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Has England passed the Zenith ot her Glorj? 

BY 

. LORD WILLIAM QASCOYNB-CEC1L. 

<WaNY are now speaking of England as an 
My old and decrepit country. Burke warns 
* his readers in one of his works that it is 
easy to push tho analogy between nations and in- 
dividual? too far and that \t is not wise constant- 
ly to be spaakiog of a country as an old country in 
the same sens® that a man is an old man ; there is 
no universal rule, as there is with men, by which 
nations pass through youth and middle age to old 
age and though we see nations in turn occupying 
the stage of history playing their part and then 
withdrawing into the background, »ve nro not to 
think that their rise and fall is the subject of any 
' regular and universal law, so that we can calculate 
that nations have so many yeata* rensonahte expec- 
tation (S lifo. So if we ask ourselves has England 
passed the zenith of her glory, it is misleading to 
turn to history end reading it in the light of thia 
faulty historical theory to depress ourgel ves with the 
pessimistic conclusion that oar country is old and 
and that we have now only to look forward to the 
decline and fall at the British. Empire, We «hau.\& 
r&ther ask ourselves this, have the elements 
which bava made England great shewn a tendency 
I lately to increase or decrease ? What then are the 
qualities which make a country great ? Let n* 
say at once not money ; from the time when the 
prophet described the Jews about to cease to b$ 


an independent nation, aa having their houses 
full of silver and gold, to tho time wben'our prede- 
cessors in Empire, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
brought their ships laden with bullion from 
America, wealth has always been a symptom not 
of growth but of decay ; the reason is obvious; a 
wealthy hation like a spoilt child makes little effort 
and therefore attains little. What then makes for 
greatness ? Two distinct elements added together, 
the vigour of the race and its character ; a race 
that has no vigour can do nothing; a race that 
has no character even if it has vigour will do 
even worse, it will vigorously destroy iteell • It 
will not so much sink into insignificance, it will 
rush to perdition. ' 

Therefore we must first ask ourselves, has Eng- 
land its old vigour ? lam afraid we must answer 
with some hesitation, Thine are so many slack 
individuals and laziness js a characteristic of so 
many classes, 

The Pharisee who is constantly abusing the 
poor a*arving tramp for laziness would find a good 
deal of that vice in other classes if he woiild look 
about hia}. • 1 

From youth upwards ' laziness is acquiesced in 
if not taught ; the boy at school is taught to think 

sotnuck t,VwA Vko cfcyw*. tAYde atema Vo Vi'ro 

not work but play, the young man at the TTniver- 
aity regards fife as a plaything, he goes to the 
University “ to have a good time.” The man pros- 
pering in business aF who has succeeded to a good 
business sella ont and hands over bis works to a 
Company so that he can go to the South of Eng- 
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land and play in the hunting field or waste his 
life in warsi ways in London. The working classes 
and other sections of our countrymen thiok more 
and more about excursions, holidays, football, 
matches, &o. till at last one begins to think the 
poor oil tramp has really not such a very bad idea 
of work compared with the average of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

If the world is a slack world it still contains 
individuals of enormous energy and vigour, men 
who in the higher ranks of life sit with three 
telephones and two stenographers about them 
managing and organizing quite an incredible 
amount of business, while in the humbler ranks 
of life there are men who come back from their 


work to go straight into their gardens and who 
really between work and garden and house ard 
putting in sixteen hours to the day or more. Ab 
a rule it is the children belonging to small fami- 
lies who develop this vice of slackness, but of 
course there is no rule without an excep- 
tion. The comparative wealth of a small family 
makes for pleasure and luxury and these are 
poor things on which to nourish a child’s life ; 
the effort and the self-renunciation which are the 
necessary conditions of belonging to a large family 
is a far finer training. 


I do not think ire ran say thet England hu .1 
together lost her energy ; wo wo .ticker, that i 
*”• S " an * tenJeney to stake lor shorts 
hours sod not lor more money is they used to do 
masters keep on in th, old paths though .clone 
hu long tsught u„ir eontinent.l competitor ho. 
to do things |„ « cheeper »nd better w.y, merel 
because it i» too moeh trouble to re.d tho nei 
scent, lie oorks. still on ,h 8 w h„|, t h,„ . 
gre.t dent of humming i„ th, hiv, y„, . 
not export England to d.ps.t this life l„ r „„ 
x'gour, at any rate not at present 

^ S '“ a h “' *>»»*, ! Undoubted!' 


certain that we are so honest as our fathers. 
' Hanging men for stealing is extremely harsh but 
it may have induced a higher standard of honesty. 
What is noticeable so constantly at the present 
day is what might bo called a little untidiness 
. about our sense of honour and honesty; & little 
tendency to take unfair advantages, illicit com- 
misson®, bribes and so on ; still these things have 
always existed and one would bo loth to say that 
the increase is considerable. 

Our real weakness shews itself in another 
direction, which is that we have become eo terri- 
bly quarrelsome of late. Perhaps it is the unconsci- 


ous result of our Parliamentary system and our 
love of games; but the EoglLh public is never 
quite happy unless it is quarrelling with some one. 
The working man does not merely want to im- 
prove bis own posetion, which indeed is most 
reasonable, he now wants to injure his master ; it 
annoys him that the master is prosperous how- 
ever much that prosperity may conduce to his 
own happiness. I think of late masters have also 
shewn themselves a bit nasty and in the same way 
are not altogether sorry when they can organise 
trade so that some trade-unionists may feel the 
pinch of poverty. Of course there is a strong temp- 
tation to our politicians to get rid of this class- 


‘"kiieutcu oy turn- 
log it on the foreigner ; Bo from c ha elrifo me 
netorslly pass t „ national Btti fe, „ nd ^ ^ 
too read, for fh. fray. We ere quit. prepared at , 
fee- moments notice to get into . great excitement 
-W some sandhill in a , ^ JhWc , 

of the world merely been,, bar, heard that 
« German ha. expressed a reiah to build a cottoge 


;™» E the honour 

horthyoTn'd V° * ‘ IU " rtl “”» >Pi"t morn 
»orthy of „ drunken erv.shbuckler lhan of , 

• “Tn^f England’s 

greatness, nothrng la more certain to produce fh. 
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purpose makes bD 0 «a r . really 

J ta .™» «> «»>“*•.' "" ,ch t h ;™“/ n 

a „, u! t a.» «*« ta int " preK “ E T r 

ot we.Icr.es, or « . «R» «•*» « 
later to light end thus >>1 m *' i,0E our f 

despair ol peace produce an unnecessary -r 

w. do blunder into a great av.r we mu, tr.^* 

that it is not sufficient tor ue 0 ■ 

V er.ary. ii wears toheepourp— « 

in spite o! heavy taxation which such 
entail, w. .hall still have to deieat the ne 

, . i„ W wr tbo victor is veij 

war at ti e v „)„nt.ge; tn elate- 

lu commerce ba bas R g ... ™v,;in tVia 

t heisire* and hi, r...urce V n.c« , l :r 

Vicotorand vanquished are powerless The jrs 

:r::s we".:: ;i a ^ “ ~ 

‘“^.“‘rtht ruin Gernisny but it would 

^:r^rrr 

quarrelsome themselves and miuieter can 

antes oi the teachers oS religion. 


,aai ‘ ras ’ 

BY 

HIE HON. MU. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 


ices of the teacuers u. *=*• . 

• There are not are“eekio g 

light and leading of » 1 d „„ „,auy still who 

alter this peace but also t Sermon on tbe 

recommend tbe P""“P'' s t ," r congregation, that 
Mount by euggestio D ba f Bm itteu them 

they ehall offer to cheek but their 

”“ 4 “ tbe 6 “'“ o! p, “ di ° s 
for justice Bugs«sUe« u S e * 


Whatever may be the llnel outcome of 

the Commission's labours, it is genera y 

- T admitted that they have left behind them 
in Madras many plea.ant memories o. their twen , y 
da,.' etay Engrossing a. were their proper 
fuL.mLo.them .ound time for many social 

engagements and conversing 

^“LrLL'yLn divete. topics of common 
■ interest. In the eonr.e oi their official inquiry 
,hL was no unnecessary heckling « " 
corner witnesses or exp.,0 th.tr .gnor.n m The 
President's ffo. courtesy, h» "»P* ' *£ 

judicial temper, and the iitmness with wteh h 

lould put an end to the questioning ol drawling 

Commissioner, elicited universal admiration. T 
proceedings were marred by only on. unpleasant 
Sent which, however, all parties ...mod 
enaious to forget. Witnes.es were mv.r.aMy 
treated a. person, who had come to essiet the 
Smmission in their work, end the que.t.on, put 
,o them were manifestly intended to clear up 
doubtiul position, or ..certain the ground, ot de- 
cided views. At an earl, .togs it 
,„t that com. European officer, of the Indian 
Civil Service held etrongly unfavourable opinions 
a, to the capacity ot their Indian colleagues, and 
that in eeli-detence Indian witnesses might have 
to combat these opinion, with some energy. The 
evidence oi the Hoo'ble Mr. Horne marked tho 
culmination of this unea.y feeling, and in the 
latter half of the Commission's sittings there was 
obviou. desire on the part oi the members to 
avoid questions which might eggravate racial 
antipathy. Tbi, perhaps account, in part for tbo 
, comparative silence in which the etriking observe- 
tions of Sir Sankaran Nair were passed over, 
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Or,c c&unot euppve e s a feeling of gratification 
that, in eplte of the short notice which Madras 
had of the visit of the Commission, the evidence 
actually tendered, whether official or non-official, 
was of high quality. The views for which the 
Indian National Congress has Btood these many 
years found strong and faithful opponents, and 
people in other parts o! India have no cause to 
complain of the lead that Madras has given. So 
far as a spectator could judge of the impression 
produced on the Commissioners, prominence must 
be given to the evidence of Messrs. Canlew and 
Sundara Iyer, Dewan Bahadur Rajagopala- 
chariar and Sir Sinkaran Nair. The Maho- 
medan witnesses gave evidence worthy of a self- 
respecting and patriotic community, insisting even 
when they inclined towards nomination on a high 
qualifying literary test. In fact one moat satis- 
factory feature of the whole evidence on this occa- 
sion was that even those who pleaded hard for 
Bpecial treatment of educationally backward com- 
munities were willing to recognise the require- 
ments of efficiency by consenting to a high quali- 
fying examination. 

It would have been strange if some original 
ideas had not come up to enliven the proceedings. 
One zealous champion of class representation 
invited Government to fix a “ standard ” 
ability, the possession of which should entitle 
a member of ceitain communities to preferment 
even against bis betters. He likewise adum- 
brated the theory of representation in the public 
service according to the share of general taxation 
borne by each community, — a variant of the 
doctrine held by certain officials that the edu- 
cated classes, speaking generally, have no stake in 
the country. Curiously enough, only one witness 
revived the proposal made in Lord Lawrence’s 
time that a number of scholarships should bo in- 
stituted lot the purpose of encouraging young 
men of promise to go to England and compete at 
the Indian Civil Service Examination. The ori- 


ginal scheme had undergone eorae improvement 
at hia hand?, but no member of the Commission, 
excepting the Hon. Mr. Cokhale, seemed disposed 
to glance at it. A board of selection consisting 
of officials and heads of educational institutions 
appeared to three ot four witnesses as a suitable 
corrective of the evils of unrestricted competition. 
An educational test, such persons contend, takes 
no account of physical and moral qualities, address, 
social position, and so on, and they would admit to 
the competitive examination nono but those who 
had been passed at a personal inspection by a 
selecting board, Doubtless the evil feared is real, 
though the remedy is questionable. However 
representative the board may be, it cannot com- 
mand personal knowledge of every possible candi- 
date and must come to rely with more or less 
trust on testimonials, recommendation?, etc. More- 
over, a shy modest youth runs the risk of being 
passed over as dull, while a bright eager lad may 
bo quite acceptable to one examiner but appear 
bumptious in the eyes of another, and even the same 
examiner may judge him differently according as 
he is fresh and tolerant or tired and irritable. 
It is impossible under this plan to exclude the 
extremely variable personal equation, and it is 
the undoubted merit of being altogether imper- 
sonal that has recommended open competition 
with its admitted imperfections to the political 
judgment of England end of America. Patronage 
and favouritism take a great amount of killing ; 
they re-appesr in insidious forms, and although 
the official creed is that nepotism is Impossible in 
the case of English officials in India, we know 
that even these are human enough to acquire pre- 
judices and partialities, which are tot the less to 
be avoided because there are no nephews in ques- 
tion. Any fingering faith in the virtue of selection 
will be dispelled by a study of the emphatic test!- 
mony in favour of competition given before the Civil 
. Service Commissioners now sitting in England by 
men of tho widest knowledge and experience. 
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It is no wonder that occasion was taken of tko 
enquiries of the Commission for 
geLsnces of particular common, tree. O. tam 

Lss jealousies peculiar to Matos 
the attention of the Comm, «s, oners, enJ, *» » 6 
have been erpected, mere used by them a H 
meets for giving preference in big 
Europeans over Indians. The antagonism between 
7 ke Brahman and the non Brahman is nom of 
many year.’ standing, although it mas not Jtn.mn 
be Jo the scramble for the loares and fishes of 

oE ce and for titles and honours began, and «•» 

nom is scarcely to be noticed in regions unaffected 
by the scramble. The fact, home.er, cannot b. 
ignored that it is only the outm.rd symptom of a 
genuine dissatisfaction caused by the con moat, on 
Tore ssc.nd.ncy of the Brahman 
matter, iong after it had ceased to be justified J 
real moral or spiritual superiority. Ib. ere u 
sion. and restriction, as to food and other little 
affairs of daily commerce mu, t be doubtless gal - 
ing to those mbom a mide-.pread.ng .J« of 
„ auction ha. admitted to intellectual kinship. 

It is easy to preach patience sod trn.t m the elo 
process of time, a. mao, Brahmans do, to a peop . 
smarting onder a sense of mreng. But ah uid 
they allow mere us. and moo. to render them 
callous to hardehip. and inequalities mbicb a alight 
oi the quick imagination upon which 
Indian, pride .bemad- 

reluctant risioo! A high sens, of chivalry oog 

inspire the ..tiro attitude of the Brahman 
towards the non-Brabmao, teaching him to undrr- 
, S ,„d and tolerate an, «—» that m», mark 
the movement towards g.e.tar social "1 “'"T 
to-ivein abondaneeand ont of pur. brotherly 
what through long *B» circumstances have 
...bled him to take and keep. The., - no doubt 
that the Brahman witness «» typical of hi. cla» 
who -id that, other thing, being aq»l, 
ehould be given in publio.srviee to the non-Biah- 
man A more definite proof that tbo Brahman 


recognises the need, of the situation is afforded 
by the general willingness of witnesses of h,s 
caste to leavo a considerable power of nomination 
in the bands of the Government, eo far as the 
Provincial Civil Service is concerned, to pro- 
vide for the specially favourable treatment 
of particular castes that may need it. In the 
superior Civil Service, however, whore the abi- 
lity of the Indian to hold hia own against the 
European is not yet proved to the satisfaction of 
the latter, there ia natural and proper disinclina- 
tion to incur the risks of inefficiency to which 
even a system of partial nomination fa necessarily 
subject. It would not be just to blame the non- 
Brahman for hia anxiety to secure hia interests 
by special safeguards though these may militate 
somewhat against the principle of open competi- 
tion. But one ia pleased to think that at the 
present time he ia entirely at one with the 
Brahman in condemning the desire of upholders 
of European interests to use this an an argument 
for nil time against the further employment of 
Indians in the higher ranks of the Public Service. 
This ia an unequivocal gain. When the last Public 
Services Commission sat in Madras, there were 
witnesses of importance who said that a native 
of one Province would not be tolerated in posi- 
tions of authority in a different Province, and 
that for instance the people of Madras would 
prefer a European to a Bengali. In the year of 
grac6 1913, it would not be very rash to predict 
that few men of position would commit them- 
selves to such a statement even in the back- 
ward provinces of India. Some members of the 
Commission, however, fondly believe in the possi- 
bility. They were not content with referring to 
Inter provincial jealousies, but they mentioned the 
cry of Mysore for Mysoreans and Travancore for 
Travancoreans as conclusive signs that the differ- 
ent peoples of India had not yet learned to regard 
themselves as fellow-countrymen. Mysore and > 
Travancore are native states cut off politically and 
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OUR BEST FUR 


BY 


THE lioN. U. KE-’ p- WEE 0 . c l '■ L ' 

i AM^orB,UaM.nn rm ^. **> 


^ tuning „o«»P'P»™ «< Bonflon •>.*<* 
several prominent members ot tlio H°»« 

t.on be g«ven ti fc ■ “ 8U biect mft y bo 

proper unci crsteml ) tig , 

Wh ; u „ it, chief Caption. ? 
w„,i '- ■“»«> ! " b ;; th0 , e „«, t ioes « 

In Attempting to ««\ ^ defin itiona of 

•• shall i.ot repoAt p^r / En „li„h theorists 

crthod.s English „ *• 

by „o W< P««* * 

Novation and eounl t mug . Rar.ade 

.. -«ta or ti» w. Ml . 

ab.ma.nlly iHttl,). but « *•« 

* to think' ana answer for * Qm (jreat 

Wh,t, now, is money ? - r >tevmre 

Perche.i.g i*- 1 !' oor cti ,.f Store 

Value. 11 -rlu- our only St-- 

of purchasing pow . de ‘lnitions 

i»» •' w"* 1 

it will he observed omit el; „ oolw— 

inR description found in so .«* text 1 «**r 

.'a medium »> -Cange.” "^JlZ 

n r p.wm.i observation and preeHed 
in five continent" b.ve convinced urn J « * 
ascribe hgd tender money and gold 
J^r. • «*«»«< esCange-U -u 

pi°«’. - - ^ •>' 

twi'lin,.™ medium. Mo*T •> «“ 

• i ciot »W.i. e» «.iiia-i (>«’ 

nnei.ili.e.1) cunt.!,. - ruii t n«,,» -■* 

L Jlj ev.ij thing mtteml that we 


certainty p».«. 
desire. 


.»* 

‘Tw' to ... this country pipped with the 
vnll duitr* to neo economically, and 

,,r r„d in “b» b» S ‘ of «•*«»*■■ 

«... « ,ni t 

.I,™ tools. In short, India must 

ZZZ Purchasing Instrument, the best 
v „ia<,. the best Store of purchasmg 

experience has demonstrated beyond all 
.JLw of doubt that the best monetary dyetem 
„,t developed is one in which (1) eoms of go 
form the chief monetary Instruments, fractions of . 
the gold coin, being expressed m writer, mctel, 
and copper token.; .(2) government mannf.eto- 
rios nr mints tor the tree end unlimited coin.go 

oi gold ceins are open to the public to be need 

alien end es thn P» bli ° desire; s»d (3) the mi- 
nimum of government interference end man, pu- 
ntion ot tlio currency ie permitted. Tberea.cn, 
conClnsiona are that («) gold ie more 
enitable, moro freely and moremidely accepted as 
money than any other metal; (4) the open, free 
mint leaves the supply of gold money entirely in 
the band, of the public i and (c) the absence of 
control by government prevent, the indirect ma- 
nipulation of prices, discount., and the'foreign 
exchange. by go'vernm.nt under pressure from 
this or that group of interested parties and to the 
inconvenience and loss of the public as a whole. 

-.Ylience doe. money derive it. power ? Why i, 
it our Great Purchasing Instrument? How does it 
enable its possessor to obtain almost everything 
h*> m*y w »nt ? In backward countries the appear- 
ance and rarity of the precious metals prove so 
attractive to the nnjirity of people that the de- 
sire to posae-w them impels men to give goods and 
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services in exchanga lor them. In *U civilised 
countries, the fact that government by law make 
coins of gold, silver, copper, and nickel legal ten- 
der in settlement of debt, is in itself the whole 
explanation of the purchasing power of money. 

This fact c&ti be more readily grasped if we a Q k 
ourselves what is the red meaning of money. 

The inscriptions on our legal tender instruments 
give us no clue whatever to the mystery. But, as 
old Btttiat has pointed out, to those who can read 
with the eye of the understanding, our coins bear 
not merely the words “ Victoria Empress, One 
Rupee” or “ George V King Emperor”, etc, but 
also the further inscription-!? AY TO THE 
BEARER A SERVICE EQUIVALENT TO 
THAT WHICH HE HAS RENDERED. In 
these few words we have the whole meaning of 
modern civilised money in a nutshell. If we com- 
mence our studies from this point, we shall have 
no difficulty in unravelling the difficulties of 
the problem. 

Thus, when we undertake work (for an employer 
or for the State, let us say), we perform a service 
which ought to be rewarded. Probably the re- 
compense is taken in money. We may elect to 
receive that money in the form of copper or eilver 
or gold coin*. If we prefer copper, then we 
may have to carry away some hundredireights of 
copper coins; if silver, then some pemufo weight 
will suffice; whilst if we select gold, then the 
transfer of a few ounces will probably express in 
legal form the settlement of the debt. Which of 
the throe metals is the best, all things considered! 
Every civilised country in the world gives one and 
the same answer— gold. Even in countries like 
England, whsre large portions of the population 
do not earn sufficient wages to bardie gold coins 
with any frequency, still the chief metallic mone- 
tary instruments are made of gold. 

India will be wise to follow the example of the 
rest of the civilised world in these matters. At 
present, India g'«# to the woild of her valuable 


commodities far more than the world gives 
to her in return. The consequence is that 
there is generally a balance duo to India 
which India receives in money. If slio 

asked for this balance to bo paid to her in 
cowries and copper picc, no doubt shiploads 
of cjpper and shells would bo sent to her. But 
I maintain that, the world’s monetary condi- 
tions being as they arc, India ought in 
her best interests to insist on getting that 
balance in gold, and not accept it in ft metal 
the valu* of irhich t s yearly depredating, and the 
free use of which as imi i‘y has been abandoned by 
nearly every country an the war hi. 

In reply to my advocacy (in my 1 Britain's 
Dilemma') ol a gold currency for India, it 
is 6tftted : “Mr. Webb bos nowhere attemp- 
ted to show what the cost of a gold currency will 
be, and what amount of gold the Government 
will have to keep in hand before introducing 
the gold currency. That issue is ehiiked." But 
there is no such issue except, perhaps, in my 
critic’s imagination. Government will not have 
to keep any gold “ in hand”, nor can Ihe “cost’ 
of gold money bo any more than that of silver or 
copper. It is not a matter of cost at all, but simply 
a matter of selecting the metal in which a specific 
sum due to India shall bo paid, -in so many hund- 
redweights of gold, or so many tons of silver. Take 
this year’s trade for example. By the 31st March 
next there will probably bo duo to India by the 
rest of the world a balance of £ 20/25 millions. 
How Bhall this bnlaneobe paid l In gold, or silver 
or copper or cowries, or how? 1 strongly urge my 
Indian friends to n“lc for, and to insist upon get- 
ting that £ 20/25 millions in gold, exactly as 
Egypt, or Argentina, or Canada, or Japan or Eng- 
land or any other civilised country would do were 
the balance due to them. 

If India adopts this policy of securing the best 
Purchasing Power and Store of Value possible, 
end when gold monetary instruments ore circula- 
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ting freely in .11 put, of' the country, Govern. 
„ ie „t will no longer nerd tokeepnny gold ■« 
hand,” lb. present wasteful and dangerou. Gold 
Standard Ueservo’ of over X20 milion. w, 1 no. 
be necessary ", for gold being plentiful m Indie, 
there will always bo gold coin, in abundance for 
erport ehould India from any aau.e buy from the 
world more than .he .ells to it in any particular 

,e But it i. .aid ia e “ eCi:,e 

demand for sovereigns”. Here again i, another 
error. The., i. a very perceptibly increaamg 
demand for gold coins in southern India, in wes- 
tern Indio, and parlicohrly in northern India. It 
• any one will read the rreently published Report of 
th. Operation, of the Paper Currency Department 
in Iho Lahore Circle, he will find that the 
demand for sovereigns in northern India is very 
■Song indeed, and tint many millions of sovsrs- 
igns (or “pounds” as the people call them), have 
been imported and are in actual circulation. And 
these gold “ Pounds " mo becoming more and more 


Thorn is yet soother season, and a very powerful 
one at the present day, why India should hasten 
to adopt a gold currency. The production of gold 
from the mines of tho world ie noiv BO great that 
the puichasing power of all money is steadily di- 
minishing in all part, of the world, India included. 
This inflicts terrible hardships and injustices on 
all poor, fired wage earners. In India, Govern- 
ment and other large employers ol labour havo 
freely recognised the shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of the rupee, and havo granted to their well- 
to-do servant, Kxchang. compeneation allowances 
and to their poorer employees grain compensation, 
allowances. Of cour-o the diminution in the pur- 
chasing power of money does not move in exactly 
the name way, or to the earns degree, or in the 
earns years even, as the increase in the worlds 
output of gold. But that the underlying cause 
(the vast output of gold) is in operation in produ- 
cing the inevitable effect (a diminution in 
the value of gold, i e., a general rise Id prices), no 
economist for a moment denies. 


popular every day. 

But quite apart from these facts suppose for 
the sake of argument that the effective demand for 
gold money was es feeble as my critice thought, 
is that any reason why Government and the edu- 
cated and travelled public with a full knowledge 
of the woild's monetary systems, problems, and 
tendencies, sliocld pander to and encourage tho 
ignorance of tho Indian poor and illiterate, and give 
them, esy, worthless cowries or deprecistiog sileer 
tokens in exchange lor their v.luoble crops? On tho 
contrary, ought wo not to do onr beet lor Indie, 
and educate the people to hotter understanding of 
the superiority of gold to silver money, just as tb. 
peoples of Iho other civilised portions ef the world 
have been educated by their government,.? India 
deserns li e best Purchasing Instrument in the 
world. And ever) body knows that tho bcstmetal 
o! which to manufacture that instrument is Odd, 
ami not Silctr, 


Now there is only one practical way to arrest 
this most noxious fall in tho value , pf money 
(noxious, because not only does Purchasing Power 
dwindle and Reserves of purchasing power shrink, 
but our Measure of Value is reduced, and^our 
Standard of the Deferred Payments distorted), and 
that is to make a larger use of Gold as money. 
Wo can do this by introducing distinctively 
Indian gold coins to the notice of- the great mass 
of the peoples of India who would quickly appre- 
ciate and make use, just as other peoples have 
done, of a superior form of metallic money. 
Government could assist in this by a stroke of the 
legislative pen. Instead of which, Government at 
the present moment are introducing a flood of 
inferior metallic (silver) money which no other 
nation will accept, and which can produce only 
one result namely, contribute to a further fait in 
^ value of money and so increase the difficulties 
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and miseries of the poorest peoples of this already 
grain and exchange compensated country. 

Let us make .this point quito clear. It is 
certain that £94,000,000 of new gold per annum 
can (and does) stimulate the present rice in prices. 
It follows that every million of silver money that 
the Government of India add to the metallic 
flood, tends to accentuate the difficulty. In such 
circumstances is it not clearly Government's duty 
to try and correct the distortion in the Public 
Measure of Value, and not to shut its eyes to the 
problem, and add to the hardships and miseries of 
the situation by manufacturing a torrent of new 
silver money and so increasing the distortion. 
Yet this latter course is the one which Govern- 
ment appear to have deliberately adopted. 
Acquiescing in the clamour of thoso merchants 
and bankers and others who would apparently 
give the people atones or shells or beads or 
copper or, in fact, anything so long as tho 
valuable products of tbe fields could be easily 
evented for export, Government ate at present 
engaged in pouring over the ten crores of nine- 
penny silver discs into circulation, — discs that al- 


Gold money is tbe best metallic monetary tool yet 
in geneial us°. India, move than any other part 
of tho Empire, needs the host conceivable store of 
purchasing power. Gold money is unquestionably 
the best form of metallic reserve yet devised and 
in universal use. India wants the best meisuro 
of valuo obtainable. Gold money, with all its 
defects, is still the best public measure of valuo 
that Government have been ablo to legalise. (Gold 
plus sill or would make a far worse measure of 
value than gold nlone in these days of colossal 
outputs of the yellow metal). India ought to 
have the most reliable standard of deferred pay- 
ments possible, especially in view of her large gold 
liability s. No more reliable standard than gold 
has yet been discovered mid generally used. In 
6hort, eiery consideration points to tbe desirabili- 
ty of r» storing to India its gold monetary intru- 
ments of a couple of generations ago, — instru- 
ments that carried the fume of India to Europe, 
Africa Mid Au3tialia long before the discoveries 
of the last century enabled the whole world 
to equip itself with monetary weapons of gold. 

L«t i» not bo supposed from the above that I 


though of local use as money, must inevitably 

(1) bo wholly useless as international money . 

(2) lose hereafter in purchasing power in India : 
(’4) add to the risks of maintaining India’s vast 


token currency at its artificial gold value : and 
(4) increase the complexities of tho present very 
difficult inouctaty situation throughout the Empire 
and tbe world. 


I maintain that this currency policy is shortsighted 
and unworthy of a government with the know- 
ledge and record of the Government or IndU. As 
In other departments of Government, 6o in the 
Finance Department. India must have the Ust 
monetary ejstem and the lest monetary tools that 
human experience have yet evolved. i ndia nierit8 
the same monetary system „ Great Britain and 
her self governing colonies at present enjoy. India 
requires the best purchasing instrument possible 


regard gold money as tbe summit and climax of 
wonetaiy development. Obviously, there arc 
other steps forward in the direction of a more 
convent' nt, t quit tibia and scientific, monetary 
system Mian that at prfsent in use, yet to bo 
taken. But as Great Britain herself with all her 
reputaV in, enterprise and skill in monetary 
matteie has not yet succeeded in taking those 
steps, it would be premature for India to attempt 
them. 


E BRITAIN'S DILEMMA- By M D e P. tVebb, 

C.I.E. Author of 'India and the Empire, ' etc. A 
forcible and logical exposition of the dilemma in which 
industrial and financial Britain ia now involved.— An 
explanation of one of tho causes of our ebronio labour 
dilhc u ltic. , ~ A ctitioum of the present monetary policy 
of the City of London,— Hie true haws of Britain's 
strength Price Rs. 5-U-O, 

G. A. Nr tesan & Co , Bunkurama Cbetti Street, Madras. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

BY COL. T. P. DOWDEN. 

— — 0~ 

HE result of the Jlusso- Japanese War, which 
has preserved Japin From being absorbed 
by Russia, has also produced a shifting of 
the Centre of Gravity, of the * UtUnca of Power ' 
in the world, considerably affecting the respective 
positions of Rome of the Powers. 

The two forces in action to disturb the equili- 
brium take the form either of aggression by force 
of Aim*, or that of Competition for production 
and exchange, of the world's commodities. 

. The probability of Japan's expansion is great, 
owing to her geographical position ; tlm necessity 
of maintaining a formidable Naval and Military 
organisation to balance that of Russia in tho 
neighbourhood ; tha need of Industrial develop, 
ment to pay for the expense, since its agriculture 
is not capable of supporting an expanding popu- 
lation. She is favourably placed, in the possession 
of an ancient civilisation, and an Imperial form 
of Government. The sympathies of tho cultured 
peoples of the world are with Japan in their re- 
fined manners and artistic tastes. In many res- 
pectsohe is capahlo of becoming a Great Britain 
of the East, with great potentialities, likely to 
benefit the world ir. general. She will enter into 
competition with European States for supplies of 
manufactured articles, and also for transport by 
sea. 

Naturally the fear of this compctitior, and of 
tho armed forces she possesses has given rise to 
considerable anxiety in the minds of peoples whose 
interests are affected, and if trouble is likely to 
ariso in the future, timely arrangements have to 
be made to meet it. 

England has had great experience in world 
developments. She does not fear competition. 
She was first in the field of mechanical and indus- 
trial development, and thinks she has nothing to 


lose, but overything to gain, by other Nations 
following suit, and inci casing the world’s demand 
for useful commodities. 

Supply is wholly beyond the capacity of any 
one Nation, if there is to be a general awakening 
of the East to tha advantages of Western Oivili- 
aitioa. Instead of destructive competition and 
war, the opportunity occurs to find new markets, 
anti rentier competition legitimate by n genera) 
agreement to maintain the universal policy of tho 
1 Open Door.' The supeiiority of Competition, 
with the Opm Door assured, over wars to secure 
or maintain monopolies is quite evident. Fur one 
bjnefits the world in producing excellence and 
cheapness, while the other imposes burdens and 
raises prices. The limits to profitable competi- 
tion are ascertained in detail by private enter- 
prise, without disturbance to tha State ; and if 
wits are equal to the occasion, energies will be 
turned into 6ome other new direction if profits 
will thoreby be increased. 

It Is to the interest of the world to get'commo- 
dities of maximum durability and fitness for the 
lowest price. This can best be secured not neces- 
sarily through one monopofi-ing agency or market, 
but through tfaoso competing having special faci- 
lities for producing and supplying each commo- 
dity. It is in the free exchange?, that the world 
gets the test ami cheapest supplies in return for 
the energy each nation expends on its own con- 
tribution thereto. If this is true, then Wars 
against Monopolies are tkeonly ones justifiable and 
expedient. England's policy is one of Liberty and 
Freedom, and she cannot be attacked as a monopo- 
list. Her wars when thoy haveariseD have been to 
prevent monopoly, which has been and is tha 
policy of other Powers. The Tariffs and 
Bounties of the Foreigner have however had little 
effect on England. If their peoples like to tax 
themselves for the benefit of particular industries, 
it does »->t interfere with Fiee Tiade on the part 
of England. On the contrary, it i S open ** 
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this agreement will hive to come from the peo- 
ples concerned ; and all that Governments cm do 
is, to lessen the likelihood of war by agreements 
tending to a 1 Balance oj Poiver.' 

The growth of empires is largely inf! up need by 
the necessity for bilancing power. The smaller 
or more bickward States are bound to join in 
with 60 me neighbouring empire, unless their inde- 
pendence is a convenience to the adjacent empires. 
Any accession of territory to one empire obtained 
in this way is held to require a eiinihr accession 
by some other whose power is affected, nnd wars 
are often undertaken with this purpose in view. 
The growth of empiies and a reduction in the 
number of them, facilitates the business of nego 
tiation and agreement, which might obviate war. 
But unless wisely governed, abnormal growth of 
Empire may tend to disintegration. 

A man’s position in the world presents a paradox 
to him till ho understands it. He thinks that his 
welfare depends on his mental nnd physical power 
to appropriate the world’s goods m excess of the 
average of his fellows. As a matter of fact, he 
finds that he cannot get on without the co opera- 
tion of these very fellows, and that the greater 
part of the human effort required in order to 
benefit a man is, the power to deny himself, and 
attract the good will of others The samo npphes 
to Nations and Empires. The tendency for 
Empires to extend is the desire to come in contact 
for purposes of interchange of Trade and Com- 
merce. Suspicion of probable, let, woithy motive- 
keeps Nations and Empires spirt 

Butthendvantige to peoples aiismg out of con- 
tact is very obvious, for whatever is most excellent 
]n either, is bound to be nttiacted to the other. 

If the foregoing truly represents the position of 
Humanity at the present moment, we may try and 
apply it to existing political nnd social conditions, 
Tho presence of the New Japan as a militant 
force may call for the United ^States to level up 
its UiliUi) and Naval forr. * '“jnality with 


those of Japan, The Mu tiros Doctrine of immun- 
ity of the Am eric is from European intervention, 
will bo impossible to maintain, without overwhelm- 
ing forces nt the disposal of tho United States. 

Germany has increased its Fleet, and Great 
Biitain is obliged to maintain n proportionate 
balance, as an insurance. Lord Roberts and an able 
American expsrt in Naval and Military’ matters 
(Mr. Homer L°a) both insist on tho necessity of an 
adequate Military Force, pei baps only to be got 
by Conscription, to ensure tho Balance of Power 
in Ameuci and Great Britain. An attack 
by Great Biitain on Germany' can only occur 
over tho pjlicy of Monopoly or the Open- 
Door If Germany could seo the world-wido 
usefulness of Great Britain’s Open Door policy, 
nnd would follow if, all trouble would disappear, 
between the two countries. Meanwhile the Triple 
Alliance— Germany, Austria and Italy— has to 
bo b.Urced by that of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. To pieserve existence, former foes often 
have to become gushing f.iende ! Most of Great 
B u tain’s Lugs National Debt arose outof a struggle 

*o prevent F ' ance ^-ing « monopoly of 

all the Power ,n Europe. England’s Credit and Fin- 
ancul resource,, besides the P.inciple she champio- 
t 7l a, ‘ d ,7 rS Sl10 u "<^took secured , 0 mbina- 
Evl„U EUr ° Pe fr ° m the French *™ny. * 

Ev,den , y * " m ° re t0 «»e interest of the wor hi 

eZ % th ; ta " 8WJc °— ^-anacknow. 
■edged sound p.inciple, than that eich should al- 
“l 8 ebfing to circumvent the other, Tor p„ re . 
ly selfi-h objects ! F 

■ question for tho etatee. 

p ri T'"r ° r the 0p “ D »” <■ 

tapme.t,. tkrf/L rl l J «’«- 

T;T ,e ' 
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engagements to be respected, or in the event of 
insolvency. It would rot be to the interest of 
'China to favour nny particular Nation. , 

India is piesetved by the balance of Power in 
Europe Only if India produces more than she 
consumes, will she ho able to expand. In the ac- 
cumulation of capital her power ta resist inva- 
sion may be increased, but East Mid West will 
always act and react on each other as they have 
done ever since the world began. 

If wealth increases, it invites attack. The 
history of Asia is one long chronicle of the rise 
and fall of Empires which beeune wealthy and 
were unable to hold their own e gainst the ‘ bir- 
bariui’ bent on loot. 

India, even if constituted a Nationality, could 
never stand alone, any mote than a European 
country could. The only question for her i«, 
which $>f the European Nations would woik 
- with her best. Ths one which pursues a policy 
roost agree tble to Europe is in a position to do so 
with least risk and friction. Such a policy' is that 
one which leaves India’s markets open to the 
world. If such a policy was assured, it would 
matter very little to the world what Power held 
Indio. In the liberalism and wealth of England 
and her commercial policy, she commands res- 
pect, and she attracts eymp ithy because she feels 
it, in every c^so where peoples are struggling to 
advance, or to free themselves from oppression. 
It was to the interest of India that Etigland should 
have an alliance with Japan for the support of 
the latter in the war with Russia. With the 
expiration of the Agreement, new - arrangements 
will Ivtvo to be made which wilt balance any 
extravagant aspirations ~bn the part of Japan, to 
universal Empire. Tho United States will have 
to level up its forces, and it may be necessary to 
maintain a considerable Naval force in Indian 
seas, to protect both the British and French 
possessions in those parts. Thee are prudent 
precautionary "measures; but the steadying power 
lies in a fair balancing of all interests, and friendly 
co operation in arriving at suitable agreements 


FUGUE Hi IHDlft. 

[ds Described by Mahomedan Historians of- 
the 3/offul Cmpire.] 

BY 8HAMS-UL-ULMA J. J. MODI, B. A. 


1IE Bubonic plague that has been prevalent 
in Indii since the last 16 years, has bc6n the 
subject of investigation by many Plague 
Commissions, sent by foreign Governments and 
appointed by our own Government. It has been 
the subject of discussion before many Congresses, 
In the All-India Sanitary Conference that met at 
Madras last month, though it did not form a 
special subject, it was referred to more than onco, 
I propose giving in this -short paper a resumo 
of what the Mahomedan historians of the Mogul 
Empire in India havo said of plague, which, off 
and on, broke out in different psrt9 of the country. 
We learn from the Taldkal-i-Albari of Niztm- 
ud-din, that a plague broke out in Gujarat in the 
19th year of King Akbar’a reign te., in 1674 
A.D. It lasted for six months and was accom- 
panied by a great famine. Nizim-ud-diu adds 
that “from the severity of these calamities, tho 
inhabitants, rich and poor, lied from the conntry 
and were scattered abroad. For all this, grain 
rose to the price of 120 tanka* per man, and 
horses and cows had to feed upon the bark of 
trees.’’* 

From Gozernt, the pestilence seems to have 
spread to Bengal in 1575 A.D. The disease 
there “reached to such a pitch that men were 
unable to bury the dead and cast tho corpses into 
the river.” According to Bidaoni’s Muntakhab- 
ul-Tawrd&h, out of the many thousands of his 
people that Akbar had sent to that country “ not 
more than a hundred were known to have 
returned in safety.’'f 

It is not clear from the accounts of the 
historians of Akbar’s reign, whether the peeti- 

* Elliot’s History of India Vol. V. n 3S-1 
t Ibid V p. 395. 
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England »a to other countries, to send capital to 
such countries, and to got the profits therefrom 
under the protective s>8tem of the foreigner, 
through the work of the people protected. 

Capital is an international asset, seeking in- 
vestment where faith in men and their measures 
is greatest. In its action it is the silent and 
little recognised agency of Universal Imperialism, 
exercising its function as if by Divico direction 
to reward the 'Just and True.* Those who ore 
faithful to their obligations, and wise in their 
works, thrive by it ; others leas favouied, are 
excluded from its benefits, and are passed by. 

The nature of Humanity in its primitive environ- 
ment, wh6te God provided for nil, may have- 
been angelical, kind and benevolent. But when 
Man became disobedient, and had to work for his 
living, as ft condition of his existence, hie nature 
underwent a change. There was still the rebel- 
lious spirit and in addition wits were abused in- 
stead of rightly used, to get a living, —if possible 
without work or, if necessary, »t somebody 
elstfs expense. He stole, fought or exterminated. 
Unless tlure is a restraining foice, the same 
occurs to this day ; and owing to the failure of 
Humanity to ngree on the kind of force to be res- 
pected, in tbe restraint of the ‘ Evil' or Devil it 
has been convenient, to credit the Almighty with 
a law called 4 the Survival of the Fittest,’ end to 
define the Fittest as the physically Strongest. 
There would be little objection to this law, if the 
strongest was always the wisest, kindest, most 
efficient in loading others. 

In a state of war everybody must go about arm- 
ed. Yet it is to the ciedit of modern Civilisation 
that although the Dewl is just as interfering as 
ever before in the mind of Man, the restraint im- 
posed by wise laws is sufficient for the individual 
to dispense with Arms ; and it is seen, that a living 
can be got without war or blood feuds, by ‘Co-oper- 
ation.’ If War is to be eliminated, and Co-opera- 
tive organisations established through the agency 


of wise laws, the widest effect to tbe principle 
tin be given through Unity of Ilule, or rulo by 
‘Onoraanas Director and Arbitrator.' In this 
case, Arbitration is accepted in place of War, and 
the power to onforco the award resides in the 
lluler commanding the compelling forces. This 
fart which tends to tho keeping of the peace, in 
the interest of the majority, favours the growth of 
modern Empires. But the extension of the ‘ Prin- 
ciple' to dispose of tho business and interests of 
several Empires is attended with almost insupera- 
blo difficulty, because these Empires do not 
acknowledge any Ruler or A ibitrator, superior to 
themselves, and International Law is only built up 
by tedious proccssc, at tong intervals, os occasion . 
suggests, often after sanguinary wars have occur- 
red. Yet, the laws which apply to the individual 
in his conduct and business, are essentially the 
same as those required by collective bodies, King- 
doms and Empires, if principles of righteous 
dealing are to be the universal guide. 

But besides tho usefulne*s of Empires for uni- 
fying human effort for Peace and Righteousness 
there ia the effectiveness of them for the 'National 
Work’ to be thought of, and if minorities are not 
to be coerced but encouraged, their interests re- 
quire separate and individual consideration. De- 
centralisation of powers for specific purposes, 
vested in local organizations provides for this ; in 
their absence discontent and loss of working effici- 
ency, often produce trouble, and even wars and 
revolutions. Aggression by force of arms generally 
h»3 two objects ; either to secure or destroy Mono- 
poly, or to compel Co operation. Monopoly although 
it may have a temporary beneficial cflect in leading 
material progress, is at tho expense of the world, if 
competition is not admitted to spread and cheapen 
benefits. Free competition, therefore, is of greater 
benefit to Humanity, than permanent monopoly 
in any form. It this principle is accepted, it is 
difficult to see where the advantage of huge 
empires built up by the force of arms comes in. 
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On the contrary if honest wort, and the exchange 
of the products of labour are the principal objects 
in view, efficiency is augmented in proportion as 
the number of working centres and organisations 
is increased, and conducted by responsible fin- 
ancial agencies. A policy of Decentralised Co- 
operation, therefore, is more economical and 
efficient for the world's business and civilised 
progress, than the policy of aggressive wars to 
secure monopolies of territory. For in the former 
ease unity of wills for mutual benefits, stimulates 
love and active industry ; and with a discredited 
policy t f aggrtssivo w**re, old debts cm be cleared 
off, and taxation in due course universally reduced. 
If this is thoroughly ' understands! ’ of peoples, 


their efi’irts will be more directed to assure inter- 
nal reforms, than to an expansion of territory 
with its added financial burdens. 

Fru lance certainly demands that authority 
should l>e support.''! by armed fore®, and that it 
should ho adequate ss an insurance to afford com- 
plete security against accidents or the caprices 
and ignorances of Humanity. Ignoranco and aggres- 
sivo Militarism may tmlU up an Empire through 
the ruin it first cieatea; but the Empire that 
springs up out of a community of interest, and 
active endeavour for the good or humanity, con- 
fers a great rr benefit on the wo, Id, with less 
expo, s» and suffering. 

A u,.i.„vd K i. „„1 the .ph.ro or 

pr.H,.»l M»lM„nr „r m.nkin.l. We ^ tl> 
wjt-UlMk. .Irp, t.k.n i„ v„ p lbo ^ 

, hmm. of .ho u 

fo.ml M lh. if.t.rn>innf Till „f Uoit.,1 x , 
to.’ih.'ihito the Co-oprratin ‘JdtttF for the ‘5, ’ 
rfnJ .,,*. r «U*t I.*,,,. If lb;r, f. , rthgion 

.h*h th„ P .o P »itio„,it rnrelj f„ 

, ; '"''*** "hove ,1| olio r» — th. 

■ 


•'* rt of Ih. hVopor.tlr. ifc, , 
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change of commodities, which are useful to 
humanity, a process in which there is room for 
all to engage according to their capacity. 

Mechanical Invention, and the power of Heat 
have come in to aid nations in destroying, or 
helping each other. Through the improved means of 
communication afforded by. Steam, the peoples of 
the world ore being fused, and the boundaries of 
States and monopoly of territorial possessions are 
fast disappearing. Where government is carried 
on, on enlightened principles of protection and 
freedom for the individual, peoplo go wherever 
the most suitable and remunerative work is to 
bo obtained, irrespective of nationality. The 
Nation that most fittingly leads in the World, 
is that one which rejects tho policy of Perpe- 
tual Monopoly, and woiks for Freedom and 
Liberty for all comers in open competition. 
Such a Nation does not seek tho burden of 
Empire, hut has it thrust on it. Tho uso of tho 
armed forces then only comes in, when Liberty is 
threatened, or ‘The Open Door’ is likely to ho 
forcibly closed by tho«e desiring to establish or 
preserve a monopoly. Tho nation that lags be- 
hind, and may be threatened with absorption or 
extinction, is sometimes the one counting only on 
armed forco for its survival. The power of armod 
men is dependent on supply and transport. If 
armies would not destroy the country it is their 
object to gain, they must start with a good orga- 
nisation and be self-supporting while in the field. 
The weakness of a purely military Empire consists 
in the inapplicability of its constitution to the 
purpose of internal developments, for adding to the 
weilth of the country. Also excessive armaments 
become a temptation to engage in forcible appro- 
pi rations of other peoples' property, besides being 
»■> unproductive burden on tho civil population. 
Tba distrust which renders huge armaments an 
unavoidable evil, will only disappear when uni- 
▼«rml agreement is arrived at, which avould ren- 
der their maintenance unnecessary. Insistence on 
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lence was of the clear type of Bubonic Plague. 
But it appears from the historians of King 
Jehangir’d teign, that the plague, which devastated 
the Punjab in his time, was s clear type of the 
Bubonic Plague which first broke out in Bombay 
m 189G and then spread throughout the country. 
The following statement from the JVaUal i 
Jehangiri, j n the preparation of which King 
Jehargir himself had n hand, leads to show that 
the Bubonic Plague first appeared in India in his 
time. He says : — 

Th.7H tbos ,„8 a«i„i. 

lar thing;— 

formBra K C o\ 0 , a n a or Y 8 There h, anv kn0 ' V r recor d p d in 

the a, .the, it, e walks of the mid8 ° f *" ch ,n 

arC ° l,nt iD th0 Ikhal i 
JMsngiri shows, that the pestilence was a clear 
type of Bubonic plague. 

161™D0 , a M pe «ilelitwI dt.'T'V*' 8 " 1023 Hijri 
carUIa p.ru of Hindustan^a^*"^ br ° ke OHt ,n 
H Mf;ed wllb great fury. 'Tlii« K dr P d ,Tf I * n °, ro * ,ed untl1 
in the Pnrgana, of the Li,h l! calamity arose 
and a great number of Muliamm.'a 16 rea ehed J.ahorc, 
their lire* from it. n then !I m nadan * •'“‘1 Hindus lost 
and through tholfcab^r^ffi* ‘•’T* 8 '*‘"d 
j-K pl«ee 9 . It aestrojed , D . nv “f , hl and the ««« round- 

> J»:i: >y. £?£.&" 

tho nhole village would ho rw !‘ ie * the inhabitants of 
contact. The effect of Urn cwden ro“w " Urme t,,e '*«»< 

1,Sodl »- li Mow T™' 1TC,y 
b 0 AV WO , UW ■■■*" their Mrtlti **" ° r •"■’twsmtypK! 

n ™ S?. K^S. toVi 1 V, s . 


the flesh or the cow, fell dead upon the spot In Hin- 
dustan, no plaeo was free from this visitation, which 
continued to deraitata the country fora space of eight 

King Jahangir himself thus speaks of this pla- 
gue in his Waliat-i-Jahangiri 

. a yelrt or ralhcr fn tenth year of my reign, 

a dreadful plague (waba) brulco out in many parta^of 
n 8ppc ‘ ared in the districts of the Pun- 
,;. " f „ C dU y u C * mn t0 L,,horc - 11 destroyed the 
Jives of many Muhammadans and Hindus. It spread 

deTd h f S -' r . hlnd ^ nd * hQ ° MhUt ° el,li ^d its depen- 
dent districts, nud reduced them and the villages to a 

r«ak?d . C h COn , t ‘°"- N °" ,-t l,M wll0 »7 «ub,ided.. .... . ? 
'•'7 dth ,° physicians and learned men what was the 
Md .nff for two years in succession the eoun ry 
„ 5r1 fr0m f T', nc ' and there had been a defieien 
miptwi^ nf tbe Ir* ‘ e WM tn 1,0 attrif * uted to the 
but sonmasenbetf ,t\o l ofhor°eii,,Hc r »' >U ^Ciod n k 8e<l,-e 'ty i 
we must patiently submit to fhs will'.* ° * kn0VI »> ««d 

In 1GI8 A. D. (13th of Jehangir's reign, 1027 
Ilijri) the plague (waba) broke out in Agrn. Tho 
ki-'g bad arranged to go there, but owing to its 
prevalence he postponed bis vi«it to the city. } 

In the 13 ih year of Jehangir’s reign i.e., 1618 
A. D, there appoared two comets. They wore 
seen in India. One passed its perihelion on 17th 

f;.7‘ ! oi f 8 r d ,,,e . °" ,er » 8th 

1618. Tile first Is referred to in bath,— in the 
W„tM i-Jahangiri snd in the «8,I.„n„.J Ih , 
other is teferredto only l„ tl.s irn«o,.,Veln„. 
f” It ... tin. secend Comet thsl i, „i d to 
h.vs msde some i np r„ sio „ „„ n,;,^ ^ ^ 
then s boy of ten yeers, snd to bars ioepired bin, 
to -Off nbe„ h. wss of ,l„ „f 50 
«,s» Lost th ns : — . 

• • . on the other side. 

oSSJ ‘iJjfr* 11 ""' 8 \ h » 

s",S. ESJ&ff*?;* ‘”'"1 bslr, 

I" tl'rse lines, „„ MiUon 

^niet o,th the eprcml of pestilence snd .,r K 

” 0 " "' n if Mi ‘" ■»<! people 

connect these two. So we find ,i « ^ 
tl.e lUxd-vamth , lhttt, ‘ B Mtbor of 

Mi*"* tosnonmcl, th. two enmet, . 

• Jhiit VI p. 40” 
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a. Christian View of Hinduism. 


“It s in cansc<iuenco of ita Appearance that * 
pestilential duorder (waha-o-ta'ua) spread throughout 
(fits extensito country of Hindustan, which exceeded 
everything known and recorded in former ages, nor is 
there any mention made of Mich in tho authentic works 
of the Hindus. The pestilence arose in the country one 
year beforo the appearance of the phenomenon, and 
continued, to rage for eight j ears. . . 

, , . . It w»« learnt from tho petition of Bahadur 
Kh»n, governor of Kandahar, that in the environs and 
dependencies of the city, the mica had increased to such 
an extent that they left no trace of cither crops or 
fruits. With tho greatest difficulty, perhaps, only onr>- 
fonrth of the produce was saved to the cultivators. In 
the iiama manner, the Bolds of the melons, and tho 
produce of orchard* and smeyards were totally destroy* 
ed: and when no froit »nd no corn remained in tha 
gardens and in the Belds, by degrees the mice all died 
Off* 

Inthehistorissofthoreign of King Aumrg*ieb, 
we .have more than one reference to the plague, 
The first reference U to the rue of the plague in 
the 29th end 30th pears (A, D. IC9(iond 1G97) 
cf the reign of this monarch. It hail broken 
forth in the Dec can. It was greatly prevalent in 
Deccan t(jt|«r<afad.t The second reference is to 
the continued prevalence of this plague. In the 
following account of this pligue, we find clear 
rvfirenco* to the Buboes tint is tho peculiar 
characteristic of this diseane. 

Th* riHguo (la'un) and pestilence (walia), which had 
for several years been in th* Daktnri a* far *» the port 
ol Surat and the city cf AhmedubaJ, now broke out 
with violence In JJijepur, and in the royal camp. It w** 
•otirulrrd, (hat when an individual was attacked with 
It, be gave up all hope, anj thought only about hie 
turning and mourning. _ The Hack pated guest alayer 
of the »ty sought to pick out the seed of tho human 
rsee from th* Odd of the world, ard (he cold blast of 
destruction tried to cut down the trro of Ufa in every 
living kfing, and to remove evvry aboot and sign of bf* 
from the surface of th* world. The visible marks of 
tho plague were *t**ntnf>*, a* hig as a grape or bsnana 
Under the arms, tthind the ear», and in ll.e groin, and 
a redness was perceptible round the piipili of tha eyes, 
a* in fever or pevliicnce (wets). It was tl o bminrss of 
heir* to provide for the interment of tho drad. but 
thousands of ubsenro and friendless persona of no 
property died in the towns and markets and very few of 

them had (he means of burial It began in tho tnenty- 

■ereoUi y«*r of tho reign, aaJ lasted for seven or eight 
year*.” 

Wo find a reference to this disease in on 
account of t'ne reign of lUliniur SSab. The author 
of tho Turitd-i fciAtubtr SAaA whits spelling of 
* Jkbal nameb, Uliot VI. p, (07. 
t MaaUkhab-al Lubsb. Elliot VII p. 223. 


the llijri jekr lUa i.e. 1708 A. 1>. thus speaks 
of it : — 

“ When Bahadur Shah arrived at Durban pur, a severe 
pestilence (waba) broke out amongst the royal troops. 
Those attached so ffered from such unnatural beat that 
they generally died in tho coumo of a week, and those 
who bred longer than a week, after undergoing great 

pain and torment, recovered Twenty rupees were tho 

hire paid to tlio porters lor carrying a. sick man for a 
march of three bos.” 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HINDUISM. 

nvr 

UR. a. V EN KATA R AN Q A ROW, U.A. 


JlT is not often that its come across a work by 
K a Christian writer which shows a- triio 
I comprehension of the spirit and genius of 
a religion based on foundations essentially at 
variance with the Christian scheme of life, and 
claiming an authority independent of what the 
Christians regard as the Word of God. The 
breadth of vision and the charity of feeliug 
which admit alien faiths to posvww some measuie 
of divino taspir&tion and some saving virtues are 
still »<> raro among thp votaries of Christ that a 
dispassionate student of religion seldom feels 
■•xti'fied with their treatment and interpretation 
of Don-Christinn religions. Viewed In the light 
of this circumstance, Dr. Ilume's account of the 
basic principles of Hinduism and their historic 
evolution Si refreshingly original and deserves to 
bo cordially welcomed. 


who, whilu inspired by *„ intense f*nh ,' n t 
Gospel of Christ and an earnest devotion to I 
Ctu-e, recog ni-o th it Cod has rover left Uj m , 
without witness among Ilfs Childicn of whatei 
race or clime to which they may belong, and tl 
His all powerful and unireisaf spirit is ceasele 
ly at work in guiding tiro religious thought a 
III. ol tb. inultitudinou, pc,,,),, , otaH( ,, 
*”"■ T1 ‘" “imopolitAn ootloob h„ „ 
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A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HINDUISM. 
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tioo of any stereotyped system of ceremonialism. 
They regard ritual as a mere stepping stone to 
spiritual realisation and as a thing to bo aband- 
oned when the mind has touched the further 
shore of everlasting truth. The noble sentiments 
erpre»sed in tlu following line*, delightfully 
rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold, fiotn tho 
Bhagavad-Oita represent tho true attitude of tho 
higher Hinduism in regird to the nature of reli* 
gious rites — 

Serenity of soul, benignity, 

Sway of tho silent spirit, constant stress 
To sanctify tho nature— these things make. 

Good rite, and true religiousness o( mind. 

The Ute Sivami Vivekatianda struck the truo 
note of Hinduism when he said * Kick soul b 
potentially divine. The goal is to manifest the 
divinity within, by controlling nature, external 
and i’; tern'll. Da this either by work, or 
worship or psychic control Or philosophy, — by ono 
or moro or nil these, — and lie free. This is all 
of religion. Doctrines or dogma*, or rituals ov 
hooks or tompJfs, or form?, aro but secondary 
details,’ 

What is wanted at tho pre«ent time of spiri- 
tual stress nnl storm in this country is not a 
new religion ; but a ru-ii>torpretntion of its old 
religion in the light of tho best thought of its 
greatest Biges an l saints, if this is done, much 
of tho criticism to which Hinduism is exposed 
will disippenr and we shall have a purified 
Hinduism best ndaptid to the scientific and philo- 
sophic spirit of tho age. 

Dr. Hume devotes corskUrabto space to tho 
discussion of the doctrines of Karma and lie- 
incarnation. We Gnd wo arc unable to agree 
with him in what ha regirds as thoir inherent 
defect*. The doctrine ofKarraa is but the converse 
of the old truth to which repression is given in tho 
Dibit) : — Whatsoever a men aoweth, that tb all he 
else, reap. It is not more true that in ago we reap 
the fruits of the seed we sew in youth tlnn that 
we gather in this life the harvest of an innumer- 


able series of past lives. Karma is 'a universal 
law that binds together the past, the present 
and the fu'ure in the cycle oF evolving life and 
brings about an adjustment of the external and 
the internal conditions of existence. It offers an 
explanation of tlio' otherwise insoluble riddle of 
the evident inequalities and consequent sufferings 
of life and thus affords justification of the ways 
of Providence. It opens out to us a world of in- 
finite hope and infinite responsibility. It puts us 
in a pleasanter relation to nil persons 6ml all 
things. Once we believe that we are reaping 
wh.it we have sown and that our present circums- 
tances aie the results of our past choices and an 
oppoitunity for repairing mistakes and building 
character, the ways of the world cease to be 
cruel; they become loving, just and wise. Tho 
moral root of the theory of Ivarm.a is the sense 
of justico and the conviction not only that justice 
will be done but that it is now being done. Some 
Western minds seem inclined to confound the 
doctrineof Karma with blind fatalism. As a matter 
of fact, it is not fatalism, except in so far as juslied 
has something in esistiblo and unalterable in it. 
It is simply a re statement of the great truth 
that we are the architects of our fortune and the 
makers of our destiny. Jt really involves a free 
choice of action, and nn opportunity for re-maklng 
ourselves and out suiroundings. It regards our 
life upon earth to be a discipline and n prepara- 
tion for the attainment of higher forms of being, 
finally leading to infinite and immortal life and 
bliss everlasting. It ia often asked if we have 
lived before, how is it tint wo do not remember 
our former liveB ? To this H may be replied that 
tho links which connect the successive moments 
ofom present experience are often unconscious 
ones, and their validity as links docs not depend 
upon their being remembered ever afterwards. 
We forget tho first year of our life, but one docs 
not on that Recount deny that wo lived it, and 
that it helped to mould us. Though 
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TUB INDIAN RBVIBTV. 


It was not tho fault of tli* (iivcrniucnt of l*idi» 
or tin) lVcaiiluiisy Btnkii lint tin* proposils were 
not carried tli tough. Tlih im qti?*lion tint di- 
rectly nflVts the nliolo bn'inm cnnmunitjr. It i« 
for them to eon«idei whether they aro content t>i 
conduct their bunincH on th* ti»«w of binlc rstn 
and allow tlio condition* under which that rate is 
regulated to remain as rigid in llm) now are.” 

u. noth i»Y tiik i:i)in>it. 

Tho corrpspond«iicc tint Ins pvaod between 
Jlewra. Hunuid Montagu A. * (Jo. and tho India 
'Office which foimi the aiihj-c*. of a Parliamentary 
• White Paper recently Nuicd allow* elmrly that in 
tho recent purchwea of ailver, tho India Oflii ha* 
undoubtedly acted in tho beat inter* at# of India, 
tho trail* iction resulting in n envlng of 7. r » l«hba 
to the Indian Exchequer. 

On January 8, 1912, Mews. Sunu.d Montagu 
and Co. wrote thus to Sir Felix S.-bustci, Vmanci .1 
Adviaer to tho Count il of India : 

• W, renlnra to -a. “J—uS 

\Vo repic consignments from P , purposes, 
own or a.lvcr peon nrly Jig ” Wth hare to adi 
am«p«R about M>.tMV • r«T g| * ,t that wo put this 
at tho market price • t (1 0 market pi ices ruling 

.il.wdownte>o«r«0Mrt»** a||d ,,, p0 „ t ltln th g 

on tho day* wo n»aVo * o BC( , ount Wo should not in 
llank of England for 7 . #t _ , . and prices would 

tho least disturb tlio • , )lo case in tho past, bo run 
not as has been the •» putlog B ilrcr into tho Hank of 
up against you* • ■ l r .a»y oeeurrenoo just now that 
England is such *u 0 * „„ comment. Wo particularly 

out doing so would crc jhing Edwin Montagu [I’ndor 
do not Caro about »PP . and brother of the head of 
Secretary of Stato to iu cl Montagu and Co.] on this 
tho Arm of MM® 11 * r » in( „t bo obrions to you. We do 
mattor for reason® ll hllt our e ioso relationship totlus 
not see, howeser, tlt0 against tho India Council „ 
gentleman ahou' 1 " u< it they conscientiously think 
doing buatoo®* to do so.’ 

that it la to the ^ the lottern that tlio India 
It is ovi *" ovan t uny Wnowledgo of the 
Oifico wishc' . public. Various orrnngo- 

t tenon ctlun “"'™ [if ,|,i P pin S tin ail,,, to led,,, 
„ e „l. warn W' Simi.cl Mont.,;,, ,t Co. 

amt in <I( . „„ ,oo moot ,lr„„ E |,. u , e 

aay they * dipping, I>t only to D„ m . 

adviaaiolity o , lioS to Calcutta until ,h e , 
bay, anil ”»< -e*""- 
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is will m*. of the hag.* The m*oii fur the teertef 
is tibtiou* 


p . naigturenti 

almost wnHy, and it n srry possible that no ot,« »«‘ll 
inspect anything unusual is ok tiring if wo send *»W 
there (until it niches Its distillation). On tho Other 
hand.'i raetioally ro ahlpmi nt» art i «er ms Into Calcutta, 
beyond very ini Jernt" ones, el i ptmg oa b< half of tho 
Indian (loiermnent, and 1 Inhere that the moment It 
lie 'nines known that 2'3l,0ll | lf 1 is leiung J /union for that 
ijuarter It will lju almost Impossible to th* «CCfet 

any longer,’ 

In ntmtwr lo it t»l«jiliorie ic.fjiiiry on Novem- 
ber III, 1912, Me sum. Kiti.U'l Montxgu A Co. 
wrote to the India Office n letter, in wbicli the 
following ippeani ■ 

’Although your orders l.aro been large, they formed 
at limes but a portion of our businias (which iiirolres a 
con.idrniblo n.imb. r «•[ clients), and aupposing »re ft It 
justified in dirutg ng the names of those (liinU with 
whom no oiJ business on the same days as with you it 
is no mere practicable to disentangle from the tWt those 
frnm i . ,,r "‘ ,dc y°" T Hirer than to identify the grape 
M the ll!, / ny .^ len dr °'’ of "■ inc b*d been obUmcd. 

;, b r l of the ’picnt on is to imply that wo worn 
and »eH M‘ C r ,,,r ‘ ry t0 ! *’ ,c °P ,,r f° *to«.k* of .ilrrr 
raoat .ad.. « yoU * t ,n CB * ,,BP « I priec. wo protest 
bmo rlfl 1 -. a f,' ln,t V ,H, * n imputation. * At no 

duration Ut ,lft Wings of Bilrrr during -the entire 
aesle and then Ur T ' m0ro lh '° on » I'mlW 
wh ei, wo id .n y ' n A con ? rct,M w, ‘h other business 
IJ.ardaTd n^fo r nd, T h *’ •Emitting tenders to 
fart wb<. < ’ t,,er forego Oosernments. As a matter of 

eotisulrrinn »? f C , t,,J not ®monnt to 29,000? which, • 

^s^vT^wsh- 

J«»r Hr.l S “■ P “ " 1 " Ch >"»« *"J P«l «f 

It .» obviaita Ih.t a gco.i ,l.,l „r capti.l I, a, 

„ ” nt »' l« Ptrly purposa*. At '• 

be U “ ™ «"« help t l,|„u„5 that If,. 

, ” f ” r ,nd: ' 1 in future rlpbll, cut' ’ 

TJ — I "" i " — ‘■"'"-which 

»ro nt present b^in" held r t 

"‘fn.pt ought b, lo ” ’‘ DJ " crr 

>i.«..p»ib,, wi, ,?, , v. "''“““M 1 

Ontbalacool it ,^ "t T InJ '’- 

I nil inn ,« r>> „ ‘">'1 "" "■» 

posited in Ve i . . 1 sun>s be do- • 

po'-nert m England with Eneli.h 

»*' »•" •! interest »„ d ' l "’ n °”'- 

be»aac„c omiJe „ l| / li ^ r l ;™- S -..ou.d 
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COPYRIGHT ACT, 1911. 

* BY 

MR. - NAY AN U. PANDIA, M.A., IX.B. 


/giN the 16th December 1911, an Act of far- 
W reaching importance to British authors 
1 received the sign manual of. His Majesty 
in England. It is called tho Copyright Act, 1911, 

. and is divided into 37 sections, the last section of 
\ the Act providing that it shall come into operation 
in the United Kingdom on the 1st July 1912, and 
in any other British possession to which the Act 
extends, on the proclamation thereof within that 
possession by the Governor. Power is further 
reserved to the various British legislatures to pass 
such supplemental legislation as they may think 
fit. The Act protects inter alia all kind of lite- 
rary work which includes compilations, and also 
“collection work” which includes Encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, year-books, newspapers, reviews, 
magazines and similar periodical publications. 

. Rights ,— Copyright as regards an original work 
published by an author in bis own right, may be 
defined as the sol® right to produce it, and as 
regards an unpublished work, the sole right to 
publish it or any material portion thereof. Copy- 
right carries with it the right of sole enjoyment 
as regards tbe publication, translation, dramatisa- 
tion, converting a non-dramatic work into a 
dramatic work, and mechanical reproduction 
'through gramophones, cinematographs, etc., but 
. fairly dealing with any work for the purpose of 
study, research, criticism, review or newspaper 
summary does not constitute a breach of copy- 
right. Tho said exclusive right is assignable 
wholly or in part hut not so as to bind the reversion 
longer than 25 years, and subsist® In the author 
during his life-time and for 50 years thereafter ; 
but provision has been made id the Act for the 
reproduction of the said works by other persons 
before tbe expiration of the said period of 50 


years upon tho payment of a royalty of 10 per 
cent of tbe published price, to hia heirs. Provision 
has also been made in tbe Act for compelling a 
refractory owner of a copyright in respect of tho 
publication of a deceased author, to grant a 
license to the applicant to reproduce the' work on 
such terms as the Court may impose. 

Civil remedies . — Where copyright in any work 
has been infringed, the owner has within thrflg 
years from tbe infringement, all such remedies by 
way of restraining breach of confidence, injunc- 
tion, damages, accounts etc., as are conferred by 
law for the infringement of a right, and with the , 
view to protect the author and facilitate proof, it 
has been enacted that the Courts should presume 
that the work enjoys a copyright, that the plaintiff 
is the owner of it, and that the name of tho 
author or publishers is correctly stated therein, 
All infringing copies of such work and all plates 
used for their production are deemed to beeomo 
the property of the owner of the copyright, 
but if the defendant proves that he believed in 
good faith and after reasonable inquiry that no 
copyright subsisted in the work, the plaintiff will 
only be entitled to aD injunction, and the Court 
will not restrain by order the construction of a 
building which is alleged to infringe the plaintiff® 
copyright, but will leave him to seek bis remedy 
in damages. < 

Importation of copies . — Copies made outside 
tbe United Kingdom of any work in which copy- 
right subsists, which if made in tbe United King, 
doni would infringe copyright and as to which 
the owner of -the copyright has given notice to the 
Commissioner of Customs that he desires that such 
copies should not be imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall not be allowed to be imported, but 
the Commissioner of Customs may require to be 
first satisfied that the copies do in fact infringe 
the applicant’s copyright and may require security 
to be deposited for the reimbursement of any ex- 
penses and damages. 
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INDIA'S MONEY IN LONDON 


YVe have no doubt it win g . 

country. is earning 

.. , . the movement wlucn h 

stimulus to tne the lofty M»d 

strength every fcj, [tom the accre- 

lire g'" n S elements through 

tion. wM=h >'sv. S™”" “"Lee end to 
centuries oi superstition snd g 

„ lk8 them shed, w . o!t h. 

cient influence j) r Hume 

notion. "rminsting 

“ iS h 'tI y ho;: ;tm receive the we, come 

v.himaandwah.p nWon 

it deserve. «t the Js 

in general, moie especially s* *he 
whU.aka S lively end intelligent interest ,n 
time-honoured iaith of the Hindus. 

ISOll'S MOStt l» LQHDDM. 

j. THE HON. Hit- MANMOIUNDAS ItAHJI. 


’HI question ot the Gold Standard Keserv. 
in heiegtept iu this country end the iarg 

T „„nunt.iO-.hM.neesi„L,nd.o,.e. ga- 

ging the attention ot the Commermi Ocmmunr^ 
b ° real cold Btandatu 

lor eomo time past. AVe want g 

and not on. in name only as the present Gold 

Standard in this country appear, to he. The iange 

amount of Cash Balance, held u, London is rig 
ly considered to he unjust to tin. country. Then, 
em be no doubt of the foot that the policy of 
hoping large balance, in London and giving 
Urge L, to- English Bank. » »» » 

nominal interest is strongly disapproved of by lb. 
Indian Merchants. I, would mean • great hing 
tor commerce and industry h.re, were « large 
part of them balance, kept in this country and 
advance., made to indigenous concern,. I would 
pres, for the transfer oi all the cash balance, 
tn thi. country. Tbs Secretary of Slat. .>) k«p 
» much rs is required to copo with his engage- 


ments for. limited period,.., 12 months. Ih» 
question of heavy eish bil.nes. “ 'f 

this year by the shnorm.l increase and by th. 
unfortunate odmis.ion of the fact (In response to n 

question from. Labour Member) by the Govern- 
ment that money is sometimes borrowed at 3j 
per „nt and loaned .t 2j per cant. Ever, centre- 

vers, is likely M run into extreme, end I fear 

the controversy regarding Hie currency policy has 
al.odon.so. But leaving aside the extremes I 
think that the Government will do well in chang- 
ing Us present policy and tranaferring a large 
part of ita Cash Balane.s to this country whereby 
the rate of interest in thie country may remain 
low and give facility tetrad, and commerce. I may 
ho .Bowed to quote th. following words of Sir 
JamsaBcgbie, Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of 
Bombay, in support of m, statement : A few 

year, ago th. Government of India were convinced 
that it was necsss.ry to relax rart ot the restric- 
tions placed on the Banks b, allowing them to 

borrow in London under certtin conditions, and 
proposed to legislate accordingly, if that . 

tion had bean carried out it would h.va gone a 
long way toward, preventing the higher level, 
being reached by Bank rat. in ordinary years 
Thera would not for example have been an eight 
per cent. rat. in Bombay to-day. The proposals 
were however vetoed by th. Secretary o! State. 

Various reasons w.r’e given for that decision, but 
with all dim deference to the London authorities 
i„m, humble opinion thoy tailed to appreciate 
tbs fact that the public already labour under se- 
vere conditions in the money market largely caused 
by the management ot the treasury balances. They 
f.iled to recognise that it was due to the public 
to endeavour to mitigate those conditions by re- 
laving the extreme restrictions placed on the po- 
wers oi the Presidency Binksand so enabling the 
banks to afford some measure oi relief to the 
public in the form of lowering the bigli level of 
bank rate during the busiest months of the year. 



tnr. ikbiak itnvir.w. 
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It ww not the fault of the Government of ImIK 
or the Pceiiilenoy Binks that tho propomle wero 
not carried through. This is nquselion th»t di- 
rectly nff-cts tho whole business community. It is 
for them to consider whether they aro content to 
conduct their business on tho basis of bank rate 
and allow tho conditions under which that mte is 
regulated to remain as rigid as they now are." 

U. NOTE BY TUC EDI Toll. 

Tho correspondence that li«i parsed between 
Messrs, Samuel Montagu k Co. and tho India 
V Office which forms the 6ul»j-c‘ of a Parliamentary 
, White Paper jeccntly issued shows cleuly that in 
tho recent purchases of silver, tho India Office h-is 
undoubtedly acted in tho best interests of India, 
tho transaction resulting in a saving of 7*7 likhs 
to the Indian Exchequer. 

On January 8, 1912, Messrs Samuel Montagu 
and Co. wrote thus to Sir Felix Schuster, Financi >1 
Adviser to tho Council of India : — 

'\Y« venture to make a suggestion to vou with regard 
to silver purchases for too Indian Government which 
you may consider as of Taluc Our proposal is this. 
Wfl ree-ivo consignments from special clients of onr 
own of silver peculiarly adapted to coinage purposes, 
’averaging about 50,000*. per week, whu.fi wo hare to soil 
at the market price*. Wo suggest that wo put this 
silver down to your account at tho market pvtcet ruling 
on tho days we make tho sale, and deposit it in tho 
Hack of England for your account- We should wot in 
tho least disturb the market . . . and prices would 
wot so has been tho Invariable even in tho past, bo inn 
np against you. . . . Putting silver into tho Rank of 
England is such an everyday occurrence just now that 
our doing so would create no comment. Wo particularly 
do not oaro about approaching Edwin Montagu [Under 
Secretary of State for India, and brother of the head of 
tho firm of Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co.] on tins 
matter for reasons that must be obvious to vou. Wo do 
not see. ho wever, that our closo reivtionship to tins 
gontlcmaa should mil tato against tho India Councils 
doing business with us if they conscientiously think 
that it is to their advantage to do so.’ 

It is evident froai the letters that the India 
Office wished to prevent any knowledgo of the 
transaction being made public. Various arrange- 
ments wore made for shipping the silver fo India, 
and in own letter Messrs. Samuel Montagu Jfc Co 
say they ‘would urge on you must strongly the 
advisability of shipping, at present, only to Bom- 
bay, and rot anything to Calcutta until the cat 


i» well eat cf the bag.’ The rei«on far the eecrtcy 
in obvious - 

‘Bombay is accustomed to receive Urge consignments 
almost weekly, ami it is very possible that no one i 
suspect anything unusual is occurtng ir we teua »nv cr 
there (until it reaches its destination). On the W* p 

hand.’practically no shipments are ever undo to C*ieuw», 

beyond very moderate ones, excepting on behalf of Vio 
Indian Government, and l behove that the moment it 
becomes known that 2l1>,000f, is leaving I/Ondon for 
quarter it will bo almost Impossible to ViWp UvoKcrM 
any longer.’ 

In answer to n telephono inquiry on Novem- 
ber 13, 1912, Messrs. Sur.u-1 Montagu A- Co. 
wrote to the India Offica a letter, in which the 


fallowing ippears: — 

» Although your orders have been largo, they formed 
at times but a portion of our business (which involve* a 

considerable number of clients), and supposing wo felt 
justified in divulging tho names of those clients with 
whom wo did business on the same days as with you it 
is no mere practicable to disentunghi from thc list tbos© 
which proudoyonr silver than to identify the grapo 
from which any given drop of vvino had boon obtained, 
Ifthoobjoet of the question is to imply that wo were 
engaged in a conspiracy to pile up largo stocks of silver 
and veil them to you at an enhanced price, wo protest 
most indignantly against such an imputation. At no 
time were our holdings of silver during -the entire 
duration of your orders more than on a very limited 
scale, and then only in connection with other business 
which we had in hand, such ai submitting tenders to 
lh a/il and other foreign Governments. As a matter of 
fact, when your first order reached us on March ft our 
entire stock ofsiiicrdid not amount to 20,000/, which, 
considering the scale of normal business, whether as 
dealers or brokers, is a qiiaiilitr un/llotaMe. A* a 
matter of fact though this docs not in the least touch tho 
question, tlio bulk of this paltry sum figured in our 
hooks at over tho price nt which we executed any pvrt of 
your Erst order.’ 

It is obvious that n good deal of captial lias 
been made out oF this far px-ty purposes. At 
the same lime we cannot help tli inking that tbo 
best interests of India require tint tlio Secretary 
of State far India should in future rigidly cut 
down the enormous Indian cash balances which 
«ro nt present being held in Lamia a &od every 
attempt ought to b» nude to keep as much ol 
them as possible with the Government of India. 
On the fare of it it looks ratlur bard on tbo 
Indian tax piyer that vast kudis should be de- 
posited in England with English bankers at nomi- 
nal rates of interest and yet borrowings should 
be made st considerably higher rales. 
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MR.-NAYAN H. PANDtA, H.A., ufl. 


the 10th December 1911, an Act of far- 
reaching importance to British authors 
received the sign manual of. His Majesty 
in England. • It is called the Copyright Act, 1911, 
and is divided into 37 sections, the last section of 
1 the Act providing that it shall come into operation 
in the United Kingdom on the 1st July 1912, edJ 
in any other British possession to which the Act; 
extends, on the proclamation thereof within that 
possession by tbo Governor. Power is further 
reserved to the various British legislatures to pass 
such supplemental legislation as they may think 
fit. The Act protects inter alia all kind of Site, 
my work which includes compilations, and also 
“ collection work" which includes Encycloprodias, 
dictionaries, year-books, newspapers, reviews, 
magazines and similar periodical publications. 

Righto . — Copyright as regards an original work 
published by an author in bis awn right, may bo 
defined as the sole right to produce it, and ag 
regards an unpublished work, the sole right t 0 
publish it or any material portion thereof. Copy, 
right carries with it the right of sola enjoyment 
as regards the publication, translation, dramatis^. 
•. tion, converting a non-dramatio work into a 
dramatic work, and mechanical reproduction 
through gramophones, cinematographs, etc,, bi,t 
fairly dealing with any work for the purpose nf 
study, research, criticism, review or newspaper 
summary does not constitute a breach of copy, 
right. The said exclusive right is assignable 
wholly or in part but not so as to bind the reversion 
longer than 25 years, and subsists in the author 
- during his life-time and for 50 years thereafter - 
’ hot provision has been made in the Act for the 
reproduction of the said works by other persona 
before the expiration of the said period of go 


years upon the payment of a royalty of 10 per 
cent of the published price, to his heirs. Provision 
has also been made in the Act for compelling a 
refractory owner of a copyright in respect of the 
publication of a deceased author, to grant a 
license to the applicant to reproduce the' work on 
each terms as the Court may impose. 

CiiriZ remedies.— Where copyright in any work 
has been infringed, the owner has within three 
years from the infringement, all such remedies by 
way of restraining breach of confidence, injunc- 
tion, damages, accounts etc., as are conferred by 
law for the infringement of a right, and with the 1 , 
view to protect the author and facilitate proof, it 
has been enacted that the Courts should presume 
that the work enjoys a copyright, that the plaintiff 
is the owner of it, and that the name of the 
author or publishers is correctly Btated therein. 
All infringing copies of such work and all plates 
used for their production are deemed to become 
the property of the owner of the copyright, 
but if the defendant proves that he believed in 
good faith and after reasonable inquiry that no 
copyright subsisted in the work, the plaintiff will 
only be entitled to an injunction, and' the Court 
will not restrain by order the construction of a 
building which is alleged to infringe the plaintiff’s 
copyright, but will leave him to seek bis remedy 
in damages. 

Importation of copies.— Copies made outside 
the United Kingdom of any work in which copy- 
right subsists, which if made in the United King- 
dom would infringe copyright and as to which 
the owner of the copyright has given notice to the 
Commissioner of Customs that he desires that such 
copies should not be imparted into the United 
Kingdom, shall not be allowed to be imported but 
the Commissioner of Customs may require to be 
first satisfied that the copies do in fact infri 
tb» eppl.W, copyright «ed mey require sccuriS 
to be deposited for the reimhiiroo^.^. * 


o deposited tor the isimbursemeat 0 f 
pense3 and damages. 
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Special Provisions.— In the ca&a of a work of 
joint authorship, copyright subsists during tho 
life of tho author who first dies and a term of fifty 
years after, or during tho life of tho author who 
dies last, whichever period is tho longer, and 
failure on tho part of ono of tho joint outhors to 
satisfy the conditions conferring copyright does 
not detract from the full rights of tho others. In 
the case of a posthumous work, copyright subsists 
until the date a* tho publication with tho 
consent or acquiescence of the owner, and 50 years 
thereafter, and the right ie deemed to subsist in the 
owner of the tnanu"cript for the time being. In the 
case of Government publications, the copyright be- 
longs to Government and continues for a period of 
50 years from the date of tho first publication of the 
work. In the mo of a photograph, copyright sub- 
sists therein for a like period from the making of 
the original negative from which the photograph is 
derived. The English law of copyright may be 
applied to foreign works by an Order in Council. 

By a notification of the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department, No. 60 dated 
Simla, the 30th October 1912, the English Copy- 
right Act, 1911, was proclaimed in India and it 
was directed that the Act should come into opera- 
tion in British India from the date of the said 
publication. This welcome measure probably does 
away with the old Act XX., of 1847 enacted for 
the encouragement of learning in the teiritories 
subject to the Government of the East India 
Company. 

In connection with the law of Copyright, it may 
he interesting to mention the case of Tompkins r. 
Hallick, (133 Massaehussots, 32), a case of the re- 
production from memory by an auditor of an un- 
printed play represented for the pecuniary beneGt 
of its author. Tho Court said, “ Mr. Charles 
Dickens was an accomplished reader of selections 
from his own works. If he had selected & story 
which had never been selected or copyrighted, 
there would have been no right on the part of an 


auditor to report it, phonographically or other- 
wise, so ns to avail himself of tho copy by a subse- 
quent oral delivery by himself or another to 
whom ho might transfer it. Tho genius of Mr. 
Dickens was essentially dramatic. If he had seen 
fit to prepare and read himself a dr^na, repre- 
senting its various characters, such a literary pro- 
duction woutd not have beon any less protected 
than a written discourse or lecture. Nor can it 
be perceived that if, instead of reading such a 
drama himself, he had permitted it to be repre- 
sented on the stage, which is but a reading by 
several persons instead of one, accompanied by 
music, scenery and tho usual accessories of the 
stage, bis rights as an author to protection would 
bo in any way diminished." 

Now corrections and additions to an old work 
may become the subject matter of copyright. A 
person who employs another for remuneration to 
compile a book for him, may be entitled to the 
copyright in the book. Tho matter depends upon 
agreement express or implied. It should be noted 
that a true and proper abridgment, boing the re- 
sult of Intelligent labour and literary skill, con- 
densing into a small compass the substance of a 
comparatively laige work by retrenching unneces- 
sary and uninteresting circumstances, and con- 
veying the sense in fresh language, is a new and 
meritorious work, and does not infringe the copy- 
right of tbe larger work. But a colorable abridg- 
ment which is a work of scissors and paste rather 
than of intelligent labour and literary skill, is an 
infringement of copyright. 

Under the English law of copyright made 
applicable to India, it is likely that the law of 
piracy will receive further elucidation, but in this 
connection it is necessary to bear in mind that 
section 31 of tho English Act abrogates the 
common Law of England and therefore English 
cases decided before the Act of 1911 was pa°ssed 
will have to be used with circumspection in similar 
tascs coming before tbe Courts in India, 
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UR. K. a. krishnaswami aiyar E. a. 

All o.tn». ,><*’■ '** “‘3 IXHeht 

America is proud ° f her ot bet 

which is attache! to Y f f a Indus justly talcs 

{Sff WitiS.’S* "SS «> 

aristocracy. 

I^TILthe Indiana were brought nnd.r the 
ioditcnce oi EngH.h.dncation .p.r.tn.l «» 
a mental greatness was ‘he ida.Hb.t was b 
tenth lor centuries before .be nation, and the 
attempts ol the great national leaders t P 
were invariably directed towards -king 
community lit to apprcmn.t. such mo tdeJ. 
Mental ecience 'monopolised * to “ it i 

intellectual aristocracy ol 

"elusion cl other branched kno.ledg Ide.lm- 
tnok such a barn root on the dower o! the Indian 
intellect that the material world was rega. • “ 

• nnt.ro illusion; considerable .tt.nt.cn ww pmd 

deductive and abstract sciences, little ot- 
to inductive and concrete sciences. Its dig J 

„1 labour does not appear to have entered ..to tb 

' c.«ceptio„clth.Br,bma».and,b«d„e.op»en^ 

' sciences bearing on industries was sadly » g^ 
The cultivation ol natural science 
as subsidiary to metaphysical and medical eemne- 
Dot the industries ol the country "'re in the 
hands oi people who were 

tcom generation to generation and bad acquire 
a degree el manual deateri.y that couldno. be 

:„;L,d. lor all classes .1 ‘bo 
..Seal merit was considered to be an rud.spenm 

Me qu.lidc.ticn lor a respectable -..‘us >" ' * 

Until scientific industrial methods brought about 


T^nnl development of ‘b« .industnes in 

the West, the tollowing of purely spiritual 
"deal, in India was .‘tended w»h corny 
mendable progress on the ethical as we 
social side. The Mowing lr “" ° M ° 

tb. despatches of Sir. Thomas Munroc, the great 

statesman, who ruled over this Presidency in the 

earlier part of the nineteenth century bear out 
the truth of the above assertion 

arithmetic, the' .ft™ Sent of 

Earoci and it ai.il, s.tion i. to heeom.au article ol 
Sw»» England and India I am convinced that 

England will gain by the imparted cugo. 

But while the intellectual classes in India 


nut w„,„, w. — 

contented themselves with carrying mental science 
to a high pitch of perfection and neglected physical 
science to a most Borious entent, the learned men _ 
'in the West carried on researches in natural 
science and such » marvellous progress was achie- 
ved that Western iodnstrislism was enabled to 
cheapen production and place within the reach ol 
the poorer classes comforts and Injuries ol life 
which they could not have commanded betore. 
The cheap product, of the Western industries 
Seeded all the markets which ware previously the 
monopoly ot the Indian manufacturers and 
swamped out the comparatively dearer Indian 
product. The. relative indust, ial positions ot 
India and England were reversed within ball a 
century alter Sir Thomas Monroe penned the 
despatch mentioned above. This was fol- 
lowed by the Hew ot wealth from the East to the 
-West to a degree that the resultant poverty could 
not bo viewed with unconcern even by tho 
philosophic East. Inthe meantime, English educa- 
tion advanced with rapid strides in India. But 
before English education had sufficient tune,tn 
implant in the minds ol the cultured Ir ■ 
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dcsiro for acquiring knowledge in natural Bcieneo 
and for utiliaiog Buch knowledgo in tho improve- 
ment of Indian industries, Industrial progress in 
the West had advanced by leaps and bound*. Tho 
Indians of tho present day arc confronted with 
the difficulty of carrying on an uphill work in 
industrial matters in tho faco of tho powerful 
competition from tho "Western manufacturers, 
who aro moro than half a century in advance 
of us in tho race for industrial progress. They 
are hampered by the circumstance that they have 
littlo or no training in modern industrial methods 
and have no other means of acquiring practical 
knowledgo in them than by sitting at the feet of 
the Western manufacturers and learning such 
lessons as they may be prompted by pure genero- 
city to impart. English education has opened 
the minds of tho cultured classes to tbeso draw- 
back* in our industrial system and there is a 
general discontent with tho existing state of 
• things. The anxiety to achieve progress with 
rapid strides to make up for lost time, brings in 
Its train spasmodic efforts to assimilate complex 
manufacturing and other institutiona in the Indian 
industrial polity which are mostly barren of 
auccess. The failure brings about a reaction in 
the minds of the public, and in several places all 
efforts towards joint stock enterprise are viewed 
with suspicion. The lofty spiritual and ethical 
ideals that ought to guide the actions of the com- 
Wl.'mAVj w> Vo Vne -mural degiafca- 

tion attending failure iu business concerns. More- 
over, the intellectual and other forces that are 
at work in the country as a result of English 
education for the last half a century and more, 
are altogether different in nature and intensity 
from those that were at play at any former period 
of Indian History. The philosophy and science of 
the West have wrought a complete change in the 
minds of Indians educated on Western lines. Rail- 
ways and modern commerce have necessitated the 
commingling of all sections of the community to an 


extent that could not have been drramt of b 
century or two ago. The sublime beatitude of 
tbe spiritual ideal of bi* forefather* fade* away 
from tho mind* of tie Hindu In the presence of 
the marvellou* results achieved by Western science 
in promoting tbe material comfort* and luxurie* 
of man. The idealistic civilisation of the Hindu 
i* brought into (harp conflict with tho realistic 

civilisation of tbe We*t. The desire for material 

splendour ha* taken a* much hold of the Urabman, 
who«e ideal from time immemorial ha* been held 
to bo ‘plain living and high thinking/ a* of the 
members of other classee accustomed to regard 
ceremonial pageant* and luxurious living as tho 
necessary accompaniment* of a decent existence. 
Material wealth and power are gradually di«plac- 
ing intelligence, education and hereditary prestige 
as factors determining superiority in social posi- 
tion. It would be impossible to Cod at the pre- 
sent time a Vashisbta who though able to command 
the adoration of Emperors would reside in a 
Parnatala and live h life of simplicity and 
charity. Even if there could be one of such a 
stamp, therein no guarantee that ho would command 
any regard worth the name. 1 1 is now too much 
to expect the educated Hindu to regard tho ' 
spiritual and ethical excellence that may be im- 
parted to the lives of the cultured classes in the 
land by the idealism of the East as a sufficient 
compensation for the loss on the material side. . 
Tbe moral and material evils that have accom- 
panied industrial development in the West do not 
in any way abate his admiration for the West ; 
and he retorts with some reason that if the 
Eastern intellectual giants with their motto for 
selflessness and charity had applied themselves to 
the study of natural sciences they would have 
been able to regulate industrial development in 
directions beneflcial to the maintenance of public 
morality in its full vigour and calculated to confer 
the greatest good on the largest number of people. 
The spiritual temperament of tho present day 
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tali a century oi English educatum. The 
a „ nail as the half-.duc.ted Indian 

doTot realise in a proper manner the dignity cd 
labour and they consider it degrading to pe.Iorm 
even auch oi the domestic dut.es as the members 
„l a Hindu household had been discharging as a 
matter oi course. The -ant. oi the community 
„ a whole have been multiplied to such an extent 
that most oi the people have to lira beyond their 
mean,. Marriage, which ie a e.cram.nt .wording 
to Hindu religion, has com. to b, regard^ 
as an oco^ion tor negotiations between th. 
parent, ni th, parties, oi a chaiuct.r which may 
roaho the worst usurer blnsh lor ehame. Thoogh 
her, and ther. wo hear.ome expression, el diaap- 
probation .! the practice, .till no honest attempt 
L yet been made to translate th. eentimonl. 
expressed in words to practice. Th. edocatmn 
„t women ha, not yet been taken up with the 
earnestness that ought to be displayed in tbe 
matter, Though mhool. have been opened lor 
givla Ear as the Hiodn, are coneernri female 


education ha. not gone beyond the element.,, 
elage, except in' very rare instances. The 
educated Indian urges aa his excuse for screwing 
ae much money as possible from his lather-in- 
law, that hieitiiehas no Wronger attractions than 
her physical charms and the presents that she may 
bring him. Ho doubt the Hindis wito 
o! the present day is a MirrilAo, a Uaha- 
baya and a Cua'jevaanugalua. But can ehe 
be said to bo his eahadharmachari except M 
one engaged in preparing auch household articles 
as are required for ceremonial occasions, and 
standing by him on auch occasions without com- 
prehending what is being done by him ? Ia ahe, . 
except in rare ioatancea, capable of understanding 
his hopes and aspirations in life and of intelligently 
sympathising with him and helping him in hia 
efforts to attain them ? No doubt she ia willing 
to do everything for her husband bat she has not 
the capacity to understand fully what his real 
dharma is and hence intelligent help cannot 
always be expected of her. Kean natural intelli- 
gence and sturdy common sense no doubt enable 
her to so regulate her behaviour aa to make 
the huBband realise that income departments o! 
domestic life at least, he has % useful helpmate. 
But it has to be considered- whether soma 
degree of culture will not be necessary to enable 
tbe wife to exercise a wholesome influence aa 
mistress of tbe household. Neither Medieval 
nor modern India Las realized that real national 
progress is possible only when there is intelli- 
gent and hearty co-operation batween tbe 
male and the female sections of the community, 

' The sterner sex though outwardly assertive is vi r . 
tually in the leading strings of the so-called 
weaker one and the absence of co-operation 
heavy drag on. natural 


between them . _ 

progress. Turning to matters social na nna 
that personal aggrandisement is the chief factor 
influencing men's conduct in almost all departments 
of human activity. The yearning for higher ed^. 
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cation is mostly with a -view to turn the acquired 
culture into a means of securing wealth. The 
University degree is regarded merely as a stamp 
of the candidate’s fitness to be tiken into service ; 
and this leads to young men being made to 
undergoing education in various branches of know- 
ledge without any thought being bestowed on the 
question whether such acquired knowledge could be 
turned to a practical account and could be utilised 
for the benefit of their fellow -men. The paucity of 
monied men ready to venture their capital on new 
enterprises, which the educated young men may 
be competent to work, no doubt recounts to 
acme extent for the scientific knowledge acquired 
in colleges not being turned to practical use. But 
what about the spectacle of rich young men 
who do not stand in need of their own earnings 
to support their living in decent style striv- 
ing to get patty situations in Government offices 
without even thinking of continuing the scientific 
studies begun at the colleges or carrying on re- 
search work even on a limited scale ? No syste- 
matic attempt boa yet been made by educated 
Indians to transmit even a portion of the 
knowledge acquired to the masses by bringing 
out treatises in Vernacular languages on eucb 
scientific subjects as would be useful to the 
public. A love of ease and a desire to get 
the maximum of personal comfort with the 
minimum of exertion are the besetting weaknesses 
of educated Indians., which is scarcely worthy of 
tho descendants of the great men of the past who 
devoted their whole life-time to the acquisition 
of knowledge, or of the students of Western liter- 
ature and science whose exponents have left 
monuments of stupendous industry. 

The state of circumstances described above is 
no doubt the necessary accompaniment of what 
may he styled the fernentative period of Indian 
history. But can such a state of things he 
allowed to continue, without any attempt at 
reformation ? The answer must be in the 


most emphatic negative. But the reformation 
must be started and engineered not by a 
single individual, however high his moral and 
mental calibre may be, but by a body of 
persons heartily working for tho purpose. Such a 
body will have Cist (1) to take stock of tho exist- 
ing state of things, (2) to ascertain whether there 
has been real progress or only virtual retrogression 
as compared with the state of things that prevailed 
in the anterior periods of our national life, (3) to 
try to ascertain what causes contributed to the pro- 
gress or retrogression ; in what manner the benefi- 
cient causes may be rendered more effective to- 
wards enabling future progress to be made at more 
rapid strides; in what way the forces that acted in 
the past towards retrogression may be neutralised 
and finally (4) to devise a method of action which 
could be adopted by the community without feel- 
ing that there is a sudden flight at a tangent from 
tho course that has hitherto been pursued by them. 
As even the most representative of associations 
could not pretend to lay detailed plans of work 
for the various and varied departments of human 
activity, the bast way to set about to work 
will ba to settle onca for all whether the purely 
spiritual and ethical ideals that have been hither- 
to held up before the nation for centuries together 
could be approximated at all under the modern 
conditions; whether ideals concerned with the 
phenomenal world ought not to be tacked on 
to vpmVmA %Vnita\ xtaa&s, anfi 

so, what sort of ideals ought to be adopted 
for the purpose. Before pronouncing on the 
suitability or other wise of the ideals hitherto ac* 
cepted it will ba necessary to carry on an invest!* 
gation as to whether there has been an honest attempt 
towards approximating such ideals ; whether ah/ 
and what progress has been achieved by such ai> 
attempt ; whether there has been any, and if eo> 
what eort of, retrogression in epite of such at* 
tempts; whether any of our present drawbacks could 
be ascribed to eucb ideals not having been properly 
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attempted to be approximated. Any attempt to 
introduce change? or reforms without Bottling ths 
ideals that are to be striven for and without consider- 
ing what kinds of reform will facilitate the approxi- 
mation of such ideals, will bo barren of results. I 
may even venture to state that without the guiding 
star of ideals the national ship could be steered 
only in a bapbazird manner and on the impulse of 
the moment instead of a well defined aim will do- 
minate tho course of action that may be Followed 
from time to time. The existing usages or at 
least several of them arc considered by come 
section of the peopte to bo necessary for the 
attainment of the spiritual ideal held forth 
before the Aryans for several centuries and 
hence could not be altered simply be- 
cause the desire for material comforts, which 
has arisen in tho minds of the men of the 
present generation, demands a change in them. 
Tho question that has to be considered in 
such a ca90 will be whether a particular re- 
form that is advocatod will or will not retard a 
proper approximation to the ideal. Several of the 
reforms that are needed in our society could be 
carried out without doing violence to the above 
canons even in the eyes of the most conservative 
of our people. There are others that give room 
for discussion as to whether thB existing usages 
facilitate the approximation of iha said ideals, 
whether in so doing they inflict unnecessary 
hardships on members of the community and, 
whether tho reforms advocated will not secure 
the approximation of tho ideals without involving 
such hardship. There are some reforms, the 
necessity for which vividly forces itself upon the 
minds of even the moat stony-hearted men at 
the moment when the misfortune sought to be 
palliated by the reforms actually occurs, but which 
reforms are stoutly resisted on the ground that 
the misery inflicted by the present customs are 
really no miseries at all from a spiritual point of 
view but are only a preparation for bliss in a future 


life. In such eases tho question naturally arises 
whether the mortification of the physical body 
enforced upon Buch members of the community as 
have Just entered tbe threshold of their lives will 
•bo viewed by them as preparation for a future 
blissful state and whether in the absenco of such a 
consciousness the object aimed at could be secured. 
In such cases as well as in others where the present 
suffering is so very acuto that the enforced physical 
mortification imposed upon the victims could not 
be reconciled with any fairness or justice, the pros, 
pect of remote spiritual benefit is not sufficient to 
prevent feelings of indignation arising in the hearts 
of ordinary men against institutions that enjoin 
such heartless usages. In these cases it may be prq. 
dent even for orthodoxy to desist from its stout 
resistance to all innovations and devise some means 
of satisfying tbe sentiments of tho people instead 
of continuing its stubborn resistance to reform • 
otherwise the current may get too strong 
to be forced along harmless lines and over, 
throw the embankments of orthodoxy and 
Bweep away everything so as to be beyond 
recognition. Such a violent change is far from 
desirable and it is necessary to take time by the 
forelock and regulate matters ,in such a 
manner as to remove tbe unnecessary hardships 
and disabilities now imposed upon the people in 
the name of orthodoxy, wit ho at making 

people give up their aspirations towards the 
time honoured Aryan ideals. To impose dig. 
abilities upon persons less enlightened than our. 
selves under the plea that they are necessary to 
make such peopla serve as useful helpmates to us 
betrays an amount of selfishness that could not bo 
reconciled with a heafthly condition of society. 
Ahimsa Paramo Pharma must be reckoned ag 
a very important factor in any regulations for tho 
guidance of all progressive communities. No doubt 
our mission as a nation is to hold before tbe world 
a high spiritual and ethical 4 


i — sn order that 
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outward nature but may realise that there are 
, ‘ Realities which mako the shows 
Of outward nature, be they never so grand, 

Seem small, worthless and contemptible.*^ , 

But this mission is to be fulfilled not by undergoing 
what may he styled as material mortification butby 
developing tlie beauties of the phenomenal world 
in such a manner that the human heart may feel 
thankful to the All-merciful Providence for placing 
such delightful objects within the reach of men. 
But at the same time material pleasures ought 
not to bo regarded as the be-all and end-all of 
human existence. Material splendour, at the ex- 
pense of spiritual and ethical greatness, could 
not Becure real happiness to humanity. 
Material comforts ought to be made tbe hand- 
maids of ethical and spiritual progress, and the two 
ought to be made to act and to react on each 
other so as to secure mutual improvement instead 
of each being regarded as antagonistic to the other. 
Every social institution must be modelled in such 
a manner as to secure tUU end and any reform 
that will defeat such a purpose could not be accep- 
ted by a real patriot. When it is remembered 
11 that this cataract of boiling life ” would 
41 Bush plunging on and on to endless depths 
And utter thunder till the world shall cease," 
it will he plain to all that the problem coucerned with 
the phenomenal world must engage the attention of 
thinkers for myriads of years tocome. They should 
bo faced and solved in a manner that will 
secure both material happiness and spiritual and 
ethical progress. If the material comforts art 
neglected by any community, it will find itself 
hard pressed by other communities which do no* 
neglect such comforts and it will bo reduced to 
a position where it will bo compelled to strive for 
bare existence. Spiritual and ethical progress 
may bo possible for individuals whose creature 
comforts may be attended to by the other mem- 
bers of tbo society, but Bocicty as a whole cannot 
ftlTord to disregard material comforts. As tbo 


strength of a chain is judged by its weakest lick, 
no community can withstand retrogression if it 
relegates any important section of its members to 
a condition of enforced inferiority and illiteracy. 
The principles of liberty, fraternity and equality 
ought to be translated into practice, com- 
radeship instead of blind servitude being 
expected from women as well as from , the 
lower ranks of our society. The spirit of self- 
aggrandisement which at present dominates 
the action of men aught to be discouraged 
and the motto “men for institutions " ought 
to be substituted for “ institutions for men. 1 ' 
BirapYicYty as distinguished lrom miserliness ought 
to be the motto, and tbe homage to wealth or 
influence, when not accompanied by ethical merit, 
should be sternly disoouraged. The old ideal of 
‘plain living and high thinking* should be practi- 
cally acted up to, instead of the material mortifi- 
cation of medieval India or of the desire for 
material splendour and mere gratification of the 
animal appetites characteristic of India in transi- 
tion. In short, the spiritual and ethical ideals 
held up before the nation from the remote past 
ought to be still tbe guiding stare of national 
progress but the navigation of the national bark 
should be clear of the Scylla of undue idealism on 
the one hand, and the Oharybdis of mere gratifi- 
cation of the sensos end raammonism on the 
other. 

• 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. , 

BT 

MRS. TIRU-NAVUK-AKA80. 


My thoughts and the dreams of the happy past, 
Like tender flowers 
On fragile bowers, ‘ 

With rain-drops heavy, yet are drooping fast. 

My heart as if cleft by a stroke is to-day, 

With great grief wild 
Like orphaned child 

And pines for faces that have faded away. 

My eye with the watching of time’s dark flight 
„ Like jon dim star " 

’mid clouds alar 

By tears half, blinded shines with fainty light, 




THE Rt. Rev. Da. LEFROY . THE SEW METROPOLITAN. 

Dr. Lefroy'a appo'otmcct to tho Bishopric of Calcutta and 
to the high ofSoa of the Metropolitan ot India in succession to 
vwwt*, V\« VtAsVj» 

seven years of well merited work in tho East, has everywhere been 
hailed as a fitting reward of a really virtuous and benevolent 
career. “ Tho Boy Bishop" w returning homo by the end or this 
month and two mantle ba», from all accounts, fallen on deserving 
shoulders. Dr. Lefroy esmo to India loma thirty-three ycara ago 
and his work in this country is of no inconsiderable value. Be- 
sides his learning and bis nrti.es, he has the advantage ot having 
worked practically among the people. Lord Motley is reported 
to havo said that ho heartily wished Dr. Lefroy, the Bishop of 
Lahore, were made the Lieutenant Cloveroor of the Punjab, This 
is no mean compliment to the administrative ability ot the new 
Metropolitan. 
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THE HOI MR. DOKHAIE IH SOUTH AFRICA. 

, DYI 1 <"• 

" . MR. HENRY S. I* POLAR. • 


— 1 LTflOUG IT, in one form or another, tf\ 0 
«L South African Indian question has"bec! n ' 
acute (since the year 1885, although Mr, 
Gandhi's sei vices to India in this part ,j 
His M ijeaty’a Dominions have been given j n 
unstinted measure ever since his arrival here i„ 
1893, although resolutions of protest against t) ie 
ill-treatment of resident Indiana have been passed 
unanimously, sometimes perfunctorily, sometimes 
with vehement expressions of indignation, V,y 
Congress after Congress, this is the Gist occasion 
that ah Indian public man has deemed it nece 8 _ 
sary to visit this Buh-continent and make bimsqf 
Acquainted with such of its problems as affect tj,o 
welfare of his fellow countrymen here. It h a3 
taken almost as long for an Indian of tho fro n t 
vank to visit the Indian colonists of South Africa 
as it took for the Secretary of State for the Cojy. 
nies to acquaint himself with colonial problems a t 
“ fii at hand . W e here earnestly trust that the exa^,. 

pie set by the lion. Mr. Gokhale will bo follow*^ 

‘ from time to time, by such other of Indi a > 8 
leading politicians as may feel the Imperial signjg. 
cance of the principles underlying what at E rs i 
Bight appears to bo a question affecting a paltry 
handful of exiled fcountrymen. 

• >Wlien the news of Mr. Qokhalo’s forthcoming 
tour came to be more cirefully considered by 
thoughtful people in public or private’ poBitio ng 
many and anxious were the inquiries ns to iho 
treatment that',would be accorded even to g0 
distinguished an Indisn as he, and high authorises 
were nervous lest an insult should be put up on 
him by the people 1 of South Africa that wq u id 
inflame feeling in India and aggravate an alre a( jy 
trying situation.' Everything possible was done, £ 0 
furnish Mr. Gokhale with such credential^ B3 
might serve to safeguard him from trouble an( j 
make clear his status as an unofficial envoy of the 
Indian people, coming hero with the knowledge anl j 
Sympathy of thelndian and Imperial Governments, 
in order to arrest, if possible, a critical conflict. 
Before leaving England, Sir. Gokhale had itpp 0r . 
taut interviews with Lord Crewe, Mr. Harcijurt, 
Sir Richard Sdomott, the Agent General in Eng land 
for the Union of South Africa, and Lord Gladsfc 01w> 
the Governor General, and the Union Govert%ent 
were formally advised of bis coming tour. jfhey 


at once approached the Indian leader with an 
offer of oflicial hospitality duriDg his stay in tho 
country. Whilst appreciating the proffered 
courtesy, the commuuity felt that Mr. Gokhale 
was their guest and that, in the peculiar cireum- 
Btanc.es in which the visit took place, it would not 
be advisable to accept tho Government’s offer to 
provide suitable accommodation in each centre 
that ho visited. The offer' of a private railway 
saloon for himself and party was, however, grate- 
fully accepted, upon the condition that all fares 
were to be paid by the community. Upon Mr. 
Gokhale’s arrival at Capetown whore nearly BOO 
telegrams of welcome awaited him he was received 
"by an officer of the Immigration Department who 
was placed on special duty during his stay in order 
to tsciYitaio tnreffi'ng arrangements, anff this 
gentleman accompanied him tbroughoufc the tour. 
At Capetown a letter was handed to Mr. Gokhala 
on behalf of tho Hon. Mr. Abraham Fischer, the 
Minister for the Interior, welcoming him on behalf 
of . tho Government, and offering, him the 
Government’s hospitality during his stay at 
Pretoria, the 6eat of the Government of the Union. 
The message concluded with a hope that the visit 
would prove enjoyable. This offer was accepted 
by bim. 1 •. 

Mr. Gokhale had had a foretaste of South 
African racial prejudice before leaving England, 
on making application for bis steam-passage by the 
Union-Castle Lino. At first a demand was raado 
that the cost of reserving a whole saloon should be 
paid, owing to the possibility of the refusal of 
white passengers .to share the -same cabin with 
biro. But the attempt failed, and he left England 
, by the K. M. S. .SWou on Oct.- 7,' reaching 
Capetown on the 22nd idem. Here he was wel- 
comed by the mombers of the local Reception 
Committee and by a Transvaal Indian deputation 
headed by Mr. M. K, Gandhi, who accompanied 
Mr. Gokhale throughout the tour, and acted aa 
hia private secretary. At Capetown, the Legislative 
centre of the Union, a public reception was held 
in the City Hall presided over by the Mayor, and 
amongst those present were Senator W p 
Schr.in.rmd. number of the lending c itiM„ 3 ' 
Add™.™ of rrelcom. rvere prcenM b , s ’ 
S ?" l "« I. dmn Community, t|„ Kofcnoy Motl ™ 
Urgoe the Un.trd Hindu AuochJ. ,„d th. 

• S: 

incidence of the £ 3 ta , Ah t”h„ ‘^7^ t 
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paid the following high tiibute to Mf* Ganillu * 
character : — 

He had prist pleanwe In Itrtitjing litre that erainR 
the pure-spirited nun who worked for no gab.. no profit, 
tomij luck*, bat with IiJrU Wests, they could rceonunrrd 
the mad fen to Mr. Gandhi. An un«clfl»li man. one 
whom, ho was m owl to*\y, ho recognised m a member 
of tho profession to which ho himself hdoupid, and 
one who In any other calling might h»» nuda great 
gain*. In going round with Mr. Gandhi ho bGiried 
Mr. tloldiato would lio introduced, without any bias and 
bitterness, to the problem* la detail which ho would 
hare to incoL” 

Ho declared that them problem* dhtrewl tho 
hearts of kindly lhiropeana as much a* they did 
tho hearts of Indians j and there is very littlo 
doubt that this is true, it «t» may j'idga from tho 
n flection eto and respectful wilmnte accorded both 
to Mr. Oatdhi, a* n passive tmatw, and to Mr. 
Goklmle, as it distinguished representative of edu- 
cated and responsible opinion tn India. In cha- 
racteristic fashion, Mr Gindin placed before tho 
mixed gathering a auictnet woid-picturo of Mr. 
Gokhale'a sacrifices for India and his services to 
both Europeans and Indians in South Africa, but 
he took occasion to warn tho latter not to expect 
that Mr. Gokhale's visit would act like n chaim 
end bring about tho disappearance of their griev- 
ances, reminding them that they roust work nut 
their own solvation, as they could get nothing 
that they did not deserve. The warning, which 
was repeated by Mr. Gokbale, in Ins first speech 
at Pretoria, wns to some extent noeded, ns tho 
more ignorant members of tho community were 
in possible danger of imagining that Mi. Guklnle 
might, by his very pieeence in the country, be 
able to work inirnclep. 

In an eloquent reply, Mr Goklmle pointed out 
that for better or worse, the people of Ir.dia were 
in the Empire ; that they weie subjects of the 
King and citiz'us of the Empire; and they would 
decline to be treated as helots of the Empire. Any 
Inequalities that existed must bo redr**«*.d as far as 
possible, progress and justice must be and remain 
the watchwords «f tho Empire for ail whoever 
includedJn it. South African Europeans were 
• entitled to ask that tho Indian critics of their 
policy should understand their position and their 
difficulties — a small community in tho midst of a 
vast native population, On the other hand, they 
must remember that everything in India was 
equally open to nil, they could not hope to shut 
the Indians out of their territory altogether with- 
out inflic'ing n very serious blow on the prestige 
of the Empire. This introductory speech was excel- 
lently received, and it set the keynote of the tour, 


Two days later lie proceeded to Kimberley, the 
centre of tin* diamond field*, and was met at 
M odder Kivu by a special train conveying et»m® 
200 of the local Indian*. At Kimberley a recep- 
tion was held in the Town Hall, and an addn-wi 
pro* iitcd, the Mayor pr. aiding, and Mr, Goklmle, 
in lii* reply, look wcaaion to point nut that the 
Hon Hi Affirm Indian problem a roan out cf the 
ay a bin of indentured labour, which they all con- 
demned l>e;*ti*n cf it* innate bidnew, and Ixciuro 
it lowered Indian national rdf- respect. The next 
evening a vegetarian banquet vra* given by tho 
Indian community in Iiuno'ir of the guest, and 
amongst tbo*0 who were invited were tho leading 
ritir'-ns,llie Mayor of I'ojiMM-fifdd presiding. Inio- 
ply to Uni U nst of his health, Mr. Oukimlo stated 
tleai ly tho Indim attitude towards UritiVb rule. 

They willingly owed *Ili*"i*nee to the Umpire, lw>*»u«e 
they believed that under the Empire they would steadily 
* dr* nee, until at list tlmr reached a pomlion where they 
would have the re* peel of llio cUilucd communities of 
the Empire. There were two condition* width mint lie 
fulfilled in order tint au<h a policy must bo *ucro*»ful. 
On the Indian ndo nothing should be done or attempted 
which would ever r*i«e a doubt about their loyalty 
to the Empire That was a solemn responsibility which 
retted on their aide On tho other hand lh»ro must be 
no attempt ot an* hind on tbo English aide to regret tho 
promise* made in tho past, or to regret thn step* that 
were being taken at present in order to redeem those 
promise* 

Thn people ol India (helmed to lie treated ns 
serfs in tho Empire. If Indiana werelo hn treat- 
ed ns helut*, then tho Empire would ha to 
them a mere nameless thing, ami that wit* bound 
to start another train of thought in India, nnd 
would mska Indians feel that they must reconsider 
their position. Mr. Goklisle added, however, that 
though it would be & theoretically sound position 
it would bo hardly tenable in practice to say that 
they were citizens of tho Empire, equal subjects of 
the King, and they must therefore have absolute 
equality in every respect. They hid to recognise 
the limitations within which principles of justico 
could be applied in this sub continent. The Indi- 
an community were hound to recognise the facts 
ol the situation and not expect more than that 
their treatment should be reasonably satisfactory. 
And heio Mr. Gokbale, in effect, set the mark of 
his approval upon the attitude that Mr. Gandht 
and his fellow-workers have consistently adopted, 
namely, n refusal to accept racial disibiUtiee when 
imposed liy statute, but a recognition of the exist- 
ing circumstances often tendering nwessary some 
measure of racial differentiation in matters of ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr. Qats, the Managing Director of De Beer?, 
the great diamond mining concern, cordially 
endorsed Mr. Gokhale's views, dissociating himself 
from the opinions of those who urged that in 
dealing with coloured interests they must be 
Unfair to them. Such a policy he regarded as 
unrighteous, and he repudiated entirely the 
necessity for the Government of South Africa to 
do what they knew to be an unjust act in 
legislation and in piacticc towards one section of the 
community in favour of the other. Mr. Gokhale's 
remarks on this occasion, which were telegraphed 
{» txtemo all over South Africa, created a very 
deep and favourable impression. 

On the way to Johannesburg, the entlm^iisor 
that had been so marked at Oape Town and Kim- 
berley, increased, and deputations of Indians and 
Europeans waited upon him at \V mdaorton, Christ- 
ians, Bloemhof, Klerksdorp, Patchefstrooro, and 
Krugcrsdorp, and addresses were presented. At 
most of these places the Mayor or the Resident 
Magistrate attended at the Station to offer an 
official welcome. At Kteiksdorp, 100 miles 
South-West of Johannesburg, a special train con- 
veying some 400 Johannesburg Indians met Mr. 
Gokhale, to which iiis special saloon was attached, 
end at 4 p. rn. on Monday, the 28th October, he 
sot foot in the Golden City. He was received at 
the station by the Mayor, who offered a cordial 
welcome, and by some of the most prominent 
townsmen, including the principal members of the 
European Committee fanned to assist the Indian 
community to procure an honourable settlement of 
the passive resistance struggle, headed by Mr. 
William Hoskcn. The station had been Specially 
decorated, and a dais erected. At tbo entrance, 
a large arch of Welcome had been designed by 
Mr. H. Kallenbacb, the well-known fiiend of 
passive resistors. The Volunteers, passive regis- 
ters nil, and mostly ex-prisoners, were under the 
leadership of Mr. L. W. ltitch. \\ liilst Mrs. E. J. 
Vngl, the European Inly to whom is due most of 
the credit of thb success of the Indian Women’s 
Dragaar list year received the guests. Mr. 
Gokhale's ariival, which was witnessed by vast 
masses of people, and photographed by nil enter- 
prising firm of tir emolograph opeiatot-', was 
' greeted with ciiis of “Jlrnde Matoram." Six 
Addresser were presented, that of the British 
Indian Association taking the form of a solid 
gold plate representing a map of the Iidian 
Empire, mounted on South African wood, «nd 
with the text of the address ei graved. Those of 
the Ilamidia Islamic Society, Ihe Patidar Associa- 


tion, and the Johannesburg Hindus wore beauti- 
fully illuminated and enclosed in massive silver 
and silver gilt caskets. The address of Clio 
Tamil Society was bound in a nioiocco album gold- 
mounted. All of the addresses, ns those presented 
elsewlieie in South Africa, referred in grateful 
terms to Mr. Gokhale’s work in terminating the 


recruitment of ir.denture’d labour for South Africa, 
Addresses from the Cradock (Oops Colony) and 
Petersburg Indiais were also presented, whilst 
the Johannesburg goldsmiths presented him with 
a solid gold case fitted to hold a pocket edition of 
the Bh.agovad Gita, and with a text from the Gila 
engraved on one of its coveis. 

Mr. Gokhale was much moved by the warmth 
of the reception sccoided him and by the -lavish- 
ness of tbe gift presented by the community. 

“ In India,” he declared,” Johannesburg is now regard- 
ed as a holy place, sanctified by the sacrifices and suffer- 
ings of go many of our countrymen, ivho boro so much 
lor conscience Bake, and to uphold the dignity o( our 
motherland. It is a great privilege to me to see the 
faces of so many of n>y brothers and sisters who braved 
so much and endured so much to raise tbo name of 
India in tho civilised world. 

With characteristic modesty ho disclaimed all 
credit for the woik recently done in India. 


“ India," he said, “ has been apathetic in the past, and 
left you to light your battle for yourselves. But what- 
ever the past has been, 1 assuro you the futuro will not 
be so. Many future struggles you rusy have to undergo; 
if it is based on justice, and to the extent to which it ia 
based on justice, you will have the people of India be- 
hind you, and 1 am hero to tell you so." 

On the 29th October the Johannesburg Euro- 
pean Committee held a reception in Mr. Gokhale's 
honour, tho chief hosts being Messrs. Patrick 
Duncan, if la. (one of the leaders of the Union- 
ist party), Drummond Chap] tin, u.Li, (another, 
prominent member of the Party), and Air. William 
Hoskcn, the Chairman of the Committee. Mr. 
Dune-n who presided, expressed the hope tbat 
Mr. Gokhale could show how the laws could be 
administered with tbe least po-sible amount of 
hardship and the greatest possible consideration for 
those who might have to suffer under them 
Mr. Hoskcn denied the necessity for unjust 
laws. The only way was to govern with the 
consent 0 F the governed. Mr. CbopUi,, f 0 i t 
that Mr. Gokhale would approach the wholo 
question in the most impartial and statesman like 
spirit. The Empire stood oi fell with India It 
..uH not U Brand if on. part of j, ' 
divided .g.in.t ..other. In reply, Ur Golh.t 
erpr,,.,,' E'.titode f„.. «„ , b ?«» 

by to Europe... population, At ,|„ Bm , 
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“I am trying, to apeak with tho utmost restraint. 

, . . , , There ore many divisions among tho 

people of India, but on this question thero is but ono 
opinion, . . It is not only tho educated Indians who 
have this feeling ; tho moss of the people hriTO it as well, 
because it is from the mass of tho people that the Indians 
in this country ate largely drawn. India owes willing 
allegiance to the Empire, and Indians are entitled to ask 
for just treatment as citizens of tho Empire. They must 
not bo treated merely as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. If the European communities in the different 
parts oi the Empire do not intend to take this tine, you 
may take it from mo that the feeling which unites India 
with the Empire will in coutso of timo be seriously 
weakened. . . The Government of India, daring the past 
ton years, have had very serious problems to face, but 
none so serious, perplexing, and difficult or so much 
calculated to fill it with despair, as this .... Wo arc 
often told that this is a self-governing Colony, and that 
the Imperial Government are powerless to help us. 
That the people of India cannot understand and will not 
ho satisfied with. A way out must bo found, elso they 
aro sura to think that the Empire to them is a mockery 
and a fire®. I beg you respectfully to realise this.” 

The next day, a private meeting of tho Euro- 
pean Committee was held to discuss the legislation 
affecting the IndiaD population, at which Mr. 
Gandhi at great length made the position clear 
to those present, and Mr. Gokbale had an opportu- 
nity of going into the matter moie deeply than he 
had hitherto been able to do. Tho next evening, the 
Mayor el Johannesburg presided over a vegetarian 
banquet given by the British Indian Association 
in Mr.Gokbale’s honour. Distinguished statesmen 
were present, noted publicists, learned judges, 
eminent educationists, men ot note in the Church 
and tho professions, and well-known business men, 
who, together with members of the Indian com- 
munity, formed a gathering of upwards of 500. 
The service was voluntary and the cooking was 
done by members of tho community. Having 
paid a tribute to Mr. Gokbale’*. services in found. 


did not happen ns quickly ns ho expected. They 
asked him to go on with the work ho had under- 
tiken, for ho had already done good by establish* 
ing a personal relationship between the Union 
Government and tho Government of India. It 
was to bn hoped that that relationship would not 
ba allowed to lapse. Itev. Mr. I)ol;e, who worked 
so hard to bring about »n undeietai ding when 
tho struggle was at its fi-rces^, said that, speaking 
as a Christian minister, if there were no India 
clamouring for the settlement of the Indian pro- 
blem in South Africa, they still had no right to 
place upon their statute books any laws which 
brought degradation and oppression to any section 
of the people. lie strongly supported the attitude 
adopted by the Indian community in pa*sively 
resisting the anti- Asiatic legislation. The stiuggle 
made one wonder and admire and speak with awe 
of the Indian people who had borne so much, not 
for material gain, but that they might keep a clear 
conscience before their God. He paid an elcqucnt 
tribute to Mr. Gandhi, on<l concluded by saying 
that he did not expect Mr. Gokhale to 8olve the 
Indian question which would have to be solved by 
their own statesmen. 

In reply to the toast of bis health, Mr. Gokhale 
delivered the most stiiring and eloquent address 
that he had made so far iu his tour. Behind the 
Indians of South Africa stood India, and behind 
both Europeans and Indians stood the Empire, 
with the British fl«g floating over it, promising 
justice and equal opportunities for the prosperity 
of the various members living under it. They 
had to face that position and deal with it in a 
statesmanlike way. Unfortunately they had not 
a clean slate to write on, so they must endeavour 
to reconcile conflicting interests. 


mg the Servants of India Society, Mr. Hosken 
made a touching allusion to the Bufferings of the 
passive resisters. Ha said that their miseries in 
prison were a horrible disgrace to the Christianity 
and civilisation of the rulers. With dramatic 
effect he called upon all Indians who had suffered 


imprisonment during tho stiuggle to stand, and 
in response, most of the Indians present rose to 
their feet. Mr. Duncan, who briefly referred to 
the part that ho had taken in passing the Asiatic 
ordinance of 15)06, the /onset ori.jo of the trouble, 
hoped that the days when passive resistance was 
necessary had now been left behind. If a scttle- 
™ aW be arrived at on the question ol 

principle, other matters must nni would follow 

though not of course, in a day. He trusted that 
Mr. Gokhale would not he discouraged if thing 


The Empire was rot a White Man's Empire, 
as was sometimes suggested. On those terms 
England would find it diftiicult to hold India. 
Those who cired fur the greatness and prosperity 
of tho Empire — Indians ns much as Europeans — 
would see the necessity of not fostering euch a 
belief. If the European i xtremists of South Africa 
rendered n compromise impossible the Btruggle 
would, of course, have to go on. But he believed 
that the better section of the European community 
would not stand this for long. Should they, how- 
ever, tolerate, it, troubles and complications were 
eure to arise in India, and this would undoubtedly 
cause serious embarrassment to the Empire. 

He nest tendered tho thanks of the people of 
India to the European Committee of sympa- 
thisers, whose constitution and work were, next 
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to the courage and heroism shown by the passive 
misters themselves, the brightest spot in the 
struggle. In nil dressing himself to the Indians 
present, ho acknowledged gratefuljy the labour 
of love done by the volunteers and referred 
feelingly to their sufferings in the past. The future 
depended largely upon the Indians themselves. 
The heart of Indii had been stirred and she would 
not forget again her children across the sens. Rut 
in tho long run the struggle would have to be 
borne by them in South Africa. And judging 
from the splendid spectacle they had presented in 
the course of the last struggle, he felt confident 
that, if ever another came, they would again ac- 
quit themselves worthily, and in a manner of 
which India would have no occasion to fed 
ashamed. Sho M< the greatest admiration for the 
passive resisters, who had borne so much for the 
honour of her name. He would specially refer, 
however, to the servicffi that Mr. Gandhi, the 
foremost figure in the struggle, had rendered to 
India. India recognised in Mr. Gandhi a great and 
illustrious son cf whom she was proud beyond 
words, and ho was suro that men of all races and 
creeds would recognise in him one of the most 
remarkable personalities of their time ; but it was 
only those who had tho privilege of knowing him 
intimately that knew how the pure and indomita- 
ble spirit that dwelt in that frail-looking frame, 
that glorified wbatover it touched, would break 
but never bend in a just or righteous cruse. That 
appreciation was shared in by others besides the 
Indian community, for during his tour, nothing 
had warmed his heart more than toseo the great, 
the universal esteem in which bis friend was held by 
the European community on all sides. Wherever 
they had been, he bad seen members of the Euro- 
pean community eagerly surrounding him to shako 
hands with him, making it quite clear that though 
they had fought him hard in the past and 
might fight him again in tho future they 
honoured him as a man. That appreciation of 
Mr. Gandhi among Europeans was a mest valua- 
ble asset to tho Indians in any future struggle 
they might have to wage. He concluded by 
reminding his countrymen that the true moral 
interest of these struggles was not so much in the 
achievement as in the effort, for such effort {a 
itself added to the permanent strength of ihe 
individual and tbe community, whether it suc- 
ceeded or failed in its immediate purpose. This 
speech was greeted with tremendous applause and 
found an echo in the hearts of all who were 
privileged to listen to it. 


On the 1st November Mr. Gokhalo was enter- 
tuned at a hienkfnst by tho Transvaal Chinese 
Association, under the chairmanship of the acting 
Chinese Consul-General. The Chinese had co-oper- 
ated loyally with the Indian community daring tho 
struggle, nnd desired to express their gratitude to 
Mr. Gokhalo for his efforts to bring about a 
satisfactory termination of it. Mr. Quin, tha 
President, assured Mr. Gokhale that, if the late 
struggle were renewed, he would find the Chinese 
standing shoulder to shoulder with their Indian 
fellow-A girt tics. 

In tho afternoon of the same day, Mr. Gokhale 
was entertained by the Indian M omen's Associa- 
tion, the Deputy Mayoress presiding. An address, a 
silver writing set, an embioidcred tablecloth bear- 
ing the names of Aagappan and Narsyansamy, 
tho two passive resiglers who died during tho 
struggle, and a printing were presented. Mr, 
Gokhalo was much moved by his icception, and 
paid a glowing tribute to Indian womanhood, and 
to the part that the Indian women had played in 
tho Transvaal struggle. lie also tendered thanks 
to the European ladies who had stood by their 
Indian sisters during tho days of the struggle, and 
specially eulogised the woik done by Mrs. Vogl 
and Miss. Schleein. 

On tho 2nd, 3rd and 4lh November, Mr. 
Gokhale remained at Tolstoy Farm, Inwley, 
offered to the Indian community, for the use of 
passive resistors and their families during the 
struggle, by Mr. Kallenbach, who was Mr. 
Gc.khale’s host during his stay in Johannesburg*. 
On the 5th he interviewed Sir Percy Fitzpatrick one 
of the leaders of tlioUnionist Party, and on thefitb 
he examined the Geimiston and Buksburg Indian 
locations, where important matters of administra- 
tion were in question. The same evening Mr 
Gokhale, accompanied by Mr. Gandhi, left for Natal' 
where a rousing reception had been prepared " 
i'll null, the train was specially delate,) at 
Newcastle, Glencoe, and Ladysmith, to permit 
of tho presentation of addresses. At Maritzburir 
the capital of the Province, he was received bv tlfe 
Administrator, the Mayor and the chief oit&„„ 
Inlho the gue.l of the Administration.’ 

Jn tho imnr .public meeting „„ held in a 
pecciding, 


reply 


in addrees of -doom. Wes i„ 

to complimentary speeches Air r~n , 
denounced the in'qnit.U.nU. 0 f ,h," 'a , 
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sense for just and fair treatment tc the Indian 
section of the community. 

Meanwhile, a special train had proceeded to 
Maritrburg cirrying a strong contingent of 
Durbau Indians and tUe leading Memlxn a of tho 
General Reception Committee representing tho 
Indiana of Natal, and Mr.' Gakhale’a saloon was 
attached to the train which reached Durban the 
same afternoon, where the princip*! townsmen wero 
present, including the Mayor, tho Chief Magis- 
trate, Sir David Hunter, uu, Senator Mar- 
shall Campbell, and Mr. F. A. Laughton, k.c, 
who, on one occasion, years ago, attempted to swo 
Mr. Gandhi from inob-violence. Calling at the 
premises of Mr. Parses Itustorojee, the famous 
passive i esister, the horses were ur. yoked from the 
CMcvijg!, wtur.h was deeded Car a. uula-and. & half 
to the residence that had been prepared for Mr. 
Gokhale, enormous numbers of Indians thronging 
the route and joining the procession. The recep- 
tion that was held in the Town Hall, on Novem- 


Tbe next day lie had an opportunity of witness- 
ing a sight unique in the annuls of the South 
African Indian community. At tho Albert X’aik 
over 2,500 Indian school children wero gathered 
to-ether. Nearly 40 schools were represented. They 
were entertained at the etpenso of tho community, 
and to each child was given a badge containing Mr. 
G ok hale’s photo. Some 8,500 people wet o gathered 
together to witness the Bports of tho children, in 
the morning, and the adults, almost all Colonial- 
born, in the afternoon When towards the end of 
the proceedings Mr. Gokhale arrived, and motored 
round tho Park, where the children wero massed 
beneath their school banners, ho received such 
an ovation as even he will remember all tho 
days of his life. In pre-enting Vive priz.es to the 
winners of the competitions, he paid a just tribute 
to tho educational work done by the missionary 
bodies, who were responsible for training the vast 
majority of the children present. 

At the Lord's Grounds, the following day, tbou- 


ber 8 was, perhaps, the greatest event of its kind 
ever held there. The laigo hall, which is tho 
finest building in South Africa, was filled to over- 
flowing with a crowd of enthusiastic Indians, men 
and women, and not a few Europeans. Amongst 
those present were the Major, who presided, the 
Chief Magistrate, Sir Liege Hulett, Mr James 
Henderson, JIU, Sir Dvvid Hunter, HU, the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants, several of the 
Magistrates, and many other well known persons. 
In addressing a formal welcome to Mr Gokhale, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee 1 tid 
stress upon the fact that they were Indians oj 
South Africa and not Indians t» South Africa. He 
pointed out that, elicit of yielding on matters of 
principle, the Indians were prepaied to do 
whatever was possible to conciliate European 
sentiment, The Natal Indian Community’s 
address, engmved on a large, solid gold shield, 
mounted on ebony and e» dosed in a polished oak 
case, visa then pi evented, and afterwaids addressee 
ftotn the Indian Women’s Association, the Colo- 
nial-horn Indians, the An jutnan- Islam, tho 
Brahman Mandxl, the Mastic Society, the Mehlile 
Osmania, South Coist Indims, Now Guelder Und 
Indians, the Hindi S ibhn, the Mali irashtrinw, and 
tho Zoioastiian Anjumm. In reply Mr Gokhale 
stated that, in accepting the invitation of Sou*h 
African Indians he came in accordance with the 
wishes of the Indian people, and with the goodwill 
of the Indian and Imperial Governments. He 
uigtd tacit of the disputing parties to enter into 
the other’s feelings. 


sands of Indians of the poorer classes gathered to 
present their grievances to Mr. Gokhale. Such 
a eight had never been witnessed before in South 
Africa. From quite an early hour, the spacious 
grounds heg.in to fill, and tho roadway leading to 
the entrance wjs the scene of a never ending lira 
of Indians, who came on foot, on cycles, trams, carts, 
wagons, and every other imaginable conveyance, 
whilst hundreds poured into the grounds by train 
from the outlying districts. The main grievance 
was, of course, the .£3 tax upon ex-indentuicd 
Indians and their children. In each case the tale 


was me ea me, me lauure or mammy to p»y the 
annual tax, ri suiting in the delinquents being 
sentenced to nupiisonment. Mr. Gakhale’a sym- 
pathy with these poor people was evident, end 
fiom time to time deep cries ol 11 Shame” testified 
to the strong Feeling on tho subject prevailing. 
In reply, Mr Gokhale promised to spaio no pains 
or trouble to secure the repeal of the tax, which 
he regarded os grossly unjust, and which, as a 
matter of met, ha«, since Mr. Gokbalo’u visit was 
projected, had not a single supporter in South 
Africi, either in the Tress or on the platform. 
There is little doubt that one of the first 
fruits of this tour will he the repeal of a tax 
that hns worked such enormous injury to 
the moral end material interests of the Indian 
community. At Isipingo, the 6 «me after - 
roon, five thousand people ftom the South 
Coast sugar-growing districts attended, to do 
Mr. Gokhale honour, and in the evening he 
, “otored to the PLanix Settlement, founded by 
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n au; nn the nrinciplea advocated by Tols- 

ir sr-Sl- - 

ZCrt 'f >• a.l»f i" tl» Vt-rtf. 

OoVn'n on the indentured labour queet.on, -h eh 

h°d been reproduced in pamphlet t°™ * Y ! 

Pres. Be uleu hud uu interview with Mr. J. L- 

Eube, the President o! the Senth Airman Native, 

0 T»'t ! h. night e! the 11th Mr. 0*b* ™ 

in, including Sir David Hunter I »■ - £. 

' S.t& l XS« £ ££ 

principal Government official., «nd the leadnig 
men oi the professions, commerce, and twdjjxnth 
the Roman Oatbolic Bishop of Natal and the re 
press n totlree of different religious denominatmna 
The Cbairmnn, Sir Liege Bulett and Mr. Marsha 1 
Campbell united in eulogy of the guest and ol tbe 
Indian community, commenting f«««~hly upon 
its law abiding character. Major Bilburn, M n a 
entered a protest against threats of Imperial inter* 
ventlon being held over their head,. All united 
to express disapproval of tho £3 tax, and under- 
took to audit in procuring its removal. 

On tho 12th Mr. Gckbale had a very important 
interview with tbo Committee of tho Durban 
Chamber of Commerce, whoso view wae that un- 
less the Indian atandards appronmated morn to 
the European etandard. of material . well being, 
to render full justice to the Indian trading 
classes would bo to be onjost to the Loro- 
pe.lt community. Mr. Ookhal. made «n «pp»l 
to the sense of Imperial re.pona.b.l.tjof the mem- 
bers, pointing out that Natal li.d created tho 
problem, that it had been admitted that much of 
the province’s prosperity was due o the Indian 
immlgt ant. and that Natal must take tho disadvan- 
tage, with the od vantages. Those pree.nl : agreed 
that tho £3 tax ought to go. Soggeatmu, of 
compensation and repatriation were put forward. 
Mr. O khale aoggesaed that it was not part of h,s 
mission to educate Indians to the European 
atandards ot living. Ho would rather ..) ’that 
the Europeans should live more .imply. The earn. 
Axy, Mr Gokbale received deputations from the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Colonial, 
torn Indian Association, previously to which ho 


visited the St. Aldan's educational establishments. 
The lion. Mr. Marshall Campbell later jritertain- 
ed him and an enormous gathering of Indma n 
his estates at Mount Edgecombe, on the botlh 
Coast. The same day he left for th elransvaa 
a train to interview ministers on t.-e 14th. At 
Yolksnist, S Underton, arid Heidelberg, depnta- 
lions waited upon him, and addresses were present- 
ed, tho Mayors of tho last two places attending 
at the station. . , .. ... 

On tho ai rival of the twin at Pretoria, Mr 
Gakhale became the guest of thn Government nnd 
was 1 eceived by the Hon. Mr. Fischer’s pi i rate 
secretary, the Registrar of Asiatics, and by the 
Deputy Major. Addresses from the Pretoria Indian 
community and the Ary a Dharma S.bha were 
presented On the 14th November he was receiv- 
ed by the Piimo Minister, the Rt. Hon. General 
Botha, the Finance Minister, General Smuts, and 
the Minister for tho Interior, the Hon. Abraham 
Fischer, in on interview lasting' about two hours 
at which many aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed and examined. As tho interview was of a 
strictly conGdential nature, it is impossible to say 
more of it than that Mr. Gokbale was cordially 
received, that ho expressed his great srtisfaction 
at tho manmr with which tho Government had 
dealt with the various matters brought forwnid. 
In a eubst quent newspaper interview, he said: 

“I understand their difficulty and they understand 
the Indian question. I left with the feeling that wo 
understood each other's point of Tiew, Wo went over 
tho whole field of tho Indian question, and considered 
it from tho standpoint of both the Indian and the 
European community. I am satisfied with the recep- 
tions accorded to my views. I am satisfied with the 
spirit of the whole discussion. It was a Crank and 
friendly discussion which took place, and it was con- 
ducted with the real desire to arrive at some solution.” 

The same evening, Mr. Gokhnle, delivered his 
farewell address nt a reception nt the Town Hall, 
presided over by the Deputy Major, Messrs J. \V, 
Sauer, Minister for Agriculture, nnd H. Burton 
Minister for Railways being also present. 
Whilst freely admitting all the difficulties that 
the Government lmd to contend against, by 
reason of that prejudice, ho eloquently appealed 
to them to eet their face in the right direction 
and declared that, however slow it might be pip! 


and declared that, however slow it might be, pip- 
pieeB roust be steady and continuous towards full 
justice to His Indian population. Ho remind.d 
tl cm that one of the pmnaiy duties of every Gov- 
ernment was to ensure justice to alllwlng under 
,u Paction, a duty owed ns much— even more 
as they were a voters minority— to the l!j; ’ 
ccmmunitj- astoeverj- oil,,,. He conrlnM iritt " 
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final appeal *o the better mintl of the two comrau- 
nitiea. To the Europnn*, ho said 
“You cannot believe in your heart of heart* that 
whatever temporary ad rant ago gained by _ thoeo who 
haro power from a policy based on obvious injustice, sel- 
fishness, or unreasoning prejudice, such advantage can 
tong endure. You owe it to your good name, you owe 
it to you* cmhtation, yon owe it to tha I'.mptto of 
which yon aro a part, and whoso flsgstind* for juiticoand 
freedom and opportunities for progress for all who live 
under its protection, that your administration should 
be such that you can justify it in the eyes of the world. 
That you liavo votes, and tVio Indians ha to not, only throws 
a double responsibility on you -tho responsibility for 
actively promoting their prosperity and well being as well 
as yours. Tho affair* of this country must no doubt bo 
administered iu accordance with European standards 
and by men who understand the spirit and working of 
European institutions ; but the Government must exist 
for promoting the prosperity not of the European com- 
munity only, imt of nil its subjects ; else it is a trave- 
sty of government to them.” 

To the Indian community, Mr. Gokhale address- 
ed the following impressive words of farewell : — 
"Always remember that your future is largely in your 
own hands. You have by no means an easy position 
hero, and it is not impossible that it may grow even 
worse. But, whatever happens, do not lose faith or 
give way to despair. 1 pray to God toat such a struggle 
as you found it nocessar/to wage in tho Transvaal 
during the last threo years may not have to bo waged 
again. But if it has to bo resumed, or if you haTo to 
enter on other struggles of a hho nature for j ustieo denied 
orinjustica forced on you, remember that the issue will 
largely turn on the character you show, on your capa- 
city for combined action, on your readmes to suffer 
and sacrifice in a just cause. India will no doubt bo be- 
hind you. Such assistance as she can give shall freely 
come to you. Her passionate sympathy, her heart, her 
hopes will be with you. N»y, all that is best in this 
Empire, all that is best in tbe civilised world, with your 
success. But the main endeavour to have your wrong 
righted shall have to bo yours. Remember that you are 
entitled to _have_ the Indian problem in tins country 
solved on right lines. And in such right solution aro 
involved, wot merely your present worldly interests, but 
your dignity and self-respect, honour and good name of 
your motherland, and the entire moral and material wclJ- 
being of your children and your chil Iren’s children." 

Two days liter, after h wing rested at Tolstoy 
F.mu, lunched with tho G nemor-Caneral and 
interviewed Sir Thomas Smartt, m r. s , Lo a d cr 
of the Opposition, Mr. Gokhaln . proceeded from 
Johannesburg on his return to India, lowing Bri- 
tish South Africin territory on Nov. 18, nnd 
travelling via Bourenco Mniques, Beira, 
Moiimhiqup, Esniibir, and Mombiss, wheip 
Indians and Europeans alike joined to do bun 
honour. 

I have endewnued in the. foregoing narratue 
to 9unm*ri«o the principal events of a lii?toric 


episode, Dying emphasis upon the poiuts of ogreo- 
incut and of difficulty Ui.it Mr. Gokliule encounter- 
ed during his vi-it. Mr. Gokhale caroo to Atuoy 
the situation ou tho spot, to cncournge his coun- 
trymen in tho peiformanco of tfit.fr duty to India, 
And to tho Empire, to suggest remedies for their 
di-nbilities, to reassure tho European Colonistn 
that their fenra ns to the numerical and political 
complexion of tho country wero appieciated and 
Allowed for, and to itcall them to n recognition of 
their responwhilitics to the state And to their 
vnteless Indian Mluw-colonists. It is fair to 
assume that, to the extent po^siblo in no brief a 
sojourn in a country bristling with so many’ 
intricate problems, Mr. Gokhale has accomplished 
liis aim. A member of the Durban Chamber of 
Commerce declared that Mr. Gukhalo deserved a 
monument for Ins work in putting an end to inden- 
tuiel recruitment for Natal. Much more does ho 
deserve n permanent memorial for tho jrcilculable 
services that his visit has rendered to the Empire, 
to India, and to tho peopls of this country, and 
it is but natural to look forward to a fitting 
response to his patriotic labours. 


The Indians of Sooth Africa 

IIoloU within Llie Empire 1 How they aro Treated, 
BY if S. L POBAK, Editor, Indian Opinion. 

This bock is tho first extended and authoritative des- 
cription of tho Indian Colonists of South Africa, tho 
treatment accorded to them by their European follow- 
er lonists, and their many grievances. Tho book is 
devoted to a dotailc-1 examination of tho disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, tho Transvaal, tho Orango River 
Colony, tho Capo Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and tho 
Portuguese Provinco of Mozambique. To these aro 
wlded a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re. /. To Subxribtra of the •• Rciicir,” As. !2> 

M. K. GANDHI /I/BV5S 


This Sketch doseribes tbo early days ot Mr. II. K, 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in Booth Africa, , 
h'S character, hu strivings, and -his hopes. A 
pemsil of this Sketch, together with tho selected 
speeches and addresses that aro appended, gives a peeu- 
»« 'nright ioto tho springs ol Action that have impelled 
inis remarkable and saintly mart ti surrender every 
material thing in life for tbo sako cf on ideal that bo ever 
essays to realise, aud will ho a source ot inspiration to 
ihoso who understand that statesmanship, moderation. 
#iIr\t C,flo? * nts ’ ara the £ re-v,0R t qualities oi a patriot, 
\ ,f »*h "portrait of Mr. Oand/.i.) 

' Pr ice Annas Pour. *• 

O. A. Nalcsan & Co., Buokiirama Chctty Etroet,"iradr3S. 
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MUSSALM&HS AND THE PUBLIC ■ SERVICES. 

BY 

MU. BY ED WAZIR HASAN, B A., L. L. B. * 

OJJtj, Honorary Secretary , All-India Moslem League, 

l * aro directed by the Council of the All-Indm 
U. Modern League to thank H.» a 

H Government, for appointing a Roynl Com- 
• million to enquire into the methods of re- 
, cruitmenfc for the various public services to 
the limitations that etill exi-t in the employment of 
non-Europeans and other allied questions of equal 
importance. 

• The question of the larger employment of 
Indiana in the public service, of the c ' mr, l'T 
now almost i, century old, and it. h..tory .how. a 
J.termined effort on the part of the Home Oovern- 
ment to do full justice to the indisputable claim, 
of the children of the .oil for an equitable char, 
in the administration of their own country, which, 
however, ha. until recently met with t , , 

sympathy from the Government of India, which 
had to contend .geinat the vc.ted interest, of .M 
European Givi! Servant.. A cursoiy view el the 
history of this vexed question which has b.oe o 
a great extent re.poneihle for Indian dj.eent.nt n 
recent year., will .how that the attltuee token np 
'is not untenable, 1 

It was in t'nft year 1833 that the British * 
ment abolished the monopoly of offices y 
Indians were practically excluded from 3 g 
appointments, and enacted that 

No Native of the said territories (IndU) nor a ny »«*■ 
ralborn subject of His Uajeity reaiden descent! 

by reason only of his reliR.oo. place 
colour or any of them, be disable* from hold.ngany puO- 
lio office, or employment under the said company. 

But in spite of this statutory declaration, sn 
the instructions of the Court of Directors to the 
Government of India, the iules for c prv ; e6 

tionof candidates to the Covenan e » 1 , g > 

were not in any way modified to enable qual.fied 
Indians to get a footing in it. 

In 1853 the system of nomination andpatro- 
Rage was abolished and the pnncipa 
-Oents under the Government of In* ' 
thrown open to competition among a ( 

Of the British Crown irrespective of race or 
colour. But this concession was iH^ry, 
number of these Indians was infimtesmally jmaU 
who could have had the means to cros 


water' end re.id. in Ei.gi.nd foe etudy for. three 
or four veer, to compete at an « "l.nat.on, >» • 
which eucce.. w». extremely doubtful. The com- 
petitive ay. tem was maintained by the Statute of 
1 B53, and although several member, of Parliament 
pointed out, in .the course of the debate, that 
unless eimultaoeous examination, i were Ml m 
England and India, the. Native.; of the latter 
country would be ..effectually birred Iron, enter- 
ing the Indian Civil S.rvice os before 4he enact- 
ment of the .taints, but their exhortation, fell on 
deal e.i. and Indian, remained in .the »■» »»d 
plight, for between the years 1853 und 1870 orly 
one Indian passed the competitive test. . 

In 1858 Her Majesty the late .Queen victoria 
declared in her memorable Proclamation, which is 
- regarded by Indians as the Magnh Oharta of the 
political rights and privileges that;* 1 It is our fur- 
ther will that, so far as may be, Our subjects of 
whatever race or creod, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices -in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity duly to discharge. Her 
• Majesty’s noble declaration, which is an unequj- . 
vocal recognition of the equality of, political rights 
of her Indian subjects with those of 'her English , 
subjects, has been subsequently, endorsed - by her 
two gracious successors, and it is on these solemn 
promises that the people ‘of India take their stand 
in urging their -indisputable claims'. There has 
■ been a tendency on the part of some British ad- 
ministrators, notably Lord Curzon to explain them . 
away, but tbeir emphatic reiteration by the late 
and the present King-Emperors -has assured us 
that they will be redeemed in the course of time. 
The subsequent history of the question is very 
'tedious; and only three points need bo mentioned, 
the inauguration of the Statutory Civil Service, 
the appointment 'of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of 1886 and tlie debate on simultaneous ex- 
aminations in the House of Cominons in 1893, ' 
The Statutory Civil Service had its origin in the 
proposal made by the Government' of India in * 
1878 for the creation of a close Native Civil Ser-. 
vice, and for closing the Covenanted Service to 
the natives of India, which were ,Yetoed by the - 
Secretary of State, and the Government of India ' 
had to submit rules by which it was provided that 
a proportion, not exceeding 'one fif^h of the re- 
cruits appointed in' England -in any, one year ’ 
should be Indians selected' in" India.' These rules 
„ro. into force in 1879, and the recruit, u™ 
appointed were called statutory Civilians Th' 
Service was ultimately abolished on the tJ™. 9 
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mentation of the Public Service Commission, Al- 
though it was tho only sincere effort made to do 
justice to Indian claims. If it had been in fxis* 

‘ tenco at the present day, tho proportion o( Indiana 
in the higher appointments would never have been 
so miserably small The inherent delect of the 
system was that the eervico wm recruited by 
nomination, and not by competition, the result 
being that it was swamped by men whoso only 
qualification was that they wore well connected, 
to the exclusion of really deserving men, who would 
have justified their presenco in the Civil Service. 

It would have been more politic and jwat bad the 
rules of entrance been improved, instead of the 
service being abolished altogether on arcount of 
its personnel. 

The Public Service Commission of 1880 was ap- 
- pointed to devise a scheme which may reasonably 
be hoped to possess the necessary elements of 
finality and to do full justice to the claims of tho 
Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
, employment in tho Public Service and it was 
expected that its labours would ultimately result 
in such revision of the rules of entrance into the 
various services that capable and deserving In- 
dians would not henceforth be excluded from 
participating in the edministration of their own 
country. But unfortunately its members came to 
India with pre-conceived notions and recommen- 
ded thebilurcation ol not only the Civil Service but 
all the other important services into two branches 
Imperial and Provincial, the former to consist of 
Englishmen recruited in England, and the latter 
.of Indians appointed in India, Thus there came 
.into being the Provincial Civil Service rightly 
characterised by Mr. Dadabhai Nsoroji as the 
1 Pariah Service’ on which was to devolve the 
burden of the administrative work, and whose 
members were never to rise to position of trust 
and influence. The Commission also recom- 
ended that nearly 1Q8 \a , one sixth specified 
appointments should he leseryed for members of 
the Provincial Service, which had hitherto been 
held by Covenanted Civil Servants, but as will later 
be Been, oven this grudging promise has not been 
kept. 

On the 2nd June 1893 the House of Commons 
passed a resolution in favour of holdirg simulta- 
neous examinations fov the Indian Civil Service 
both in England and India but it still remains 
a dead letter even after the lapse of a couple of 
decades, although intelligent opinion in India has 
always impressed upon the Government the neces- 
sity of enforcing it to redeem its solemn pledges. 


“That all competitive examinations heretofore held In 
He eland alone for the appointment* to the Cinl fcServiec* 
of India that! henceforth be held simultaneously both in 
. India and England. auch examination* fn both countries 
bring Identical in nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one tUt according to merit." 

The resolution as it stands does not refer merely 
to the Indian Civil fiercice, but to other services 
as well such ss the Medical, the Forest and the 
police, which are mruited by competition. 

But the resolution was passed in the teeth of 
opposition from the India Office although the then 
Under Secretary Mr. Bussell had solemnly 
assured tho IIouso of Commons that “them is n/> 
disposition on tho p»rt of tho Secretary of State 
for India or myself to thwart of defeat the effect 
of the vote of the House of Commons." I/ord 
Kimberley tho then Secretary of State for India 
was against simultaneous ei salinations, and did 
his best to assure tho Government of India that 
they would lmvo his support In stultifying the 
beneficent intention of the resolution. In his 
despatch be specially emphasised the fact that 11 it 
is indispensable that an adequate number of 
the members of the Civil Service shall always be 
European*, and that no »ch*me would be 
Admissible which does not fulfil that essential 
condition ” 

It is instructive to note that even Mr. 
Gladstone who w»s Prime Minister at the time 
was not entirely in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations, and is reported to have said : — 

"The question is a very important one and has receiv- 
ed tho careful consideration of the Government, They 
have determined that the revolution of the Bouse should 
be teferred to the Government of India and that there 
should be n cartful examination of that subject by 
that Goiernmerit, who art instructed to say in what 
mode in their opinion, and under what condition », 
limitations, the Jlesolulton could be carried into 
effect" 

These open declarations on behalf of the home 
authorities gave the Government of India the 
assurance that the last word on the question lay 
with them and as with the one honourable excep- 
tion of Madras, all the Provincial Government? 
were against simultaneous examinations, when 
the question was referred to them for opirion, 
the Government of India declared itself openly 
against the principle of the resolution, and it has 
been shelved ever since. 

The pernicious policy of differentiation into 
two distinct sorvicos has been carried out almost 
in all Departments of the public Service eg. 
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Pubic Works, Education, Survey, Forest, Tele- 
graph &c., and the figures quoted hereinafter 
will show how bully Indians have fared after the 
labours of this well meaning Commission. 

We shall take up the Oivil Service, first of all, 
by which are manned some of the most important 
departments of Government, such as those of 
Revenue and Justice and see the position our 
countrymen occupy in them. 

Euro- In- To- 
, pesos, dims. tal. 

Indian Civil Service ... 1238 66 1204 

Statutory Civil Servico ... ... 16 16 

Military Officers in the Com- 
mission and XJncovenauted 
, Citil Seiran ts ... J1S 4 122 

provincial Civil Servants 
bolding posts reserved for 
the ICS. ... 7 40 47 

1303115 1478 

These figures speak for themselves and do 
rot at all justify the belief that the Govern- 
ment of India his been at all anxious to 
carry into . execution the recommendation of 
the Commission of 1886 to throw open ^ of tho 
appointments held by the I. 0. S. to members of 
the Provincial Service; bad they done so 246 
posts ought to have been transferred to the 
Provincial Service instead of 47, supposing that 
the Beven Europeans holding theae posts are 
statutory Natives of India. Another fact worth 
noticing in this connection is that no Indian be 
he even an I, C. S. man, holds a permanent post 
higher than that of a Collector or Sessions J udge 
excluding of course High Court Judges and 
members of the different Executive Councils. 

The net result, therefore, of an agitation^ 
Carried on for three-quarters of a century (1833- 
1012) by thB people of India for the recogni- 
tion of their claims, and the labours of several 
Commissions and Parliamentary Committees has 
been that Indians hold 115 out of the 1478 i. e. 
7*7 per cent, of the higher appointments in the 
Civil Sarvice, and even then thoy have no 
adequate share in the supervision and direction 
of the administration of their own country, which 
»s indeed a sad commentary on the solemn 
promisee, so often made and reiterated. 

■ f Next m importance to the I. C. S. and allied 
services is the matter of emoluments in the Pub- 
lic Works Department, in which at one time In- 
dians were treated on a par with Europeans, but 
in spite of the enhanced efficiency of the Enginee- 
ring Colleges j n India itself, and the appreciable 
incre&eo in the numbers of Indiana who have 


received professional education and training in Eng- 
land, the rules of enhance have been so modified 
that only 10 per cent, of the Impel ial Engineers 
recruited ib England by an uncertain process of 
selection can be Indians, while those educated in 
India, have been relegated to the Provincial Service, 
Before 1892 absolutely no distinction was made 
between Europeans and Indians in the Depart-; 
ment, their pay and rank being the same, when 
the salaries of Indian Engineers were reduced by. 
one. third although they remained in the same list 
as their European colleagues. Subsequently the 
Department was divided into two services Impe- 
rial and Provincial with different salaries and op- 
portunities of promotion. 

The following figures will give an idea of tho * 
injustice that Las been done to Indian' Engineers' 
by the bifurcation of services. 

Euro- Io- 
peana. dians. 

Imperial Executive and Superin- 
tending Engineers ... 302 47 

Imperial Assistant Engineers ... 236 13 

Provincial Engineers ... 69 113 

Total ... 697* *n3 

Tho 47 Indian Executive Engineers are gener- 
ally men who were appointed before 1892, and 
their number is getting gradually reduced by' 
retiiements every year. Among Imperial Assistant 
Engineers we find only 13 Indians, although even 
by the 10 per cent, rule we ought to have had at 
least double the number. Even the Provincial 
Service is not confined to Indians, es there are 59 
Europeans end Eurasians to contest the prize posts' 
with them. ’ 


It is painful to contemplate the total indifference 
to the dictates of justice by which Indians have 
been deprived of their due in. this Department- 
while io the Ci.il Service the, hive improved 
them position inch b, inch, in this Department 
the, h .,0 let tho privilege, the, £££? 

old rules, who io a few decades will retire f tb ° 
sion and thus they will entirely dial,*! " F en * 
the higher services unless the Jutes oKS/*-®® 
ore relaxed in their favour, as ia tr, LI. B10n 
the labours of the Commissions. ^ hope(3 fr °» 
The Indian Police Service i« , ‘ 

*ed by Europeans, as it is laid A ° .v aoaopoli- 
tiope o. . ptr,. , hit. modi. 
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Europews. Indians. Total. 

Indian Educational Service 186 „ . 65 

Unclassified _ 61 323 377 

without waiting for th« " „i„,y .w 

of their seniors in service. Otford or 

Indian with first data honour, * m ^ ^ 
Cambridge will have to «t 

^.T^wmwhhSonl.'/ri.eton.. fiOO 

. ‘"ir.rmdg.m.tionotthe two 

^S2iT-3f \& **-»•*- “ 

SSEks 

the unmerited sufferings of it« members. . u 
The Civil Medical Department » not b ®“ er 
•V,»n the Educational as all the higher appoint- 

Medical College £ 

»-Sks 3 

■nSrii&sa 

apprenticeship with the army, before they _ 
drafted into civil employ, and it is often P 
ed that they are in no way ! * n “^t 

knowledge or clinical experience U . the Aw 8 *® 
Surgeons whose work they eupcrv.ee^ W 

salary of Ks. 10 *“ 0 ’ . d ;ffi cu U to live and 

,n Government offices ^ four deB o{ 

support their fancies. Tt i * 8aUrie8 in ea ch 

Assistant Surgeons, ^ P^ 1Q0 rfBpect ively. 
being Rs. 300, - > . ] as t g ral je can 

Promotion is very slow, and in * “ j h 

be found men with nine or ten » erv, “ 

are still drawing Re. 100 a-moiKb 
have received professional edueatio in S C0 are 

a ( e w Civil Surgeoncies in each pr 

ih--» o P » *• Hr: 1 S'lTo T2Z S ' 

, ice salaries of not more than Ks. 

The total number of themembe.s of tbelM 
S. employed in the Civil Medical Department 


nnnmxiaatelv 406, out of whom only 19 te., less 
thin 5 per cent, are Indians, and only one of 
then. Lid. »n .ppointment higher tb.n th»t of . 

C *Beridm the” officer, of the I, M. S , . -umber 
of civil Surgeoocie. .re held b, uncoveo.uted 
eXL Medici Office,., «»d M.ht.ry i->- 
,r.t Surgeons to the great detriment of Provincial 
Service. 6 These Military Assistant Burgeons do 
not even poMM regist.rabl. m.dresl 
but .re dumped into Civil employ over the head, 
of deserving and cpableCWlAm.. tent Surgeons, 
Turning to figures we find that out of 95 Civil 
Surgeoncies held by officers not belonging to the 
Indian Medical Service, 67 are held by uneven- 
anted European Medical men and Military 
Assistant Surgeons, and only 33 by Civil Afemt- 

^Thewf figures would go to show that Indian 
Medical men in official employ have not only ' to 
suffer from the indulgence shewn to the 
whose English training and Military services 
entitle them to the special consideration of the 
Government, but that even Military Assistant 
Surgeons, whose Medical qualifications are in- 
ferior to their own, and who are not allowed to 
practice in England, are treated as their superior 
Ind given the major part of the smaller Civil 
Surgeoncies which are not reserved for the I.M.S. 

The separation of the Civil and Military 
Medical Depratment is essential, and officers of 
the 1. M. S., and the Indian subordinate Medical 
Department should not be allowed to enter the 
Civil department to the detriment of others 
already employed in it. . , , , 

There is only a solitary Indian m the ranks or 
Indian Forest Service, out of a total of 231, as 
probably others have not been found capable 
enough to undertake the onerous duties connected 
with the department. Under the existing rulea 
nominations are made in England, and Indian 
candidates have no chance to get into the service. 
Besides tho Imperial service, there is the 
Provincial service which is by no means mono- 
polised by Indians as out of a total of 187 appoint- 
ments 87 are held by Europeans and Eurasians. 
In all fairness when Indians were rigorously 
excluded from the Imperial Service, no European 
ought to have been allowed to enter the Provincial 
Service. The bifurcation of services in this 
department is entirely unjust as the Imperial and 
Provincial men have both to work as District 
Forest Officers with the exception that only the 
members of the Imperial Service can be appoints^ 
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Conservators. It is hoped that the Commission 
•would recommend tlu> removal of this glaring 
anomaly. 

The minor departments e. 5. Sal*, Customs ami 
Survey are to a great extent entirely staffed by 
Europeans. In the Customs Department there 
sro 33 gazetted posts of which only three aro 
held by Indian", besides 60 non-gaz»tted one* 
with very decent salaries out of which only 3 fall 
to their share. In the Salt Department Indiana 
fare only a little better an out of a total of 58 
gazetted appointments they hold 10 although they 
are all on the lower scaler of the ladder. 

In the Survey Department, with the exception 
of Madras, where out of 16 Deputy and Assistant 
Directors five are Indians, there are two servicee 
Imperial and 1'rovincial. The first is ol course 
confined to Europeans, while the other which 
consists ol Deputy and Extra Assistant and Sub- 
Assistant Superintendent", is by no means confin- 
ed to Indians. Tho total number of the latter ia 
62 of whom only 15 are Indians. 

The Postal Department is more liberal in ita 
treatment of Indians, and they can rise even to 
the highest posts, although at present there is no 
Postmaster-General possibly owing to the fact 
that these posts are in many cases held by mem- 
bers of the I. 0. S. But the European element 
even in this Department is disproportionately 
largo, as excluding the newly-formed province of 
Behar and Orissa. There are 208 Superinten- 
dents and Postmasters getting more than R«. 200 
a month of whom 100 are Europeans. But the 
proportion of Indians appointed in recent times is 
very large, and it ia hoped that in the course of 
time the number of Europeans will be reduced. 

In the 'allied Department of Telegraph on the 
contrary very few Indians are employed as they 
contribute only 18 to a total of 140 Superinten- 
dents and Deputy and Assistant Superintendents, 
and not one of them ia a Director of a Circle or 
an Electrical Engineer. Telegraphists of this de- 
partment too, who are comparatively well paid are 
mostly Europeans or EuiasiaoB. 

The Accounts Department has now adopted a 
liberal policy, and Indians of merit and ability 
can get into it if they pass a competitive exami- 
nation, but still this number is not large enough 
as they constitute only 26 of the 94 gazetted 
officers in the department. 

The Foreign Department is a special preserve 
of the Europeans, as not a single Indian can be 
found in ita superior branch. Its Secretariat, 
{onsists of a secretary, two deputy secretaries, an 


under Becretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Regist- 
rar and an Attache of whom only tho last men* 
tioncl is an Indian. All the sixteen Resident* 
at the Court* of Indian Chiefaare Europeans. Tho 
Political Department has 123 officers on its rolls 
but they are all Europeans, although two member", 
of the I, O. 8. are admitted into it every year, 
yet sofar no Indian K-ems to have been selected 
for tho honour. 

It was to be hoped that tho Government of India’ 
itself would be moro jest in its treatment of 
Indians, but the statistics supplied in reply to a 
recent interpellation in the Imperial Couicil and 
published in the Uazell* 0/ Jtulia of the 28 Sep- 
tember 1012, tell rpiite a different tale. Wo 
are told that out of 123 officers serving at the 
head- (putters and drawing salaries ranging from 
Its. 500 to Its. 1000 per mensem only 19 are 
Indians, while out of 12G getting more than ll«. 
1000 only four aro Indians. No Indian ba* so far 
held a permanent appointment as Secretary or 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
although among the ranks of native Civilians 
many capable men could have been found. The 
same is the case with provincial Secretariats 
too, as only in Madras, one of the Under- 
secretaries is perhaps an Indian, The clerical 
staff in most of the Secretariats is compos- 
ed mostly of Europeans and Eurasians, but no ac- 
curate statistics are available, os these appoint- 
ment are non-gszettod. 

In reply to an interpellation in the Imperial 
Council in 1912 by the Uon'ble Rija of Degpatis, 
the Government of India supplied eome interest- 
ing figurts relating to the proportion of Indians 
and Europeans in posts carrying & salary of more 
tban Rs. 500. The statement is ns follows 
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. Thus out of 5390 each posts only 924 t, e. 17*1 
per cent, are held by Indians and most of them 
'belong to the superior grade in the various Pro- 
vincial services. For officers getting more than Rs, 
1,000 a month, no statistics prepared by Govern- 
ment, are available, but the Hon’ble Mr. Subba 
Rao states, that “ Only 8‘8 par cent, of these ap- 
pointments are in the hands of Indians, and al- 
most ail the high appointments of the state 
involving direction, initiative and supervision have 
• been jealously kept in the hands of Europeans.” 

This brief examination of the public service 
statistics goes to confirm tVie belief that the child- 
ren of the soil are not only shut out from directing 
end controlling the administration of the country, 
vvhioh is in itself a serious and justifiable grie- 
vance, but that they are depiived of the fair share 
of subordinate posts, where they could make use 
of their ability and talents, pnly those appoint- 
ments have been left to them which partake of 
the nature of drudgery, and destroy all power of 
initiative and self-respect. It, is true that some of 
them rise to positions of trust and influonc*, but 
how far their number f*, odc or two Judgeships in 
each Sigh Oourt, four aeats in all in the various . 
Executive Councils, this is all that they cana«pire 
to. How far can these grudging concession* go to ' 
allay the spirit of justifiable grievance which is 
tampant in the land ? This grave dissatisfaction in 
the mindB of intelligent Indians with the existing •• 
circumstances is neither duo to racial jealousy nor n ‘ ' 
desire for self-aggrandisement, It has its roots in 
the Renaissance due • to contact with Western . 
civilisation and to the acquisition of Western know- • •• 
ledge, the manifold signs of which we see on every Ll 
side, which hasaffected all classesahd creids in India"' 
and which is slowly tbi ^forming its people from 
. a mass of listless individuals, into a compart 
intelligent nation realising its importance as a ‘ 
great Unit of the British Empire. Those of us 
who have ejea can Bee that the best product* of . 
our Universities have to wigte their tilenta in 
clerical drudgery or in mechanically carrying ont * 
the commands of an officer, who ia in many res- 
pects their intellectual inferior, and they cannot ' 
help feeling that were they given the chance, they ■ 
could have done better and more solid work. 

If the present system continues a little longer, 
our administrative talents and abilities are liable 
to suffer from constant disuse. A glapce at the 
various civil lists shows that no Indian is at pre- 
sent employed as a permanent CcwDiiseioittr, 
Member of Board of Revenue, or as Secretary to 
a Government, positions in which any gifted 


officer can make his abilities felt. In the Nativu 
States too there has been a tendency for some 
time past, probably due to pressure from the 
Foreign Office, which is as we have seen greatly 
prejudiced against Indian^, to appoint Europeans 
to all important posts to the great detriment of 
.qualified and competent Indians. Thus we see 
that in the whole length and breadth of India, 
no room is left for the expansion of Indian 
talents, which might have been ft souics of strength 
to the British Empire, instead of an element of 
weakness. We are often taunted with lack of 
initiatives and admin i Strati ve ability, but the suc- 
cessful achievements of Indian administrators 
entirely belie this' charge. Let them bo given r 
chance. 

But we have faith in the filtiraate justice of 
.. British rule, which has brought the priceless bless- 
ings of peace and security to our country, and 
we firmly believe that sooner or later the solemn 
promises of our beloved Sovereign will yet be re- 
deemed. His late Majesty, King Edward Vtl, in 
bis Proclamation of'19Q8 graciously said : — 

“Step* are being continually taken towards oblite- 
rating distinctions of race as the test for access to 
pobtio authority and power. In this path I confidently 
eipeet and intend tho progress henceforward to be 
steadfast and true.” 

It is tbe.‘e gracious and solemn words which 
prevent us from desponding as tp our ultimate 
future, and buoy us up in our efforts to secure our 
rightful 6hare in the administration of our 
country. 

Another and equally important aspect of the 
Public Service question, is the disproportionately 
small share which the great Mugsalmen commu- 
nity has even iu its lower rungs, not to eay any- 
thing of the superior grade, as according to the 
statement _ made by the Government of India 
which is given eUewbere, of the posts carrying a 
Salary of more than Rs. POO they poster only 
2 6 per cent. Another fact which cm be glanced 
from the statement is that while the Hindus have 
advanced from 4 5 per cent, in 1867 to H'5 per 

iso? 

and IS 10 , the Mussalmans have wearilv dra?«nd 
on from I -6 per cent, to 2 6 per cent:, which 
Bbows how B low their progiess has been • 

nJuted U 't In,ii& t ^ 0eI - m LeagQe h!l8 c ' ons >stently 
agitated for the increased employment K 
Muealmans, i n consideration of their ^Avi °» 
ability, and their numerical strenptb '^“*1 
brought their grievances to the notiefof the 
ernment, which in many cases w! u b Qov * 
msed, but seldom redres^d. In renlv^ 6 * 1 r8cog ' • 
tv t0 ft reprg. 
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sentfttion His Excellency Lord Minto was pleased 
to nay : — 

“The league la no doubt aware the Governor- General 
In Council desires that the Mohammad ana, like every 
other community ahauld enjoy that share of Government 
patronage to which tho number and importance of their 
community, and their educational and other qualification! 
entitlo them. HU Excellency haa no Information to 
show that Local Government* and Administration do 
not share thU deairo, and I am to suggest that if tho 
League have reason to think, that in any Province, 
tho Mahommadan community doca not receive in thla 
matter tho full measuro of consideration that it deserves, 
they should represent tholr grievances to that ]x>ca? 
Government, who tho Government of India do not doubt 
will accord the most careful and sympatlietio conaidera- 
tion to any representation so made." 

Wi*o and sympathetic words indeed, but the 
predominance of interests and the disinclination 
to disturb them have prevented Moslem claims 


from being re cognised, and in epilnof the tremerr 
don* advance mails by them in (duration, during 
tho last quarter of a century, they are atill at h 
great disadvantage in securing their rightful rlmrO 
in tho administration of tho country. The league 
lias never rough t to put ^ premium on inefliclency 
and has never pressed tho claims of Mol eras 
simply on tho ground of their being Moslems, 
irrespective of educational qualification. ■ Its sola 
contention in this respect has been that when 
competent and qualified Muslims aro available for 
public service, they should be given a proportion 
of tho appointments to which they are entitled. A 
statistical summary of their position in tho vsri* 
ous services is given below, and it should go to 
prove that that they deservo a much better 
treatment. 


I. C. 8. 

Statutory Civilians 

Military and uneovenanted officers in Commission ", 

Provincial scrranUholding appointment* re»crved for 1 C.8" 
Provincial Civil Service (Executive) 

Subordinate Judges 
Munsifa 
(Imperial) ^ 

V Forest Department. 

(Provincial) ) 

Balt Department 
Customs 

r °“th.” Ki 8 ™?"’'" 3 '" 1 ' "” 1 

Telerrapii Department. 

5esst t n!sass.*“ b ““ ,a «-p~— 

Superintendents of Police 

Deputy Superintendent of Police 

, , , Educational Department. 

1. Indian Education Service 

2. Unclassified . “• 

3. Provincial Education Service 
Indian Medical Service 

Civil Assistant Burgeon* ■*• 

Public Works Department. 

Imperial Engineers 
.Provincial Engineers 
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These figures would go to show that with the 
exception of the Provincial Executive and Police 
Servces in which their administrative and execu- 
tive ability have been repeatedly recognised, thev 
have not been able t 0 hold their own against 

numbers oi Muemlrrmr, Deputy Collectors snd 


in tb« tt ■, . .. e,r predominance 

is ; 0 \rr • 

wrlisfsctorv’ 1 ^ oTV^ “ D ' li,i ™ >> not »t .11 
satisfactory Out of the 82 Deputy Collectors in 

?r™ pd ‘ “ r " "P™» 10 Eoropo- 

.na and 7 IW, notwrtbstanding the tact that 

















TUB C1IANDNI CUOWK-AKOTIIEB VIEW. 

To show the abhorrence with phich the people ere viewing the recent diabolical deed on the 
persha ot II, E* the Viceroy, tha Delhi Municipality hi* decided to purchase and demolish 
the hones from which the bomb ia known to hire been thrown and also to convert the 
Chsndoi Cbowk is soon as possible into abroad open street by the removal ot tho trees 
and the central pavement so that ail men who pass by may bo reminded, not of the shame 
ot tbs deed but ot the feelings ot resentment and disgust with which tho outrage haB been 
regarded by the country at large. 




mussaluakb and the public services. 
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. . .•., 11 . .a Muslim Province and 

,5SJS3S. -"!j“ m r“° Ilh8 

P r»;l of It. P. ; t b,I .r., 
th. b»t.I .Mr .bUity, compbed 

irt.rtst.nd the .l.n..n»t>»" of M P 

it. Intone. fit« .»>»• “XX. be «1M UP°" 
Xb . Con. mission ">>' "“S™ 0 ! »M 

to,.gg»t. ..lufon to P b)e dlvisloo of th. 
character. Tint the q ^ between Euro- 

appointments in the high B removal of 

p rn.,ndlndi.n.,.n - -£ * “ tb.t .ll 

"* 8 ne ”” c “ r.pr...nted in th. P"^' 

el.mt. may b. duly r p (< o( ,„ ctlon 

*11 I?,* Mr. Snbb. r.«0 "> 

removed. The Hon b eubiect has 

his admirable pamp > « „ that no class of 

veryjastly remarked rv5ce * in ,11 its 


rery justly remarKcu gervic es in all its 

appointments in the p Bpec nl should be 

branches, whether general P clnsa c f Ujg 
made the monopoly of any P j Kingdom or 
Majesty’s subjects in **’ 8 b ou ld be shared 

India and that all npP° ,n ' even g on to say 
equally by all classes. I « particular 

that “whore it h consider^ that ^ 

class should bo represented •" liable in 
if candidates from that c a » be recfu ',ted 
a particular province J**! 1 ; nc ; ple underly- 
from other Provinces, a r . the Commts- 
ing these statements is . y t{j bfl j l0 ped f will 

* sion’a best attention, and M 

- *o« duly considered. . . tw0 branches 

Thebifurcationof thoservi lbe source of 

Imperial and Provincial h** gervic( , a 6 boutd bo 
great trouble, and the t ^ tIie De- 

• amalgamated as far * s P °°f' the duties entrusted 

partments, as the nature o reneially l ’ ie 

'to officers of the two services is £ 

same character. nt v n Service 

- ’The solution of the Ivi** Uvu 


problem will present most serious difficulties, but 
it is hoped that they will not prdve of ah lnftiirrno- 

. untablo eh meter.- Indian puhl.cists have had 

* nearly .for the past half- a century urged the 

* ad visibility of lidding simultaneous examinations 
in England and India, so that English and 
Indian candidates'may compete on terms of equality 
R „d none of them be handicapped by any draw- 
backs in realising tlieir ambition. . It would be a 
libel to the intelligence and perseverance of the 
Endish race to say that they would be swamped 

- by Indian competitors' and that tho administration 
of the Indian Empire would entirely pass out of 
their hands It would be needless to recapitulate . 
all die difficulties which Indian candidates have 
to undergo in going to England for the competitive 
examination. Suffice it to say that it-ii only the 
sons of very rich men who can afford to go to 
. England for the pursuit ’ of an, illusory ideal, . 
while those young men tvith brains ar.d ability 
who would have come out successful .in it,. are 
chained to India by poverty. The holding of 
simultaneous examinations will close this painful 
controversy for ever and will be a monument of 
British Justico in India. A little concession will 
have to be made in tho favour of Indian students 
in the matter of age limit as, they .haye to study 
their vernaculars, and. sacred. • languages , before • 
they begin the study of English, and hence the 
age-limit for them ought to be 23 years. at least." 
Tliere will be no necessity of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary sanction for this change, as the House 
> of Commons has assented to the principle., . 

As an alternative measure I am directed to eug- 
‘ gest that if the holding of simultaneous examina- 
. tion is nit deemed fe isible, at least 60 per cent of 
the appointments should be set apart for statutory 
- natives of India to be awarded by competitive exa- 
minations held separately in each Province, so’ 
that there may bo no feAr of candidates fipm the , 
more advanced Provinces, Rwnmping the service to 
, the disadvantage of those from the backward ones. 

If this method of recruitment is adopted it would - 
not be a great hardship if Indian candidates are - 
disqualified from sitting for the examination held 
in England, provided the names of the .English 
and Indim candidates are borne on the 8aineii 8 t 8 
after being posted to the different provinces. If - 
the competitive examinations *•— 


me are held in ' the 

different province*, .it would be adv aDfca£ “ 
to admit only graduates of the first and Mr, a . 
divisions to the examinations and care 8hn..u!!? ' * 
taken that tho«e .admitted are of omvl , “ a 
and socially well connected, as i n 
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brooding roiwWmbly cnlmnco tho prestige of a 
public oflicor. . . 

1 nm nlre directed to augsoat tUat a minimum 
number of mark* should bo fizoil to ensure a pass, 
and tlid required number of candidates should bo 
rejected from tlio net of the successful candidate* 
in order of merit, but if it h found that any im- 
portant community such na tho Muslims do not 
securo the number of posts, to which they are 
entitled in the Province, candidates from that com* 
Biunity who stand lower down tho list may be 
selected. Tbi» method will ensure tho due represen- 
tation of all the important elements of tho popu- 
lation in tho Civil Service. If on tho contrary tho 
numfetT of I'amlnam ia greater than to what 
they nro equitably entitled, tho same confession 
should be made to the Hindus or other com- 
munities. 

I am also directed to state explicitly that tho 
Council of the League is not at all in favour of the 
method of nomination by which the statutory 
Civilians were recruited, end it is totally codemncd 
by past experience The League is of opinion that 
merit ought to be the sole test for admission to the 
public service, and no man should be employed 
simply on the strength of his connections. If 
competitive examinations nro not favoared by 
Government, selection may be made from the 
best graduates of the University in a particular 
year and none else, In the manner already 
suggested. The system of nominations should 
never be resorted to, as “ it is demoralising in its 
effect?, and stunts tho development of national 
character.” 

Tho Judicial Branch of the Civil SeTvice should 
be to a great extent separated from the Executive, 
and if any members of the I.O.S. are appointed tn 
it, they must be made to pass special examina- 
tions in law, and _ undergo training under 
approved Judges before they are entrusted with 
responsible posts in the Department. The pay 
and prospects of the Provincial Judical 
Services if it is rot amalgamated with the 
higher on“, should be improved, and they should 
be eligible for appointment ns Sessions and High 
Court Judges after approved service It would 
aleo bn advantageous to appoint Advocates and 
Vakils of tried ability as Session Judge”, as by 
their training and qualification they are better 
able to discharge the duties connected with these 
posts than yourg Civilians with little or no 
knowledge of law. 

The Council of the League would also suggest 
the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial 


S j rvirfH in the other Department", for reasons 
Already mentioned at great length. Competitive 
examinations for the Indian Police and horeat 
S irticp? should bo held in India xlso, to give 
ymtiig Indims a chance to position* of trust in 
th so Department?. 

Tho Department of education should receive 
special attention from th« Commuedon &» it has 
been very harsh in its treatment of Indians. If it 
is deemed nece*-«ary that a certain proportion of 
its ofllcers should bo European*, care should bo 
taken to nttract talented men even at higher sala- 
ries than those ftt present allowed, but when there 
aro two candidates of identical qualification prefe- 
rence should bo given to tho Indian. In care the 
service* nro not amalgamated nod « Provincial 
service is maintained, th« Leiguo avould eupgot 
the introduction of a time scale of promotion ns 
in the superior service instead of tho present 
division into grades 

In conclusion I am directed to state that the 
League fervently hopes that the Commiw-ion would 
succeed in Us mihsion and by it* unbiased en- 
quiries bri* g to the notice of His Majesty V Gov- 
ernment the heavy disabilities under which his 
loyal Indian subjects are labouring in their desire 
to serve him to the best of their ability, and that 
in the end the gracious promises of their Sovereign 
will be fulfilled, thereby redressing their grievances 
in this resp*ct 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. By the 
lion ble Mr. N Snbba Row. " Every well-wisher of the 
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T«£ RECESE CflSGRESS, GflSFEREHCES, 
coHVEmions m leagues. 


-The Indian National Congress. 

ST HE twenty seventh session of the Indian 
>8/ National Congress was held on the 26th of 
December last on the historic Site of the 
famous Patahputra, now known as Patna. The 
Chairman if the Reception Committee, tho Hon. 
Mr. Mazir-ul-Haque took tho opportunity of en- 
lightening the delegates and visitors on some of 
tho very interesting facts connected with the his- 
tory of Patna in particular and cf Rebar in 
general* • 

The Delhi outrage which was perpetrated but 
a couple of da) s before the meeting of the Con- 
gress told hiavily on tho enthusiasm of the leaders 
and delegates alike. Mr. Haque in referring to 
the dastardly outrage on the person of H E. the 
Viceroy said : — 

It is with heavy and a sad heart that I refer to tho 
dastardly outrage committed the other day at Delhi. The 
deed was most sacrilegious inasmuch as it was an attempt 
upon the hfe of tho representative of our Sovereign and 
of alt men to pick out for this black deed of contemplat- 
ed murder is a Viceroy so popular, so Bincerely attached 
to the interest of ludia and Indian people— a Viceroy who 
haa dared to brave the hostility of his own countrymen 
in enacting measures that he honestly and rightly be- 
lieves to bo for the good of our country. Oh, it i* too 
distressing, too horrible. Imagination shudders at the 
enormity of the terrible crime. A thrill of horror and 
Indignation has swept over the land and cast a miserable 
gtoom over our proceedings to-dav. But, brothers and 
sisters, Ood is just and He in His infinite mercy has 
saved the liras of our beloved Viceroy and his gracious 
consort. \V<> fervently pray that our Lord Hardinge 
may soon become convalescent and bo restored to us, so 
that he may continue to rule over us with that large 
heart and sympathy and nobility of purpose which has 
so far characterised hia administration. As to tho mis- 
creant who planned this foul and wicked deed I will not 
say much, I will only say this, that he may be caught and 
ho given punishment ho so richly deserves. . My heart 
I*. too full and? will not distress you and make you 
miserable any further by my gloomy thoughts. 

He then passed on to what he called “ the 
treatment of Islam by Europe " acd with legiti- 
mate bitterness denounced the attitude of the 
Europeans towards the Sultan of Turkey, con- 
demned the policy of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith, congratulated Lord Hardingo on the 
eympathatic and atatesmaulike policy he meted 
out to the afflicted Musailmfliut and appraised 
the general r.o'e of sympathy and sorrow dis- 
played by the Hindu community in India towards 
the inevitable calamity that has' been threatening 


their sister community. He ms even vehement in 
hia denunciations of the European powers. 

But the most (significant thing about the last 
Congress was tho extreme cordiality of feeling 
displayed by the two communities. The Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee in an eloquent 
address pleaded for more mutual sympathy and 
mutual understanding. Ho denied that there 
ia anything sectarian about the Congress. He 
gave his co-religionists a piece of advice which ia 
thrice welcome at this time when so much is made 
of what is known as the Hindu-Mahomedan 
Problem : — 


To my own co-religionists I say, as you are Musal- 
mans you cannot but look .beyond India, hut do not 
forget your motherland. India has great claims over 
all her sons and your neglect of her interests is almost 
sinful. I invite you, nay, l call upon you, in the sacred 
name of your motherland to join this national assembly 
which knows no distinction of class or creed, no distinc- 
tion of Hindu or McMalntan. I hare heard some friends 
say that the Indian National Congress is a Hindu 
organization. I deny the charge altogether I repu- 
diate it entirely. It may be worked out by the Hindus ; 
but why? Bimply because MuBalraans will. not come 
forward and take their proper share. Its ideals have 
always been national and never sectarian. If the 
Moslem community have any grievances against tho 
Congress, l invite them to come hero and ventilate 
them on this our common platform. I prophesy that 
they will find all their grievances chimerical and ' 
imaginary and will go away absolutely converted to the 
Congress cause. ‘ 

The Presidential address of the Hon. Kao 
miiadur R. N. Mudholbar, a deliverance of 
great length, treated of the New Councils, and , 
criticised the regulations for the same, touched 
on Decentralisation and the position of Indians 
in South Africa, Indian Representation in 
Pailiament and other matteis of equal import. 
He reviewed the history of the subject deal- 
ing with the Statutory Civil Service of 1870 
and the measures of the. Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886 which he .considered even 
more unsatisfactory. He then spoke at length on 

the necessity for simultaneous Examinations and 
urgtd the following considerations to the notice nf 
the Royal Commission ; — 

I. That recruitment to what ia called £h« r„j; 

Iroperial Service should bo only by ComociiiiJf 0r 
nation held simultaneously in England ffl 1 ?' *“«»• 
-b» being clujsJI 5®*. «>»■» . 

meets given by strict order of merit. ‘ *Ppomt- 

II. That the candidates who a« , . 

required to pass a period of probation he , 

two years at one of the British Cmversln», '« 

educational institutions. ersitiea or approved 

III. That the Statutory Cin! s,~; n 

the rules of 1879 be tensed, that half it*® ,a! ’ 3 iowi * hr 
therein should be given to dzscrri * th ° “PPointmeuu 
Subordinate Service, and half by fim r^? 8 ” of 

. i W8t recruitments filled 
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by Competitive T.ianination. Tho competitive tot should 
bo Applied as much to first appointments under the Bta- 
tuto oflBTO as it Is to tbo appointments under the Bta- 
Into o! 11501. ... 

Tlio President also r«is n il his voice ngiinst 
soma ot the inevitable dejecta of the Council 
Regulations, suggested some methods for their 
modification And betterment end appealed f<>r a 
general expansion of tho Byatom of Council 
Government. But ono important point which ho 
raised to tho forefront during tho last Congress 
was the direct representation of Indiana in tho 
House of Commons. 

But there is another reform ot a raoro fundaments! 
character to which I would invito the attention of tho 
Congress, the country and the Government, and that is 
the representation of India in tho House of Commons. 
With tho supremo power in regard to the Government of 
India vested in Parliament, tho necessity of representa- 
tion of Indian interests in the Homo of Commons hss 
been perceived by many thoughtful people Pondicherry 
elects a member to the Trench Chamber, and Goa to the 
Portuguese Parliament. With infinitely vaster interests 
to be protected tbo claim of India for representation in 
the House of Commons cannot be called unreasonable. 
With Parliament as not merely tbe ultimsto and final 
authority, but tho actual direotirg end ordaining power 
tho demand for the small represen tstion advocated in 
1878 cannot be called untenable or chimerical. 

Opposition is to be expected, but what reform has not 
•been opposed and attacked? With the ever increasing 
number ot Indian questions brought before Parliament 
the justice ot voicing the Indian view in tho House of 
Commons cannot be gainsaid. All honour and grateful 
thanks to those generous souls, who have during all 
these years championed the cause of India. But there 
can bo no genuine, adequate and fully informed repre- 
sentation of the Indian view until India is given tho 
chance of sending Indians, however few, to the Supreme 
Council or the Empire. Nothing la better calculated to 
bind this country and England together in close union. 

After a detailed Burvey of Indian questions he 
concluded hia address with an eloquent exposition 
of tbe Aims of , and tbe necessity for, tliB National 
Congress. We refer our renders to page 75 of the 
Review for a fuller repoitof tins part of the Presi- 
dents' speech. A list of the Resolutions passed in 
tbe Congress is &leo given on page 73. 

- The Social Conference- 

Ibe Indian National Sacial Conference was 
held at Bankipur on the 29th of December last 
Pundit RaraavatarSliavma presiding. The learned 
Pundit touched on almost all topics of current 
interest in Social reform and in an eloquent dis- 
course appealed for greater interest in soei*l 
questions. The conference gave its emphatic sup- 
port to Mr. Dvdabhoy’s Bill, The deficts of the 
Purdah system, the age of Marriage, the Depres- 
sed classe*, Sea voyage, Widow remarriage, Female 


education nml a ho*t of other quertioi.a *» well 
claimed tho Attention of the tonferei co and a 
lltaotuthn was pai-i'd on each of them aulijett*. 
In an important Jt> solution on the Caste Hyrtein, 
the Conference called upon the leaders H** 
Hindu community to inko practical steps to 
introduce inter-dining and in ter- marriage Among 
the various sub-sections of tho leading cartes in 
It.dia with a view to promote the growth of • 
feeling of solidarity amongst the Hindus in si! 
puts of India, lor the benefit of our readers we 
give tho list of revolutions pa mod «t the Confer- 
ence in our Departmental notes (I*»ge I'C). 


The Industrial Conference. 

Tho eighth Iiidusti ini Conference met on tho 
30tli of last month at the Congress pandal. Tho 
Hon. Mr. Justice Itnam gave a short address of 
welcome sb Chairman of the Reception Com- . 
mittee In welcoming those present he reminded 
them of the part played by industry in the life 
of a nation Mr. Han Krahen L*l, tho President 
of the Conference then read hi* addre«s. 

Mr, l£*n Kishen'a addrear out-rivalled Mr.Muil* 
holknr's in length. It runs to some sixty-three 
pages of printed matter. It is an elaborate p<r- 
formanco in every sense of the word. Tho 
President in the opening lines of his address 
admitted that every qmstion of industrial and 
agricultural importance had been treated at 
eome length and that a comprehensive survey of 
the economic field had *]6o been attempted. It 
is a valuable treatise of rather in-ordinato length 
though as he regretted himself it is by ro means 
exhaustive, deep or complete. A part of tne 
addriss relntirg to Agiicultural developments is 
reproduced in our Agricultural Section. A list 
of tbe Resolutions passed at tlio Conference is also 
published in page 84, which may bo perused with 
advantage. 

In closing bis address, tho President deplored 
the absence of industrial enterprise among bis 
countrymen nu d blamed them for allowing 
foreign capital and foreigners to devetop tbo 
natural ie sources of the country. He even went 
so far as to suggest that the Indian Government 
was in some way responsible for our lack of enter- 
prise. Ho wished to know if it was due to physical 
and moral inaptitude of the Indian to manage a 
concern like tbe Jute Mill. •' The whole of our 
foreign commerce,” said he, “is financed by foreign 
capual and it is now realised that we are paying 
too heavy a penalty for it. . . . We do not want any 
more foreign capital with such onerous conditions.” 
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I„ conclusion Sic- K '" 1,0n LJ . T ' ” h 

ei-hteen ccoro.nio p, ..position. wind. »». “ 
were, « B.imin.ry of our indo.tml needs. 

Mahomedan Educational Conference. 

' The t.ventj-.ixth Annual A,1I ' ld '* J h “ ™? h 

don Eductions! (Jonfeccnno opened on the -» » 

U.t month n. L«ckn.. H„ Honour the 
Lieutenant Gor-nor S.r J.nje. 

5. P s”l™ retired] delivered hie 
“dd'.e.s which looted over two hour.. “”1” B '(‘ 
SLcT.”nl, E? thTvLroy ond^Sotion 

zzstJZ'sraZ 

tho speaker continued: — . 

But for tho moment it would appear Uietthedeci- 

tlflplgfsE! 

smmm 

No Intelligent ,P«™" n^iport «> tf -teP 


„i„e, will not 0, 

: iS.’S’S VSAXtS ST £ 

have proved * failure, x c i,aracter and men of 

they have failed to r*°^“ ce . on i_ , uocc cded in turn- 
•™ ‘'I** S%^V«. Vta learned 

ln B out a heart vwthout understanding it. Let 

"iKd “ i"pe'S'“ tatnS*“i”M“'e“ 
"■“’f-foh ,Sf‘.«n a rf£lS.!' , ~i°'th“'”ew 

sacrifice to it almost •*«? u were educationally 

pOBsesa ana make them selves _ _ formc d any con- 

bankrupt for all time. Haro te j ro(k j, e f or this 
ception of the sacrifices we « e we realised 

practically Government wtMM * 0 f all 

what it »U means P X*i ns «"»■. h oovernroeitt for 
handing over to a Departrncnt recently 

disposal at their will, of ?/•? mnll n T in an outburst 

collected by our impoverisI.ed Mmmnn'ty e , rn - 

of enthusiastic local fervour, presenting t 
ed savings of the poor and ^ who 

afford it as well as the super tlm tie' « * ^ gllcr ; Ece 
could no doubt afford m or . ^ sacrifice of 

would be a tnfie when compared with me 


Aligarh College itself to the g'— * ‘hj > »•» ““ 

enst as a separate corporation, and shall be incor- 
por.ted with «» Unirereit, “ Co«« “ £'$***£. 
rhi- .’SKVj.r benefit. To ..eh 

with all its rights and privileges, are to be transicrreu. 
The work of Sir Syed*a life time the tender plant of 

forty years’ growth, cherished by the whole Moslem c 

mum*. nurtured by the hands of their mos trust d 

leaders; thirty lakhs or so of money (a drop n »•»«»» 

when we consider the requirements of a really first Cla 8 
university, but Still representing the supreme effort of » 
community poor in comparison with other section* of 
the Indian people), all this heritage which we Imld in 
Barred trust we are asked to sell, and for whit J F ?f * 
mess of pottage, for a university, which in "* 

R en»e of tho word call our own. Can th ° c .° „ 

munity accept such a university as the *»>““•"* •* “1 

Iheir hopes and all their aspirations m the direction of 

founding an autonomous institution where they could 
carry on more efD.-iently, and on a sounder basis and 
larger scale, the work they have begun at Aligarh, an 
institution enjoying at least the measure of self-govern- 
ment enjoyed by Aligarh College, and in its »dmi"i»t. 
ration free from interference by Government officials ? 
AVe asked for bread and we are offered a stone. 

At the closing of the Conference a number of 
resolutions wero passed which are reproduced in 
our Educational Section to which we refer our 
readers. 


The Moslem University. 

The Moslem University Foundation Committee 
began its sittings on tho 27th ultimo. Almost 
nil the elite of tho Mahomedan community from 
different provinces were present at the meeting at 
Lucknow. The Uon’blo the Raja of Mahamad- 
abtd made the opening speech in which all tho 
issues raised in Sir Barcouit Butler's letter were 
dealt bj him separately and he asked the Com- 
mittee to consider the questions wilh a cool and 
calm mind. He said that as far as his own peisonal 
views were concerned he did not think the ques- 
tion cf name was such as required any serious con- 
sideration. The Government he thought would be 
wise enough to concede this trivial point. Rut 
the real question was that of control and he was 
only voicing the opinion of all his community 
when he said that no power should be relegated 
to the Governor General ir. Council on the matter 
of affiliation. He was quite at one with his 
people tl at it was a vital necessity in the light cf 
the special, ciicumstances of the Mahomedans but 
the question was how far and to what extent 
nboold the point be [.reined >t present. He itru.k 
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the menu. They ought to he given tho uffiti »tio» 
of schools now ; that of cullt-ge*, he »W,r«ttU 
•without prejudice he relog to tlio future. But 

tho rehlioim between the Court of Trustees Mid 
Senate, he concluded, ahoulit tem.iiti as recommend- 
ed by tho Constitution Committee. 

He then proposed II, 11, The S««*ho{ llitnpnr, 
who had specially erne to attend the meeting, «» 
tlie President of the cominitteo. Tito first revolution 
wes of courso on the Delhi outiago and there won 
perfect unanimity among the members. The meet- 
ing repealed the great interest and eutluwwm 
evinced by the Moslem community regarding tho 
University Scheme. But the speeches on that 
days’ meeting revealed'two school* of thought, the 
•iiponents of which showed no reconciliation The 
one maintained that the Moslem "University should 
not be made an official department, while the 
other was determined to give »s little j as 
possible to tho Government. The question th it 
wan argued most was whether in the ctss of tho 
Viceroy being tho Chancellor what powers should 
bo given him. There were many who thought 
that the loat power of tho veto being hi the 
bands of the Government, there was no need to 


potentinri'n of the community in curbing on 
ut pi tin turn* with tne Government. 

The Council of the Moslem League. 

A ousting of the CjuumI of tho Modem ls»gu* 
was held on the 3 1st of ILcumb.-r Utat Lutknow 
when most of tlio intrinbern of tho League were 
pu-hont to Jurtaka uf its deliberations. The item 
on tlm agenda w«a to consider the draft 
coiiatitu'iun and rubs <w revised by the acting 
S cretaries of tho Moslem Leagu**, The chief 
points of discussion were the nims and objects of 
ihu L^gue. II. II. the Ags Khan presided 
•gain. After niiicli lively ilLcUHrion the follow- 
ing lesolulrons were unanimously adopted J — 

•• (1) Tlio object of tha League shall ha to promote 
and maintain among Indian* failing! of loyalty to- 
ward. the British Crown, (2) To protect and advance 
the political and other right* and interest* of tho 
Indian Musalmani. (.’I) To promote friendship and 
union between the Mu.alman* and other communi- 
ties of India. Without detriment to tho (ongoing 
object*, the attainment of a *y*tcm of •elf-government 
suitable to India by bringing about through constitu- 
tional mean* a steady reform of the existing »y»tem of 
administration by promoting national unity and foster- 
ing pubho spirit among tho people of India; and by co- 
operating with other communities for tho said purpose*. 


confer more. Fiery speeches were made. But 
no decision was arrived ut, 

The next meeting of the Committee met on the 
20th- under tho Presidency of II. U. the Aga 
Khan. After animated discussions in the day 
and late Sittings in the night the delegates passed 
by a majority the following resolutions : — 

That this meeting views tho decisions oT Hi* Majesty’s 
Secretary of State a' contained in tho letter of Sir Har- 
court Butler, dated Simla tho 0th August, with piofound 
disappointment and regret Haring regard to the riewa ex- 
pressed by the committee in this meeting in the coarse of 
discussion, it resolves — (I) that the name of the Univer- 
sity should he Moslem 'University, Aligarh ; (2) that with 
regard to tho control the powers proposed to bo rested 
In Yhe Chancellor should not "be rested in the Uovernor- 
Generat iu Council ; (31 that tho powers mentioned in 
Clause 5, Chapter 3 of ilia Statute, should bo tho same 
o.a conferred on the Patron under Section 41 of the rules 
and regulations of the Aligarh college ; (4j that with re- 
gard to affiliation, the statutes should remain as propos- 
ed ; (6) that tho pro unions relating to the Court Coun- 
cil and Senate should not bo modified and further (C) 
haring regard to tho momentous isauos involved therein, 
this meriting appoints a committee With full powers and 
authority to act and finally settle all matters relat- 
ing to tho Moslem Uuniversity in such a manner as may 
seem proper to them in thsbest interest* of tho commu- 
nity sod wait in deputation on hi a lfacelloncy tho View 
half*’ 0 n ™ £6 necessary representations in this be- 

A representative Committee of diatinguLed 
Wabomedaua was also appointed to act ns pteoj* 


The Hindi Literary Conference. 

Tho third Hindi Literary Conference was held 
successfully nt Calcutta mid many leading men 
took part in it lor three dais. As many as 20 
resolutions were pa*scd and, m the course nf One, 
tie following observation b were made by a speaker 
on the future rcope of the language becomii g tho 
common tongue of all-lndu;— 


The Hindi 6ammellau wants that the Hindi language 
as it u spoken, should bo lndisniscd, that is, should be 
made the hmjua franca of India. All Moslem* and 
Hindus know well that that language so widely prevalent 
in India is not pure Urdu nor nuro Hindi. It is a mixture 
of both n hen it is written in Urdu characters it li called 
Urdu and when in Hindi characters it is called Hindi. 
Tho conflict. then turn* upon the “characters" or the 
script of their common language. Tho Sammeilan urges 
that it is easier for our Moslem brethren to learn and 
read the Hindi characters than it is for the Hindus to 
learn and read the Urdu characters. Hindi characters, 
provide legible reading, white the Urdu fast band writing 
docs not. Another plea in favour of the adoption of 
Hindi characters Is that the Indian peoples speaking 
other Indian vernaculars would easily learn Hindi cha- 
racter* than the Persian (Urdu), and they have begun 
doing so. In the course of a few years, it is believed, 
these peoples will bo able to universalis? tho Hindi cha- 
racters and Hindi language iatheic respective provinces, 
lor the Ii agri-Hindi characters are not Unfamiliar to 
them. The Moslems, therefore, should consider this 
question dispassionately. They are not asked to aban- 
don their Urdu language and Urdu (Persian) diameters 
but are requested to huow aud use io addition Hindi 
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the congress and conferences. 


by the voluntary efforts of other 

ascession as well . vernaculars, the 

Indian peoples J p t wlt Uout interfering 

script will become a unreal scnp c Indians 

■ with the ligature. cuU.vated by the vo ^ ^ adopt 
and known to W » mr .y have in the near 

this schema, then it P Koman script as the 

future to learn and , 8 o d „ 0 PVf or all India which will 
general and nn,verBal 8Cn ? our Moslem brethorn as 
make the situation worse, forsake their scripts, 

Tvell as Hindu oommumty w.l not fo «« : doa ^ 0 

and they will be resumed to learn an O . fold ono and 

Are^SssjSTSii- .. “ ■» 

The Kayastha Conference. 

The All-India Kayastha Conference *« *‘«ld 

„Tto Start. To»n Hull un-l.r th, P^tocy 

th.s of the different province? into one ““““'‘l'- 
There was also an enthusiastic common dinner. 

T £thero„,,.of hi. 

s4»^-» TlAn ; 

psssss 

T. S a. We.l ol Irt. wdl i» '■ *”“■ 

S- f .■ ^^■ISW’SSf ti‘C. u”; 

tu unity. For ^ * Te nt t(J the inexpressible joy 

th,s opportuoity t B idea that the happy 

sasssS 

consummation on the oa t0 reflect that so 

5?* mtchty minds of the Kaja.tha comraunitr of the 

mindfulofsomany ro but for sympathising with 

for personal ‘^‘^'*7'"^, fer eflect.nR tbeir social 

t”b^ 

’’ ' » p S?n'ir™ai! 


monitv H» recited th. part glory of tb « 

^ S «rr «e y nt"hVp~vid“n^ e taftl ‘ . 
Section of Indie f°* il ™ * bl> Brltls1 ’ ?“' er “‘ 

m cnt tlmt had awakened thorn to their <eH- 
Mn.cio-.nc,, He felt .ore that then commu- 
nity wee destined to fulfil great deed, in fotme, 

,„d that could only be achieved by the combined 
efforts of the Kayaethes of nil I“ dl »; 

Continuing Mr. B.ldeo Pr.s.d end that equal- 
ity among the Kay.atha. of all India, luterdimng 
and exebango of social amenities were of first 
importance. He then made an eloquent appeal to 
the Oooferonco for ducting tbeir women and 
made a reference to th. high standard of educa- 
tion am one the women of old. 

The Conference concluded after passing several 
important resolutions touching the restriction of 
caste and other disabilities of the communities 
concerned. . * „ 

Christian Students’ Conference- 
On the 27th of Dicember last some 250 dele- 
gates from 70 different Colleges of India and 
Ceylon atsembled at Serampore. Serampore is a 
fit place for Christian Missionary enterprises, 
being hallowed by the self-sacrificing exertions of 
that pioneer of Christian Missionaries, Dr. William 
Caiey The whole conduct of the conference 
was singularly inspiring to the delegates asse.mbl- 
ed. Dr. Mott gave his usual discourses, which were 
listened to with deserved attention. The chief 
subjects for discussion were the world’s Christian 
Student’s Federation, the Students of India, and 
Her Call to Service. The conference very vigorous- 
ly placed before the students the need for men of 
devotion, self-abnegation and talent, to offer them- 
selves for God’s service. Anangements weie also 
made for the organisation of new provincial Chris- 
tian associations. The New Year thus dawned 
with full of hopes and oigarvzed effort for the 
co-operation of the Indian Christian Students. 

This is the first All India - and Ceylon Chris- 
tian Students’ Conference. 


The Theosophical Convention. 

Nor can the Theosophists afford to be idle dar- 
ing the Christmas season which has been so proli- 
fic in gatherings and speeches. On the 27th of last 
mortb the Theosophical Convention opened at 
Adyar with a. welcome speech from its President 
Mrs. Annie Besant. In the couise of her 
speech she referred to the difficulties which bad 
risen in India and Germany during the year 
Three National Societies of Dutch India, Burma 
and Austria have been added. She then spoke 
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OB, THE INFCIlUTSi* IM'U’i KLfPIUKT 4t0 THK ntMOV ANAttCIlY. 

TOriet, indignation and horror have horn expressed in alt part* of 
Iedi* at the d\«t«rdl» Attempt on the life of II. E the Viceroy, “ one of 
t!>« greatest friend* And benr[«ctor» of tho people of India," M Sir 
rherotesdiah Mrlit* eatU him »n Tnentago of sympathy. Verxeot prayer* 
here pone op for Hi* H\eellenrj‘$ *peedy recovery and grateful thank* 
fcAT# been offered for hi* providential e«cape and tint of l.tdj 1t*rding«.) 
. ' [The Hindi Pun(h.\ 
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■ CURRENT EVENTS'. 


Current Events. 

BY BAJDUABI. 


PEACE OH WAR? 


.8 m writ, «.«• 1* «>» ° ! , F i’Z 

„ |„ While the victor. >MUt on “ , h ‘ 

■^jsrjarsTjSS 

pj ;i c ;! . r , : i£Z£?Z 

Sr.S'J'bl^. ,„ ,k.t Power "«* 

though somewhat conquered 1 . not cr“«h.J »od 
wliieh cannot be unceremoniously hustled out as 
some rabid anti-Ottoman cliques wish. Tot '|*JJ l fJ 

tho sublime Forte th.t it. condit.oTi would ' * 
worse end it. roleotion of Constantinople wholly 
"problematical unless it agrees 
Adrianople i. certainly not the W.J to bring .bout 
p„ co errtcure permanent P™peet. 

• It may bo that tho ambassadors are 

tension now to be witnessed m all Europe 
Should b. immediately removed. It may bo that 
in their joiot opinion tho proposed cession is the 
only wav to an honourable peace. But • more far- 
sighted .tate.man.bip would have prompted a No . 
quite different from the one already “ 

Turkey. To tell her point blank that < she should at 
i™= aLd. to th. demand <J n» All«, »»'" 
will, temporary victory, which tn the event of . 

resumption of hostilities may. beturned into 


1 1 T.trkV breast. The ambassadors, 
rS/SLfE. aone the -nwi.ee. M* 
possible in the matter ef brings-* : P™«- ? W »™ 
Bided with the Allies and hit tho back of the 
Ottoman who, it i. evident is not at all 
to agree to the cool proposal, lying down. Turkey 
i. defiant. And well elie may, eeemg 1 how the 
■ mbassador. have exasperated her by Mfang her 
to give up the one possession which she holds dear 
to her heart and for which she is prepared even 
now to shed any. quantity. of blood. The ambas- 
..dor. are not n disinterested body of .lepressnta- 
tivea of their respective enuntnes. There is among 
lha Great Power, whom they represent a conflict 
of interests. E.ch and all know that a European 
the biink of the precipice created by 


SCC ™ in poir. of fee. tt .hold the 
point of the bayonet and say,“G.vs up Adrianople 
P° ... ... I ,.,.. , i b. kicked out of European 


Syon are bound to b. kicked out of Ennapem 
Turkey altogether." That w.s not tho right sort 

of Note which aagneioos and 

m*cy would have inspired. It M one rather o 

provoke the spirit of old Adam which rages m 


the Balkan lUhidaw -E-ch and all are, conse- 
quently, eager to avoid.it ds far as possible. That 
avoidance principally depends on befriending the 
Balkan Allies who seem' to hold -he future 
key of (ho .Balance of Power m Europe 
iu their hands. It is hero that the ambas- 
sadors have gone ■ astray. They have scarce- 
ly viewed with stern impartiality the claims of 
the victors. Adrianople has heroically defended 
itself hithei to against heavy odds. That strategi- 
cally fortified town may f*U not because of any 
military defects or blunders,' but because of the 
provistem failing 'the besieged. So long as it has 
not fallen Turkey is within her right in refusing 
to cede so important /« place which, so long as the 
ratification stands, is the key to Constantinople. 
The ambassadors have never placed themselves in 
the position of the Turk. Hence they cannot see 
eye to eye with him when be defiantly refuses to 
concede Adrianople. But -.it may be urged that 
the ambassadors have to base their proposals on 
accomplished facts. And -though Adrianople 
has not fallen, every day that passes by 
brings nearer that even k , so that Adrianople 
should bo held by right of war to belong to 
the victors. True. But are not even accomplished 
factB in a matter of this serious character to be 
viewed in the dry light of justice ? Are not 
the embassadors bound in the interests of the 
Powers they respectively represent to base their 
proposals not only by the light of accomplished 
facta hut by taking into consideration the .con- 
tingencies of the near future ? If permanent peace 
19 to be accomplished they have to take seriously 
into consideration what may bo the effect on 
Turkey of the cession of Adrianople. Is .there 
no probability of the Ottoman at no distant day 
waging a war ^ on the Allies for reconquering 
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of the Opposition, It only indulged in sound and 
fury. The hollow moans and groans and the 
threats of a rebellion or civil war, Accompanied by 
the fiery utterances of Sir Edward Carson and Ins 
valiant but fanatic conjrerts , signified nothing. 
They were akin to the loud abuses in a court of 
law of the defendant's attorney. The Opposiiion 
has failed to make out a case. It has failed to 
oppose the Bill in any serious spirit. The fact is, 
there are no strong men of dialectics. Mr. Bal- 
four adroitly remained aloof. He only put in 
an appearance in order to indulge once more in bis 
philosophic, but utterly beside the mark, philippics. 
Half-a-dozen Balfours to the front might have 
seriously obstructed the passing of the Bill. They 
might have by consummate tactics talked out and 
wearied the House till by sheer exhaustion it 
would have thrown away the bill for another year. 
But the transparent imbecility of Mr. Bonnr 
Law gave ample elbow to the Ministerialists. 
We should have delighted to witness those argu- 
mentative bouts which so characterised the two 
previous Bills, But where may be the Glad- 
atonHes and where the Salisburians. However, 
the Bill has passed with Bcme important financial 
amendments which that shrewd m ister of figures 
no other than Lord MacDonell, had pointed out in 
the columns of the Jfa.tchgsler Guardian, and it is 
now before the “backwood jeers" of the le.lm 
mth the iover ebrate Marquis of Landsdowne as 
toe leader. Of course the fate predicted will 
happen. The. Bill will be negatived only to 
pasa through the new ordeal provided The 
other striking event i 3 the ignomi. i , ua climb- 
ing down of those interested ngnators or 
close corporation, called the Brituh Med, cal 
Association, Mr. Llojd G.orge ha, pror.d 
more than a match for their stern and un- 
bending Opposition. He has Outflanked them 
with the net result that the Association found 
numberless deserters from its own ranks The 
Insur.nc.Aol i. now , cumpl.t, triumph' „r , h . 
Minister .nil Social Reform has gained a firm 
footing In ih. hall of tti. ,,«„£« legislati” 
assembly in th. .o,H. I, is . Irath „ in th 
of the Liberal, .long with th, ir ot h er .ueo.asfui 
schema of Old Ago Psnsions. Lot us ,e, tow 
Lord Haldane behaves avith regard to th. third 
important reform, natnelr, P„b]i c Education 
It mil h.vsn signidcant iiiHu.ne. by .ml by . n ' 
the destiny of education in India. 

THE EAST. 

Persia is no better or no worse, but the foreign 
Treasurer-General has just cast a gleam of hope on 


the almost hopeless situation in that unhappy 
country. It has been able to improve the finances 
to such a satisfactory extent ns to pny off eome 
recent loins and mortgages and he hopes to be 
able to discharge the loan of XI, 25,000 by England 
in March next. The Gendermerie again is being 
reorganised and placed on a footing of salaries 
which shall bring contentment to the rank and 
file and establish tranquility in Southern Persia. 
A trunk railway between tho northern Capital 
and Shiraz is talked of. May it he an accomplish- 
ed fact! There is no more efficient and pacific 
civiliser in modern times than a railway and one 
of the type talked of offers another gleam of hope 
for the regeneration of unhappy Persia. 

Meanwhile there is trouble yet in the domi- 
nions of Yuan Shi-Kai who, they report, how 
far correctly cannot be averred, has been 
threatened with a defeat at elections for the 
Presidency of the Republic. The Opium diffi- 
culty too is staring the Chinese. This, how- 
ever, the Republic is piepared to cope with and 
make faces at the fat Pharisees of the foreign 
Opium traders who are crying hosrse and piling 
the somewhat pliant British Minister at Pekin 
with their hollow grievances. China freed of the 
opium curse will be China regenerated if not 
a giant refreshed. Meanwhile the Six Power 
Loan is coming to a head, thaDks to Mr. Ori«p 
who has shown to the haughty but unbusinesslike 
British Foreign Minister bow the Stock Exchange, 
!S" * ‘f'T”’ “7 put * ’ >polfe in hia w *>eel in 

matters of Foreign loans. The Foreign Office has 
learned a lesson which it is unlikely it will ever 
forget. But the Japanese-Ilussian intrigue 
Itili r If ereD 7 t0 r Manchuria Bnd Mongolia 8 ia 

be strong' J 6 * “* h ° p6 Yuan Shi - kRi 
be strong enough to circumvent it. China’s im- 

“f Powtra E V in C ° me flX>m th0,B tw0 ««eulat- 
mg .rowers who are now nlavintr it . 

cm, of their whi,. E„^',"e,p".Uy C G™t 
Britain, ,s whnled into the complication^ the 
Balkan peace negotiations. 

Lastly, there is the resuscitated t 

oF mvC . background. Much f f 

?» lb. ^ 

,o b ’ *”**■ “■*« i» C 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in tbis section ] 

Selections from the Writings of Qrish 
Chunder Ghosh Edited by his grandson 
Mr Vanmathanalha Ghosh, 1 1 A The Indian 
Daily Kens Press, Calcutta 

The Life of Grish Chunder Ghosh Edited 
by Mr Hanwathanatka Ghosh, M A , 7? Com 
bray it Co Calcutta Puce ft 2 8 Con be had 
of G A Natesan <t Co , Madras 
We regret very much that owing to pressure 
of space in the hevieio we bad to postpone the 
notice of theso two wimble books Scarcely four 
decades ago there was not a cultured household 
in Bengal or its sister provinces in which the ac 
coraphahed founder and Editor of the Bengali and 
the lhndu Patuol was not familiar Nor was there 
any public movement at that time with which hta 
name was not prominently associated Mr Ghosh 
was not only a clever journalist but was remarks 
ble as “ a man of high intellectual attainments 
and gifted with do common oratorical powers ' 

He was perhaps the first great journalist of India 
A prolific writer on a variety of subjects his 
works bear throughout the stamp of his own 
individuality In the “ selections ' are pub 
lished some of his lengtny and ambitious produc 
tioos Ot course it is the lot of a journalist to strug- 
gle in the fray and be forgotten the daj be ceases 
to breathe and to work As must be the case, 
many of his writings are lost or are iDtflectuai 
now that the circumstances that created them 
bavB vanished Grish Chunder’s forte lay in 
“descriptive and sensational writing, brilliant, 
dashing, witty and sometimes humorous, falling on 
bis victims like a sledge hammer He had a 
wonderful power of word painting Hiscontribu 
tions to the Calcutta Monthly Bettcw are parti- 
culary conspicuous and bear the hall mark of his 
peculiar genius He was in fart the founler and 
father of modern joumah’ia in India We are 
sure that these tw o volumes — the Selections and 
the Memoir— will be a valuable addition to tie 
library of all interested in Indian journalism 
They have besides a great historic value They 
portray the period m vivid word pictures and the 
India of the days of Grish Chunder is at once 
apprehended in all its manifold aspects The devot- 
ed grandson of the great journalist has spared no 
puns to mage the volumes Jn every way worthy 
of the distinguished aubject of the volumes, 


The Hindi Punch Edited by Mr. Burjorjec, 
l fowrosjee Publish'd at the h Bombay Samachar 
Press ’ Bombay Can be had of G A jTaUsun 
<C Co Price he 1 4 as 

We hesrtil) welcome the thirteenth edition of 
the annual publication of the select cartoons from 
the Hindi Punch Many of the cartoons are practi- 
cally on a level with the finest work done by 
British and continental cartoonists One of 
the valuable characteristics of these pictures 
is the absolute absence of vulgarity in any 
form The present volume is a complete portrai- 
ture of the prominent events political, social and 
economic that have occurred during the twelve 
months that closed on the 31st of December last. 
The hiBtory of the Empire for the last year and the 
men who have played no inconsiderable part in 
guiding its course are humourously delineated in 
vivid and telling pictures which are as instructive 
as they are pteasmg One example wiIlBUihce 
The volume opens with a picture in which the 
“Hindi Punch ’ on the morning of the Coronation 
Durbar, the 12th December, 1911, is seen to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty for His 
Royal Master and His Royal Mistress, King 
George and Queen Mary 

The rest of the volume is equally brilliant and 
will well repay perusal 


The Congress Diary Published by Mr. Pa- 
shupati Gosh , Calcutta 

lhis is an interesting annual publication 
comprising a good deal of information regarding 
tbe Indian National Congress— its past history, 
doings and Achievements as also its oonsti 
tution, rules and operations It however throws 
light on other matters as well It gives a mass of 
instructive reading to all interested in polities 
Many of the details of the administration of this 
and other countries form part of it The Diary 
we are sure will be useful to Congressmen and 
non Congressmen alike 

Light on Life s Difficulties By Jama Allen 
L A Poiolei and Co , ion don 
The author of Iron Poverty to Potter and 
The Life Triumphant continues in this, the latest 
product of his intellect, an exposition of his 
moral ideas in such a way as to popularise them 
and present them in an attracts form So far as 
an explanation of theoretical principles for gujd 
ance in sore experiences is concerned, it contains 
valuable hints , we believe that personal precept 
and example of a leader is more important in self- 
control and moral development 
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Adrianople? Am not them instances in 
European liistory of monarch* who having 
lost part of their territory have attempted 
to recover them? Europe may think that Turkey 
is dead. But it is a great mistake to make that 
assumption. Turkey is not dead, though for the 
time, owing to internal di«sensions and want of 
the necessary mobilisation demanded hy external 
forces, she ia lying down. 'The drlitcle of the 
array which fought owes its misfortunes to those 
very dissensions. But for such domestic quarrels 
the Turk would have been in no way backward 
to hurl back the forces of the Allies and even to 
damage their prestige for some centurie*. The 
victory of the victors is only a fluko. And there- 
fore the victors should not be so easily carried 
away by it and even get so intoxicated with 
their temporary triumph as to demand conditions 
of peace which no self-respecting power could 
submissively accept. Not to go too far. May it bo 
Inquired, were one of the Gieat Powers, who have 
now signed the joint Note threatening Turkey to 
‘ concede Adrianople at once, in the same plight as 
Turkey ‘.would it have behaved in any other way 
than she haa ilone, Europe has alwaj a a certain 
amount of presumption in her when dealing with 
Eastern nationalities, quite oblivious of the 
glorious history of those very nationalities who 
once ov twice showed them of what mettle they 
were. Did not the Ottoman himself occupy 
Vienna, end thunder at the very gates of Paris ? 
And did he not hold firm sway in tbe whole of 
Southern Europe from Madrid to tbe iEgean ? 
To hold out the threat to Turkey that she may 
lose Constantinople by her refusal to cede 
Adrianople is indeed fraught with the greatest 
mischief in the near future. Suppose that the 
national spirit is aroused to such a pitch that 
Turkey ia p\ spared to 6ght to the bitter end. 
Suppose that she ia driven nut bag and baggage 
from Europe. What then ? Will peace reign in 
Europe or will such a hypothetical event, ns likely 
to happen as not, provoke a terribly long Conti- 
nental war which may er.tiiely change the Conti- 
nental map and educe new factors of a character 
never dreamt of by them ? But be the events what 
they may, we hold the ambassadors as wanting in 
sagacity and diplomacy, let alone broadminded and 
sympathetic statesmanship, while presenting that 
threatening Note. Any other Power would have 
keenly resented it. But the Turk, always patient, 
always long suffering, and always more tolerant 
than the Continental, has shewn great tact and judg. 
men t in suppressing his resentment, only intent on 


the main chance of securing an honourable peace. 
It to be devoutly hoped that such a peace may 
yet bo secured In spite of what has happened. 

THE rREXCIt UEPUIJLIC. 

A« we writo Mon. Poincare, the present Pre- 
mier, has been able to secure in the second 
ballot the largest number of votes, having 
defeated hia mxs most formidable rival, Mon. 
lliboiU, Of course, the feeling of partisan- 
ship is running high at prevent and those 
organs of opinion which dislike Mon. Poincare 
and hurl all sorts of nbums at him, including tbe 
charge of unscrupulnsity, if not corruption, are 
denouncing his candidature. But looking calm* 
ly at this distance and pondering on French 
polemics one cannot help thinking that nfter oil 
the man for the coming Presidentship is Mon. 
Poincare, lie has displayed oil the ability of 
the clever steersman. The helm cf the Republic 
has b en welt kept in hnnd and the baik hs* 
been ably navigated midst tbe shoals of Charybdis 
and the rocks of Seylla. That indeed is no mean 
achievement, seeing how far from serene is the 
present atmosphere of the Cortinent and how 
soon may there be a bolt from tbe blue. It may 
ba that Mon. Poincare does not come up to the 
standard and pieatige of Mon. Thiers, the first 
and most patriotic as well es philosophic Presi- 
dent of the Third Republic of France. But 
at any rate he ih infinitely superior to many of them 
and most resemble* that prince of parliamentary 
generals, Mon. Garabetta. He haa in him oil 
tbe do n of that dashing Frenchman, the ablest tbe 
Republic has had during the last 40 years, who 
was indeed a saviour of his country. Europe has 
already approved of hi* candidature and we dare 
say ere these page* lose their freshness, tbe Presi- 
dency of Mon. Poincare will be an accomplished 
fact. 

aesrnu. 

Austria is undoubtedly on tho war-path. She has 
been so ever Bince the Balkan War began. She 
has looked askance at the victory of Bulgaria 
and 8ervia and haa made no secret of her hostility 
to the Serbs who are panting for a seaboard in the 
Adriatic. The mobilisation of troops has been 
going on briskly and Austria may be said to bo 
ready for a bold spring forward on the occurrence 
of certain eventualities. And though for some 
days past the tone of Austria is a great deal less 
MgTeasive towards her brave but unfortunate neigh- 
bour, it is impossible to say what her conduct and 
actum may be on the close of the peace negotiations. 
Austria ia daily drifting into more and mom 
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ranean. The assassin humanity with rite 
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patriotic statesman hke_S»g^ o ot tb e old 
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Hedal go and his courage J8 Rr0W j D g more 

calamities is admirable. # popularity as it 

popular than what he w • dangers which 

grows will no doubt s g pain suffers 

still surround the Spams . and second- 

from bad finance in th £ nd enterpiise in 

ly from want of Indus y j egs given to 

her hot-blooded people, mor ^ cQuntry of im - 
luxury and indolence. ^ plumes on its 
pecunious aristocracy wmv impecunious 
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bund. Portugal is still a effdt6 R8 the 
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can raise them from the .lough they hare allowed 
themBelves to fall in- 

UOLV RUSSIA. 
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o dpctined in the course of time to enrich lie 

abundance m.meaanrahly recuperate. him. Oiren 
iui.ro, ed .griruHure, ert.ne.re Industrie, end 

5k»« *”■> ‘ '”? nB "FT r Th. veritable 
armament, Russia i" bound to be th. rentable 

? \ h . shadow of a) Colo.sus ot F.urope domina- 

„c .« ‘"“ -ho”ing her robust Tartar fret at 
tb. mailed Set of the Teuton. With economic 
progress, political and social progress is inevitable. 
The Duma, the fourth of its kind, is yet a babe 

f a politics and is therefore in the leading strings 

of the powerful bureaucrats who pull tbe Strings 
from behind. It is no parliament in the true sense 
of the term. At the best it is perhaps a superior 
edition of our Imperial Legislative Council. But 
economic progress is bound to improve even the 
Duma however abject and mandate-ridden it may 
be. Russia is bound to be the leading Power of 
EuroDe at the close of the current century. She 
must improve in spite of her mixed Mongolian 
and Tartar instincts. Tbe one thing st which all 
Europe has looked askance is her studied 
insult to the brave and free Fianishmen and the 
reign of terror and deportation she has established. 
But Europe is helpless and so the Finns are 
doomed unless, spurred by the rampant tyranny of 
the Russian rule, they revolt and confuse the 
Tsar with his own Nemesis. No nation can 
deserve to live and prosper which despoils a peopl* 
of their freedom. ‘ 


ane ivpumic is = 

, monarchy it superseded. llier ^"overturn the 
Catiline conspiracy eomewbei about 8not ber 
new fangled constitution and K d(jotoedi - - 
edition of Royalty. Both _ , _ 

people do not deserve any. 
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Only »w«* iy™t 


HOME RULE AT LASf. ’ 

The eventof the month is, of course, the pissing 
of the Home Rule for Ireland by the Bn’ti-h 
House of Cumnions. lew., a fmee.e 
eioo. What u to be regretted i, the imleeilitr 
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Anecdotes of Aurangzlb and Historical 
Essays. Jhj Jadunnlh Sarkar. — M. C. Sarkar 
a, id Sons, Calcutta. Pries lie. 1-8. Can be had of 
G, A. ilatcmn «£■ Co., Madras. 

The publication of this small volume 1ms brought 
before the world a great many facta about the daily 
lifo and manners, character and ideals of the great 
Puritan Emperor which help a good deal towards 
the right understanding of tha policy of his reign. 
Small incidents and trivial anecdotes about him 
disclose to us what an extraordinary amount of 
will-power, calm courage and stern conception of 
duty underlay the aged and bent-down exterior of 
the Emperor as he went on sti uggling indomitably 
against the surging waves of Mahratta outbursts 
andDeccani treachery. The appended essaysabout 
the Feringhisof Chatgaon , the famous Manuscripts 
library of Khan Bahadur Khuda Biksli, the In- 
dian Bodley and the vexed question of who the 
architect of the Taj was, form interesting reading 
with which we may while away a leisure hour or 
two. The foot notes will be found useful to critical 
readers. 

Mary Magdalene. Ay M auric* UaUrlink. 
Messrs. Methuen <fc Co , London. 1 shilling. 

This is another of tho shilling volumes of 
Messrs. Methuen. If every volume in the series 
is similar to those we have seen, the series may 
well be Btyled “Shilling Wonders.” “Mary 
Magdalene” has been called one of the finest plays 
written by M. Materlinck. We frankly confess 
to a feeliDg of nervousness in approaching any 
work which purports to treat in the ordinary 
literary vein, subjects which have a religious and 
sacred halo about them. The grand work of 
Milton stands aloof and alone among the successes 
in this line. The work before us must be pro- 
nounced to be d istinctly a success, bo far as beauty 
of diction and sentiment, and sometimes even 
of dramatic power, are concerned. A high level of 
religious fervour, and of artistic sentiment and 
expression is maintained throughout, and the book 
is bound to appeal strongly to a class of readers. 

Ba J - s ■ n ^- 
A distinctly up to-date novel dealing with tha 
°A th0 Rir ‘ T .k® tangles of love, jealousy' 
and h.tred have a curious way of mixing them- 
selves in every branch of human activity, and the 
author is a past master in the art of dexterous 
manipulation in the modern method of skilful 
story- telling. The story unfolded is of • 
interest and holds the reader’s attention breath 
less from cover to.cover, Dreal “ 


The Hindu Roalisrn : Being an introduction 
to tho Metaphysics of the iiynya-Vnistshika 
system of Philosophy. ]}y Jagadlshtt Chandra 
Chatter j*, Jl.A , {Cantab ) Allahabad. The 
Indian Press SOU. Price lit. .1 or 4$. Can be 
had of G. -1. NaUsaa It Co., Madras. 

The Njayukand-Vaiseshika systems are grouped 
into one ss closely allied just as Stnkhya and 
Yoga are. It is mainly intended to give the 
Western reader a truo estimate of Hindu Realism. 
The one fundamental difference between Western 
and Eastern philosophy is that, in the East, 
metaphysical truth is a matter of direct expo- 
rience by methodaof Yoga and of proof by reason- 
ing. Another misconception arises in the 
Western mind from the translation of Anus or 
Paramnnus into atoms. The latter carries with 
Ran idea of magnitude while both Manas and 
Paramanu me according to the system without 
any Mr. Cbatterji is a graduate of Cambridge 
and having closely moved with tho scholars there 
has thought it his duty to render servico in the 
interest not of the East or the West but of 
Truth. 


Some of the facts and reasons he adduces are 
enough to remind tho reader of the dictum laid 
down by Sir. H. Maine that Eastern systems 
must be uiidet stood in the manner in which they 
are understood by their commentators and glos- 
eators as Western ones must be by theirs. 

Tne author treats the system both in its an»ly- 
tic and synthetic aspects. The former is Grtt 
treated and the latter next. The main principles 

of the former are summaiised by himself In pp. 

, 3 “ 5 . 4 , 1 he >: aro tfce f cur classes of Paramanus, 

the Ak.sa K.la, D.k, the Atmans and the 
Manases. The synthetic aspect deals with re- 
incarnation and Karma and allied questions. 

Lh It °t ,fc *? f,lmiliar t0 I«disn students 

and the public after the lectures of Swnmi Vive- 

M«ri2*tT nd ^, Dme ? eaant * The au,hor ar e uea 

“sitr 11 ” " a — - - 

* b » i« sot 

hichlv tV. • , ".. lndla - " f ® cannot praise too 
oStV he S f-? lfic lreatment of the author. It 

stated V' iy eVe - n . the ' We8te « critic. The 
statements or propositions are all condensed in a 

pages * and TO n ^ p0rt ' 0 ' 1 C0DS »st« of 154 

pages and 30 pages more are devoted to notes ard 
appendices. The references to the original Sanskrit 
writings show that the author fairly ii/termes 
them rb a searcher after Truth, ' interprets 
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Diary of the Hontli. Dec. 1912 — Jan. 1913. 


. 17 Tn ». Press Communique issued 

SB -ih^fsss^ 

India in succession to Dr. Copleaton. # 

jst^ss^uts: 

uyugantar" end" Band. Mataram. 

D -Td M^LinX m" TJloLIuo >>«“ 

K«or of rhilosophy iu the Indian Educational 

“SSjWi. Mr.B.S. Montagu and Sir 
Kri.hna Gupta war. entertained at a Dinner tins 
morning at the Calcutta Club when Mr. S, P. 

S tS“i, Sir It. Bider H-ggard, the 
PnglS. novelist, and H. H. th. Ag. Khan arrived 
at Bombay this morning by P.&O. Mall Steamer, 

^Seemlier 22. Their Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Harding, were entertained at a fplmjM 
hanqnat given in honour ot thair visit this oyan 
ing by H. H. the Maharaja of Bhuitpur. 

December 23. During the state entry in 
Delhi a bomb was thrown at H. E. the Viceroy. 
The Jamedar behind was killed, His Excellency 
was slightly wounded. 

December 21. The V.ceroy was operated on 
this evening under chloroform and the nails and 
iron dusts were removed. Progress continued to bo 
satisfactory. 

December 25. Jboueands of telecrams ex- 
pressing concern and abhorrence at the Delhi out- 
rage are pouring from all parts of the world. 
Press and platforms are vigilant with denuncia- 

^December 26. The 27th Indian National 
Congress met to-day at Bmkiporo. The Hon. 
Messrs. Haque and Mudbolkar delivered their 
respective addresses. A resolution expressing 
abhorrence at the Delhi outrage was unanimously 
passed. 

December 27. The All-India Temperance Con- 
ference met this morning at Bankipore with Dr, 
Sarvadhicsry in the chair and several resolutions 
regarding the restriction of tfce sale of drugs and 
fiqu irs were passed. 

Decern bPT 28. Lord Islington and the several 
members of the Royal Public Service Commission 
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December 29, The Social Conference met at 
Bmkipore to d«y. Pundit Ilamavatar, the Pre- 
sident In opening the Conference read a lengthy 
address. 

December 30. .The eighth Industrial Confer- 
ence met to-day at the Congress Pandal. Mr. 
Bari Kisheti Lai presided and Mr. Justice Imam 
gave ii short welcome address. 

December 31. The Mahometan Educational 
Conference concluded its sittings to-day. A meet- 
ing of the Council of the Muslim League was 
held to-day with II. II. the Aga Khan in the 
chair, 

January l'. The New Year honor’* List ban 
been issued. Sir George Clarke become s Lord 
Sydenham and Mr. Cbinubhai Madliavlal is made 
a Baronet. 

January 2. Prince Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah 
died at his Calcutta residence this morning. 

January 3. The Balkan Allies to day present- 
ed an Ultimatum to Turkey ; failing a satisfactory 
reply by this afternoon they declare that negotia- 
tions will be broken off. 

January 4 The Madras Government have 
to-day nominated Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastriar it 
member of the Legislative Council. NawabSyed 
Mahomed and Mr. Yijayaragb-vm Chamr have 
been elected representives to the Imperial Coun- 
cil. 

January 5. The Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to-day conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Law on Sir. T. Talit, the eminent 
Calcutta Barrister who has recently made a 
munificent gift of Its. 14 lakhs for the establish- 
ment of a U niversity College of Science. 

January 0. A bulletin issued from the Vice- 
regal Lodge this morning rays that His Excel- 
lency has progressed considerably, that he is able 
to walk a little, but that bis hearing is a little 
affected. 

January 7. A large and influential gathering 
of the citizens of Bombay under the Presidency 
of H. E. Lord Sydenham met at the Town Halt 
to express abhorrence at the outrageous attempt 
on the Viceroy. The Governor made a brilliant 
speech. 

January 8. The Public Service Commission 
opened its sittings in Madras this morning at the 
Council Chamber with a sympathetic prefatory 
speech from the President Lord Islington. The 
Hon. Justice Sit Ralph Benson was examined. 

January 9. It is officially announced that 
Lord VrnVmgdon (first Baron Willjngdon of 
Hatton) has been appointed Governor of Bombay. 


January JO. A meeting of the National 
Financing and Commission Corporation wa« held 
to-day at Bombay presided over by Sir G. 51. 
Chit navis, x.c-i.K. The Hon. R*o Bahadur, 
It. N. Mmlholkar arrived at Bombay thin morning 
to ho present at the meeting. 

January II. Dr. Itocat, tho newly appointed 
advisrr on Chinese Currency Reform died to day 
at Mukden on his way to Fvkin. 

January 12. Implying to Mr. King .-in the 
TIouse of Commons, Mr. Harold Biker suggested 
that in the building of the New Capital Indian 
architects and Engineers should be consulted and 
their assistance availed of. 

January 13. Speaking at the dinner given in 
his honor at the IVaidor Hotel, London, the 
Maharaja Itana of Jhahwar maintained fl.at the 
anarchists are but an infinitesimal number while 
the majority of the people are law-abiding and 
peace-loving. 

January 14. The Indian Association of Cal- 
cutta gave an evening entertainment to Mr. C. J, 
O’Donnel who made n lengthy ►perch. Ho 
advocated simultaneous examinations and Indian 
representation in the House of Commons. 

January 15. The Town Hall, Bombay, was 
to day crowded with ladies who under the presi- 
dency of Lady Sydenham passed a resolution of 
sympathy with the Viceroy and arranged for an 
Address to be presented to Lady Hardingo, 

January 1C. Their Excellencies Sir James and 
Lady Meston arrived at Benares to-day when the 
former laid the foundation stone of the Meston 
High School at Ramnugar. 

January 17. Under the presidency of n E. the 
Governor of Bengal, Professor J. C. Base deliver- 
ed bis lecture on plant autographs. The lecture 
was attended by the elite of the Calcutta City. , 
January 18. The fifth Provincial Conference" 
of Co-operatiVB Societies in Bengal was held to- 
day at Calcutta when Ilia Excellency the Gover- 
nor in opening the Conference welcomed the dele- 
gates in an inspiring addreas on the progress cf 
co-operation in the world in«generat and in Bengal 
li» particular. 

January 19. At a meeting of pensioners held 
this evening at Poona it was derided to form an 
Indian Military Pensioners Association with the 
object of promoting the feelings of loyalty to the 
British Raj and of rendering social service in 
India by collecting subscriptions from among 
their ranks. 
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D mug the occasion cl the State Entre 10 Delhi on the 23rd of December Hat ft dia- 
Minl *ttrin|'| mi piKle on the li'e of I1E. the Viceroy, l.on] Hardmgo nt* (lightly 
wounded, while EaJjr Hardince *>»* unhurt. It i* aatulactory to learn that Ilia Excellency 
1* rap'd! r pnvrcK»u>g in health The lunatie who threw the bomb haa not a« yet been dia- 
eo»»rrd but r>o (tone will l>o left unturned in rxpoaing the tmnereant. Hi* Excellency ia 
reported to bare »»td U it thia attrrnpted outrage on hi* Mo haa not changed hi* policy to* 
ward* lolia and hn attitude lowardi the Indtao people. 
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enduring labour-apart from the new capital n 
wrought on the eauso of education. ! 

I„ other respects Lord Hardirge has already 
deserved well of India. The most important thing 
he has done is not loss important because it re. 

mains unseen by' ths general public. . • 

II, ha. restored the oia .alutary and aa.eat.al pnadpta . 
that Ohreramaot of India con.i.ts ot and oondoai.d 
hr the Gorernor.aeoeral in Council. Thara waa a lime, 

lean ago, when that vital principle of Indian 
control seemed in danger of tacitly lapsing. Lord 
incehts revived it. as indeed ho was bound to do. Tho 
Fxecutive Council now meets with ’strict regularity ,tho 
S””to. who compoie it .r. called upon to bear their 
full share of responsibility ; the tendency to settle great 
decisions between the Viceroy and the Secretaries .to 
Government, while Ministers remained invisiblo And out 
• of touch with the head of the Administration, has vanish- 
ed individuals no longer occupy an unwarranted and 
disproportionate place in executive work ; collective res- 
oonsibility, in accordance with the orders laid down by . 
parliament is again the rule and only the] jdgment of thoso 
whose authorised appointments entitle them to bo heard 
carry weight. Those who know the extent to which the 
intentions ot Parliament were formerly d.sregardei Will 
appreciate the importance of the change. We are hick 
•gain, in short, to a p-op-r recognition of the delicately 
balanced serios of principles which ought to guide, and 
were always meant to guide, the British administration 
of India. 


Lord Hardirge has satisfied the Indian commu- 
nities. Prominent Indian politicians now Readily 
admit that ho hns entirely won their' confident. 
They have found him fairminded, accessible and 
considerate. For the growing success of the enlarg- 
ed Legislative Councils, both Imperial and pfovin- 
ctal - a very large measure of ctedit may honestly 
be- assigned to the pressnt Viceroy. Conte- ( 

* quently the country ia now quieter than it was. 
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With Rabindra in England. 

Tho Itov. 0. F. Andrews cf Delhi contributes 
ta the January issue of The Modem Review a few 
accounts of hh association with tho*poet Rabindra 
in Engtand interspersed with critictl apprreiationa 
of his life nnd wurks. While in England 
Mr. W. B. Yeats read aloud to a select audience 
of which the Reverend writer was one, a f«w 
translations of the poet and observed that they 
are full of the spirit of joy in natme and that 
Mr. Tagore really marked a new renai« 8 ance. 
On this the Rev. Andrews observes:— 

As Ye»U recited these and other verses I could not 
help 'reeling that his comments, generous .nd appreciative 

luhtajhjr* i not to th ° eentrfti 

Rabindra a greatness. He seemed somewhat obsessed 

this inner purity : this inner purity had its Tn Ure ? 
rsnunciation which tho Renaissance spirit reckless]* 

ns?, g,“*s k " 0 '‘ s E r a "' :s «" 

TL» new win, of Rabindra’, poetry h>d 
csted him. IT. had only scenting extracts bsfore ; 
but the recital which he had heard that evening 
was the full measure, pure and undiluted. He 
compare, himself to Keats when ho Orel cam, 
upon Chapman’s translation of Homer. 

But Mr. Tagora rould not stay l ong j n 
London. He was not accustomed to the bustle 
of the great City. He would have rest and time 
for contemplation. 

“I mu«l I get away," he mid to me with „., k . 
emphasis, “1 must get quiet I h.„ Jr.’ , h . P ltbe t«> 
to quiet. I eranotbentti,. IWn ” " T"' h 

But this publicity is drying up all that is in m I er *’i k,D<1 ' 
get away aud rest and be quiet." * ‘ 1 mu,t 

The Rev. Andrews then took him away to a far 
distant unspoilt English country, miles away 
from any town or railway station. The villagers 
soon became acquainted with Mr. Tagore, and he 
was adored. At bis friend’s bouse he could often 


foo Rabindra singing bis own songs fh Bengali to 
tho bearing of an enraptured audience. But the 
folio wing account of tho Reverend's Godson, a child, 
and its attachment tu the poet is interesting.'— 

He wa, most attached to • hshy boy, my own Godson 
: ,V 0U ’ C0nl ‘ cn i. , 0 be nursed by him long before lie 
noet^ f Jn whh T ‘° ^ ,7 * look into the 

mmuh I n ! ^ » solemn wonderment, aud there his 
rrd .I u i f 0 !* * mila M h# po M Rabindra’. 

him \ Th Vw«» never tired of 
ono another,— the baby and the poet. 

During the rim.indsr of hi. .lay i„ England 
he went continually to Mr. Rothen.tcin’s studio 
in Hampstead to .it for hi. portrait. The painter 
ha. drarrn .crrr.l likenesses of the poet ; .ud e.rh 
one of them i. exquisitely fine. Mr. Rothen.teiu 
could rail,, a.y, the writer, „ h8 „ orlfdi >bout 
hi. on. vi.it to India which had mad, such an 
impression on hi, life.ud gi.,„ him hi , 
duction to the poet. 

Democracy. 

Wh.I. contributing , thoughtful paper' on 
“ Ueu.oer.cy" to the Hiller, J mr p„ f ,„„ r 
h. P Jacks strongly emphasise, "the need of dis- 
cipl’ne. Referring to the danger of democracy, he 
rentes t ua ‘ It is the simpler form, of social 
etructur, which ,r. most .men.bl. , 0 
conlrol ; the more complicated develop autho- 
nty of their own ,„d become a hlr.unto them- 
eelves. To describe Ih. democratic progrra. 
txc usive y n terms of the grooving power of the 
pa.l,lo,^ t h„« ro ,-, ito OT „, ooot me h>lfof (be 

trull. To complete ,h. we must remember 

thro ug h the ages, become, more and more inde 
Pendent of ,h. soc.i will „f lb , ^ 

r, i r ,o w u ° m - m ” h 

hectely plsnned revolution ..di-Ur, s „ h „ 
ZZt T' ‘ h ” the string. 

» den M ’ “ “ " n, " r ’"“ eh “ «». . 

eu ldsn blow on working 

; " s 
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The Defence of India. 

In tho December number of the East and 
West Mr. P. Chinnaswami Ghetti has ma e a 
closely re.soned pie. to * h ' a °" 

open to Hindu .»! I “ rn,1,es ° ! 

to .mil. them to Hike to . c.rM. in tho Army or 
tho Nary. Ho expresses regret that tho Entoh 
Government h.v. pot. In the into™!, of »*“««“ 
dofonce end prosperity, turned to good orconnt 
tho martial Sikh, tho lighting ?*«>*» " 

Io,io 3 ■ Polig.r,' Tho writer rightly object, to a 
policy that ha. W to th. depletion of .»» 
regiments and an accession to the ranks of uro 
pean soldiers. The time baa arrived for tire 
vigour of the Arms Act to be relaxed .n India. It 
would bo an error oi policy and opposed to all 
sound atateamanohip to crush out oi existence 
what lighting material, there ia in the land. 
Tho Indian Chiefs made a haroic offer to brave the 
risk, oi the South Alric.n War but the Govern- 
moot could not ioo their way to capitalise such 
martial onthuaio.m as was ready to hand. 

Tho policy of mistrust should be a thing of the 
past and it ebould yield place to one of frank 
recognition of the political needs of ths country 
and generous appreciation of th. traditions o! the 
warlike races in the land. 

The new Reform Scheme has opened up fresh 
possibilities and it should be made possible to 
Indians to assume a larger and more real .hare in 
the defence of the Empire-to make them realise 
their kinship with the Empire and their share in 
the common Imperial heritage. 

The writer’s convictions may thus be sum- 
marised: “Give the Indians a chance of 
entering the Army or the Navy. There will no 
longer yawn that gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled. The vexed distinctions of caste, creed and 
race will vanish. There will be a visible reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. The fighting peo- 
ples of India will conserve their inherited virtues. 


Manures. 

In the course of an article on the flubjeefc of 
manures tried in the Central Province and Berar, 
contributed to the current numbeb of the Agricul- 
tural and Co-operative Gazette, Mr. D. Clouston, 

M. A., B. Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, re- 
marks -.-Cattle- dung will as a manure always bo 
the most important. It is a cheap product and in 
India it is available everywere. It supplies organic 
matter and nitrogen and thereby helps to enrich 
our soils and to improve their physical texture ; 
but the eupply is very inadequate. There were in 
1910, 10,520,171 head of cattle including buffa- 
loes, in these Provinces. From the observationa 
made at Government Farms, the quantity of dung 
obtained per working bullock annually is about 
3i tons, when the stall droppings and the litter 
used during the night were collected. On an aver-. 

• age, then, mixed herds may bo expected to give 
nearly tons per heads annually. A considerable 
portion of that ia wasted, owing to the large 
number of cattle sent to distant grazing grounds 
where their dung ia notcollected ; on the other hand 
that loss is probably balanced by the large additions 
made to ilia manure-supply from other eources, 
eg., the dung of other animals kept by the 
refuse of crop and villago rubbish. The cattle of 
the Provinces should therefore gi'-e annually 
nearly 26.300,427 tons of well ratted manure. If 1 
it were all applied to tho land, it would suffice to 
manure the whole area under cultivation at the 
rate of about one ton a year per acre; but 
probably less than one- third of the total quantity 
is actually applied to the land. Of the remainder 
much is used as fuel, and some ia washed away 
owing to the careless manner in which it Is stored 
in looae heaps above ground. The quantity is poor 
for two reasons : (1) the manure is carelessly 
stored and (2) the animals except those in the 
cotton tract are badly fed. Tho dry-earth system 
. of conserving urine has been adopted by several 


cultl 
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Functions of Government. 

The Journal oj th ScAt.j of Com,^a,i« 

i#*. * Ui ™ shU "'”“ ,? 

1 Elemental Fnnctiona of Government by Mr. 

W \V. Lucas. Omxnmental tunet.on. ere .con- 
ventionally divided into Executive and LegieU >v« 
b„t it ia « division that ia fax from bemg pertee 
or eve satisfactory. Some thinkers take note 
beeide, o! other fonetioee, such as 
Financial, and Federative. The advanced con.tr- 
totiona ot Canada and Australia have B>™ d ”- 
tinct recognition to theee additional tonctrona. 
Existing classifications merely describe l.orv the 
Government of the country is carried on. In the 
interests o! political .clone., it is d«S, .able to 
adopt a permanent classification on tiro basis of the 
elemental [unctions oi Governmsnt. Such a divi- 
sion will transcend all political considerations ajid 
r lisoabove theshiiting dispositions ot Government , 
authority. A strictly scientific division may not 
be suitable for text-books on the Constitution, .3 
shero is bound to be great div.rg.nc. between theory 
and practice. The supr.o. advantage. o[ the He 
decision would bo that it turnisbe. u. with * 
reliable tact to ascertain the legal position o! the 
Crown in the Courts. Couse.valiie Austin and 
critical S.loonda are not quite satUted with tb. 
theories they h.v advanced. Executive vnd le B „- 

lative [uoctiooe very often co-exi.t and are not 
capable of independent existence. The function, of 
Government should therefor, b. graded accoiding 

the meaeur. of authority and obligation attach- 
ed to each. The writer, having regard to th. 
varied activities »! Government suggests .this 
classification:— 

(1) The power to create or orginate law. 

(2) The power to administer law. 

(31 The obligation to carry it out. 

it' rests on a rational and scientific b,™ and 
i, a very valuable contribution to the body of 
' thought on Political Science. 


Turkey and European Hypocrisy. 

Regarding the unhappy war which is still rag- 
in- in Eastern Europe ao many and complex fac- 
to”, enter into the ess. that it is scarcely wise to 
hazard an off-hand judgment on the rights and 
of th. quarrel. Mr. Frederick Eyan writ- 
ing in a recant number of the Fosifirirl Smew 
lays stress on the utter unfairness of most of- 
the British Press towards ' Turkey and the gross 
hypocrisy of the European Powers in pressing 
reforms on th. For U which they would certainly 
reseiit in their own case if pressed on them by 
others. Mr. Bran thinks that there is so much 
sectarian feeling in England that it is impossible 
tb expect a fair judgment of Turkey’s diffloul- 
ties. 

Tho writer is convinced of tbe bad motives that 
. actuate the European Powers in their dealings with 
Turkey. We are told for instance, that Turkey 
pollutes the fair soil of Europe in a way which, 
seemingly, Russia does not. The reason of course, 
says Mr. Ryan, is that tbe Tuik is a Mohamedan 
whilst the Moscovite is a good Christian.- 

The writer is fiercely opposed to the attitude of 
the Powers and condemns them in his concluding 

One of the most revolting hypocrisies of the whole 
affair is that the precious > Concert of Europe— that is to 
Bay the “ Christian ” Powers of Europe, to the exclusion 
of Turkey— about whose resuscitation some Radical 
journalists aro incomprchensively enthusiastic, includes 
Italy and Russia. ‘ And Russia, as has been mentioned, 
is one of the two '* mandatories ” of Europe ; Russia 
which on any showing, is an immeasurably less civilised 
State ’than Turkey, when the most extreme deductions 
aro made ; Russia -whose hands are dripping with 
the blood of Persian Nationalists fighting for 
liberty, and whose jails are choked with tbe flower 
of her own people. But then Russia is Christian 
she is a member of the “ Concert," she doesn’t “ pollute” 
tho soil of Europe. No Collective Notes will pass 
round tbe Chancellories on the state of Persia, or • 
Finland. It might disturb the harmony. And then Italy, 
another member of tbe Concert, with her hands red 
with the blood of tho unfortunate and heroic Arabs of 
Tripoli, fighting as any people ever fought against tho 
roost shameless brigandage of modern times. Such are 
the teachers of Turkey, her moral exemplars in tho ways 
of good government. 
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History of the Socialist Earty in America. 

Mr. Keir Eirdie, the great Labour Leader of 
Great Britain, gives an interesting history of the 
Socialist party in America and notes with evi- 
dent joy the rapid strides made by it during the 
1 7 years that elapsed batween his first and second 
visits to America. The Socialist Review for Decem- 
ber lastgives a fitting place to the origin and spread 
of the Socialist gospels in the New World. Like 
the Pilgrim Fathers who took Liberty with them 
to their New World the German exil»s bore the 
socialisticcreedand sought to preach it in America. 
No American-born citizens took kindly to it for 
long, save it be the quack medicine man or the 
inquiring lawyer. In its first stage, the move- 
ment drew its inspiration from Daniel De Leon 
who cheerfully gave up his International Law 
Professorship and dedicated himself to the spread 
of the socialistic propaganda. De Leon was a 
striking and overmastering personality but he 
was made of the stuff of which despots and auto- 
crats are made. 


The destinies of the movement were linked up 
So closely with this leader that many men of 
larger growth and better understanding were 
repelled by it. It was felt by a large body of 
Germans and the bulk of young men in America 
that De Lecnism was synonymous with autocracy 
and that as long as it was rampant, the move- 
ment wa3 bound to remain unpopular. At this 
point, the chronicler of the Labour movement in 
America makes some very true and refreshing 
observations on the relation between Personality 
and certain popular movements. They hear 
quotation here : — • 


ros* ~n. K ZZZTJ nSr«£ 

site*. l ss , h *£a-— - 


Socialism slowly developed a soul of its own, 
grew from strength to strength, till it became a 
dominant factor in American politics. Candidates 
for the Presidentship had to reckon with it as a 
strong force and adopt items of its programme. 
In a space of 12 years, the Socialist voters 
mounted up 10 times. The Press gave the 
movement its support and no longer treated it 
with scorn or dismissed it as a 


“Qne-eyed monitor, 

Grim and stout, 

With but one eye. 

And that one out. 11 

The Socialist gospel spread even into the universi- 
ties. It revolutionised the Trades Union Move- 
ment. The Labour Unions were re-inforced by 
the enthusiasm of young men. The salvation of 
th, working classes lay in thsir acquiring control 
ocer industry. Tbo tear oi Socialism is tbs begin- 
ning of Social Reform. 

Tho Party is a good deal rent by internal dis- 
cord. Haywood organised tb, party from within, 
while the literature ot the party ia almost a mono- 
poly oi the Kerr Company ot Chicago. It the 
party ia to gather strength, it should cordially 
co-operate with tb. Trades Union Movement. 

Whichever way it comes, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the American Socialist Movement 
1 . linking itself up with the Socialist Movement 
oi the world, and learning from experience that the 
only „al revolution is for the working domes to 
gain political , n d industrial control, and thno 
make themi.lveB masters ot the situation 

The writer .ketches u hopeful toture for th. 
American Socialists in the following vivid and 
eloquent words. 


to eur° American ^ Co anodes “? ” ith W'"* — ««•— 
«trenglh,*nd America alwa». EOInR ° n f f om "trench to 
majority ot ita people realise lu 8 -1"’.^' unt ' 1 tha 

beaTior"tharT 'wer^tho^oa^of 1 the* former?^ th® *»«*"«■ 
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Science and Indian NaiionaJism- 
Captain Owen A. R. lieikeley Hill, m.s., writ- 
ing in the December number of the Hindustan 
Review observes that the aims and methods of 
Western science have but very slightly it flue need 
the educated opinion of this country. Tho mental 
outlook and habit of thought of the Hindus are 
immemorially associated with the veiy essence of 
transcendentalism ; as such, the materialistic con- 
ceptions still embraced by the majority of natural 
scientists, in Europe and America must, apart 
from their obvious insufficiency, have inevitably 
failed to evoke much response in the Indian 
people. He proceeds:— 

Indian Nationalism, as far ss it rosy be judged by its 
manifestation*, is at present nothing but an ill-inapired 
and clumsy attempt to give actual expression to a mental 
state which owes its origin to a totally unsasimihated 
aeries ot idea*. In other words, the promoters of Indian 
Nationalism hare for their ideal the creation of a spirit 
among the people of India that could not by any possi- 
ble chance produce any kind of improvement in their 
present condition. 

The writer says that by tradition and by the 
very cast of bis mind the Indian is totally incap- 
able of. the requisite Governmental authority. 

The writer is not more hopeful of the Maho- 
med ana.. He despairs equally of their prospects. 

The mere fact of unrest and discontent is no 
test of a national awakening. Indians must dis- 
card the theory of the unreality of existence. The 
writer concludes : — 

A vast amoimt of“*p*de work" therefore is in store 
for the promoters of Indian Nationalism before tho 
changes that they have set their hearts upon can bo 
realised. Tho whole fabric of Hinduism must be either 
discarded or radically recast. Islam, will probably f«)| 
out of the running altogether, for it Beems tube, like 
Christianity, a treed that has bad its day. Bcientifio 
methods of the most uncompromising kind must be 
used in tho investigation of every problem that presents 
itself. This can only be done by the cultivation by 
India's most acutely intelligent men of. the mtoueest 
scepticism towards their deepest convictions and most 
cherished traditions. To achieve this it is necessary to 
get rid of the intellectual conceit which at present 
paralyses the beat minds in the country. As. to whether 
such a thing in possible in India the writer of this 
article cannot attempt an opinion, but to witness *nch a 
change spreading over the country would give him, and 
all other sympathisers with India’s legitimate ambitions, 
Unequivocal joy, 


The' MussflJman Discontent. 

In tbe Round Table for December a writer Bays 
that for many years it lias been a belief among 
Mohammedans that there is a conspiracy among 
tbe Christian Powers to overturn the fow remain- 
ing independent Mohammedan Powers and seize 
their lands : — 

There is a propheoy of Mohammed himBelf that his 
followers, forgetful of his teaching, would at last be 
driven back to the original home of their faith, but that 
then, chastened in spirit, they would arise once more and 
conquer the world. Do not recent events point to the 
near approach of this day ? Is not Mam ringed about 
by infidel powers, so that Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan alone are left— a compact group — the last pro- 
tectors of the land where the prophet preached and 
died ? IVe may not fear very deeply what these powers 
themjolveg may do. • But there are 70,000,000 Moham- 
medans in India, and 10,000,000 in Egypt, among whom 
it is whispered daily that the British Government is a 
secret party to the conspiracy against their faith, and 
that the day of triumph, prophesied of old, ia at hand. 

The importance of these facts cannot be ignored. The 
defeat of the Turk*, little as it may seem to concern us 
at first tight, will make the task ot Government in India 
and Egypt no easier, and will create difficulties of foreign 
policy in Arabia, in tho Persian Gulf, and on the 
Egyptian frontiers, such as we have not experienced 
before. 


The Problem in India. 

A paper in the Round Table, on “ India : Old 
Ways and New,” declares that there is no more im- 
portant and difficult duty before the Indian admi- 
nistration at the present moment than gradually 
and steadily to introduce a well-tested element of 
Indian material into the structure of the Govern- 
ment. This will ask much of tbe Indian Service 
in India : — 

They are asked, for a greater end, to Bur- ' 
render in part tbe work of their lives to less com- 
petent hands ; to stand aside even, and u endure 
a while and see injustice done ” ; to pause, to 
argue and explain »Dd coax, when they have been 
accustomed to command ; and to abide patiently 
interminable discussions when mischiefs are crying 
out for remedy. And they will do it, grumblingly 
often, but loyally always. English officials worked 
out Lord Motleys proposals and carried them 
further than even be was prepared to go. 
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The Hindu Idea of Death. 

It U said that Death never approaches ns in a 
friendly spirit hut in the spirit of a mighty foo. It 
is also true that Death is commonly known to be 
cruel, to stalk unseen, and to create all sort9 of 
havocs. But the writer of tins article on Death 
in the latest issue of The Vedic Magazine, Mr. 

R. K. Dutt, considers it a blessing. He says that 
it is not Death that is really cruel and faithless. 

It is a man's own actions that have made up bis 
Ego and that it is the Ego to which ail the abusive 
and sad epithets that we heap upon it are justly 
applicable. Death in fact is the most innocent 
occurrence. 

A man taVes his birth, enjoys or suffers for his past 
Individual actions ami die*. Lite tn the uorld, but do 
not love the world ; do your duty tn tha world, but be 
not entangled In the snares 0 / the world, and you will 
ha»e courage enough to meet death boldly in tho (»oe, 
for then you will have tho greatest consolation that 
death simply brings about a temporary chsngo of tho 
body from one form and condition to another , that our 
good actions will improve our present form and condition 
in the subsequent birth ; that if there was no such hap. 
pening as Death, we would helplessly continue to pine 
and moan in spite of all our virtuous actions id the pre- 
sent life, in Bpite of all our loud lamentations and cries 
against all such actions in the past as were far below the 
high mark of virtue, or of moral truth and duty. To those 
who think bo, and very rightly too. Death is not a curse 
hut a real blosBing, not a foo but a sincere friend, who 
is alwayB ready to improve the condition of existence at 
each subsequent birth. 

To those 'who have no force of character and 
. fail to make a right use of their intellect, who eat 
net to live hut only live to eat Death is no doubt 
a deadly foe. As tho writer as) s, the least incident 
puts them in fear of their invisible yet invincible 
adversary. It is this class of men that are a curse 
to the world ; they pollute the very atmosphere. 
To them Death can never be a solace. 

Mr. Dutt is a believer in Karma and answers 
the common question why should one bo a leper 
and another a prince much in the same way as 
orthodox Hindus. Tho leper can become a prince 
and rice verta. It bis entirely in our power to 
cast a gloom over the whole of Nature or to make 
her shit.o in her resplendent glory. 


Premature Death of Eminent Indians- 

Professor P. 0. Ray, D.sc., of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, a scientist of world-wide fame 
has had as a teacher for neatly 23 years intimate 
knowledge of our youths. He contributes an able 
ond thoughtful article to a Bengali monthly. 
IIow sad, as the Professor points out, 
that 50 per cent, of the students in Calcutta 
should be suffering from dyspepsia and indigestion 
while 25 per cent, of them are in the grip of 
malaria ! The principal causes for this lamentable 
condition of things, in his opinion, aro (1) insuffi- 
cient food in the student’s m esse*, (2) small rooms 
in which they are compelled to huddle together, 
(3) bad buildings, (4) excessive mental labor to 
pass examinations, and (5) want of physical ex- 
ercise. 

The health of our leaders, according to the 
same authority, is as bad as that of the students 
Look how many of them have been cut Rhort by 


untimely deaths : — 

Kmhnaawavttt Aiyar . . 48 

Swami Vivekananda .. 39 

Keshub Chanaar Sen . . 45 

Mr. Justice Telang •• 49 

Dina Bnndhu Mitr.i (Novelist) . . 42 

Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitra . 39 

Kxisto Das Pal . . 46 


How sad ! ! But look at another picture : Dar- 
win wrote his Origin of Species at the age of 52 ; 
Goethe pi oduced liis masterpiece '* Faust” when 
GO Lord Kelvin worked for science up to 78 ; 
while Sir William Crookes is still working at tho 
age of 80. Our leaders destroy health by excessive 
mental labour. It is the entire absence of physical 
exercise that makes simple wrecks of their physi- 
que at the age of 40. Perhaps, exclaims the Pro- 
fessor, a ssd fate is in store fore us ; a day may 
come when the future students of China and 
Japan will come bere to collect the last memori- 
als of Hinduism to bo studied in their Universi- 
ties! 1 
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questions of importance. 

The Bankipore Congress. 

FULL TEXTS OP RESOLUTIOS8. 

The following are the fill te«» of the resold 
tiona adopted at the last Bankipore Congress : 

I— THE DELHI OBTJUOF. 

sssssgssg 

tbit his Excellency may have a speedy recovery 
restoration to health.’ 

H— THE LATE MB. HUME. 

N«»Tnnal Coneress, for whoBO life-long services rendered 

5™ »&«•• led,, feel. d«P ££ 

tude, and in whose death the cause of Indian progress 

»iih to Sir "William Wedderburn, Bart, Chairman of the 

SiSS .1 the lad... 

with the request that he may convey to Mrs. Rose 

Scott Mr. Hums'! daughter, the sympathy of the Con- 
gress' in her great bereavement. 

HI. INDIANS IN THE COLONIES. 


,_x That this Congress, anticipating the forthcoming 

at, cordially congrilul.tes Sir, mnti . Alu ,tia 

ladta. "So. ..".rdiog cegiatritioo ud 

iBgialitloo of t ^ P it, liigh .dmication o( the 

immigrat.00, an P and ge if sacrifice with which 

intense patriotism, £ md Zoroastrian and Chris- 

they-Mahomedan a d Ii - n thfl j ntere8tB of their 
tian -have *“&«« *,,?*' pe!lC orul and selfless struggle for 
countrymen ^r.og the.rpeace )loi odds, 

elementary civil rights against o b that h , v0 

C« *S P m to“ ~ S ..oo" th. rod,... of th. 

been made from tun o[ Sou th Africa and other 

grievances of the 1 urges that, in view of the 

British Colonies, th‘S > ? . , g Government to adopt 

avowed inability of ms a J J t , cr the Government 

flrra and decisive attitude in this matter^^^ ^ ^ 

ot India should u ^ B '"^ dia ^ e |f. r /,peetandtheinUr- 

be calculated to protect I a s P the empire, 

darations of responsible statesmen Emp ; re to 

the self-governing Colon ** MteS? for exclusive 

SSSEiS.I-35: it it. doty t. poiot o«t itet 


plro and is as unwise as it is unrightco . 

indentured labour is undesirable and should be anoil , 
n J resnectfullT urges the Government to prohibit 
the further recruitment of Indian labour under contract 
of indenture^ whether for service at home or abroad. 

< ( .\ That the following message be sent to Mr. 
Gsndhi • ‘The Congress reiterates last year s resolution, 
expresses warm appreciation of your efforts and assures 
you and your fellow-workers of the country s whole- 
hearted support.” 

IV- Public Service Commission. 

W Tbat this Congress records its sonso of satisfac- 
at the appointment of the Ilojal Commission on 
Indian Public Services, and while expressing its regret 
at the inadequacy or the non-offiefal Indian element 
thereon, trusts that the deliberations of tho Commission 
will result in the just recognition of Indian claims to 
appointments in various departments of tho publio 
service. 

(6) This Congress urges the introduction of reforms 
outlined below : — 

fll The holding or an open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service and other public service, 
now recruited in England simultaneously m India and in 
Bn eland • (2) recruitment of publio services as a role by 
means of competitive examinations and not by a system 
of nomination ; (3) abolition of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial, and equalisation of condi- 
tions or service as between European and Indians ; 
tn abrogation of all rules, orders, notifications, and 
circulars, which expressly or in effect debar Indians as 
such from any appointment in any department; (o) 
removal of restrictions against tho appointment Of 
persons other than the members of tho Civil Service 
in certain high and miscellaneous Indian offices; <6) 
complete separation of Executive and Judicial functions 
and services, tho creation of a distinct judicial service 
to be recruited from among the members of tho legal 
profession, and a proportionate curtailment of the.cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service ; (7) constitution of a distinct 
Indian Medical Service for civil medical appointments, 
and restriction of the members of the Indian Medical 
Service to military posts only, the designation of the In- 
dian Medical Service to be changed to ‘ Indian Military 
Medical Service ; 1 (b) and closing of all Indian services 
to the natives of those British Colonies where Indians 
are not eligible for service.’ 


V.— The Swadeshi Movement, 

•That this Congress aecorda its most cordial support 
to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of 
India to labour for its anojess by making earnest and 
sustained efforts to promote the growth of industries by 
giving preference, wherever practicable, to Indian 
product b over imported commodities, even at a 
sacrifice.” 
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VI.— LOCAL fitLV-COVCIlNMrVI. 

•Thfttthia Congress expresses its regret that the re- 
commendations of tho Decentralisation Commission with 
regard to the further development of loeal wlf-govern- 
cion t havo not yet been given effect md urges that tlio 
Government of India may bo pleased to tsho steps with- 
out delay to incrcnso tlic powers and resources of local 
bodies.’ 

VII.— rKOTINCULAUTONOMT. 

'That this Congress recorda its satisfaction at lh© 
.recognition of tho Government of India in their despatch 
to tho Secretary of State for tndia, dated the 2'th 
August 1011, of tho necessity of introducing autono- 
mous form of administration in the different provinces 
of this country, and begs to record its respectful protest 
against tho interpretation sought to be put upon the des- 
patch which la contrary to ita letter and spirit’ 

VIII— Council Reoulations. 

‘That this Congi ess record Bits sense of keen disappoint- 
ment that tho last revision of the Legislative Council 
regulations, tho anonisiies and inequalities, tho recti- 
fication of which tho three previous Congresses strongly 
urged upon tho Government, have not been removed. 
And in Order to allay the widespread dissatisfaction 
caused by tho defects complained of, and in view of the 
experience of the last threo years this Congress earnestly 
prays that— (1) there should be a non-official majority 
in tho Imperial Legislative Council ; (2) there 

should bo a majority of elected raembcia in all 
Provincial Councils ; (5) the system of voting by dclo- 
gates be done away with where it still exists ; (4) the 
franchise ba broadened by simplifying the quali- 
fications of electors, baaing it on education, property 
or income: (£>) the Government should uot have 
tho power arbitrarily to declare any person ineligi- 
ble for election on the ground of Ins antecedents or repu- 
tation ; (6) no person should bo held ineligible for elec- 
tion on the ground of dismissal from Govcrnmcntsemcc 
or of conviction in a criminal court or from security for 
keeping the peaco has been taken, unless his conduct 
involved moral turpitude ; (7) no property or residential 
qualification should be required ol a candidate nor ser- 
vice as member of a local body ; (8) a person ignorant 
of English should ha held ineligible for membership-. (0) 
it should bo expressly laid down that officials should not 
bo allowed to influence elections in any way ; (10) Finance 
Committees of Provincial Councils should be more closely 
associated with Government in tho preparation of the 
annual financial statements ; (11) there should be a 
Finance Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council 
as in the ease of Provincial Legislative Councils; (12) 
the right of putting supplemental y questions should bo 
extended to all members and not bo restricted to tho 
td embers putting the original question ; (13) the strength 
of the Punjab Council be raised from 26 to SO and mote 
adequate representation bo allowed to the Punjab in the 
Imperial Council. 

‘And further this Congress, white rocogniting the 
necessity ol providing tor a fair and adequate repre- 
sentation in tho Legislative Council Tor the Maho- 
tnedan and other communities where they ave in a 
disapproves of tho regulations promulgated 
in 190'J to carry out this object by means of separate 
electorates, and in particular urges upon tlio Govern- 
ment the justice and expediency of modifying the reg U . 
• Jations framed under tho Indian Councils Act, 


before another election comes on, so as to remove ano- 
malous distinctions lietwicn different section* of Hi* 
Malrstv’* subjects in the matter of the franchise and 
the qualifications of candidates and the arbitrary dis- 
qualifications and restrictions for candidates seeking 
elections to tho Councils.’ 

IX.— EXECUTIVE COUNCIL* FOB V. V. AND PUNJAB. 

» That this Congress again urges that an Executive 
Council with an Indian member bo established in tho 
(Jutted Provinces at an early date, and is of opinion that 
a similar Council should bo established in tho Punjab 
too.’ 

X.— LIECTEVANT.fiOVERNOB FOE C. F. 

‘That this Congress thanks tho Government for tho 
establishment of Legislative Councils in the Central 
Provinces and Assam, and is of opinion that the former 
Administration should bo raised to tho status of a 
Lieutenant-Goiernor’a ehargo.’ 

XL— LOCAL BODIES AND SEPARATE ELECTORATES. 
‘That this Congress ttrongly deprecates the extension 
of tho principle ot separate communal electorates to 
municipalities, district hoards or other local bodiet.* 
XII.— LAW MEMBERSHIP. 

‘That in view of tho fact that section III of tho Indian 
Councils Act of 1P01 is understood in practice to limit 
appointment to tho office of the Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s executive Council to members of the English 
Bar only, thereby greatly restricting tho field from which 
a selection may bo made, this Congress urges that the 
said section be so amended as to allow of adrocatet, 
vakils and attorneys at-lsw of lodian Iligh Courts being 
appointed to that olfice * 

XIII —EDUCATION, 

‘(a> That, while expressing its satisfaction and thank- 
fulness thst Government hsve Announced a more 
active educational policy, this Congress regrets the 
defeat of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale's Elementary Education 
Bill and affirms its conviction thst the introduction of a 
measure of freo and compulsory education is essential to 
secure a rapid extension of elementary education. 

4 (6) This Congress cordially approves of the move- 
ment for the establishment of teaching and residential 
universities in India.' 

XIV.— Sanitation. 

'(a) Thst this Congress, while thanking the Govern- 
ment for having initiated a system of scientific enquiry 
into the origin and progress of plague, malaria and other 
diseases, urges the necessity of immediately taking in 
band such practical measures as the opening of congest- 
ed areas, tho reclsmation of silted rivers, the clearing of 
jungles, the draining of water-logged areas, and better 
provision for tha supply of pure drinking water through- 
out the country. 

‘ (6) And this Congress exhotts local bodies and pub- 
lic associations to systematically educate public opinion 
in matters relating to sanitation and hygiene and facili- 
tate the working of those measures that are inaugurat- 
ed with a view to check the spread of disease and the in- 
crease of mortality and to secure better health and sani- 
tation of urban and rural areas.’ 

XV. — LAUD SETTLEMENTS, 

a a *. a reasonable and definite limitation to the de- 
mand of tho state on land and the introduction of a 
permanent settlement directly between the Government 
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ftud holder. o( l»od in ,5^ ^"ATva*' lotho^ province* 

atasjss ^ - 

the agricultural population. 

XVI. — INDIANS is THE ARMY. 

• That this Congress fa intho array' clolod 

injustice of keeping the highe exclusion 

should no longer remain unrcmedied. 

XVII, — Indian Hiok Coohis. 

Uhl. <!»«-*■ ■• h S"S™ ,°r.“m. d?rU. ’.S» 

STo ™o»«otil.Sr.e ..the High Coor. 

I, Fort W,V.~ 1" Ceogol h.. .t Ih. pre.rot !,»«■ 

XVIII.— Mr. GoKH.hE , 

•Thl. Coogr... pot. oo record .1. high 

the T.lo.bleivork done h, ft. Iloo. Ur. Gokh.l. 

in his visit to Booth Moca undertaken at the invitatio 
of our countrymen in that colony. 

XIX.— CONGRESS CONSTITUTION, 

Committee be adopted.’ 

XX.— GENERAL SECRETARIES 

• That Messrs, O, E. Wacha and D. A Khare bo 
appointed General Secretaries with a paid Assistant 
Secretary to be appointed. 

XXI. — All-India Congress Committee. 

•That the following gentlemen do form tho AU-India 
Congress Committee:—* •** 

XXII. Tub British Congress Com siittee. 

That this Congress records its sense of high appreci- 
.IS . VS. B.r Williwn ITedderburn .»d 

members of the British Committee and resolves 
£t the organisation .of the British Committee and 
Tr.flin should be maintained. 

•That this Congress authorises the president to wire 
sit XT- VTedderburn that the foUowmg gentlemen 

1 b r thnv will pay to the General Secretaries 

nS VS VgSirt lb»r b.t.r. M.rch j..rl, 

the sums pu » ... i , England for the expenses of 

t , , 'LadTi.il » ib... n«c.pf.» con.™tie« 

SS! 'Silt h.ll tb. d.lcg.1.™ .abject 1. • 

■ of Rs. 3.000 for the same puipose. Rg 

.^Ss=r: as 

Madras. -The Hon. Mr. Subbarao , ^ 

S Lu. siob." H.1-1. ww 

??;iT-P.?d'.t I Hi»kb i „i'l.c.t 

Lala Harkishen Lai and I.ala Lajp ^ J_500 

ei °JJerar . — The Hon* Air. Mudholkar ... - l. 000 

XXIII.— NEXT CONGRESS- 
‘That the next Congress *»• held at Karachi. 


. UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

Hoa- Mr. Mudholkar on " The Congress.” 

In the course of his lengthy address as Presi- 
dent of the twenty-seventh session of the Indian 
National Congress at Bankipore, tho Hon’bte Rao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar spoke a3 follows on 
the aims of the Congress: — 

Brother delegates, the sons of India have before them 
a high and mighty task which Is as nobloas ( t is arduous. 
Born and placed in a country on ^ h ,\ ch . n ^. r ° 
showered her rich gifts bountifully and U.o inheritors of 
great Civilisations, lofty ideals and stirring tradition., 
the Hindus, the Mahomedans, tho Paraces, the Chris- 
tians of this land have a mission as lntpinog and as 
glorious as any that has moved ancient and modern 
nationalities to achieve feats of renown or conquests 
over mind. To create a nation by the fusion of what is 
ieeringly called a jumble of races castes and creeds, to 
weld together communities which have often been in 
sharp antagonism to one another, to wipe off the 
memories of centuries or rivalry and hostility and 
reconcile conflicting aims and ideals, to develop unity 
and solidarity amongst them, to raise their intellectual 
power to (ho highest attainable point, to secure for 
them a position of equality and respect among the 
nations of tho world . this and nothing less is the work 
before them. Tho British rule is recognised fay all 
rational and thoughtful persons to be a Providential 
dispensation, destined to contribute to the material, 
moral and political elevation of this land. It has 
brought about ooaditionB which made a united India, 
and an Indian Nation possible. 

The President concluded his address with some 
suggestions regarding 'the working of the Con- 
gress and by expatiating on the merits of such a 
National organization : — 

To rouse popular interest, to keep it steady when 
roused, to give articulate expression to it, a network of 
organisations has to bo established. Workers possessed 
of knowledge, ready to study facts, willing to make per- 
sonal sacrifices are required. The leaders of the Con- 
gress have to devote greater attention to this matter 
than hitherto. It ia said in some quarters that with tho 
establishment of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
popular basis the raison d'etre of the Congress has 
gone. This is a mistake. With tho new Councils tho 
necessity of a general Association for tho country with 
subordinate provincial, district, sub-district town and 
village Committee* is all tho greater. Tho peoplo’s re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Councilajcanrely fortheir 
credentials only upon the pronouncements made by tho 
country. Their usefulness and power depend upon tho 
existence of a well-informed, sober and vigilant poblio 
opinion. It is the function of tho Congress and of its 
subordinate associations to evoke such public opinion. 

In connection with this I have a suggestion to put 
forth. Till very recently it was incumbent upon U4 to 
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concentrate oar main effort on the recognition of what 
might beetled the basal principles arul rudimentary 
rights of even a paitlally representative system of Gov- 
ernment. With the expansion of the legislative 
Councils, tfie introduction of tho cleetlvo system therein, 
the awakening of tho consciousness in Government that 
provincial autonomy has to ho kept in view, tho fuller 
admissions and greater desire manifested to accord 
larger scope to Indians in tho higher branches of tho 
public services, and the acknowledgment of the claim of 
Indians to equal and fair treatment as citizens of tho 
^Empire, much ot tho discussion ol simple political troth* 
which hitherto was unavoidable has become unneces- 
sary. It is now tho application and suitable extension 
as tiroo goes on, of those principles and truth— tho 
detailed treatment of administrative problems- tint we 
have to address ourselves to. And for this change in 
our methods and procedure is desirablo. Tho Congress 
must now direct greater attention and more time to the 
practical treatment ot such questions as imperial 
and provincial finances, tho system of taxation, 
economy in expenditure; greater aitinty in mattera of 
education, sanitation, medical relief, works of public 
utility, etc., tbu remodelling ot tbo judical machinery 
In consonance with the varymg circumstance* of each 
province, the correction of the dcfcctivo working and 
the wrong system of recruitment complained of in the 
different departments, tho removal of the grievanocs of 
laod-holdcrs in temporarily settled tracts duo to perio- 
dical revisions and short-term settlements, tho adjust- 
ment of the relations between the various tenure- 
holders, the measures devised to prevent the expropria- 
tion of the cultivating classes by the non-cultivating 
ones, railway finance, public debt, management of 
treasury balances and reserve, the currency Bjatem, and 
so on. Most ot these have more or less come betore tbe 
Congress at one time or another. But under our rules 
of discussion and tile numerous claims upon tbe one 
dozen or one dozen and a halt hours available for discus- 
sion , it was not possible to do anything than to state a lew 
general propositions and merely approach the fringe of 
practical examination. The tune has arrived when fuller 
treatment and detailed consideration should be given by 
alloting at least two days for informed and practical 
discussion or threo or four subjects each year by men 
who have studied them. The main speakers should ho 
chosen beforehand and the time-limit might well be that 
laid down in the Imperial Council Regulations 1 would 
ask the Congress to consider this matter. In my opinion 
the change is one which will enhance tho value of our 
great lost tution. 

A homogeneous Indian nation ha* not yet become a 
fact, but we are on the high road to it. Those who find 
comfort in dogmatically denying the possibility of euch 
an accomplishment, evidently do not know what is going 
on in tho country. I do not ignore the very special and 
great difficulties which exist in the case ot India. Yt eknow 
what a tremendous change ha* eomo over the Hindu 
community, and how that most difficult problem ot caste 
prejudice and social observances i» being quietly and 
gradually solved. Our critics are our great friends and 
they do us a positivo service when they remind ua of the 
immense difficulty of our task. 


. The Hon. Mr- Hague on 
"The Hiudu-Muslim Problem” 

T lie most ugnificmt fact about tli« last Cor.- 
grew was tlie extreme cordiality of feeling di»* 
played by tho Mnhomedan* nnd Hindu* alike. 
Tho Hon. Mr, M.irhsrul Jlaquo’s pronouncement 
on the Hindu-Mnhomodan problem i* worth 
peru*al. In tho course o! his eloquent address 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the last 
Congress, Mr. Itaqua 

Ladies and gentlemen, 'wo in IJebar claim for ourielres 
the unique position of a people wbo are not troubled 
with the Ilindu-lliualman question, lly thfs It is not 
meant that every single individual is free from it lo 
this mundane world such an utopian condition is impos- 
sible. As long sr human nature is human nature, there 
will always bo people who for aelilsh end* nr temporary 
advantages or under aome mistaken notion, will be 
ready to jeopardise national interests. Hut what 
we do claim it that tbe heart of the peoplo is eound to 
thocoro and any unfortunate difference which may crop 
up as it occasionally does, passes away and leaves no 
permanent mark on the general good relation* of the two 
great communities. Both are imbued with the same ideal, 
both work on the same platform and both try for tbe good 
of tbeir motherland. Aa I have often said before, the solu- 
tion of this question will prove the salvation of India. 
Tbia i* tbe question o f questions w hich every true patriotic 
Indian should try to attack and aolvo. To me it has been 
a cause of deep and abiding regret that my own co- 
religionists have not seen their way to join this national 
assembly. It is an undcoiabio fact that Musalmana ask 
community have kept themselves aloof ond those wbo 
havd joined, have joined in their own individual capacity. 
Although in spite of this regrettable defection the Con- 
gress ha* got on very well, the Congress ideals have 
triumphed and most of the itims in the Congress props- 
gandahsvobeen accepted by the Uovernnient,yet I belieTO 
that we would have got on better if our Muslim brethren 
had joined, and mado common cause with us in the great 
and noble task of building up a nation. Then would we 
have moved on with quicker pace. A people counting 
among themselves seventy millions of souls and some of 
tho very finest intellects and specimens of manhood, is a 
factor and a force which cannot and ought not to be 
lightly ignored. Often have I dreamed ot a picture 'B 
my-mind of three hundred and fifteen millions of human 
beings with one ideal, one aim, full of determination and 
enthusiasm, marching on the road of peaceful progress 
to tho ultimate realization of theic destiny. Such a force 
would ba irresistihlo anywhere in the world. Perhaps 
tho picture is too idealistic for its ever coming to be 
true. However, its reverse side where seventy millions 
of peoplo detach themselves from the mam group and 
march in tho opposite direction is too gloomy to bo con- 
templated with equanimity. 

Eur.ors AND ISLAM. 

I bad despaired of ever seeing in my life tho two 
communities joining hands, but tho ways of Providence 
are inscrutable and I never dreamt that the rapproacht- 
inenl will bo brought about so soon and in such a trag'O 
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m unities of India could still unite. The moral and 

material support that we have received from them has 

cone straight to our hearts and conquered ns. And in 
Si. respect no one ha, done nobler rvo* than onr 
veteran leader Mr. Suren dranath Banerjea loo,l Sir, 
d»v after dav in your paper, have soothed the lacerated 
feelings of sour Muslim brethren, expressed your sincere 
sympathy with their outraged sentiments and vigorous y 
p^esded their cause. I personally know ^ that the daily 
comments in tho Bengalee on the progress of the War, 
wero read by the Muslims of Behar with eagerness and 
gratitude. You, Sir, have made a place for yourself in 
the hearts of your Muslim brethren, a place, permanent, 
abiding, which can never be shaken by any adverse wind 
of political controversy. You and my Hindu brethren 
have dono a great work. You have brought the Hindus 
and Musslmans of India appreciably nearer to each other. 

It is only a question of time when the two will stand 
aide by aide on this our national platform and work 
shoulder to shoulder for the regeneration of our com- 
mon motherland. I do not know whether you are aware 
of the fact, that already a great and powerful party of 
liberal Musalmana has arisen, whose aims and ideals aro 
the aims and ideals of the Indian National Congress. It 
is tbeir firm determination to work with their Hindu 
brethren. Your sympathy in their hour of adversity 
has accelerated the work and strengthened tho hands of 
this party. And this is the party which m bound to 
lead in future tho Muslims of India But I must raise a 
note of warning. Remember that this grand work of 
building up a great and powerful nation may be entirely 
and irretrievably ruined by one single thoughtless word 
or heedless expression uttered on the public platform 
or written In the proBS. The gentlemen of the 
press I implore and entreat to be exceedingly - 
careful how they handlo any question which 
has the slightest bearing upon the Hmdu-Muslim pro- 
blem It la no use to have a battle royal over insigoi- 


Mera It is no use to nave a oatue royal over insigni- 
ficant matters such as the post of a Deputy Magistrate 
or a Sub- Inspector of Police. The press has great power 
in doing immense good to the country. It has also the 
power of doing immense harm. Let its power be utilized 
for doing good. Borne people have the notion that by 
writing vigorously and strongly on a few appointments 
or a few nominations of municipal commissioners they aro 
championing tbo cause or justice. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. They are simply creating 
dissension whore there should be harmony, they are 
breeding ill-will where there should be feelings of 
brotherhood and affection. Let timae petty things be 
left to smaller minds who cannot rise above their level. 
Let ua hare higher ideals and try to achieve them. 

To my Hindu brethren I ssy, treat your Muslim 
brethren with sympathy and please do not run away 
with the idea that all Muslima are hopelessly reprobate 
and there is no hope for their regeneration. Nothing of 
the kind. Try to understand them by patting your- 
selves in their position _ I have read of criticisms that 
the Musslmans of India think more of Turkey and 
Arabia than they do of India. It is quite true. But 
have theso critics ever tried to understand wby this is 
so ? The fact of the matter is that religion is still, as it 
hss ever been in this world, the chief determining factor 
of the conduct of a man and a nation. And the religion 
of the Muslims ia outside India. Their holy places, 
Mecca and Medina, the Mausoleums of all their Imams, 
Sababaa and saints, aro outside India. It ia one of th® 
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cardinal tenets of Islam that all Muslims, no matter to % 
what nationality, race or rank of life they may belong, 
are brothers. In their house of God, there are no 
reserved pews or any places of distinction, and the 
humblest Muslim will not give way to the proudest 
monarch of the world. This doctnoe is observed not 
ouW in theory hut iu actual practice. So there should 
be no cavilling at Musalmaua looking outside India, 
its long as one is a Musalman one must look aud cannot 
help looking outside India for one'ii religions salvation. 
"What! want to impress upon my Hindu hrethern is to 
have a wider outlook, accept facts as facts, and handle 
the situation -with delicacy and toleration. Indeed I 

believe that if they thoroughly and sympathetically un- 
derstood the position, it would be a source of strength 
rather than of weakness to the cause of Indian nation- 
ality. 

To my own co-religionists I say, an you are Musal- 
mans you cannot but look beyond India, but 
do not forget your motherland. India has great 
claims over all her sons and your neglect of her interests 
is almost sinful. I invite you, nay, I call upon you in 
the sacred n»me of your motherland to join this national 
assembly, which knows no distinction of class or creed, 
no distinction of Hindu or Musalman. I hare heard some 
fnends say that the Indian National CongreBa is a Hindu 
organisation. 1 deny the charge altogether. I repu- 
diate it entirely. It may be worked by the Hindus ; but 
why? Simply because Mosalmans wilt not come forward 
and take their proper share. Its ideals hare always been 
national and never sectarian. It the Muslim community 
have any grievances agaiust the Congress, 1 invite them 
to come hero and ventilate them on this our common 
platform. 1 prophesy that they will find all their grievan- 
ces chimerical and imaginary aud will go away absolutely 
converted to the Congress cause. But perchance, if I 
prove to he a false prophet, then we have a safeguard in 
our constitution to the effect that if a majority of ] the 
of Muslim delegates object to a certain resolution being 
passed, it shall be dropped. Can there bo anything 
fairer than this safeguard in our constitution? 1 
know and I am confident that this appeal of mine will 
wot go unheard and unanswered. It has slresdy been 
heard in my own province. Look around yon in this 
Pandil and you will find many Musalman* of light and 
leading taking part in our proceedings. Those who 
! ate not in the acata reserved tor the delegates, are there 

| in the scats allotted to tho visitors. Perhaps thinking 

i of the past, they have felt a little delicacy in openly 

joining ui this year, but ther are now as true Congress- 
men as any of us. Only tbeir body la In the gallery 
there, their heart is with us on the dirts here. I hare 
I dwelt a little too long on this Ilindu-Musatmaa 

• question and I have no doubt that I hare tired you. 

i but 1 could not help myself. Tins is my life-work. I 

i wish tho two siater communities to understand each 

* other, hare tolerance for each other’s weakness, join 

hand* and work together. To my mind this is one of the 
1 greatest works to which an Indian could devote hta lif e . 

' l have spoken freely and fearlessly. If I have offended 

, * n r one in this Pandal or outside it I beg his pardon and 

seek his forgiveness. I could nut keep back my honest 
6 thoughts from this great gathering of my countrymen, 

j 1 may bava mada a mistake, but 1 felt a call to apeak 


Mr. Gokhale on the South African Indians- 

The Hod. Mr. Gokliale moved the second 
resolution in the Bankipur Congress regarding the 
position of Indiana in South Africa and other 
British colonies, urging that the system of inden- 
tured labour ia undesirable and should be abolish- 
ed and calling on the Government to’ prohibit 
further recruitment of Indian labour under con- 
tract of indenture. Mr, Gokhale, referring to his 
critics, Baid that neither he nor Mr. Ghandi had 
given any assurances in the matter of limitation of 
immigration into South Africa. In his interview 
with General Botha and other ministers, the very 
first thing that he took care to say was that he 
had no official credentials and that he was not 
deputed by the people of India, Not a particle or 
iota of any right enjoyed by the people of this 
country either in theory or practice had been 
surrendered So far from this being the case, Mr. 
Ghandi had successfully resisted the attempt of 
the South African authorities to take away by 
legislation from Indians thoir equal right in theo- 
ry to enter South Africa on the game terms as 
Europeans, and he had regained that right in the 
case of the Transvaal and Orangia, which prohibit- 
ed Indians as such from entering tbo=e states. Mr. 
Ghandi had further stipulated for a minimum num- 
ber of Indians that should he admitted into South 
Africa annually under any circumstances, however 
harshly the education test might he worked, and the 
minimum which he urged for the whole of South 
Africa was the average number of freo Indian 
immigrants into South Africa during the last 
few years, which was forty. By agreeing to 
suspend passive resistance on those terms, Mr. 
Ghandi had merely agreed for himself and other 
passive Tesisters to leave the question of immig- 
ration for the present. That did not mean that 
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other Indi.M ««™ not .t liberty to » S .t»t. 
further in the m.tter if they thought it demrnhle. 

It wee merely .question of practical polit.cs.after 
haring restored to the mother country her theo- 
retical equality in the matter of imm.gratron 
and after haring taken care that in actual practice 
the position of Indians ahonld not be worse. 

It had been for oometime past Ur. Ohandie 
thought, and Mr. Ookhale entirely agreed with 
him, that it was wise, it was politic, it was expe- 
dient for the present to stop there. They must con- 
centrate theniselrea on obtaining for the. who had 
already entered South Af.io. the same conditions 
of life as those enjoyed by Europeans. The 
grieranees to be redressed could be summed 
under nine beads t 

(1) They should be able to come in and E ° out 
of South Africa without any difficulty. 

(2) They should be able to move about freely 
from province to province. 

(3) They should he able to reside where they 
choose. 

(4) They should be able to acquire and own 
land and other property. 

(5) They should be able to trade or follow 
other occupations unhampered. 

(6) They should receive proper assistance 
from the state in regard to the education of their 

children. . 

(7) They should be free from special disab.Utws 
or burdens not .har.J by. the general community. 

(8) They should enjoy municipal and polil.c.1 

franchise and . ,, 

(S) Government Service »nd public life ehoul.l 
be freely opened to them. 

Mr. Ookhale, in concluding mid that it was the 

clear duty of Indians her. to st.nd solid behind 

their countrymen in South Africa and g.vo them 
every support »nd eneour.gcment in their power, 
for important teues .Heeling their "hoi. *<» 
in the British, Empire were involved in that 
Struggle; 


British Indians in Trinidad. 

Ouc correspondent at Port of Spain (Trinidad) 
Bends us an interesting account of the proceedings 
at the dinner given by Indians in the island on 
16 November last in' honour of the appointment 
to the Legislative Council of the Hon. Mr. 
George Fitzpatrick, bavrister-at-law, who is one 
of the members of the community. Mr. Ramadeon 
Teeluckaingh presided, and was supported by a 
representative gathering. In proposing the toast 
of the evening, Mr. Madoo said that their thanks 
w«re due to the Governor (Sir George Le Hunte) 
and to tl.e Colonial Secretary of the island for 
recommending an East Indian for a seat in 
Council, thus carrying out the suggestion of Lord 
Sanderson’B Commission. Mr. Fitzpatrick, he con- 
tinued, strikingly illustrated by his career the 
possibilities open to Indians in the West Indies, 
lie was the first Indian barrister to practise in the 
Colony, and he had now set another example 
for all to follow. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in reply, 
declared that the honour conferred upon him was 
an honour done to the entire community. The 
progress made by the Colony was, in large 
measure, to be attribute 1 to the Indians who had 
done so much for her agriculture. The toast of 
“ India— the Fatherland " was submitted by 
Mr. G. Adhar and acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Mahabir. “ Prosperity to our Island Home " 
was proposed by Mr. Sinanan, and Mr. D, 
Mahabir, in reply, said that it was the Indian who 
had made Trinidad what it was to-day. — India. 


A Message of Sympathy 
The S'eler publishes the following letter from 
the Bombay Tbeosophical Lodge : — 

We offer you our sympathy and encouragement 
in your efforts to remove the causes of friction 
between members of different races, to remove as 
f#T as po°sible racial antipathies and colour preju- 
dices, and to promote the feelings of Brotherhood 
between man and women of all creeds, colours and 
' in South and East Africa. 
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Indian Students and Education in America- 
, jjr. Sudhindra Bose, Fellow of the State Uni- 
versity o! Iowa, writing to the Editor o! indict, 
under date November 26, Bays: — . 

All educational experts agree that in scientific, 
technical, anil industrial education England lags 
thousands pf tnile3 behind America. And even in 
the opportunities lor liberal education tbe English 
universities have nothing which cannot be bad in 
this country. Moreover, the cosroopolitian Ameri- 
can universities always receive the Indian students 
with open arms. In most of these universities they 
have what they call a Faculty Adviser to the fo- 
reign students. The adviser helps the Indian 
student to transfer his credit, to arrange bis course, 
and to see him rightly located. In fact, he acts to 
the Indian 6tudent as a sort of big brother. The 
State University of Iowa, in order to promote a 
clearer and more sympathetic understanding bet- 
ween the American and the Eastern people, has 
undertaken this year to give a course in " Oriental 
Politics and Civilisation.” 

The expenses in American universities are not 
nearly so high as they are on your side of the 
Atlantic. Ilero the ambitious student with a 
small pocket-book can get his education. And 
from my personal experience of over eight years in 
American universities, t can truthfully say that 
there is no " social isolation,” such as you have in 
England for Indian students. Hera they mingle 
with the professor and the students on terms of 
perfect equality and intimacy. Here they get at 
close range a full view of Western society in its 
politic tl, social, and religions aspects, such as it 
is impossible to get in your CAste-ridden England. 
At present there are abont three hundred Indian 
students in America, and I venture to say that 
there is not one among them who is not manly, 
self -reliant, and independent. Is this rot, after 
al', what all educated Indian people ought to be ? 
And all this is managed without the Cromwell 
Hoad establishment 1 


Immigration Laws in South Africa. 

The Xalal Mercury bus been moved to indigna- 
tion by the manner in which the Immigration 
Laws of the Colony have been administered by 
tactless and indiscreet officials. “ It was nothing 
but a scandal and a disgrace toaoycivilized country 
and a gross perversion of tbe principles of every 
thing pertaining to Justice in the real and true 
sense of the term,” Our South African contempor- 
ary continues 

It was, of course, supposed, when tbe law was 
passed that it would be administered with common 
sense and with a desire to be Just and fair to 
all coming within its Jurisdiction. It has be'en ‘ 
so in cases where the immigration officers have 
been possessed of the necessary attributes and 
have not been obsessed by an overwhelming idea of 
tbe powers entrusted to them, but there have bean 
only too many cases in which the official mind has 
been so corrupted and warped by tho possession of 
a certain amount of Authority that tho rankest- 
injustice has again and again been perpetrated 
and for which, owing to th6 wording of the laws 
there has been little hope of any redress. 

Indian Labour in the Colonies. ' 

The indentured labour system, Mr. ’Manila] 
explained to the special correspondent of tbe Sydney 
Daily Telegraph exists now only in Fiji, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, and the West Indies. “The 
leaders of Indian opinion, both in the National 
Congress and in the Viceroy’s Council, believe 
that the indentured emigration of Indians to 
distant colonies is fraught with great hardship 
and demoralising to the Indian people. They 
believe that the system should he abolished 
altogether. In March last, Mr. Gokhaie brought 
forward a motion on the subject in the Council. 
All the non-official Indian members, Mussulmans 
and Hindus together, voted for it. ; but the official 
majority threw it out. Mr. Gokhale declared that 
the motion would be b, ought forward persistently 
until the Government should accept it,” 
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H. H. The Nizam* ' 

We congratulate H» H. The Nizam of Iljdera. , 
bad on the military distinction conferred on hie*. 
Thera is a peculiar fitness in an honour of thl a 
kind being conferred on the Ruler of a State which 
took the load in initiating the Imperial Service 
movement by its offer to tbe Viceroy at a tirot> 
when the Russian ndvauce towards India wn 9 
causing anxiety. Tbe feelings which then inspiied 
the State have been steadily maintained evo r 
since, end nowhere outside British India is tber% 
a more genuine desire for co-operation with th^ 
Government of India against any external o^ 
internal danger to the welfare of tbe country. Hi^ 
Highness the present Nizirn now takes hie plac% 
among a number of Indian Princes who bolq 
high military rank. H. H. the Maharajah of 
- Biktnir, who < was made an Honorary Major iq 
1900, enjoys the distinction of having served, ir, 
command of hisown Camel Corps, with the British 
Army in China, and II. H. the Maharajah Sindhia ( 
made an Honorary Colonel in 1898 and a Major-. 
General later on, also accompanied tbe British 
troops to China, serving a9 Orderly Officer tij 
Generftl’GflSelee and contributing a hospital ship 
Such opportunities may not come in the way of tht, 
Nizam, but Hyderabad will not be behind any 
State in India in the discharge of obligations which ij 
was the first to recognise and undertake. Valuably 
as the co-operation of such a state may be practi-. 
cally.ikia in its moral effect that it is most valuably 
. Tbe maintenance of Imperial Service Troops by 
Native States and the co-operation of their Ruler% 
in dealing with unrest symbolise tbe union of 
India, and the identity of interests, in a wa^r 
nothing else could. Loyalty to the imperial Crowij 
is, of course, the greatest of all unifying forces, but 
it may, and sometimes doe®, co-exist with reluo. 
tanca to assist those who govern under the Crown t 
U ' 


whereas the Native States show that their loyalty 
inspires them to make common cause with tbe 
Government of India againBt foes from without 
and within. The award to their Rulers of honor- 
ary rank in the Amy is thus not a mere compli- 
ment but the recognition of their close association 
with the paramount Power. How highly they 
value this particular distinction is well known, 
and those they rule are not slow to appreciate 
honour done to the head of the State. — TAa 
M udras Mail. ‘ 

A New Mysore Company. ‘+ ■ t *' 

The Mysore Chemical and (Pharmaceutical • 
"♦Forks, Limited, has been registered • under My* 
sore Regulation 3 of 1895. f The objects- of the 
Company include the business of., maqufacturing 
chemists, druggists and analytical chemists, drysal- 
tery wood distillers, distillers ,,of, essential, oils, 
manufacturers of soaps, artificial /manures, fertil- ' 
ieers, disinfectants and perfumery, etc. ; H ig not 
intended to confine operations to MySc^re State. 

As a matter of fact it is at present in, negotiation 
for contracts in other parts of Southern India! " 

It is pointed out .that 'there are no works 
actually carrying on this industry south of Bom- 
bay and that tbe value of imported drugs and 
chemicals during 1 908*1909 at the port of Madras 
reached Rs. 12,38,548 and consumption is increas- 
ing. Tbs Mysore budget for drugs aijd medicines 
for 1912-13 is Ui. 1,10,000, of which Rs. 65,000 s 
is for such chemicals etc., which the Company 
could produce within six months of start- 
ing. Valuable concessions are expected from 
tbe Mysore Government, including wool free 
of royalty, preference ' in Government pur- 
chases, land on advantageous terms, good roads 
from the factories to the railway, atcohdl duty free 
for industrial purposes, and the contribution of a 
moiety of the salary -'of a special whole-time 
chemist, ' 
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H H. The Rajah of Cochin. 

His Highness Sit Rama Vnrma o C.S I., D C.I.E. 
Raja of Cochin, completed the sixtieth year of his 
eventful life on the 25th of December last and the 
people of that pretty slate celebrated the auspici- 
ous event ■with great enthusiasm and jubilation 
The whole of the Malaysia m-speaking communi- 
ty in and outside Cochin was exceedingly happy 
on the occasion and sent a chorus of praise and 
prayer in behalf of the worthy ruler of the state. 
The ceremony of ShasJitipoorlhiia a function of great 
religious value in the life of every Hindu and the 
more so in the life of an orthodox Ruler. Besider, 
Cochin had not had this happiness for the pest 
three-fourths of a century, and what is a matter for 
special congratulation is the quite brilliant 
record of progress and reform achieved during 
the past seventeen years of His Highness’s rulo. 
These seventeen years are in every way memorable 
in the history of Cocbin and the present Maha- 
rajah’s reign has been immensely beneficial. 

His Highness was born of a learned Numbudari 
father ana a Kshatriya mother and educated on 
the most orthodox lines. He learned Sanscrit in 
a remarkably short time and mastered the several 
difficult branches oi this Oriental culture. He 
entertains many pundits in bis Durbar and is 
looked upon as a great patron of learning. Ho is 
also the author of a good number of books. He has 
lately acquired a decent knowledge of English. 
Being thoroughly grounded in orthodoxy he was 
for eomo time misunderstood and regarded as in- 
tolerant. But now it is evident that there is not a 
more tolerant Ruler in all India The Jews them- 
selves admit that their interests have been specially 
guarded by the Maharajah's solicitude for their 
welfare. Indeed tho Maharajah shelters in his 
dominion all the various communities of Smtbern 
India who feel proud of beirg'bis subjects and are 
given equal facilities for advancement. 


It is now .needless to recount all the various 
administrative reforms Ilis Highness baa carried 
out. They are all set fortli in the Cochin 
Manual recently issued by the State. In recogni- 
tion of His Highness’ merit aa a distinguished ruler 
the British Government has increased his ealutes 
from seventeen to nineteen. His Highness was 
born on tbo 27th of December 1852 and ascended 
the Ifumad on the 23rd October 1875. He was 
created a K.C.S.I. in 1897, G.O.S.I. in 1903 and 
G.C.l.E. at the Delhi Durbar on the 14th of 
December 1911 by His Imperial Majesty in per- 
son. Two days henco he was presented with a 
gold medal. 

The Maharajah Holkar on Mass Education. 

Presiding at the prize distribution of the Poor 
Children Institution founded by the Mass Educa- 
tion Society the Maharajah Tukojirao Holkar 
said We have lately heard much about the 
growth of national Indian spirit. I am convinced 
that this will never be until those who are by 
education and position able to help will condes- 
cend to step beyond the narrow limits of their 
family and caste circles, and assist those less 
fortunate to better tkeiT own lives and become 
thinking men and women instead of mere 
automata. Educated mothers will mean eons 
wisely brought up during their early and 
highly receptive years. Without the raising 
of masses our towns and villages will for 
ever remain insanitary and disease will etalk 
through them unchecked. Improved methods of 
cultivation, new crops and fresh industries which 
tell in the race of life will come but slowly and 
painfully or not at all. Finalty, those who are kept 
down by iron bonds of narrow social system will 
learn that they have a right to inheritance into 
which every man is born and will insist on taking 
that place in the ranks of workers which their 
mental and physical attainments can well fit 
them, 
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The Kala Bhavan of Baroda 

The Technical Institute which was established 
in 1890 by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda 
» known as the Kala Bhavan. It aims at giving 
a sound training in Art and Industries through 
the vernacular of the people, .it-, Gujarati. Hi. 
Highness the G.ekw.r takes ft keen interest in 
the Institute and its use! nines. has been increas- 
ing Iron, year to ye.r. Students Iron. British India 
are also admitted to the Institute. The first term 
oi the Institute began on No.ember 23th of last 
rear. ProfeBor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornel 
University in America, trho railed the Kala 
Bharan in January 1911, said that the method, of 
teaching followed at the fustitute were eminently 
practical and we.e subst.uti.Hy the same, as far 


Mysore Silk. 

The following is a letter, dated August Oth, 1012 
from the Superintendent, Tata Silk Farm, 
Bangalore, .sporting upon the success oi the 
samples o! Mysore silk at the recent exhibition 
held in London t — 

You will bo interested in learning ol the 
success 0 ! samples 'of Mysore silk from the Trfa 
Silk Farm at the recent London Exhibition, aa 
per letter just to hand from the President of tho 
Itoyal Silk Association (Mr. F. Warner) who 
writes : — 

“ I duly received your letter which reached mo 
B t a time when I was so busily engaged in 
connection with the Silk Exhibition recently held 
io London. I have been Very interested in reading 


practical and weie Bubstiintia y o * an( j exam ; n j n g the cocoons and 

.. equipment and the P"’ 1 "™ “ . . Mn , ,„g woven ailk oi which you so kindly sent 


Bfl eiJUipiUOl.- I"' - ' . 

students permitted, as those employed by the beat 
technical schools in America, 

The Fudokota State. 

The State oi Pudukotta, in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, Where an Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition wae lately opened, is on. of the 
most enlightened of all the Native States, say. 
the Time. 0 f I " "ready the percentage ol 

literacy among the children is much above the 
average, «od in a lew year., when the recent 
improvements in the educational machinery of the 
state have had time to take effect, the figure. 


skeins and woven silk of which you so kindly sent 
me specimens. A balo of your silk was shown by 
Messrs. Durant and Co. in their easoat the above 
mentioned Silk Exhibition and it attracted the 
attention of many of the visitors to the exhibition, 
including the King and Queen, and others of tho 
Royal Family. From enquiries I have had made 
respecting your silk, I am inclined to think that 
there Bhould be a possibility oF an increasing de- 
mand for it in European markets. 

H. H. The Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhar. 

Hjb Highness the Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhar, 


State have had time to take etlect, me ngures ms xxignu™ ^ 

'll h h" her still. Recently the whole system during b'S Btay at Prabhaspattan, was presented 
wl B 1K 6 ’ , rnllention was with Addresses by the inhabitants of’Prabhas- 


WIII “ • 

rt land assessment and revenue collection was 
overhauled, and a cadastral survey begun at 
the time is now nearly completed. There is 
a higher.gr.de College in the Capital, and a 
State Girl. School and an industrial eehool have 
been established. In one respect, indeed, the 
' state has led the way for the Government of 
India, by inaugurating • department dealing 
with the compulsory registration and the super- 
vision of Assurance Societies and similar enter- 
prises." 


“““■‘5 - j ' ‘ 

with Addresses by the inhabitants of 'Prabhas- 
pattan and Verawal, in which the policy adopted 
by the Raj Sahib duriDg famine times, in grant- 
ing tenancy to tha cultivators, was extolled. 
The Raj Sahib, iu returning thanks, said it 
wbb his duty to see to the welfare of his subjects, 
and, advised the inhabitants of Verawal and 
Prabhaspattan to be loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and the Junagad State, adding that he 
wished they would educate their children on com- 
mercial lines. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

— — 

Technical Institute for Calcutta 

Tbe following official commnmqnt has been lean- 
ed by the Government of Bengal : — 

The repre»ontativo committee appointed last 
cold vjeatbev to advise on tbe creation of a Techno* 
logical Institute in Calcutta, and on alliod sub- 
jects, recommended the establishment of a largo 
institute in the centre of Calcutta, a separate, 
well-equipped College of Engineering and a Mining 
School at Asxnsol. A small departmental commit- 
tee has since been engaged in elaborating the de- 
tails of the proposed Calcutta Institute in commu- 
nication with employers of all sorts of labour, and 
although their task is not yet complete, the mein 
features of the scheme which they are prepared to 
recommend have been determined, They propose 
to include in the Institute various departments of 
engineering, textile fabrics (jute and cotton) 
chemistry (including, »nt«r alia, dyeing and in- 
dustrial research), printing and possibly pro- 
cess work, commercial subjects, and n women's 
department with a commercial branch and a 
branch for millinery and dress-making. In tbe 
case of mechanical and electrical engineering it is 
proposed that in addition to the general courses 
opportunities should be given for higher training 
leading up to a "University degree, The committee 
think that accommodation Bhould be found far the 
Institute in extensive premises in or near the 
business centie of the city and they suggest that 
its equipment should include a library, a gymna- 
sium, dining, reading and recreation tooths and 
some residential quarters. The scheme, when sub- 
mitted in a complete form, will be published for 
information and public opinion will be consulted 
before it is taken into final consideration by the 
Government of Bengal. 


Bankipore Industrial Conference. 

Tho following resolutions were adopted nt the 
last Bankipore Industrial Conference 
I.— ■ XIIE DELHI OCTUAOE. 

That the Indian Industrial Conference expresses it* 
indignation and abhorrence at the dastardly outrage 
committed upon the life of Hi* Excellency the Viceroy 
and beg* to oiler it* respectful sympathies to their Ex- 
cellencies J.ord and Lady ilardingc, and tho conference 
fervently pray* that III* Excellency will have a speedy 
recovery and restoration to health. 

II.— AOMCUtTUkK AXD COMMERCE. 

That in view of the great importance of properly 
developing agriculture and Indian commerce, thi« con- 
ference urge* upon Government and the people the urgent 
necessity of establishing Chaire of agriculture and cora- 
merco for spreading knowledge of tho general principle* 
of theso subject* among persons who do not wish to 
specialise in them, and for tho suitable advancement of 
technical education thfc conference itrongly advocate* 
the creation of boards constituted on line* similar to tbe 
senates of universities for directing and regulating ln*- 
truction therein. 

III. — Indian Chambers op Commerce. 

Thit this confcrcnco draws tho attention of tbe com- 
mercial and other business classes (a) to the great neces- 
sity of establishing Indian chambers of commerce and 
associations of the industrial and financial interest*, 
wherever circumstsnees exist and (!>) to the importance 
to themselves and to tho country of their engaging to a 
greater extent than hitherto, in the foreign trade of the 
country. 

IV. — The Atkinson-Dawson Inquiry. 

That thia conference expresses its disappointment 
at the recommendations made by Lieutenant-Colonel At- 
kinson and Mr. Dawson in regard to higher technical 
education and expresses its disagreement with tberc- 
coramcndation in regard to the state technical scholar- 
ships, as these recoin mendations are not calculated to 
secure that higher typo of knowledge of principles and 
practice required for organisation, direction, and manage- 
ment of industries 


V. — PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OP INDUSTRY. 

That this conference once more urges that: — 

(а) There should he in every province of British 
India, a department of industry under a director of 
industries to deal with purely industrial questions and 
to be id charge of technical, commercial aa well as 
industrial education in the province; and that there 
should be an advisory board of qualified persons not less 
than one-half of whom should be non-official Indiana 
who ahould be consulted on economic questions of 
importance; that the functions of this department 
should include, (1) tho introduction or new or improved 
methods and processes, (2) the carrying out of In- 
vestigation and experiments, (3) the developmentof select- 
ed industries, and (4) the organisation of industrial and 
commercial exhibitions. 

(б) That there Bhould ho an industrial museum and 
bureau or information under the department of industry 
lor supply of Information and advico to tho public o 

all industrial and iwn n .....i . .., ... 
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VI.— rOttTECHKIC COLLEGE. 

That while expressing its appreciation and thankful- 
seas to the Government for the liberal action Men and 
contemplated «n regard to technical education, this con- 
ference once more records its firm conviction that for 
placing the cause of industrial progress on » firm basis, 
it is most necessary that the Government should esta- 
blish in the country at least one fully-equipped poly- 
technic! college for imparting the highest kind of instruc- 
tion in the applied sciences and industrial arts. 

VII. — COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
that tho Conference urges all Provincial Govern- 
ments and Administrations, Rulers of Indian States, as 
Well *a Principals and Superin ten dent* of private or 
aided schools and colleges, to add commercial, technical 
and industrial classes for instruction in commercial sub- 
jects as well as in weaving, dyeing, sheet-metal working, 
smithy, carpentry, etc , to the existing courses of instruc- 
tion, and wherever practicable to afford facilities to boys 
of all communities to learn useful industries as a means 
Of their livelihood. 

•VHI.— FAILURE OP INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 

That, this Conference notes with regret and concern 
the failure of several industrial enterprises started for 
carrying on new industries and the effect these failures 
have produced in damping the ardour of tho people in 
tho development of the resources of the country. The 
Conference calls upon tho leaders of the people in 
tho different provinces and districts to loatituto 
inquiries into the cause of theso failures and to 
communicate to tho General Secretary the results 
of their inquiries, and authorises the General 
Secretary to depute one or more persons for conducting 
this investigation, if the funds at his disposal permit. 

IX.— THE IIAXDLOO't WEAVJNO. 

That tins conference specially invites the attention 
of tho capitalists to the great and urgent necessity of 
Improving tho existing condition of tho weaving industry 
by the introduction of labour saving hand looms and 
other devices of approved patterns, in important centres 
of the hand-loom wearing industry, with tho co-operation 
of tho weaving classes. 

X,— RAILWAY RATBS. 

That this conference once more calls the attention of 
tho Government to tho prevailing complaints about the 
anomalous character of the existing railway rates ou 
goods and their prejudicial effect on inter-provincial trade 
and urges the necessity of laying down for inlerprovin- 
clal consignments the same scales of rates as those for 
consignments to and from important ports. 

XI. — faculty of commerce. 

That the conference records its sense of gratitude to 
the Government of Bombay for having created a Faculty 
pf commerce and urges the local Governments and the 
other Universities 10 India to follow the example of the 
Bombay University in establishing faculties of commerce 
for giving an impetus to commercial education, 

XfL— CO-OPERATIVE BtSAS. 

That this conference once more welcomes the esta- 
blishment in the Bombay Presidency of * central co- 
operative bank and urge* upon the Govern ment_»nd _the 
perpte of other provinces, the tired of establishing simi- 
lar hank* to help the existing co-operative credit societies 
for advancing loans at reason able rates aud On easy 
terms to the agriculturists. 


XfU.— CO-OrRRATIVE MOVEMENT. 

That this conference expresses its great satisfaction 
at the progress which co-operative credit has made in 
this country since the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904, and earnestly hopes that with 
the wider application of the principle of co-opcratiou 
under the Co-operativu Societies’ Act of 1912, the 
Government will give larger financial and administra- 
tive facilities which are needed to secure a surer growth 
of co-operation and exhorts the educated public to 
strenuously extend its operations to various branches of 
agriculture and small industries which are bound to prop 
up with the help of the movement of co-operation, 
XIV.— Sir T, Taut’s Gift. 

That this conference places on record its gratitude 
to Mr. T. Palit of Calcutta for his munificent gift to tho 
Calcutta University and expresses the hope that hid 
example would be followed by others. 

XV.— Miscellaneous. 

That this conference confirms the resolutions passed 
in previous years . — 

(l) Calling upon tho Government and tho people (a) 
to encourage all Indian manufactures and (t>) to foster 
and encourage the use of such manufactures ; 

f(2) Recommending to the people the desirability of 
starting funds for the promotion of technical and 
Industrial education ; 

(3) Inviting the attention of capitalists in India to 
the urgent need of developing and fully utilising the 
mineral resources of the country and asking them to 
make organised efforts in that direction ; 

(4) Urging upon the attention of the Imperial 
Government the special claim to consideration of the 
textile and sugar industries ; and praying for the repeal 
of the excise duty on cotton goods ; 

(p) Urging the dovirabihty of the standardisation and 
unification of weights and measures so as to remora the 
serious inconveniences caused to trade by their 
multiplicity. 


That the lion. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 
be appointed General Secretary of the Indian Industrial 
Conference for the next year, Mr. N. A. Dravid, honor- 
ary Assistant Secretary, and Air. M. B. Sant, Assistant 
BecreUry, and this conference appeals to the public for 
a sum ot Rg. 8,000 to carry on the work of the Indus- 
trial Confreence. 

, this conference deems it desirable that there 
should be a standing commiteee appointed for each year 
to co-operate with the General Secretary in carrying on 
the work of the conference during the year and to ad. 

mitters »» ho may submit to them, 
ana that the following gentlemen do constitute the stand, 
f * C £””’** ee 7«r 1913; — Sir R. N. Mookirji. 

Chaudhari, Sir Vithaldas I), 
Thackersey Mr. D. E. Wacha. the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
nV"s!. < t?*Vh e, ? n £ shaa “ tP - Bajaratnam Mudaliyar. 

Banerji Mr. C. Y. Cfaintamani. lul 
Nam an Sioh» Bahadur, the Ron. Jf r , jf B< 
Uadabhoy, the Hon. lUbu Krishna Sahay.and the Hon 
Kao Bahadur If. N. Mudholkar tx-ojficio, * 
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Railway Grants. 

The Government of India's substantial allot- 
ment for Railways lias already been published 
and iho irrigation grant has alio been framed on a 
liberal basis. The total grint will belts. 310 lakhs 
and will be detailed as follows: — Productive works, 
Rs. 220 lakhs ; protective work*, Rs. 90 lakhs. 
These figures are in considerable advance over 
this year’s Budget allotment and indicate a policy 
of steady advance in extension of irrigation works 
all over India ; in fact, the Government of India 
have been desirous of finding sufficient funds 
which the Irrigation Department cm reasonably 
spend. 

The S. I, R. Company. 

The Report of the South Indian Railway Com- 
pany, for the half-year ended the 30th June, 
Btates that the lines worked by the Company for 
other owners than the Government of India all 
covered their working expenses. There is, how- 
ever, in the case of the Travancore branch a net 
debit against the Company of Rs. 1,369. The 
net earnings for the half year amount to 
£480,617, an increase oF £57,935. This large 
increase is paitly duo to the very large and satis- 
factory development of the business and partly 
to its not having been possible to expend 
as much on renewals as was hoped. The 
gross earnings, while still on the iucrease, 
are not increasing in the same proportion 
as they increased in the preceding three half- 
years, and the working expenses are, as was 
anticipated, likely to be higher in the next few 
years. The Company's share of the surplus pro- 
fits, after allowing for the half-yearly instalment 
guaranteed and paid on the 18th July, amounts, 
less Indian income-tax, to £12,333. There will 
consequently be a distribution to share-holders on 
the 18th January, 1913, of 2 per cent for 
guaranteed interest and guaranteed surplus 
profits. 


From Karachi to Delhi 

Tho Sind Gazette writes 41 We understand 
that the Railway Board 1ms decided that until the 
question of the brotd gauge direct connection be- 
tween Karachi and Delhi I.xs been fully consider- 
ed, .it will be inexpedient to incur any liability in 
connection with the entry of the metre gauge into 
Karachi. Me nre further given to understand 
that the question of a broad gauge connection 
between Delhi and Karachi is receiving- careful 
consideration by tho Railway Board, and that 
before any decision in regard to tho alignment it 
arrived at, tho views of all tho parties wboeo 
interests are affected will be carefully considered.* 

The Progress of Co-operation. 

In the speech at the opening of the United 
Provinces Co operative Credit Conference at 
Lucknow Sir James Meston observed that he had 
been informed by Mr. Chatterjee, the Registrar, 
that “ the co-operative movement has already 
provided in these provinces a platform whero all 
sections of the people, Hindu and Mabomsdan, 
official and non-official, educated and illiterate, can 
and do work together for the good of all." “It 
would be greatly to the advantage ot Bengal if the 
same could be said of this Province," says a con- 
temporary, “ unfortunately, however, the wealthy 
zemindars cf Bengal have shown no disposition to 
participate in a movement which must have an 
enormous influence in improving the lot of the 
masses of the people." . 

The New Trains. 

The train which has been turned out by the 
North-Western Ft.ilw.y workshop, „ l sfc „ r „ (or 
the osb oF the Public Service, Commission provi- 
de. "tuple accommodation. The tr,i„, built on the 
corridor principle, con, i.t, of ni„. p„ gi e c „cb,,, 
including, dinner ..loon, Four carriage. [ or lh „ 
accommodation o! the member,, „„„ civi , ilns 
travelling temporarily ivith ,h. Coimission, a 
carnage for the railway .tail, a kitchen end rec- 
ent. carnage, luggage 
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Steam Ploughing. 

The following Pres* note he* been issued by the 
Bombay Government : “ For .ome time pest tb. 

Agricultural Deportment be. been urnd-pM* 
into the question otintroducing meeh.n.col tract-™ 
to ploughing and other oper.tione o! euHrvat.on. 

The queetion i. becoming more end more impor- 
tant owing to the growing eeareity of fodder, 
cattle, and labour, b.eid.a hand-digging being an 
inefficient mean, of clearing the eoU of weed,. Th. 
Baioc windl,., plough, drawn by bulloek,, h.« 
now boen introduced, and there i, a rapidly grow- 
ing demand for its ueo, hut progress is slow as 
it worts at a rate of one-fourth acre per day, 
and in ei.w of the enormous er..» of woed-m- 
festod lands that require deep ploughing .team 
traction use absolutely necessary. *■ scheme was 
accordingly prepared and euhmitted to the com- 
mittee of the Sir Saseoon Dieid Trust Fund, who 
provided fund, for obtaining a double engine 
Steam Plooging Plant- It i« th *> tl '“ 

will plough 8. ere. per day, at a coat of rupee, 
seventeen per .ere, about halt th. cost of th.B.J.c 
plough. In sugar-c.no tract, th. introduction of 
the steam plough, promisee excellent result. . a 
th.aeil require, deep cultivation during th. dr, 
season, an operation which under existing condi- 
tions puts the culsivatof to 6' oat expense 
Agricultural Progress in 1912. 

The year 1012 is b, this time safe of its place 
„ . good on. in th. chronicle, of Indian agricul- 
ture Th. on. blot on th. general proepent, a. 
it closes ia tbe fodder scarcity that pro,., I. over 
■Western Indie. From Gn.sr.t downward, to tb, 
Deccan th, complaint on this score seem, to ho 
general ; and the tronbio extend, into th. 
Dominions, wber. in .ome p.rts it » «» P"”""’ 
cedthat the Oorernment has had to undertake 
the despatch o! fodder b, train to the wont d„- 
tricts. 


Dry Farming in Canada- 

The Dry Farming Congress held recently -m 
Lethbridge, Alberta, constituted a notable event 
in tbe history of agriculture in Western Canada. 

As affecting .the reclamation of great areas of 
xvaete land, the objects of the Congress were re- 
ceived sympathetically by the inhabitants of 
Lethbridge and other prairie cities. The great 
stretch of arid land which lies to the north of 
the Mexican boundary, reaching almost tho south of 
S iskatcheWanin Canada, i- poorly adapted at the best 
to the practice of agriculture, and is in great part 
absolutely unfit for that purpose. On the Cana- 
dian side of the boundary tbe land is to a great 
extent covered by rich mould which, given a 
normal amount of rain, should be capable of 
standing a crop over the beat of summer. It is 
necessary, however, in order to do this, that care-' 
ful scientific work should be carried out. A good 
many practical suggestions were given considera- 
tion by the Congress, which does useful work each 
year. Writing on this question, the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, 6th November, says : 

“The Dry Farming Congress teaches the lesson 
that science can overcome, to a large extent, the 
disabilities accruing from a deficient precipita- 
tion. It ought also to teach, in illustrating the 
value and necessity of thrift in the use of soil, 
that fertility is a privilege to be husbanded rather 
than dissipated. Some of the dry farmers of 
Idaho, Nebraska, Texas, and other American 
• desert’ States have been enabled to coax wheat 
crops averaging 35 to 40 bushels per acre off 
their ‘ desert’ land. The average in the Dakotas 
over several years was only about 14 bushels. 
In tbe Canadian West tbe average is probably 
about 20 bushels. Contrast with yields of 
35 to 40 bushels on European soil in use 
for centuries and it is quite evident that in 
scientific farming the Canadian West still has 
much to learn. 
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MR. STOPFORD BHDOSE. 

Mr. Stopfoid Brooke on hi* eightieth birthday 
was the recipient of an address signed by many 
leading men and women in various walks of life. 
Few men have gained more completely than Mr. 
Brooke the respect and even Affection of hi* 
contemporaries. It is impossible to calculate the 
great influence for good that he hae exerted 
through his ‘‘long and noble life,” and many 
whose signatures do not appear on the address will 
heartily endorse the kindly and highly apprecia- 
tive sentiments it expresses. As an interpreter 
of much that is beat in literature Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has few, if any, equal®, and for bis servi- 
ces in this and other directions the world owes 
him much. We congratulate him on his fourscore 
years so well and worthily spent, and we trust 
that as be faces the sunset he awy still feel cheer- 
ed by the genuine love of large numbers of men 
nnd women whom ho has helped and made better. 

■ — Westminster Gazette. 

THE niOOEST LIHHART, 

Dr. G. K. Fortescue, Keeper of Printed Books 
to the British Museum, has stated that the 
museum now has between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
books, and is growing at the rate of 50,000 
volumes a year. The catalogue contains 4,000,000 
entries and there are forty-six miles of book 
shelves. The library is the greatest in the world. 
An obscure Italian refugee in England, who 
afterwards became Sir Antony Panizzi, rearranged- 
and built up the British Museum library from 
250,000 books in 1837 to 1,500,000 volumes in 
1865, when he retired.. Dr. Fortescue was his 
successor. Since the Copyright Act, in 1643, the 
museum has been abundantly furnished, 

12 


THE LIFE OF JOUX It BIGHT. 

The most interesting of the coming political 
biographies will, of course, he Mr. George Treve- 
lyan’s “Life of John Bright." Mr. Trevelyan is ft 
writer of special power and fascination, and he is 
never so interesting as when he deals with a per- 
sonality specially attractive and sympathetic to 
him. This is the case with Bright, whoso simplo 
greatness of mind and character was very clearly 
revealed to those who knew him best. Mr. 
Trevelyan has, I believe, lit on a quite unfamiliar 
line of interest in Bright’s personal relationships, 
for he has discovered Disraeli's sedulous courtship 
of him and (lather less conspicuously) of Cobdon. 
Disraeli liked genius in others, just as he disliked 
sublime mediocrity in Peel. Apparently he had 
persuaded himself that it was possible to Form 
some kind of a party with Bright and Cobden. 
The overtures could never have gone very far, or, 
come to anything practical. But they seem to 
have been quite seriously pressed on Disraeli’s 
side. — The Nation. 

TIIE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

Sorno amusement was caused on the 2 1st 
November at the sitting of the French Academy, 
during the reading of the annual Distribution of 
Prizes by the adjudication of the Toirac Prize to 
the authors, MAX. de Flers and Arntand deCtuili- 
vet, whose latest play V Halit Vert, is now run- 
ning at ths Varies*, and is itself a brilliant skit 
on the Academy. The prize was, however, in 
recognition of the success achieved by the 
authors in Primerose, which has given such plea- 
sure to thousands of Parisians, and is still a prime 
favourite. 

TUE LIFE OF A. O. HUME. 

It is satisfactory to learn that Sir William 
Wedderburn has undertaken to write the life of 
Allan Octavian Hume. The book is expected to be 
published by T. Fisher Unwin early this year and 
can be had in India for Rs. 2. Orders from India 
can be registered at the 'Servants of India Society 
Poona City, * 
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THE MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

At the Mabomedm Educational Conference in 
Lucknow on the 29th ultimo, it was resolved : — 
(1) That the Directors of Public Instruction be 
asked to throw light in their Annual Reports on 
the number and locality of lelamia Schools and 
Colleges in each Province and the efforts made to 
better their condition ; (2) that a Provincial Edu- 
cational ^Conference be established at Lucknow ; 
(3) 'that stipends be given to the Aligarh College 
to commemorate the memory of Dr. Nazeer 
Ahmed, 'of Delhi ; (4) that a deputation should 
wait on HU. the Maharajah of Kashmir with 
regard to the backwardness of the Mnhomedan 
community which forms the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the State; and (5) that the Government 
of Assam be requested that a certain number of 
Provincial and Municipal IWvd Scholarships be 
set aside for Mahomedans, 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

No small interest attaches to the decision of the 
Council of Cambridge University by 435 votes to 
32G to remove the restrictions on degrees in Divi- 
nity which limited them to Clerks in Holy Orders 
of the Church of England. An old cause of bitter- 
ness "between the Anglican and the Nonconformist 
churches Is thus removed. It is indeed asserted 
that a number of those who voted against remov- 
ing the restriction would have been glid to see 
Divinity degrees thrown open to Nonconformist 
nl ini* tern, but they were opposed to the question 
being dealt with piecemeal. A strong sense of 
regret, B»}a the Tim**, lias apparently been arous- 
ed Among non-residents at finding that eo many cf 
the teachers at Cambridge regard theology from a 
purely intellectual standpoint, and some of the 
dissentients seem to feel that Cambridge theology 
is in danger of ceasing to be Christian and of 
becoming mere Deism, 


THE MONTESSOfll SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

A joint conference of the Child Study Society 
of London and the Montwori Society of the 
Unit°d Kingdom was recently held at the Royal 
Sinitnry Institute, Sir John A. Cockburn pre- 
siding. 

It was explained that tho master-principle of 
the Montessori system of education, which was 
evolved by Dr. Montessori, the first Italian lady 
physician, was that of self-development in an 
atmosphere of freedom as full as was compatible 
with the maintenance of social Ufa in school. It 
resulted in the development of a new type of dis- 
cipline, which, based on self-control, was volunta- 
rily imposed by the children upon themselves.. It 
was claimed that the success of the method 
lay in the fact that at every moment the 
scholars were happily employed educating them- 
selves in various ways without realising that they 
were doing anything but play. The * toys* with 
which they played belonged to an elaborate and 
skilfully thought out apparatus, by means of which 
they trained their bodily senses, acquired control 
of their limbu, and learned writing, reading and 
arithmetic. So smoothly did the system work 
that in three months from the date of admission 
children of four and five were able, without tho 
least trace of mental strain, to write words and 
sentences in a good round hand — an accomplish- 
ment which came to them as naturally and with as 
little consciousness of effort on their part as the 
accomplishment of speaking came to children 
between the ages of one and two. 

INDUS STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
the following local advisers to Indian students:— 
At Oxford, Mr. Stephen Montagu Burrows, late 
of the Ceylon Ciril Service; at Cambridge, Mr. 
E. A. Beninas, Fellow and Tutor of St. John's 
College; at Manchester Technological School, Mr. 
Duianthy; and at Owen’s College, Mr. Gilbert 
Cook, . 
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ME. nCSSAS TI4WI, u^. Lt-B. ' 

Hi. Excellency the Governor has been p ease 

to appoint Mr. Fris H»« TtL 

,.a Bsi-.t-L.., to act .» a !■*«• ‘ “ , 

HiRh Court of Judicature at Madras in p 
„t tb. Hon’ble Mr. Ju.tica Abdur Kh. m 
M a Bar-at-Law, who baa been appom 
t0 serve on the Fublic Screic. Com»..»on. 

Mr. Dasean Ty.bjl h « «» » ! tb ' f 

gui.hed Indian, the late Mr. Ju.tica Budrudm 
Tyabji whole interest in the Congress an i 
patriotism are eo widely known. Mr. H.esan 
Tyabii, who is an M. A., and b. L. ■, 
to the Bar, in 1896 and enrolled a. an Adeoe. . 
ol the Bombay Sigh Court two * lM ' “ 

wa. for eometime a Prof.saor of the Law Soho 
at Bombay and w.e » ! t1 ' 9 Som " 

Court in Bombay last year. 

nmaiTios in stum. cans' coorts. 

Ihe Enjliaimnn strongly supports the 
protest of tb, Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
against delays in Small C.us. Court litigation and 
the need for increasing the nnmber of Judge,, but 
hopes that the Chamber will m.ke representations 
regarding tb. other Court, in India which are .o 
urgent need ol root snd branch reform, 

INDUS LAW STUDENTS, 

TheWme. s»y. I" «ep'y hue.tiooa in the 
House of Commons on November 

amendment of tb. Inns of Conr.s, relating to tb. 
admission of the Indian students, Mr. M.eC.l Inn. 
Beett wa, iniormed that a. stated in the question 
person, who had passed the ~ 


fiction of Indian, than it bear, pr ima /«*' 
Indian, will qualify tor admission if they take 
the earns examination a. their Eng is an 
Scottish contemporaries, that is the examination 
■ prescribed for those students “ whose native 
lan"ua«e is English.” The net effect of the change, 
as now” interpreted, is therefore that tho Council 
of Legal Education will not accept tho Scottish 
examination if the Indian student has taken 
advantage of the concessions which Scottish 
Universities grant to Orientals. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION OP LAW. 

Mr. Justice Tudball, in the Allahabad High 
Court, has decided an important question of Law, 
of master and servant in a revision case. 

The following judgment was given “ The 
opposite party to this application was a clerk in 
the employment of > Messrs. Ralli Bros., on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 50 a month, who resigned 
■without the consent of his employer, and he then 
brought a Buit to recover his salary for the broken 
portion of tbe month. The clerk gave no previous 
notice of his intention to resign. The lower 
Court has held that, as he is an office clerk and 
i no t * menial servant, the rule as to notice does not 
, apply, and, therefore, he is entitled to recover the 
! salary claimed. The question is one between 
master and servant. The plaintiff was engaged on 
a monthly salary, and he would, therefore, in the 
Q absence of a contract to the contrary, have been 
o entitled to one month’s notice before his dismissal, 
is Equally his master was entitled to one month’s 
m notice before he left his service. The lower 
>n Appellate Court is of opinion that the Rule applies 
n- only to menial servants. This opinion is by no 


nation, Inr tha M. A. deg™ *•’ s “«“b 
Uni.sr.ity war. refused acceptance «a candidate, 
for tb. Bar uol.se their .stive language 
English, IV, arc iniormed, however that » 
reply to communications Iron, the Indn. 01f.ee, 
,b. Council of Lcg.1 Education intend to give 
m „h more limited construction to the disquai 


nary examin* 

to ■ Scottish means correct, and has probably arisen because 


cases of this description usually arise' in regard to 
menial servants.” His Lordship further said : — 
“The decision of the Court below is incorrect, and 
on the findings the suit should have been 
dismissed,” 
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the eighth month, As to miking, normally » child 
should begin to walk at an ago between on. year 
and a year and a half ; but in overcrowded dwell- 
i„g, only 25 per cent, of children begin to walk 
at this age, and 50 per cent, do not begin until 
alter two years. Air, light, and sunshine, be says, 
are as indispensable for children as good milk is, 
and it is surely a little wonderful that this lesson- 
has still to be learnt. 

TUB PROBLEMS OP THE AIR. 

M. Eiffel, the builder of the famous tower, is 
carrying out elaborate experiments in wind pres* 


CUARLES BORSEUL. 

Io Charles Bors.nl, who died recently in Paris, 

a. the eg. of 83, poor and unknown, the worfd 

ha, lost the first disiover.r of the pnnc.pl. of 
telephone. His claim to this distinction was recog- 
nised 30 years age by Dr. Graham Bell *»* Mr. 

Edison, who developed snl completed the inve 
lion. Bars.nl, who was the eon of a F.ench Office , 

MnglXernmeut official, he obtained the con- the problem, of aviation. At Auteu.l be hM 

^nt of hi. chief, before publishing hi. discovery, ....bUsbed an enormous a.rodynaune laboratory 

this o mission was given him with the warn- which contains among other elaborate apparatus a 

-” lb X had better devete hie attention to system ot fans capablo of producing wind currents 

“® ' * . of all speeds op to 45 yards a second. By an tu- 
mor. ">*«“• . 0! „f balance he is able .0 test 

umisartok ot watch the pres9ure on a plane surface at different angles 

The Homing Pott’s St. Peters urg corre . q different positions, thus obtaining statistics 

spoodent reports that tbe six principal Russian 
r ... nulcrian vroun 


aenu repui>» — 

Banks, in concert with a powerful Belgian group 
have obtained Imperial sanction for a Company to 

be formed for utilising the availahl. water power 

in Finland, including the lesser dmsti. and three 
Other falls, a, well «« the Russian fall on th. 
Volkhov River, to eupply electrical energy to St. 
Petersburg and it. environ,. The echeu.. com- 
prise, not only lighting and power for the c.t, and 
suburban iudustri... but extensive undertaking, 
like the circular electric railway round St. Peters- 
burg and tbe electrification of the existing rad- 

' ways for suburbia traffic. 

COILD GROWTH RETARDED BT BAD AIR. 

Dr. Oindes, of Paris, has made a study of the 
injurious influence of overcrowded dwelling pi ices. 
He deal, particularly with the development of 
little children, as evidenced by the eruption of the 
first teeth and tbe first effort to walk. A""*"* 

,o. 'Lance.' report, in a health, dwelling *• 

S„t tooth appeals i" 60 per cent, ot case, towards 


most useful to French airmen. He is also giving 
attention to the question of wind pressure on the 
walls of an airship shelter, also the force of differ- 
ent kinds of propellers used on aircraft. 

HEAVY BRAINS. 

It is said that the convolutions of the brain are 
of far more importance and value than the bulk. 
Bo that as it may, a collection of leading brain- 
weights made by tho English Mechanic shows 
an acknowledged genius an easy first. Ivan 
Touigueoieff, the Russian novelist, had a brain 
that weighed 2102 grammes, J. Bonny, a French 
jurist, coming second with 1,935, and Cuvier 
third with 1,830. Lower down is Thackeray, 
1 618. Unfortunately, numbers of people die 
without having their brains weighed, so that all 
such lists are bound to be very partial. Gambetta 
was certainly remarkable for the smallness of his 
head, and it would be interesting to know whether 
his brain was ever upon the scales. , 
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THE ALL -INDIA SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The following resolutions, besides the one on 
the Delhi outrage, were unanimously passed at 
this conference 

THE PURDAH SYSTEM. 

1 That this Conference urges the urgent necessi- 
ty of relaxing the existing rigour of the purdah 
system with a view to its final abolition in the 
interest of the health and education of the females, 
and that vigorous efforts should be made to 
push on education among all classes of women in 
this country. 

AQ5 OF MARRIAOE 

‘That this Conference records its deliberate 
opinion that the minimum marriageable age for 
girls should be raised to 16 and for men 25 years 
to afford them opportunities for their physical and 
intellectual development. 

THE DEPRESSED CLASSE9. 

‘That this Conference calls upon the educated 
and thinking section of the community to take 
practical steps to raise the social status of the 
depressed classes by imparting necessary education 
to them and removing the disabilities under 
which they are labouring.’ 

etk-YOYina. 

'That this Conference strongTy urges upon the 
leaders of the Hindu society to t»ke Into tbeir 
fold persons who have had occasion to go to 
foreign countries across the **».’ 

JKTKR DfSISO ASD INTER- MARRIAGE. 

• That this Conference calls upon the leadera of 
the Hindu society to take practical steps to in- 
troduce inter-dining and inter- marriage among 
th* ratio* 19 aub-aefitioi s of the leading castes in 
India with a view to 'promote the * growth of t 
. "dsrity’ amongst the Hindus in all 


WIDOW REMARRIAGE. 

‘That this Conference invites the prominent 
attention of the people to the miseries and hard 
lot of young widows and earnestly appeals to 
them not to throw any obstacles or barriers in 
way of the remarriage of the widows among the 
Hindus.’ 

MR. DADABHOY’S BILL. 

‘That this Conference accords its whole-hearted 
support to the principle underlying Mr. Dsda- 
bhoy’s Bill to afford protection to the minor girls 
against their being led astray and abolish the 
system of Devadasi or Marti system prevalent in 
Ocissa and Southern India,’ 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

* That this Conference emphasises the urgency 
and importance of promoting elementary and 
higher education among women for their alt- sided 
advancement and exhorts the public to provide the 
necessary facilities and make the necessary efforts 
to secure the education and elevation of Indian 

womanhood by shirting schools for females wherever 

they are wanted ; this conference expresses its satis- 
faction at the work of institutions like the SevaSadan 
Society working in Bombay, Poona and Abmeda* 
bad ; the Widows’ Home and 'the Eahilavidyalaya 
of Poona, the Vanitoshrama at Surat and Alune- 
dabad, Kanyamshavidyalaya of Jullundhur, the 
Vanitasamsja of Amraoti and the Mabila Saruaj 
of Yeotmal and similar institutions ; and recom- 
mends the establishment of euch institutions and 
home-classes in advanced places. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘That this Conference is of opinion that efforts 
should be made and public opinion educated to 
discourage nnd prevent, where possible — (a) tho 
system of polygamy, ( b ) ill-assorted marriages, ey., 
between old and young persons, (c) the practice of 
mutches, ( d ) intemperance, (t) the system of 
demanding dowries as kanyashiilka on occasions of 
marriages, and (/) the practice of extravagant 
expenditure in marriages, shradhs and other 
terernonies. 
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A Guide to British Historical Fiction'. By 
J. A. Buckley, SI. A. mwl W. T. Willhms, 
R. A. George G. If iriap mrtl Co., London. 

Is Georqu\ Times. % Edith L K!w«, Oeorgo, 
0. ltmap and Comp my, London. 

The Home or SI vv. Part II. Ernorn. B» W. C. 
Bu>v.n, M. A., F, C. 1’. and P. 11. Johnson, 
R, A., L. C. Geoige, (J. ll.tir.ip A (Jump mv, 
London. 

Extracts TJes PiuiRvriuus Prom Car Bv J. 13. 
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INDIA IN ENGLISH AND INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


Aluminium Industry in India. By Prof. V. G. 
Sbah, M. A., R. Be, M. S. C. I. [ " Tbo 
Modern Review, January, 1913.] 

The Indian Civil Service. By Mr. H. G. 
Keene C. S. I , I. C, S. [“Rust it West,” 
Jammy, 1913.] 

Thl India n Syrians. By Mr. 12. P. Mathew, 
B. A-, [“ Tho Monthly Review,” November 
and Itcoeniber, 19] 2. j 

Tun Hindu Umvtrsity. [“The Collegian and 
the Process of Indli,” December 1912.] 

The TftArvrsa of the Ikdian Clergy. By the 
Rev, G. Hibbert- Waie. [ “ Tho East and tho 
Wo't," J.u\imv, 19S3.} 

Tiif, PimunvB Aryans and their Social Con- 
ditions. By Mr. Gam-anganath Bannerjee 
M. A. { “Hie Modern World,” Nov. & He/ 
1912.] 

Political Science in Ancient India. By- J) P 
Sri.U.!.!- V. Ketl.,r, I>h. n. [“Tlio Dinjn.ton 
Renew, December 1912.] 
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Tit® BAILOR PRINCE. 

The King anil Queen, says a correspondent, 
have now decided to allow their second son Prince 
Albert, who has attained his seventeenth birthday, 
to follow his own inclination and adopt a naval 
career. King George ia peculiarly gratified at this 
decision, it is understood. Prince Albert finishes 
up from the senior division at the Royal Naval 
College, Darmouth, and early in the New Year, 
is to make an extended cruise in a ba! tlo-ship in 
the North Sea and adjacent waters. This cruise 
will last for the greater part of 1913, after which 
—as at present arranged — the Prince goes to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October term. 

THE LATE BAJA BENATA KRISHNA DEB BAHADUR. 

Raja Benaya Krishna Deb Bahadur was the 
younger of the two sons of the late Maharaja 
Kacoal Krishna Deb Bahadur, of the Sobha Bazar 
Raj family, the founder of which was Maharaja 
Nabs. Kissen Bahadur, Political Banyan to the 
East India Company and Persian Secretary to 
Lord Clive. He waa educated by private tutors 
in his father’s bouse. At the age of seventeen be 
founded the Sobha Bazar Benevolent Society 
which hns given charitable relief to hundreds of 
poor students, widows and orphans. In recogni- 
tion of his contribution of the work entitled 
*' Tbe Early History and Growth of Calcutta” he 
Was elected on the 27th April 1907, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Calcutta Historical Society. lie was 
an active worker in social and political life. He 
liberally supported the newspaper I ndia published 
in Loudon, when Mr. \Y. 0. Bonnerjee took keen 
interest in tbe undertaking, an! gave material 
help to tbe Bengalee, and the imrita Bazar Pairt* 
la when those papers were converted from weeklies 
to dailies. Hs maintained at Ids own cost many 
schools, Madravas' charitable dispensaries and 
other works of public utility in his Zemindarits. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN. 

In a biographical reference to Dr. Lefroy, the 
now Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan, the 
Statesman says that a year or two sgo Lord 
Motley, in a private letter to a very high perso- 
nages speaking of Dr. Lefroy s work in the Punjab, 
said : — ■* I wish I could make the Bishop of 
Lahore Lieutenant-Goiernor of the Punjab.' 

TP.OF. ERNEST HAECKEL. 

Fleet-Surgeon C M. Beadnell recently visited 
Professor Ernest Haeckel at his home in Jena, and 
in the now issne of the II. P. A. Annual bo con- 
tributes an interesting account of the interview, 
Tbe professor is now in his seventy-eighth year, 
but his health has somewhat improved of late. 
On most days he resorts to the Museum of Phy* 
logeny, which he has been largely instrumental 
in founding. He has a strong desire again to 
visit England, but he is afraid that an accident 
to his leg which occurred last year will confine 
him for the rest of his days to Germany. In the 
course of his conversation Haeckel remarked that 
be always admired Huxley immensely. 

RAJA RAM MOHAN ROt’S OENICS. 

Mr. Shambboo Chunder Dsysajs of the genius 
of Ram Mohan Roy:— 

Rsja Ram Mohan Roy’s genius was of a cosmo- 
politan character He busied himself in several 
walks of life, and to whatever matter he turned 
his hand he achieved considerable success. Tbe 
cause of Bengali literature also received due atten- 
tion at his hands and he did good service to hi* 
mother tongue which up to his time had remained 
in a very imperfect state. It was he who made it 
worthy of the name. He wrote several works in 
that language and gave it a form and figure which 
has since become a thing of beauty and has proved 
tho source of infinite pleasure to human kind- 
The English language does not owe more to CaX- 
ton than the Bengali language does to Ram Moh- 
an. Indeed, he was the pioneer who prepared tbe 
way fox subsequent writers. 
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books proscribed. 

The following bocks have been proscribed by 
the Government of Bombay: — ■" Zinafc Mahal, " 
written in Marathi and printed at Poona, and 
“ Diltno Ohbello Mogul Bidshah Bahadarehah 
Zafar, ” (i.r. “ Babadurahab Zafar, the last Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi”), written it» Guzsrati and 
printed at Buroda. “ Hi Sari Bhaub&ndki,” [t e., 

“ All this {was due to) domestic disunion”], in 
Marathi and' printed in Bombay ; an edition, 
printed in Bombay, of the book entitled “Singit 
Sbri Shivaji Natsk atbava Rashtroddbar ” written 
in Marathi'; and an edition, printed in Poona, of 
the play entitled “Maharana Pratapringb,” written 
in Marathi. 

• rjnjfAN' x .vo svmTB 

The Government of India have issued orders for 
the substitution of the phrase “ Indian Christians” 
for " Native Christians,” in the Census Repoits 
wherever possible and say that the general ques- 
tion of substituting the term “ Indian" for “ Na- 
tive" in all official publications is under considera- 
tion. 

TERRITORIAL RE DISTRIBUTION. 

Various rumours ate in circulation concerning 
the future of the new province of Bebar and 
Orissa. It is stated that so determined have the 
people of Orissa shown themselves to revert to the 
old condition that it is likely the Givernment 
may restore Orissa to Bengal. Another report 
says that Orissa with a small tr»ct taken from the 
Madras Presidency will be made into a tew pro- 
vince with a Chief Commissioner at the head cf 
the administration. There is also a rumour that 
Benares will be transferred from the United Pro- 
vinces to Bebar and Orissa, and Sambilput will 
be taken from the latter and given to the Central 
Provinces. These rumours may not be tine, but 
they tony be traced to a common cause — the finan- 
cial condition of the new province.— Enr/lishman, 


THE ROTA I. MEDAL. 

Ilia Majesty has been pleased to command thattba 
“ India General Service Modal, 1 90S,' 1 in silver, 
with clasp, “ Abor, 1911-12," shall bo granted to 
all troops who took part in the expedition, and 
served, under the orders of Major-General H. 
Bower, c. B., commanding the Force, 'at or be- 
yond Koby between the Oth October, 1911, and 
the 20th April, 1912 both dates inclusive. Offi- 
cers and men already in possession of the 
“ India General Service Medal 1908,’’ will receive 
the cl • Bp only, 

JIK. RAMSAY MACDONALD AND THE I. A DOUR PARTY, , 
Writing in the new Labour daily, the “ Daily 
Citizen.’’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gays;— “ la 
the Labour Party the time is ready for a great 
forward move in party propaganda. However 
little we liked it we have been compeffecf recently 
to mark time in large measure in regard to oitr 
own special questions. This was due to the hard 
facts of the political situation. . . . We are 

now in a position to take up with renewed zeal 
our social policy and programme, I think that 
both in its propaganda and for legislative purposes 
the party should group together and concentrate 
upon two or three inspiring ideas. These should 
include the lifting up. of the sweated man and 
woman, the strengthening of trade unionism, and 
the nationalisation of certain monopolies tike land, 
mines, and railways. All these thiogs cannot, of 
course, be done in any one Session, but the party 
attitude in regard to them must be made quite 
clear, and wb must set in motion all our avail able 
forces of propaganda, so that the minds of our' 
people are lifted up by the Sue human idealism 
which finds expression through the Labour move- 
rnent. f believe that in this way we can get good 
work done, and can stimulate the enthusiasm of 
our movement and keep it alert i„ , he 
battle." Interviewed on the occasion of Mr Mac. 
Donald', departure to India, several of the Labour 
member, of Parliament endorsed Ibis appeal. 



HIE no N. MR. y. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, 

AN KSTLItTALSMEST. 


Tlift runny friends and admirers of the Hon’blo 
Mr. V. S. Srinivan Sistri assembled on Stlurdny 
evening at the Victoria Hall to do him honour on 
his nomination by the Madras Government to a 
eeat on the Madras Legislative Council. The 
function, which partook of the character of a 
sccnl gathering and a Public Meeting, was attend- 
ed by a large and distinguished gathering, among 
whom were represent itive men of all communities. 
The Hall was tastefully decorated and among those 
present were Sir Murray Hammick, Sir Valentine 
Chirol, the Hon’bie Sir John Atkinson, tho Hon'bls 
Mr. Gokhnle, the Uon’ble Mr- P. S Sivamwmy 
I>er, the Hon’bie Dr. T. M. Nair, ths Hon’bie 
Mr. B. N. Ssrma, the Hon’hle Hsjee Ismail Sait, 
the non’ble Shifa-nl Mnlk H-ikim Zainultbidin’ 
tho Hon’bie Mr. T. V Sashagni Ijer, the Hon’bie 
Mr A. S. K-ishna Ro, the Hon’ble M. K. 
Ch'idambaranatha Mood ell nr, the Hon’bie Mr. M 
Rimachandra Rso Pantulu, Mr Arthur Dtviee 
the Hon’bie Mr. Sundara Iyer, Dowan Bihad-.r 
K Krishnasawcny Rao, Dewan Bahadur P R,j x . 
ritna Moodelliar, Dewan B vhadur M. Audinara- 
yanayyn, Dowan Bahadur L. A. Govmdaraghava 
Iyer, Mr. T. It. Ramachandra Iyer. Mr S. 
Iv isturiranga Iyengar, Khan Bahadur Waljee- 
Lxlgee Siit, Khan Bahadur V Mahomed Sh-rifT 
Yakoob Hassan Sait, Dewan Bahadur M o’ 
Parthasarathi Iyengar, Mr. Q. A. Natesan, the 
Rev. Dr. J. L-iziru«, Rao Bahadur P. Parar kusam 
Hindu, Mr. G. Venkataranga Rao, the Hon’bie 
Mr. P. Ramarayaniugar, Mr. j. Ramayya Pantulu 
S.V.M. Usman Sahib, Sahib, Mr. A. Rargaswami 
Iyengar, Dr. M. Krishna* warn y Ijer, Professor 
K. B. Ramanatha Aiyar, Mr. C. P Ramasawmy 
Iyer, Mr. N. Puttabhirama Rao, Mr. V. Masila- 
mani P.llay, Dewan Bahadur V. Suhrahraaniam 
Pantulu, Mr. T. R. Vcnka»arama Sastri, Dr. W 
R Macdonald, Mr. 0. KunAas-mmy’ Cbetty' 
Sultan Mohi u.1 din Sahib Bahadur, Mr. R. \y‘ 
Block, Mr, 0. Hayaviidana Ran, Mr. J. 0. Rollo 
end Mr. S. Sriiiivnsa Iyengar. 

The Uon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, the principal 
guest of »be evening was, on auival, received by 
tho Entertainment Committee and decoiated with 
a beautiful garland made of gold lace, and waa 
conducted to the hall, whcie the large gathering 
received him. The first part c r the programme 
was devoted to a eochl gathering, at which there 
waa music and refreshments. Mr. A. Kri»bna- 
aawmy Aija and Mr. Ranga Vadivelu rendered a 
few Indian songs, and were followed by Hr. K R 
Sitarama Iyer, Prosecuting Inspector of Police, 
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Chinglrput, who gave a litnnoiiroui recitation from 
Mark Twain’* “ Innocents Abroad" 
hib punuc MCETisa- 

The gathering then nss'mbled in n pul 1 c meet- 
ing, Dewan Bahadur M . AudinnT»)»T nyja l*»n- 
tuiu being voted to the Chair, on the motion of 
the, llor.’ble Dr. T. M. Main, Etconded by the 
Hon’lde Mr, B. N. Sarmn. 

tub chairman's speicii. 

In opening the proceedings, lliu Chairman 
eaid 

Gentle me e , — t have been asked to ray a fow 
word®, and I feel much pleasure in e lying these 
words. You all know why we have met here. It 
is to convey our congratulations to the Ilon'ble 
Me. Y, S. Siifivasa S»stri — (applause) —on bin 
nomination to the Madras Legislative Council 
and also at the samelioie to express our gratifica- 
tion at the opportunity now offered to him for 
serving the country's cause in responsible associa- 
tion with the ruling authorities of the land. 
(Loud applause) There is a special appropriate- 
ness in the nomination of Mr. Simivns* Sastri to 
a seat on the L“gislative Council, lie has 
(Stripped himself of all personal inteiest and 
ambitions individual to himself that he may 
the better and more whole-heartedly devote him- 
self to the service of the country. (Heai hear ) 
In that reaped he is following in the footsteps of 
the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale — (loud and prolonged 
applause) — his illustrious (ruru, and 1 truat, 
gentlemen, that he will have as brilliant and us 
useful a caieer before him in the public activities 
to which his attention will now be devoted. 

Gentlemen, a vast amount of woik remains to 
i done for the elevation of our country. The 
work ie almost colossi, and we want a very huge 
number of men to work for the object in view. 
We sometimes take a piide to ourselves that wo 
have a very ancient civilisation. The vastness 
and wide expansion of our country, the moun- 
tains and livers which aie all on a very large scale 
lead ua to think that we occupy a very high posi- 
tion among the countries of the woild. Butfiw 
of us can deny tint our social polity, and economic 
polity have their beginnings in somewhat simpler 
conditions of life, and however useful they might 
have been in their origin and fora considerable 
time in tho history of our country, wo have out- 
grown those eimpler conditions of life, and *11 
tlicisu fundamental arrangements r< quire masting 
to Et in with tho new conditions. I am soinetiouB 
staggered to think how long this work will take 
us to acoompU-h The country has pa»^ed tluou^h 
vissicitudes which have disrupted the old sr- 
rangements beyond repair and beyond being made 
aeful by patch work hers and there. In the vast 
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work which remains to ho done we want nien who 
will devote themselves to the fcvds with singleness 
of purpose, giving to the country the best that is 
in them and working for the country in a spirit 
which takes uo account of their own personal 
interest and ambitions. Such a man we have in 
the Hon’hle Mr, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. (Loud 
and pjolonged applause.) 

In connection with the wo»k which is now 
being earned on in our midst by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Sit vices in India the one 
point which has troubled all those who have 
tome before that Commission is the lecocciliation 
of the conflicting interests of the diflerent com- 
munities of this land. That is one of the great 
problems which requires solution at our hands. 
Tho solution mu'tbo reached net by revolutionary 
methods but by peaceful evolution. How best to 
roach that solution is a problem which taxes many 
of the brightest minds in tbs country. 

While I nm upon the question of the Public 
Service Commission I feel compelled to refer to 
tho services in that respect rendered to us by our 
good countryman, Mr. N. Subba Rao Panlulu. 
(Applause.) 1 do not know if he is here, but l 
may say that none of us here present wjll grudge 
owning that in a large measure we owe to him for 
having brought this point prominently before the 
Legislative Council duriig his term of office as a 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council. I 
will not take up much of your time, as there are 
others to 'spank. It is to -me personally a great 
pleasure — because Mr. Srinivasa Saatri is a good 
and esteemed friend of mine — that to me has been 
assigned the task of introducing him, 

HAKIM ZAIN-UL-ADJDl.V. 

The Hon’bJe Hakim Zttn-ul-abidin said that it 
gave him immense pleasure to associate himself 
with the Chairman in what he had said about the 
Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sestri, who liad, by 
his self-sacrificing labour for the good of the coun- 
try, laid the whole of Southern India under a deep 
debt of gratitude to him. If Jlombay was proud 
of Mr, Gjkhale he would say without fear of con- 
tradiction that Madraa was proud of the Hon’hle 
Mr. Srinivasa Sistri (Cheers) As such his 
nomination to the Madras Legislative Council was 
a source of sincere pleasure to all of them. He 
had nothing more to say exci pt to wish Jong life 
to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to enable him to carry 
On the work which he had inaugurated here. 

TUG REV. DR. LAZARUS. 

The Rev. Dr. Lazarus said that he esteemed it 
a great honour to be able to add his testimony to 
the public appreciation of the Hon'ble Mr. Srini- 
vasa Sdstri’s nomination to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, Ho had had opportunities of mooting him and 


of reading in the press from time to time his public 
speeches, llo had always read them with great 
delight and much profit. They contained the 
gerni3 of the work which wa9 intended for the 
benefit of tlm Kr.d. Every citizen who was 
appointed to wotk in the legislative Council 
must be regarded as a great acquisition to the 
public service of India, Mr, Srirmasa Sastri bad 
given up a lucrative appointment and devoted 
himself to the service of his country and was 
walking in the footsteps of his great master and 
Cunt, Mr. Gokhale. (Cheers ) He had no doubt 
that in the great carter which he had chosen for 
himself he would prove a great addition to those 
great forces which ivera working for tho welfare 
of India, In the short term of three years be 
could do much good and contribute largely to the 
infinite progress of this country. 

rnoFLSsoR rauahujacoauiAii. 

Professor II, Ramanujicbariar, of pjchaJ- 
yappa’a College, said that ho wished to join in 
their congratulations to Mr. Srinivasa Sastii on his 
deserved elevation to the high ofliceofa Member of 
the Legislative Council. They should express their 
gratitude to the benign Government forthe'wise and 
judicious selection they had made in appointing 
him. lie had had the privilege and pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, for about two 
decades, first as a colleague and later ns a fellow- 
worker in the field of education. Gifted with a 
high order of intelligence, remarkable powers of 
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arduous years ahead during which lie must 
laboriously earn it nil or carry on bis soul on 
intolerable burden of debt. As to my sent on tbo 
Council, thote nro many who wish tlmt Iliad got it 
by election. No doubt to n public worker tint is 
in many ways the better mode of entry into tbo 
Council, but tb ere are circumstances in my 
particular case that ^invent nomination with a 
special value and rigniil ■aneo and that make mo 
feel profoundly grit. fill to II. E I/ird Pei.tlnnd 
Tor putting mo om Thom tint have watched the 
doings of the reformed Councils will l,*vo 
observed tho fact that the woik of the lito 
Madras Council compared favourably with that of 
any other Council in India. The now Mulras 
Council, it will bo generally admitted, though I 
say it who belong to it, is pirticuji.ly R trong in 
the elumnnts of patiiotism and talent, and I am 
proudtbc’ifo.etobo on. In saying this, I am 
thinking not merely of the non-rflicial part of U.o 
Council, but of tbo official part as well, with 
whom also I nm connected by reason of the fact 
that, like thorn, I am nominated. You witl n ]| 
agree that it is in the association, responsible 
association ns the Chairman put it, and cordial 
co.operot.on of the best men on both sides that 
the future of India ],es. And inch avocation 
and co operation of the best men on both sides 
are necessary not only in the paid Publ.c serw-o 
Which IS the subject of enquiry now by the Royal 
Coram.ss.on ir. our midst, but in the unpaid pub- 
lic service of the country in which pc. sons I. k e 
me are engaged. Enough has been said of me 
this evening to turn my Lead ,. iddy ^ 

I do not deserve a tenth part of if, and I shm.ld 
nhlh a° U0 ",i if 1 "«* ablo to nceoin- 
have beT f !,‘ 0n T cf ,he ^P^lations that 

have been formed I cailtl ot pte , d) as 

Others may, that in any woik, I have no examples 
to inspire me. One there is, not far from Ta! 

c.ro ,„d t)l0 „ ehl [o ” ie '°™“ 

for this entertainment, and those that I ° 9 

™2.fttX s ll, ‘" 

s "“ a 

o A.K.I.™ A Co , 


THE rum.ic REItVICE COMMIFSTON’: 

(Mil. SATES VN “AT IIOJIE’J. ' 


The President and Members of the Royal C-.m- 
missron on the Public Services in India attended 
an evening party given in their honour by Mr. 
0. A. Natesan, the Editor of the Indian JUrittr, 
at bis busirie«H p.emisrs in Oeoigctown on Tues- 
day tbo nth. The ball was most tastefully do- 
crated and portraits of n I moa all the leading 
men of India worn hung up in tbo hall, Lord 
Islington, the President and nil the members cf 

• bo Commiffion wpre pmenf. A very Krgo 
number of guests, European and Indian, respond* 
«l t«*Mr. Nates Hi’n invitation tn met tbo Com- 
missioners, nnd thorn present included tbo Jlor.’blo 
Sir John Aikimnn, the Ilon’ble Sir Ilnrcd^ Stuart, 
th« Ilon'hlo Mr. T H. Sivnswarny Wthfl 
Hon bio Mr. Justice Sidsfiva fyer, the Hon’olo * 
Mr. A 0. C.ardtw, tbo Hon’blo Mr. Jus* 
tiro Sundara Iyer, Mr. C. R. Cotterell. Mr. J. 

U htrme, Dewan Rihndur M. Andmarayaniih, 
v* N : S ’ ,blu 111,0 P'liitulu, the Iinn’ldo Mr. X. 

..esbagin her, Mr O p. Unmasawrny Iyer, 
IU Ilnnblo Mr. A. S Rao, lW»n 

n*badur L A Oovmdarsglnva It cr, tbn Ilon’blo 

* x, t,,# Tlon'ble Hakim ZWnulabud* 

t j T ; l : Mr. W. F. Grah.ror, 

11 1 >«>»cnr, tho Jlon-bl, Mr. 

L 5 1,‘TO Mr. II X. Strma, 

thi 1 ■ ’ ' J!'' J!' R,,n, ''"n'iri Rio Pantidu, 

the lion He Mr A . S Srinivnaa Saslri, Mr. II. 
s Il.nam.n, Dr. M. Kr!.], me I,— 
ewir. II ihadnr Venk.tar.ma Dai Saidu Rao 
Bahadur P„ra„k„., m K , H R , 0 “'g*, , b 

S'™ Ka.noakara 
Manor, Ml R. AV. B.ock, Ran B.h.Jur G Naray- 

Mr k\ V *• *' r - °- Vonkatanarca Ran, 

• K \ Lim lrntba I yer , nnd jr j- 
Its man u j i Chornr. The . . 

b v Mr r. \ xt . Ane guests were received 
n \ A ^ ateS ' ln {l! * brother, Mr. 
b^li „i ,,,yaran, : n * Rn<1 Wfra conducted to the 
LLnnTa""' i'". P ri ” d R'' ■"•Thor, o, 
l ° 

ZaSCr?”' Ktf'«hn,„t.a L 0 

■Ttrrinj; to II, a tormir. It ar« n ‘v 

tvhen th, E „,„, 7 .. r - 

mo.t onjoj-aWo oreninj; ? 

E'thetioS. Th, membere o"ihf 

parlanded by Mr. N.(„” i 

of him. n be ^ 01 6 they took leave 
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Services Commission 
In Bengal and Burma. *° 

mi 

» v .» 

THE 1ION. 1» V. B. BBIKIVAU' BASTR1. * 

rnhlE report, ol the Ooom'^«n« P' n 

% u omu E 

neat In M-dree. ‘ 

offici.l or non-otllciel, .. -- W ’ 8 Coro- < 
Mian ..piratic- f lic. them ■ 

Bl-ton » l« „mpe- ' 

0 [ coniidmbie ta P°j““‘ lor .imul- ' 

thy with, and epp. ’ . >n a nQt merely 

taoeous exemfnet on. Rri • , wpMn , in 

tho higher rank. 1 nnr»t In Bengal 

U rxl.ir.ly -yon.ihl.rorthU 

„j rl enher ! ^ ^ ^ 0 , 0 „ t Weatern 

hardening of the could dilc „„ , 

hrrthrrn. Ung b.tor. »0n ^ 

ttn r>«». " hlch P . . , _ i„ . tormer time 

w* *£TJ ££-**•*?* 

nhen Eoglis m , eU «, mere cordially, 

other hotter end ■» « ^ t „„„ ..tor. to he 
So ranch more diffic „ h , t was once will- 

just th.n to be 5™"°“ ,„a condescension 

ingly ,i.Ued.een .e I s who ,m.t 


f Tn „„i oledcM and proclamations. Strangely 
lng J h it P l.. E r..errea P to un-olBciel European, 
to rxprere die.pprob.tion ol the grecone pro- 
mi,,, oi Empress Vlotorie end her 
successor. On. eerr e lurid portent m Modes 
rvhon en old missionary ot the goepel o! pence 
,od good trill on eirrth mid th.t pledgee end pro- 
miaes mu.t go II the predominance , ot the 
Britisher, rrhich in hi. opinion tree .ynooymou. 
with the .mcieno, ni edminietretion, rre, in quee- 
tion. No wonder that e merchant In Calcutta who 
could not contain hie ennoyenceet the appoint- 
ment ol Indian, to the Executive Council, urged 
tho rrithdrer.nl ol the Proclamation oI 1858 end 
o! the Act ot 1833, end t imply, reloeed to loot et 
these metier. Iron, the Indi.n'e point 1 oi v.erv, 
meaning eppar.otly th.t the Indian bed no bn,.- 
to here . point ol view ol hi. own ,n these 
matter.- Opieion, like these arc oalcul.tcd to do 
immense berm in tbo country, end wo cannot 
' help wishing th.t they hed been promptly repo- 
' dieted by some official witneiae,. Official., how- 
‘ were them.elvea in no inincing mood. 

1 Retrained by various “considerations at ordinary 
times, they gave lull liberty t« ‘heir tongue, 
pelore the Commission ; ii tho Commission would 

.know tho truth, lot them know it in all it, nakcd- 

£ res. and harshness. Every Britisher who 

, competes at tho London examination, and in a 
„„ less degree every Indian who doe, so after a 
e,t course of English education, may be presumed to 
,„t have, beside, literary menu, the necessary rprali- 
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ilea dI courage, Initiative and power of command 
over men. In India tho literary merits abide in 
gome raccfl and the ruling qualities in other races. 
Ilcnco neither o! these will do for tho highest 
offices. These roust continue to be held by men 
or British birth and British training. Englishmen 
will not like to servo under Indian superiors. The 
administration will loso its British character and 
become le6a impartial, lees strong, and less effici- 
ent. Foreign capital will cease to flow into the 
country, and wo shall have to face an era of 
economic and industrial stagnation. Provincial 
and racial jealousy will onco again have unchecked 
sway, the accursed crammer will corrupt tho whole 
fair system of education, and in ono word, pro- 
British chaos will settle down on the land. And 
all these dire consequences will follow inevitably, 
if the proportion of Indians in the Oivii Service 
is allowed to exceed one-sixth or if these Indians 
ate allowed to rise to the highest positions. These 
arguments find room in official publications, and 
it is only to be expected that witnesses will go 
somewhat farther in their individual evidence. 
Amongst officials now it may be said, with very 
slight exceptions, that Europeans appoint and 
judge Indians. .The former have access to confi- 
dential records. Whenever anything goes seriously 
wrong and is then set right, the final apportion- 
ment of blame and praise is made by them. In fact 
they have the last word on every affair of conse- 
quence. Against their ad verse judgments therefore 
Indians have not sufficient means of defending 
themselves, and we trust tho Oommi«sion will make 
due alio wanes for the ecor moos disabilities to which 
the situation subjects the people of the country. 
In fact this aspect of tho inquiry seems to causa 
great anxiety to the Commissioners, especially to 
tho President. Their position is no doubt one of 
great delicacy and difficulty, and one can realise 
the heart-searchings of those who, with a doubtful 
power of doing good in the end, are for the present 
the occasion for stirring up a deal of b%d blood 


between the raw*. It l* easy, however, to be 
overwhelmed by this fear. Lot us think rather of 
the Alternative. Those who advocsto and those 
who oppose changes in existing arrangements 
must alike submit their opinions to the test of 
cross- examination. It is neceexary to disentangle 
fact nnd reason from passion and prejudice. After 
all tho ill-feeling is not of tho Commiarion'* making; 
it is there already, quietly working ita evil in 
unsuspected and subterranean channels. What 
is really to be lamented is, not that St is ex- 
posed to public view, but that it exists at all. 
Who can deny it is unpleasant all round ? At tho 
fatal time it must not be forgotten that it be- 
comes occasionally necessary to uso tho probe and 
the lancet, and we shall not improbably find at 
tho end that tho temporary exacerbation of feeling 
which we fear so much is none too dear a price 
to pay for the more stable adjustment* and the 
moraharmonious, because more just, relations that 
may be established. 

Indian opinion is more consolidated in Bengal 
than in Madras, where the feeling of hostility to 
the Brahman takes away from the unanimity of 
support that the scheme of simultaneous exami- 
nations commands in Bengal. The Mnhamjadhiraj 
of But d wan asks for simultaneous examinations 
subject to a maximum of ono-third for the Indian 
element or in the alternative for a separate 
examination in India to recruit for 25 per cent, 
of the executive appointments and 35 to 45 per 
cent of the District Judges. Sir R. N. Mukher- 
j*e and Mr. 8. P, Sinha, to whoso evidence 
great weight must naturally attach, advocate a 
scheme of modified simultaneous examinations, 
the Indian examinations being held after the 
English examination and for tho purpose of secur- 
ing the deficiency in the prescribed proportion. 
Sir Mukherjee would fix the proportion at one- 
fourth, Mr. Sinha at one-third. Mr. Sinha is 
not clear that the fixing of a proportion 'would be 
mriMftdwilbtbr mZ Sts lute »rd the |858 
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Proclamation, but bo is quite clear— this ought to 
giro pause to light-hearted politieians-that any 
interference with royal pledges and promises would 

bedisastrousandmightent.il consequences difficult 

to foretell. Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, the 

unchallenged custodian of Congress views, would 

hsvo simultaneous examinations without an ir- 
reducible minimum of Europeans, and dally re- 
fused to look at any alternativo plan. It M 
hoped that the Commission will realise the full 
significance of his position, -that no solution of 
the services question can hope to bo accepted by 
tho country as at all permanent or satisfactory 
which does not admit of ' simultaneous examina- 
tions and equal opportunities for Indians with 
Europeans. A. in Madras, Mahomed.n evid- 
ence is qnite firm and emphatic in demanding an 
advance. The domiciled community too, it wo 
may judge by the evidence tendered by tbeir re- . 
pre.ont.ti.os, are rather in favour of, than against, 
simultaneous examinations. Mr. Madge wou 
probably have us read the evidence with his own 
gloss, but wo prefer to interpret it unaeeieted. In 
Burma a Mahomedau and a P.t.l witness were 
strong lor simultaneous examinations ; but taking 
the whole together, it is no use disguising the 
fact that, if the rest of India got what it wanted, 

Burma would like to go on as at present,-, sort of 

Ulster in India, guiltle.s of threatened rebellion but 
determinedly hostile to reform. In last it was in 
Rangoon that official witnesses let th.ms.ln* go al- 
together. Oneo! these maintained that Bormans 
hated Indians because they War. black and .Hen, 
and respected Englishmen because they bad con- 
quered them, and that simultaneous examination, 
wore not suited to Buraan conditions as they 
rnl-ht cause an undesirable- substitution of Indian 
forEurop.au officials. Perhaps Mr. J ustic. Abdur 
Rahim caught a note of exultation in the manner 
• of the witness, for he asked whether Government 
should not discourage such ill-feeling between 
different classes oi HU Majesty's subjects. Appa- 


rently the witness saw no harm and replied that a 
government should identify itself with tho people. 
The President mnsthavo become veryunensyindeed 
while Mr. Justice Hartnell was giving evidence, 
for he interposed his authority twice to bring tne 
. evidence back to tho line of safety, once when tho 
witness was in the hands of Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim, and once when ho was in those of Mr, 
Gokbale. 


The Restoration of Gold Coins to India. 

BY THE IION. M. Do P. WEBB 


S there seems to be considerable misappre- 
hension both in England and abroad as to thq 
extent to which gold is now being U6ed as 
curroncy in India, it seems desirable that a little 
light should be thrown upon tho subject. First, , 
it will be well to correct some of the errors that 
have been sown broadcast in this connection. 

In their 'Annual Bullion Latter of 1st January 
1012, Messrs. Samuel Montagu <fc Co. prefaced a 
series of misleading statements regarding the In- 
dian currency with the announcement that 
It must be remembered that lilver rupees haro been 
from ancient times the only coma familiar to tho varied 
and populous nations of India. 

As a matter of fact, gold coins — pagodas and 
niohurs — were in common circulation in India a 
hundred years ago, and had been in use for many 
centuries before our advent. These coins were 
from time to time exported and wore woll known 
in Ceylon, Mauritius, New South Wales and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Gold pa<jodas were the com- 
mon money of account in Madras, and gold 
j nohurs in Bengal. It was the British Govern- , 
ment who, in 1852, fearing that gold was serious- 
ly depreciating in consequence of the great Cali- 
fornian and Australian discoveries, declined to re- 
ceive any more gold coins at the Government 
’ Treasuries, > 
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A. tew paragraphs farther on, Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu k Co., stated in their Annual Bullion 
Letter (of let January 1912) that 
The fact remains that ‘gold is at the present time 
available (in India), No demand on the Treasury is made 
for it now, for, as in all other countries when once it ia 
known that gold is available note" are preferred as being . 
tho more convenient. 

The truth was, and is, that the demand for gold 
for currency purposes is very large, and is daily 
increasing — many millions of sovereigns beiDg in 
circulation in Northern India, the country folk 
much preferring sovereigns to notes. 

In their Annual Bullion Letter just issued (1st 
January 1913) Messrs. Samuel Montagu k Co., 
cap their previous mis-statements with the amazing 
announcement that 

The bulk of hoarded wealth in India ia buried so 
that at tho present tune nearly all tho gold dug from the 
earth in South Africa is by afresh digging operation 
deposited again beneath the soil in South Asia. 

A more false and utterly misleading assertion, 
it would he difficult to conceive. The annual 
output of gold fiom South Africa now exceeds 
£10,000,000. To say that “ nearly all " this gold 
is regularly " deposited again beneath the soil ” of 
India is to reveal a complete ignorance of what is 
going on in this great Dependency. 

The last Official Report dealing with this sub- 
ject is the Report on the Operations of the Paper 
Currency Department in India during the year 
1911-12 issued on the 21et Dec. last by the Comp- 
troller-General, .and Head Commissioner of Paper 
Currency, Calcutta. That Report shows that the 
total net imports of sovereigns into India in the 
twelve monthB ending 31st March last was 
£18,233,000 (eighteen millions, two-hundred and 
thirty-three thousand pounds). 01 that sum 
£9,314,000 was added to the balances of gold in 
the Government Treasuries, so that £8,889,000 
was “ absorbed " by the public, to use the expres- 
sion employed by the Paper Currency Department, 
IVhat this “absorption" really means can be 
gathered from the following extracts from the 
Official Repci ts— 


Surma. Gold appears to have been need to some 
extent in financing the rice trade in Rangoon, Bassein, 
Akyab and Henzada. 

South India. The whole (92 lakhs) of tho sover- 
eign is reported by the Bank of Madras to have been 
issued to their branches at Alcppy and Cochin — Gold 
has passed freely into circulation in Travancore and its 
volume is increasing. 

United Provinces. There was a considerable in- 
crease in tho gross receipts and issues of sovereigns 
during tho year and much of the gold coin isssued camo 
back into the Treasuries. In some districts sovereigns 
were received with revenue collections proving tho usO 
of gold as currency by the agricultural population. 

Bombay, The circulation of sovereigns is steadily 
increasing. The coin ia becoming more familiar to tho 
people and is being used for thn purpose of crops at up- 
country places to a larger extent than before. — Apparent' 
ly gold is replacing rupees in connection with trade 
remittances, 

Ainbnta. The use of geld among all classes may 
now be considered general, ' 

Gujrantcala. There has been a very marked 
increase in the use of sovereigns by the people of this 
district. 

Gurdagpur. There is no doubt that the circulation 
Df the sovereigns is considerably larger than it was in 
the past This is true of tho village bazaar, as ‘of 
the urban market. * 

IToskiarpur. Gold is generally tendered in the 
bazaar, when making large payments. The people give 
preference to gold over silver. 

Jhang. Messrs. Kalb Bros., do not accept gold : 
other European Firms and Indian Firms prefer gold. 
The people prefer gold because it is less troublesome 
than silver money. 

Zyatlpur. The European firms prefer silver, but 
among the agricultural classes, sovereigns are popular 
sod in constant circulation. 

Multan. A considerable portion of gold is in 
circulation and daily transactions in big villages and 
towns ore carried out in gold to some extent. 

Shahpur. About three-fifths of the geld issued 
from the Treasury in circulation as currency. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce writes 
Sovereigns are now more popular and more widely 
used as currency than ever before. There is every 
indication that the peoples of Sind and the Punjab aro 
appreciating the advantages of gold coins, and that tho 
popularity of aorereigna is likely large!/ to tncreaso. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce at Delhi 
tertfts : — Sovereigns ate becoming popular and their 
circulation is increasing. They are accepted as legal 
tender in tho bazaars and this may be attributed to tho 
intelligence of the people. 

From the Banks comes a similarly unanimous 
testimony in favour of. the popularity of gold 
among all classes. 


The National Dank of India, writes t— Sovereigns 
are rapidly taking the placo of rupees throughout tho 


T Y ‘ vuvereign is cow 

id popularity for currency purposes." 
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^tF *.*-.**'”**'*"* Th : 

Commissioner o! Paper Currency, Lahore, corr'C - 
ly sums op tbe whole situation io bis report ol 

constitute a large ®«» popularity of the 

u.aataou. m docl.ricg tb« 0 ?" o „ P K . »” J 

sovereign aa curr af ( .‘: 3 [ w n^part of the Punjab or the 
^FronWerVrotloee where it 1? e.g.r.y .ought alter 

” ThTatoe quotations are sufficient to mdmnte 
that £8,889,000 which India " ahsorbe IO 
1911-12 has not all been buried in tbe soil. But 
even if the whole eight millions M been so d,s- 
posed of, this would hardly support Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu ir Co.'s statement that ' nearly 
all” the gold unearthed in South Afr.ca is now 

^ The'following' further extracts are particularly 
,h VhT!.Sr«“oSot' the eu~h.ro! Bu(». i« elr- 

KSrSEr. 0 ^/...'.. i.P« P- «■<- <“ 

growth of circulation of gold. 

It is well that these facts should be widely 
known because there is a feeling in some quarter, 
that, wealthy, prosperous and coutented led... 
building up it. currency and monetary redrew, 
on . gold basis, will be a danger, rather than a 
source of .Length, to the Eop.re, This can 
hardly be. Notwithstanding Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu h Co.’s imaginative touche, regarding 
the ignorance and backwardness of the people, of 
India so far ss eurreney matters are concerned the 
fact, remain that the peoples of Iod.a are not fools, 
they Can as easily «e th. .upuioritj r of gold money 
to silver money aa th. people of Great / Br.ta. , 
and they are making as rapidly increasing a 
the sovereign which th, India Office have per- 
mitted to be imported, ss th, circumstance. of 


their trade and local conditions will allow. 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu's little anecdotes (in 
their last Annual Bullion Letter) of the Indians 
who make sovereigns into window panes, and 
.wallow gold leaves for medicinal porposes, seem 
to have somewhat scared Mr. Mor.tor, Frewen, 
Sir Edward Holden, th. SIMM and other fio.n- 
cial authorities in the Old Country; but they 
have only crested a little harmless merriment m 
India, where the true facta of the situation are 
more correctly appreciated. 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION. 

BP « A JOURNALIST.” 


[With this issue the 11 Indian Review" begins a new 
section devoted entirely to the interests of journalists 
in India. Enough has been heard of journalistic 
shortcomings in this country from critics who 
indicated them without making the least endeavour 
to suggest remedies ;now,with the aid of those whose 
interests this ■ new section is intended to serve, a 
serious and practical effort is to be made to focus 
the best professional opinion on all the problems 
whch face the journalist in India. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that every journalist in India, whether 
European or Indian, will realise that a movement 
of th** kind deserves his active support, loth for 
professional and public reasons, and that those 
journalists who are most highly qualified to give 
useful and inspiring counsel to fellow-workers^ will 
from time to time cO-operate with us. Subject to 
limitations o) space, the editor of this section of the 
“ Indian Review’’ will be happy to give publicity to 
all communications of general interest to journalists 
in India, v.hether such communications deal with 
the literary, the technical or the commerial aspects 
of the Press, and he will also welcome suggestions 
which may assist aim in the choice of topics of 
discussion in these Notes. — Ed. /.if.] 

JOURNALISTIC IDEALH. 

, If the need of ideals in any profession be pro- 
portionate to the temptationa which beset it, jour- 
nalism has peculiar need of ideals. When we re- 
fer to temptations we have not in mind those cor- 
rupting auggestiona which are frequently made tff 
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Alliance, and to the rivalries of Towers In certain 
countries, e. g., Africa, China, Persia. There 
should follow pome sttldy of particular movements, 
e, g., in Kuropo the Socialist movement. A fnm 
grasp of tho elements of Political Economy i* 
obviously necessary. Equally does tho young 
Journalist need to have nn adequate knowledge of 
the great systoms of constitutional government, 
which ho should study critically, not allowing 
himself to be hypnotised by phrases Uko “ tepco- 
sontativo government " but asking himself how far 
In practice government, in the United Kingdom for 
example, is really representative under a system 
which gives very difTbrent values to votes in differ- 
ent constituencies, how far Tarty discipline extends 
and how far theoretical control of Ministers really 
appears in actual administration. 

The programme may seem formidable. Yet six 
months' reading might suffice to give tho young 
Journalist a stork of knowledge which, it it 
would not carry him very far, would at least 
prevent him from being duped by the first 
specious argument put to him. 

This course of elementary study should include 
nn outline of the history of the Press. lie need 
not trouble himself about technicalities at this 
stage. It is the general development or tho Press 
which he should study, noting modern tendencies 
and asking himself how far thoy are wholesome. 
It will be well if his reading compels him to put 
some searching questions, if it makes him ask 
whether there really is any “ reason in nature " 
why everything that happens should be regarded 
as of concern to the Journalist or whether the 
chronicling of innumerable insignificant events is 
not the raising of dust between the reader and 
the things that really matter. There is a London 
daily paper which gives as much space to a New 
York cable describing the diamonds worn at a 
society function aa to a speech by & statesman. Is 
that kind of thing reasonable? News; but what 
is news? May not tbo enunciation of new ideas 


by some thinker, the publication of a book by 
eorao distinguished writer, be just** much new* 
u a train accident, a fire or a muriltr, and of infi- 
nitely reoro signifiesneo to the public ? The aver* • 
age journalist ha* much too narrow a conception . 
of news. Let the aspirant ask himself all the 
questions that a consideration of the function! of 
the journalist raises. Let him even enquire 
whether tho newspaper is quite anch a 'necessity*, 
as those engaged In producing it hnagir.o it I'd b<*. 

It will all bo beneficial, A man should have a 
clear idea of the general aim and the social raluo 
or a profession ho propose* entering. 

In order to facilitate such preliminary education 
for journalism aa has been broadly outlined In this 
article, the following small library of carefully 
selected woiksi* recommended: — 

1. “A Short History of Europe,'’ Fisher, 

(“ Homo Univcraity Library.”) 

2. “ History of Our Time," Goocht (“ Homo 

University Library.’’) ’ 

3. “ Administration of India," Strachey. 

4. “ British Government," Itamaay Mufc 
(“ People’s Books.") 

6. " Liberalism," Hobson, (" Homo Univcr- 
eity Library,") 

G. “ Conservatism," Lord Hugh Cecil, "Homo 
University Library.") 

7 “ Introduction to Economic Science," 

(“ People’s Books”) 

8. “ Peace and War," Perris. (" Home Uni- 
versity Library.”) 

9. “ Growth of Freedom,” Nevinsou, ("Peo- 
ple’s Books.’’) 

10. "Newspapers,” Dibblec. (Home University 
Library.) «. 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA— By Hon. Mr. M. Da- P 
Webb, c.i.e. An explanation of one of tho causes of 
many of our present difficulties— A Plea for the restor- 
ation or India* boat Right. Dedicated to the cause of 
Fair Play betwten Man and Man— Rich and Poor. West 
and East. 8;nopsU:-Part I. Tho Crisis in Orest 
Britiaa. Fart II. The India Office Scandal. Fart HI 
Gold for India. Part IV. The Dilemma Solved. 
Appendices. -Supplementary and Hmtorical. A to H. 
Indictment ot the India Office. Cloth. Price. Rs. 5-14-0 

G. A. Nateaao & Co., Benkurama Cbetty Street, Madras- 
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TALES OF U8UMIHI/' ' 

' Jl hrtisw 

• BY - THE HON. llli. A. O, CAROEW. 


S HIS book, disjointed, scrappy and unsystera- 
a tic as it is, gives a better, a mors vivid, 
and a more interesting picture of life in 
India forty or fifty years ago than many more 
pretentious narratives. Colonel L. J. H. Grey, 
c s.i , went out to tbe East in 185G and left in 
1903. For 47 years lie laboured, not without 
distinction, in various corners and various capa% 
cities in tbe service of the British Empire. Ilia 
“tales" are said to have been originally written 
in the form of letters to his grandsons in America. 
Perhaps, it would have been better if the original 
form had been preserved, as it would liavo er» 
plained and covered thp abrupt transitions. But 
whatever may be thought of tbe shape of the nar- 
rative, there can be no two opinions about its 
readability. It is a book not easily put down 
when once com mencod and we can heartily recom- 
mend it to anyone who has a taste for true stories 
of wild Ufa on tbe Frontier. It is Kipling without 
the indefinable falsetto and the unavoidable tone 
of make-up and make-believe. 

The story plunges instantly, and without 
preface, in media* res , and we are introduced 
to the disarming of the Lahore garrison 
on 14 May 1837 which saved the Punjab. 
From the Punjab Grey went to Delhi, but 
was too late for the storming of the City 
and though be saw some service in 1858, he 
had no luck and gained no distinction. After the 
Mutiny, he took up civil work in the Punjib and 
from 1864-1866 served in Assam, where be was 
Political Officer to one of the columns which wag 
operating against the Bhutias and seems to ha»s 
done extremely well but secured no recognition. 

* “Tales of out Gran d-fatber or India since 1856,'- 
, Edited by F, and C. Grey— Smith, Elder & Co, 1913. 

« 


Then he returned to the Punjab/ glad to bo back 
among a moie manly race, and many a good story 
he has of the Afghans, Baluchis and Waziris, and 
of the British Officers, Edwardes, Taylor, Nichol- 
son and the rest, who rulod them. The man whose 
personality most impressed these wild people was 
Nicholson, of whom a curious story is told. 

There was a dispute 'over a piece of land 
between two villages and neither would give way. 
The dispute meant a fight and Nicholson swore to 
prevent it. One morning a well-known grey 
mare was found straying near one of the villages. 
Following her tracks back, the horrified Pathan fl 
found Nicholson tied to a tree in tbe disputed 
tract. They rushed to release him. “No,” 
thundered Nicholson. “First I must know who 
is responsible for this. Whoso land is this ? ” 
Not ours, my lord, it is the other fellow’*.” 
So tbe dispute was settled, Tbe Pathan haa 
some fine and attractive qualities, but be is 
cruol and blood-thirsty. A man cut off bis 
wifo’s nose for suspected lightness of con- 
duct, and sent her back to her brother who 
was married to tbe first man’s sister. When the 
brother saw wk it bad happened, ho said to his 
wife — “ I am sorry, my dear, but tit for tat I 
must do the same to you." " Very well/' said the 
wife, “ but after dinner : let me finish cooking." 
So he did, and she, when his back was turned 
fled, not to her brother, who would have made 
peaco by sending her back, but to another branch 
of the clan who were thus bound to defend her. 

They had queer men on the Frontier in the 
early sixties. Col. Grey began as a subaltern in 
a regiment of Punjab Cavalry. One day the 
regiment was trotting to brigade parade when 
they had passed a regiment of Punjab Infantry. 
The Colonel of Grey's regiment wheeled his men 
into line and charged tbe infantry. The latter 
were only a recent Mutiny levy but they were in 
squares before the horsemen came up and the 
Colonel swung bis men out only just before the 
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horses were upon tho bayonets of the infantry. purple patches, but throughout a clear cut, life- 
Jn those daysyou had to drink whether you liked it like picture of the careers then lived on the Fton- 
or not. "So and S% the pleasure of & glass o! tier and of the people among whom they were 
■wine with \ou’’ was the formula and there was spent. Few' will read it without interest, while 


nothing for it but to smile, bnw, and empty the 
glass. When a new arrival was introduced to a 
regiment, this little ceremony bad to be gone 
through with each ndw comrade separately. No 
wonder the death-rate was high and only the 
hardic’t survived. Colonel Grey gives an amus- 
ing picture ot Biloch hospitality. He arrived 
onco tired and very hungry at a Biluch farm-house 
and his Biluchi host’s daughter made a good 
norlh-country furmity for him smothered in ghi. 
He turned to and did well for a lime. " When 
1 began to fail, she Btood over me. I drank water 
and continued. Presently I was getting beaten ; 

“I looked at her, but there was no sign of relenting, 
so I sighed and went at it again. At last I could 
no more, and surrendered. Then she expressed 
the poorest opinion of my manhood — ' A Biluch 
would have finished that and another helping. 
Doubtless he would. They and Afghans are 
mighty trenchermen. Three of them have been 
known to finish a goat before giving in." 

As Colonel Grey grow older, lie seems to have 
made a mistake or two. He was an out-door man, 
1 ke«n hunter, a leakier of rare resolution and 
.firmness and bo disliked the “ Yakil-rnj ” which 
wan beginning to establish itself over India. What 
was worse he said so, and doubtless that impeded 
hisofiicia lad ra.vcynetit. Ho declined to enter tho 
rifcU OiU ca at Fitnl«i preferring the lonely jiy* 
of life on the f rontier, and bo remained a district 
officer practically to the end. For many jeara h e 
wi s in charge of the Babawal pur State, where ho 
remained for nearly ten years after liis military 
eetvico eras complete, Wo have no doubt that, 
aa the Punjab Government remarkel at tho time, 
l,ia name will long bo remembered in the State 
vrhere be so long laboured. His book is a capital 
record of unwteotatipos werk. There are no 


many will wish that their own days had been cast 
in that era of vigorous action and full-blooded life, 
before Legislative Councils and Public Service 
Commissions had become as fashionable as they 
are now. 

NATIYE STATES AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

BY 

MU. MURAT BEHAlULAL BHAROAVA.’ „ 

N discussing the economic problems of the 
country our public men have been telling us 
in season and out of season that the Govern- 
ment does not provide sufficient facilities for the 
expansion of Indian industries, that it does not 
take proper steps to alleviate the sufferings of the 
agriculturists of the country, that the public, 
the Indian capitalists and reformers are wanting 
in enterprise, that they are indifferent in advanc- 
ing sufficient protection and stimulus to home 
industries and so on and so forth. They are not 
far wrong. The Government and. the public are 
not doing all that they can or, at any rate, that is 
required of them, towards the economic regenera- 
tion of the country. But it must not be forgotten 
that all these bodies labour under several distinct 
disadvantages. For instance, tho British Govern- 
ment, foreign as it is in the stilctest literal sense 
of tho adjective, however sincere it may be for 
promoting the indigenous aria and industries, 
cannot overlook the interests o£ tbe Home coun- 
try. Besides had it been a Government even on 
colonial lines it could have had its way in such 
matters but unfortunately India j< regatded only 
as an appendage to tho British Crown and is gov- 
erned by the British bureaucracy aa m c\i. Then 
again tho Government cannot, even if it wishes to 
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do «o, violate the international lew. of t.ede arid 
commerce. It coot be . treder ite.lt except .» 
„„ Hpecial circumstance. Private .ndmdu.l. 
.J capitalists have ecu. *«»'*• of them own 

in , ho organisation of industries. There » » 
limitless held in India For land ’ ‘" i 

agricultural experiment!., but rnd.v.dn.l capW 
. _ „„„„ lmsiness societies cannot eaaily embark 


agricultural cxper»>“* -» . 

1st, or oven business societies cannot ea.ily embark 
"upon enterprise, o! this description Even >f the 
hi the will, sufficient capital ia 
A third cl.cc is therefore m led., 

which must be free from ruch chortcomrcgc end 
It is the landed aristocracy and the .nd.p.ndent 
Indian State, which can Ell this gap. The Govern- 
ment, tb. public and the Native States sboold 
work side b, side suppl.me.ting on. another 
'and the part to be played b, tb. last-named 
partner in tb. trio should be an important one. 
W, .ball in tbi. paper, endeavour to show hr, E, 
io what Way Indian State, can accelerate tl.o 
economic advancement of the country. 

Y.'o shall take agriculture first. It has een 
stated more than one, and the., arc no two op.- 
nion. about tb. correctness of the et.temcn that 
tb, Indian agriculturists arc the purest lot of 
humanity on the tecs of the e.rth and .t .a the 
duty of every well-wisher of the c.uutry to 
improve their lot. The Government .. do.ng .to 
"part to meet the situation. But their poverty .. 
browing more and more acute every d.y-l.t the 
blue book, and the etati.tics any what they may. 
An' analysis of tbia acute poverty will reve.t that 
among ether., the prohibitive demand of the 
• .tale, the ever incre.sing r.ourring settlement of 
-revenue, went of irrigation facilities, conserve, 
tiero on the part of the agriculturieta tbemsel... 
in their methods of work, the exi.Ur.co of the 
extortionate village Bank, the illiteracy of the 
masses, are a great deal responsible in br.ng.og 
about the pi ceent .tele of eUAs. h't <“ 
ee. what part Native Slates can play in combat- 
Jog with these evils. 


Tb. settlement of revenue detnauds in Native 
St.toa is mostly on the same lines » in the neigh- 
bours g British Districts and in nine eases out of 
every ten the settlements arc conducted by 
B.itisk officers themselves. This is one reason 
why the agrarian subjects of the Native Princes 

are not a whit better than their brethren of the 

neigbbouriog districts. It ia laid that the Govern- 
ment’. demand is exorbitant but in it we are 
almost helpless as our appeals and protests 
have so far been met with scant courtesy. Why 
should beginnings be not made in the areas of 
the Native States ? Let the assessments be 
made, as an experimental measure to start 
with, a bit lighter. Paradoxical though It 
may’ at first appear but all the same it is 
net unsafe to surmise that this experiment will 
result iu gain to both the parties both directly and 
indirectly. The egriculturists will become more 
prosperous, an impetus will be giien to tLe'r indus- 
to,, more land will be brought under the plough i 
agriculture willincreaseintensively; nil this natur- 
ally risulticg in increnaed revenue to the atate. 

If the system of recurring settlements is consi- 
dered to be ruinous for the agriculturists and for 
the state let the land be eettled permanently in 
Native States. If permanent settlement ia not 
effected at once it may be introduced gradually by 
increasing the terms of eettlement. To start with, 
iet the revenue be Fettled for a term of hundred 
years instead of for 20 or 30 years which is done 
at present. If this experiment results in success, 
which it is believed to do most likely, the settle- 
ment can be made a permanent institution. If these 
measures are found to be successful the Govern- 
ment will also adopt them in the neighbouring 
districts and eventually extend them to the entire 
country. But everything must bo done in right 
earnest and not in an off-hand fashion as the Gov- 
ernment will not follow unless and until it ia 
thoroughly convinced of the unqualified success . 
obtained, 
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This next item in our list is the want 
of irrigation facilities. The country ii Wes-ed 
•with innumerable rivers. There is an ample 
under-ground Bupply of water which is to be 
tapped by means of scientific instruments in 
older to be put to irrigation purposes. But, as 
observed by the lion. L»la Hnrkishco Lai in his 
address as President of the Bankipur 8ession of 
the Industrial Conference, “ in some cases want of 
means stands in the way, in others the cost of 
lifting the water is prohibitive. Thus the need 
of canals, drains, tanks and scientific appliances 
for boring and lifting water is fully established.” 

The Government of India ha? a fixed programme for 
helping the country with a better water eupply Irons 
rime and tanka but whether it ia a sufficient programme 
is a question difficult to ho handled here. Uut the 
ruters of Native States, the landed magnates and the 
capitalists have not, to any appreciable degree, shown 
their luclinalion in this direction. They may be respect, 
fully inrited to co-opcrato with the Government in this 
matter. This wilt afford a field for making several undy- 
ing reputations and 1 have no doubt that future 
generations will bless and cherish the memory ot those 
who will help the country in this respect. 

No truer words could have been spoken. Most, 
of the Native States have sufficient wherewithal 
to undertake irrigation works. The Government 
has only “ a fixed programme" and when that ban 
been accomplished there is left no surplus worth 
the name, while many Indian States can be said to 
he sick of superfluity. This excess can very 
advantageously be invested in such concerns as 
Irrigation, sanitation, education, There are 
however, States, which spend all their income. 
In the first place it is wrong finance to keep the 
income and the expenditure at one level. But 
supposing for argument’s sake that some States do 
not save anything for such profitable invest- 
ments, in such cases money can be diverted from 
useless to useful or from less useful to more use- 
ful channels For instance the writer has seen 
Native States which spend a considerable portion 
of their income in the profitless maintenance of 
numerous armies of Elephants, Camels, Horses, 
Donkeys, Dogs, Ac., and by far the greater 
number of these articles are meant . for no 


earthly purpaso except show. If the amount eptnt 
on these oddities is transforro I to the Irrigation 
Department the benefit to the State and the 
country would be untold. 

Wo now come to tho employment of scientific 
methods to agriculture. It is a fact which, can* 
not be gainsaid that one aero of land fn America 
or any European country such as England or 
France yields larger crops than it does in India, 
Why ? Not because tho resources of agriculture 
In India have bcon totally exhausted though, no 
doubt, the land has begun to show that the “Law 
of Diminishing Returns ” is already in operation. 
But still there are immerse possibilities for rais- 
ing better crops in quility, quantity and variety. 
Fur this purpose introduction of scientific methods 
and uso of scientific manure are inevitable. The 
poor Z-raindare, however, cannot on account of 
their poverty and complete ignorance make any 
innovations in their methods of work. They re- 
quire help and guidance. In tho Irrigation 
Branch of the Allahabad Exhibition of 1910 
innumerable irrigators and power pumping plants 
were exhibited. The visitors were very carefully 
shown bow the plants wero worked. The result 
was that a good number of them were purchased. 
The following remarks (taken from the Lender) 
of the U. P. Irrigation Department in this con* 
nection will not be uniote resting at this place : — 
Tha Allahabad exhibition had excited a very keen in- 
terest in power pumping plants and zemindars and 
others somewhat recklessly purchased pumps. The 
result waa a number of application* to the department 
to restore the machinery or the well to working order. 
Others who were more cautious asked advice on the 
purchase of power pumps. In the absence of a qualified 
engineer to inspect the site it was not possible to 
give in most cases the assistance required. It seem* 
mote thau probable that this is not a passing craze. 
The steady stream of enquiries coming in show* 
that the need for change in methods is being felt. To 
assist this movement the department requires an engi- 
neer cot only with a mechanical training but also with a 
knowledge of well-engineering. Unless such assistance 
ia forthcoming the movement which to a large extent 
owed its initiation to Government setion will inevitably 
be put back. 

What the British Government failed to achieve 
in this respect a Native State can easily accomplish * 
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To start *ltb, lie nsler of . Native Sl.te, must 
eagsge th. service. o! on agrtailtu.al ongmoer, on 
agricultural export »nd . tow trained agricultural 
subordinate.. The engineer ir.ust b. a »«'»“*• 

„1 engineer a, -all « Mlj eonrerean mth 
th, subj-et of irrigation. The agricultural expert 
■ must be fully acquainted with the ecienoo and art 
of agriculture as practised both in n in an 
European countries, must understand all it. details 
such as selection of weds, manures, rotation of 
Crop., etc. When this has been *•». '*» * 
large are, of land be reserved for cultivation by 
the Slate under the supervision of thee. tra.r,«l 
officers. This will be the model faun, The repre- 
Bentalives of all the agricultural village. «•? »«' 
be asked to come and sen how this piece of land 
cultivated. Ever, process should bo vary ^care- 
fully, minutely and diligently 10 

them and advantage, of this new system of farm- 
ing may be brought ham. to their minds. When 

this is accomplished let th. farmer, initiate the 

reform, in .hair own balds. « they r.qm 
money for biioging about the changes H* 
State advance the lam, unscrupulou.ly on . mod- 
o-ate rate of internet or no inter,., at all. The 
expert agricultural anbordinate. (l.t there be ... 
for .vary group of 15 or 20 rill.g.a) mu.tm.k. 
eonetaut rounds in their respective beat, and 
should oorrao. any d.f.o.a that .bay may discover 
in th. new work. H.lp should * 

to th, farmer, by these official,. After n 
(tort timawl.au the P«"P>» »«« becoma fully 
acquainted with all the important detail, lb. 

Wo! these aubordinates may b. reduced 

:: ote «.r, very 100 Villager AVhau tU 

: L thus commenced to yield Urges P~- 

r, the state »» raise i.s d.mands, b, 
inere... preferably being proportionately tea 

than th. actual profit- T*" contagion will 
naturally in duo courae epread loth. n.,gbW- 
ing Ilritish District and thus throughout the 
whole country. 


We will next see what a Native SUte can do to 
relievo its agricultural subjects from the clutches 
of the professional money lenders. We have 
olsewhere shown that the formation of Oj- 
operaiive Credit Societies is the most effective 
cure of the indebtedness of the poor Zemindars. 
Nativo States can effect the cure in a much 
easier way. We will recommend to the ruler of a 
State the adoption of a programme somewhat like 
the following. Let (lira start at the capital of 
his State a big agricultural bank with State secu- 
rities for the transactions made. There should 
be branches of this bank for every group of, say, 
30 or 40 villages. Thrss brandies should be 
in charge of respor.sib'e officials such as th& 
Tahsildars. The functions of these banks will 
be to lend to the bona fide agiiculturists small 
amounts of money occasionally at low lates of 
interest for meeting tholr actual requirements 
and to doposit their savings also at tlio same 
interest. It is said that the Indian agricultuiists 
are very extravagant in their habits. These 
banks will have tbs wholesome effect of checking 
this tendency also as the officers in charge will 
advanco money very prudently and cautiously. 
The money lenders as a class will thus be ousted 
from the village or at least their influence will 
be minimised. 

We have thus 6«en how the Indian Native States 
can help the country in the revival of her agri- 
cultural industries. Let us now proceed to 
examine their vise in relation to the growth of 
manufactures and other allied industries. The 
manufacturing industries of the country, like 
agriculture, are handicapped by eeveral dis- 
advantages, one of them being again the lack of 
sufficient capital. As shown in the case of 
agriculture we can safely presume here that Native 
States have n distinct advantage in this respect 
over individual capitalists or joint stock socioties, 
We would in this paper make a fow sugges- 
tions which may, if considered advantageous, be 
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tried by tho tul era o! Native States. Before n 
State determines to undertake a manufacturing 
scheme, it is essential that tho territory is first 
ind ust ri illy survoyed. By an industrial survey 
wo moan a thorough inspection and elimination 
of tho area by scientific end industrial experts 
■with a view to find out tho economic possibilities, 
both existing and potential, of the tract. Such 
an expert shoutd bo ablo to report about the 
resources of tho soil e. y , the raw products 
which it may yield. lie should study the 
question of labour, both skilled and un skilled 
that may be Available in the neighbourhood. 
Then he must give a thought to tho facilities of 
communication that exist there. The surveyor 
again should he able to find out the wants of the 
populace for finished articlts and whether these 
articles can profitably be manufactured in the 
State. He must he qualiGed to suggest what 
would be the host method of utilising the surplus 
raw products, if any, of the tract. We shall 
illustrate our points by examples. If by such a 
survey it is found that iu that particular 
State there is neither coal nor any useful 
metal, the authorities must give up the idea alto- 
gether of starting an iron foundry or a tin indus- 
try. If on the other hand it is discovered that 
lime-stone and quarto and soda are available in 
the soil and other conditions are favourable, the 
State may at once ootain the advice of glass 
experts whether or not a glass factory can profita- 
bly be worked, Xu most of the States which He 
on hills pine trees grow plentifully ; such States 
may seek tho opinion of experts if any use can be 
made of these trees for manufacture of turpentine 
oil or as wood for manufacturing matches. To 
give another example, a State possessing plenty of 
wood for the manufacture of matches must find 
out fust the b«‘t locality for the situation of tho 
factoiy keeping in view the handineea of the wood 
as well as the means of transportation and the 
like. The consumption of the manufactures 


should not nlso bo lost sight of in such n survey. 
In tho pre-ent etago of tho industrial develop- 
ment of India, tho ambition of a factory to supply 
tli o needs of tho country U high enough. When 
such nn industrial rurvoy has been made, it will 
become very oa»y for a State to find out which 
industry would lie most profitable to her. 

The Stale of Sirinoor-Nahan which is situated 
in the S’mla hills maintains nn iron foundry. It 
is no doubt on n very modest scale, but still it 
pays to the State annually a net profit of 50 or 60 
thousands and if it be worked ou absolutely 
business lines the profit may easily reach the six- 
figure®, which may mean a good profitable per- 
centage of between G and 8 per cent, on the uapi* 
tal cost. Tho percentage would be much higher 
if the foundry were located at a plsce where coal 
and iron were available in more profitable quanti- 
ties nnd means of transport were more satisfactory. 
It may be noted that Nahan is about 40 mile® 
from the railway line of which 11 miles is uphill. 

When the writer was at Alwar it was discover- 
ed that quariz and the saline efll;rescenc 0 call* 
ed zeh were found in the soil io great quan- 
tities and H. H. the Maharaja had an idea of 
ataiting a glass factory. But aa there was no 
industrial expert in the Stite who could advise 
the Maharaja in such matters the idea was given 
up. If, however, the Maharaja had employed the 
services of an expert glass manufacturer, either 
Indian or European, and if on investigation it 
was found that a glass factory could bs a very 
profitable concern and the Darbar had undertaken 
to conduct the industry on a big commercial scale 
it would have meant a source of considerable 
benefit to the State and the country at large. Its 
effects on the labour population of the State would 
have been very wholesome as it was sure to raise 
the rate of wages and thus ths standard of life J of 
wage-earners. Its effect on the wealth of the 
country would have been the retention io India 
of that vast amount of money or at least a part 
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.lit which it pays to jo™S" “ lb ' 

price o( the glaM which ‘‘ ‘“I’ 011 *' 

Another source of r™Bt to themselves end to 
the country at large is tho development o! the 
tninernl resources ot th.N.tiv. State.. This .object 

1. generally neglected by the ruler, o! tho State.. 

The mineral deposit, ol India are among the 
richest in the world hut they still await the hand 
of tho scientific explorer and the pmicnt industri- 
als in order to pour forth their endless wealth to 
their owners. Except in a few big concerns each 
as the Mysore gold mines and the Bengal collieries 
in British India the mines are not worked to any 
great depths and no labour-saving m.chino and 
power is employed except manual labour. The 
method under these circumstances must prove 
very costly. “ For instance the averogi Indian 
miner raised 09'3 lonscf coal per annum in 1903 
while a miner in England raises about 420 tons.” 
The qulrrying oi marble and other stone suitable 
for buildingbouaes irom the mountains docs not re- 
quire very complex machinery nor does it require 
vast amounts o! capital. And yet in spite ol the 
inexhaustible supply c! these stones the quantity 
o! stone annually imported from other countries, 
‘specially Italy, is considerable. The Jodhpur 
marble, because the quarries arc worked on a very ■ 
•moderate scale, cannot compete with Italian 
marble in spito o! no much Railway and other 
freight which the latter has to pay lor transit. 

. In many Native States there will be found a 
Plentiful supply of porcelain'end earth suitable for 
the manufacture of brick, and tile, but w. do not 
know oi any suel.industry worth the name having 
been successfully started by any ruling Chief. 

A, the future war for India- is the Indns.r.al 

w.rand the N.tivo States arc bound to play au 

important part it is advisable that each and every 
state is subjected to an industrial and geological 
’survey and bu«ines3 experts <ire engaged by e 
rulers in order to help them in the development 
the industrial resources _of their states. 


Rajputana Rao Bxbadur Shiatneundar Lai Sabib, 

C. I. E. who wav sometime ago Minister in - the 
Kisbangarh Slate was the ideal Diwan in this 
respect. Ever since his services have been en- 
gaged by the Gwalior Dirbar he has left no atone 
unturned to advance the industrial condition of 
that state considerably. The Gwalior leather 
factory, to mention only one, is a very flourishing . 
industry in this respect. Would there were 
similar men as business advisers to the, rulers of 
other States in Rajputana. The Victoria Orphan- 
age and Technical School established in his State 
by His Highness the late Nizim of Hyderabad In . 
memory or the late lamented Queen Victoria de- 
serves a word of praise in this connection. It 
is an institution which is almost certain to produce 
a marked improvement in the industrial condition 
of that Stats as orphans to the number of over a 
thousand receive instruction in different handi- 
crafts and are sent back to their villago provided 
with the means of carrying an honest livelihood/ 
This example can with advantage be followed by 
other States in India. Some of the Native States 
can again separately io the case of large ones and 
conjointly in the case uf smaller ones undsrtake 
big Railway schemes. Few Railways in India 
have been constructed by Native Rulers but even 
these few have, so far as we are aware, proved 
a source of considerable profit to them and no 
less to the populsco-of the tract through which 
they piss. The example of the Jodhpur and 
the Bikaner Dirbars in Rwjputaun, which jointly 
possess one if the biggest lines in India is 
worth mentioning in this connection. The 
Railway pays an inteiest of between 8 and 
10 per cent, on the capital cost— in other words, 
by the investment of capital in this line each State 
regards a sum of between 12 and 20 lakhs which 
it obtains ss net income therefrom every year as 
a permanent source of revenue. The investment 
in Railways is considered eo safe and profitable 
that when the question of connecting Delhi and 
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Karachi by a broad giugo lino recently aroie both 
these States competed with each o' her to build the 
line in question. The result has been that the 
Jodhpur Durbir builds a brovd gtuge lino and 
the Bikaner constructs a narrow gauge through 
their states resp ctivcly. 

We will examine tbo valua of the Swadeshi move* 
ment in rolation to Indian States and then bring 
our remarks to a close. During tho Mahomedan 
period Indian arts and industries are said to havo 
been in a very flourishing condition. < ) 10 reason 
of it was that tho woll-to do people, the landed 
aristocrats and the native Princes patronised 
them, What is tho cose now ? It is entirely tho 
roveree. “Tho perverted predilection of our 
modern aristocrats for the wares of Oxford Street 
or Tottenham Court Road has led to the decay of 
the excellent Moradabad And Tanjoro art which is 
now and then patronised only by globe-trotting 
visitors from New York or Chicago." The blind- 
folded imitation of the European methods by somo 
of the aristocrats and the native Chiefs of the 
country has produced another regrettable result 
of the substitution by porcelain of the excellent 
Moradabad dishes. Can anybody, honestly Bay 
if the porcelain dishes are in any way better or 
more handsome than the Moradabad dishes? 
There is a proverb in India which means that the 
subjects of a ruler always follow in his footsteps, 
(iatka raja tatha prajah) or imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. If a native Chief and 
a few of the noblemen frequently appear 
publicly in Swadeshi clothe.-, they will B fter 
*ome time see that they have converted the 
entire or at least the majority of his Bubj.cts into 
Swadeehites. Thus tho cause of tho Swadeshi 
movement will receive an excellent impetus. Thero 
is still another way of encouraging this movement. 
To illustrate by a concrete example, every Native 
State maintains a small or a largo Army and Police 
orce m accordance with its sis, and status. Let 
the uniforms of these forces be purely Swadeshi 


manufactures. Or let every State determine to 
consume only India-made piper which is in most 
cares not inferior to tho foreign-made commo- 
dity — at least that which is u«cd in offices for- 
purposes of internal conespondencc. In this way 
tho Native States can do much in advancing the 
rsu*o of Indian industrialism. 

We havo by no means exhausted tbo subject a* 
“ Economics" can include in its province tbo dis- 
cussion of every question which may havo social, 
political, or even religious importance. We could 
have *1 if cusscj how Native Seaton can by improv- 
ing tho sanitation of tho areas included in 
them, check the death-rate and thus pa vo the 
depopulation of the labouring classes. Native 
States can again lead tbo way in insuring a 
higher standard of living among its subjects by 
advancing tho nge of marriage. But such dis- 
cussions may lead us to consider social institu- 
tions the end of which no man can see. 
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flDvs. Sarojini Baton. 

BY 

MB. K. 8. B/IMA8WAJU B1BTBI. D.A., H.L. 


x AEOJINI Chattopudhynya ™" b ° rn 
Cfe Hyderabad on 13th February 1879. Her 
father Dr. Agborenath Chattopndhya/ , 

Cf isd. s 'ended Etom the epcientBr.h.»iof*™ly 

Phattoricea of Bhramanagraro. He toot n» 
de.ee. of S ‘ or .1 Science It the o 

El'nbuegh in 1877, ,nd .Eter-ed, W . 
o! .tody at Bonn. On his return to Ind.e ho 
founded the Niom College et 

Si Sbc. then Ubonrod in the ^ »«£•» 

[or thoedvencement of enlightenment 'non. land. 

S.roiini is the eldest of hu children .nd ms 
given » very good tanning by toW*' 

The following sketch of her Esther by ber.elt 
brings out in exrfuisite English pros, th. cb.r.c- 
teris^ics oE her lather and her deep .ITeot.on tor 
biro. She says: 

M 7 ancestors for thousands of years have been 

bsassss^ 

India there are few men whose learning is 8 re * t **.**? 
big, and 1 don’t think there are many men more ^’ -r' 

He has a great white beard and the profile of Bomt, 
and a laugh that brings the roof down He has wasted 
all his money on two great objects, to help others and .on 

” hrot^ier' But this alchemy is, you know^only the 
? •?! 'nternart of a poet's craving for Beauty, the 
Trirn^ Beauty.^^Tho makers of gold and the makers 

ssr£ wsr- itA’s £ 

SSK; V* phm. . h . u .lw.o^o D, Vince, 

1 eurio.lt, ,nd the am™ *“<7 ' , 

• Mrs. S.rojini “litpod io numbers for the num- 
hers came.” She herself s.ys : 

, don’t 

poetry as a little child t ^ under my father’s eye 
and dreamy nature. My traimng ^ was deter- 

was of a sternly scicnt c t m&t j,ematK.-ian or a 

mined that I should bo g hic - 0 p inherited from 

scientist, hut the poetio in at' net, w |omo , 0 Te j y 

him and aWo from my pr0 , e d stronger. Ooo day, 

S .w» CfA&ng «T . .«» ■» "*** 


II com. right I but in.te.d . "h.l. pocm r.m. 

ssapissls 

broke down permanently _ about the 
studies being stopped I read yor&c '® u8 ‘ y ; Pl four t CO n 

journal* ; 1 took myself very seriously in those days. 
This long extract Bbows iib how she felt, within 
herself the stirrings of irrepressible poetic genius 
early in life. In the case of all tiuly poetic na- 
turn, harmonious expression comes early and na- 
turally in life, because the beauty of the outer- 
world an^ the sweetness of the inner kingdoms of 
love and thought are the vibrationa of the Divine 
element in the universe and cause harmonious 
vibrations in the JErthn lyres of truly poetic 

^Sarojini Chattopadhyaya passed the Matricula- 
tion examination of the Madras .University m her 
twelfth year and at onco became famous through- 
out India. She was sent to England in 1895, and 
stayed in England till 1898, studying first at 
King's College, London, and afterwaids at Girton 
till her health again broke down. During a short 
period before 1898 she travelled in Italy. Italy 
with its radiant sunshine and warmth and beauty, 
•Italv tbe'home oPVirgil, Dante, and Petrarch— 
Italy made the mistress of the world of Art by the 
genius of Raphael and Michael Angelo— stirred her 
heart by its beauty and its rich legacy of noble 
memories and artistic achievement. She says : 

• This Italy is made of gold, the gold of dawn and day- 
light, the gold of the star*, and. now dancing in weird 
enchanting rhythm* through this magic month of May 
the gold of fireflies in the •perfumed darkuesa— • aenal 
gold.' 1 long to catch the subtle music of their fairy 
dance* and make a poem with a rhythm like tho quick 
irregular wild flash of their sudden movements. Would 
it not be wonderful ? One black night I stood in a gar- 
den with fireflies in mv hair like darting restless ilar* 


iv .,»v ? One black night I stood in a gar- 

den with fireflies in my hair like darting restless (tars 
caught in a mesh of darkness. It gavo mo a strange 
sensation, a* if I were not human at all, but an elfln 
spirit. . 1 

She returned to Hyderabad in September 1898, 
and in the December of that year married Dr, 
Naidu though he belonged to a' different cart*. 
We have nothing to do in this sketch with tie 
problem of ictercaste marriages hut h*r bold step 
shows the sincerity of her soul and f« r j ove of 
freedom. She has given beautiful rinse* to l-**' 
children. They are called the sun ef Victory (J*5* 
Surya), the Lotus-born (Padm»j*V the Lcn^ 
battles (Ranadheora), and the if pfSr 55 
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(Lalimoni.) Iler wedded life lion been happy an<! 
h»R left her timple leiaure to fulfil th» grt-nt pur- 
pose and passion of lier life — tlie dedication of Iwt 
fioul to tbo service of tho Mu«o of I'octry, 

She baa recently appeared on various platform* 
in Indh and has shown rare talents o» u stirring 
speaker capable of loading our land toward* higher 
stngos of national lifo by the power of her spiri- 
tual vision and emotional appeal. In llyderabid 
shs ia a great social force making for harmony 
and happiness. The followit g extract from Diver’s 
UnglinK W’omnn in India is nn tfoqurnt testimony 
to this wpcct of her life, llo sajs : 

She now lire* In Hyderabad, tbo great veiled city, 
■where the women behind the Purdah no ache! art in 
Persian and Arabic, besides being well read in tbo 
best literature of tbo Last. Hero Sirs Naidu holds a 
unique position, ns a link between tbo English and In- 
dian social elements, sho lives in a city where poetry 
Is in tbo air, surrounded bv love, beauty amt admira- 
tion; and her influence behind tho Purdah is very great. 

As a woman of great beauty ivnd personal charm, 
as a queen of Society, rm a sweet toned and stir- 
ring speaker on public platforms, and an a great 
poet, her life has been ft brilliant record of r«ro 
achievement for the uplift of our beloved mother- 
land. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Tha representations of her face and figure that 
ere prefixed to her two volumes of poemn publish- 
ed in 'England, The Golden Threshold and The 
Bird of Time, do not adequately convey a proper 
impression of that divine restlessness of nature 
and hunger for the perception and enjoyment of 
beauty that are apparent in her mobile face and 
her eager eyes that seem to be always in search 
of forms of beauty in an ideal world Mr. Arthur 
Symons says in his introduction to Mrs Sarojim'a 
The Golden Threshold •. “ Her eyes wore like deep 
pools, and you seemed to fall through them into 
depths below depths.” Averse from a poem written 
some time ago in praise of Mrs. Sarojini brings out 
the abovesaid fact and we make no apology for 
quoting it. * 

Pall well we know thy countenance bright, 

, Thy aylphliko form and dreamy eyes] 

Aahme with fine poetic light 
Li Vo stars in radiant summer skies. 

Those who have had the privilege and honour of 
Mrs. Sarojini’s acquaintance know her -kindliness 
of naturo and her winning graciousness of manner. 
Her goodness of heart and her love of her people 
were evident in the way in which she sought to 
alleviate themisery caused by the recent appalling 
Hood that washed away a large portion of the city 


of Hyderabad. Th© writer of thin t ketch had the 
hajautuMof beeomirg known to her »t M*or»* 
during tho Chris’ urn* of If 09, and ho had the 
privilege t>f hearing her recite one of her tno*t 
beautiful poems— the poem entitled To a JUuldha 
t ruled on a Lolu*. As he heard her mite the ver*M 
that throb with a gnat passion for the rap- 
tures of heavenly pence and love, he realised where- 
in lay tho peculiar greatness of her geniu*. The 
scene was one that could never l»« forgotten.. A* 
stanza after slants carno out of her lips with a 
piMiowunnces of cndei.cn that ahowed row tilt 
yearning for beauty was the ruling pieeion of her 
poet- heart, the magic of her melodious voice was 
Buck that hrr hearers 

Tell like some watcher of the skies 
When a new plant t awima into hit ken. 
fOMB ASPECTS OF 1JEK CENTO. 

The rare and peculiar elements of Mrs. Ssrojl* 
ni’fl genius are brought out in Mr. Arthur 8ymon*s 
Introduction to The Golden Threefold with that 
jewel Ud beauty of phrase and that pervasive per- 
fume of sentiment that mark tho accomplished 
pnet and literary artist. The Grit aspect of Mr*. 
Strojini’a genius that deserves admiration is her 
passionate desire for beauty. To a genuine P*** 
the loro of beauty causes an exquisite rapture that 
is almost an agony, Bnd in his eyon the pursuit of 
the divine sweetness of the spirit of poesy is tbo 
highest tiling in life. D. G. Ilos»ette gives expre*- 
Bion to this feeling in one of his beautiful sonnets. 

This i« tbit Lady Beauty, In whoso praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still, — long Known to thee 
By flying hair, and fluttering hem,— tbo beat 
Following herdsily of thy heart and feet. 

How passionately and irretrievably, 

In what fond flight, h'ow many ways and days! 

Mr. Arthur Symons says: 

It was the desire of beauty that made her a poet; 
her ‘nerves of delight’ wero always quivering at the con- 
tact of beauty. To those who knew her in England, all 
tho life of the tiny figure scorned to concentrate itself In 
the eyes ; they turned towards beauty as the sunflower 
turns towards the sun, opening wider and wider until 
one saw nothing but the eyes. 

Another peculiar characteristic of Sirs. Saroji- 
xii'a nature is her wonderful physical and nervous 
organisation which enables her to perceive ft ra- 
diance of beauty and sweet hints of divinity where 
familiarity nnd our coarser texture of mind pre- 
vent us from seeing beauty or divinity. Mr. 
Symons says: “Pain or pleasure transported her, 
and the whole of pain or pleasure might be held 
in a flower’s cup ortheimaginrd frownof ftfriend.” 
Thwwonderful perceptive faculty when coupled 
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Mirjss?=-Sirr 

tur.is that wonderful eomethiog that 1* >* 

;“ i, that magic of temperament that is character 

Sth”'3"^TlX->tF 

peace, the longing for divine comn.nn.nn, he in 

sksatojM r« 

r;^:;^e*^ 

inga of this gifted poet. 

MRS. BAROJISU AS A SPEAKER. 


Before we proceed to disenes Mrs. S""!'”'* 

ness of effort in ail directions. The blowing 
tract from a report of her epeech on Tim Father 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man at the 
Theistic Conference held at Madras some years ago 
speaks for itself : 

Rrii£ - l0O was the crown of hfe. and white other 

hZ'otlit. *■» eet'r.tT JS 

ptodaced a ware o PP occuplc d a definite and a uni- 
- ° CC « nUnfn the ichVme of national life and national pro- 

SKUeherm nia^e. £ Z 

5S“.3”SS“,"‘' enlightenment n. their 

wee of both seses. . . 

She said in .n eleqnent nddrm to the H.etor.- 
col Society, Bachayappa a College , 

Yon her. r Y.".C J“ .."'.tS 

^.^S.":s^n ir h» ? . r u.»jXe"; 

CiSj^STUSSKSi”'® torn. npUBn. 

of his country.' 


IORU DUTT AND MRS. 8AR0JISI. 

Before no enter upon « con.iden.tion et Mrs. 
Sarojini’s poems — the works on which lier fame 
rests most securely — it will bo interesting to, com- 
pare her poems an] her achievement with a most 
sweet and winning personality that perished it. 
the bloom of its youth before it could nso into 
the highest heaven of song— Torn Putt. It is a 
curious tact that Edmund Gosse should have been 
the person that introduced Toru Dutta poems, to 
the world and wrote an introductory memoir of 
Toru Dutt. It is Mr. Gosse that has introduced 
Mrs. Ssrojini’s recent volume of poems entitled 
The Bird of Time to the world, and who in Mrs. 
Sarolini’s woids ‘*£rst showed her the way to the 
. G jlden Threshold *’ of poetry. He deserves the 
sincere praise of all Indians for his sympathetic 
appreciation of Indian poetic genius and his intro- 
duction of it to the 'Western world. Regarding 
Tciru Dutt, Edmund Gosse says : “ When the his- 
tory of tho literature of our country comes to be 
written, there is Bure to be a page in it dedicated 
to this fragile exotic blossom of soDg.” The lead- 
ing poetic qualities of Toru Dutt’s verses are its 
simplicity, its directness, its sincerity. Her sweet 
personality disappeared before it could acquire the 
perfection of mellow sweetness that is the most 
beautiful ornament of great pootry. The follow- 
ing lyric of Toru Dutt’s is characteristic of her 
genius and is full of beauty and melody. 


Stilt barred thy doors ! The far east giant, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

' Should not tho hour that wakos tho rose 
Awaken also thoe ? 

All look for thee, I>o ve. Light, and Bong, 

1 Light in tho sky deep red above. 

Song, in tho lark of pinions strong, 

And in my heart, true TsOTC. 

Apart we miss our nature’s goal,_ 

, Why strive to cheat our destinies ? 

Was not my lovo made for thy soul ? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes ? 

Nd longer sleep. 

Oh, listen now 1 
I wait and weep, 

• But where art thou ? * 

Such simplicity of emotional appeal and such 
artless melody are Toru Dutt’s peculiar character- 
istics as a poet. Mrs. Sarojini’e poetic naturo 
and poetic endowment are more fomplex and sub- 
tle. than .that of Toru Dutt. Another peculiar 
trait ofToru Dutt ns a poet 5s her loving and 
minute observation of Nature. The' following 
stanza is a line example of this power of natural 
descriptions: 
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What gloriou* tree* ! The sombre Haul, 

On winch t!>o ejo dilighti to reet,— 

Tho betel-nut, t pillar till, 

With feathery bran die* far acrut,- 
Tlio light leaved tamarind spreading wide — 

Tbn pale faint-iceiited bitter neem, 

The Becmul, gorgeous a* a bride, 

With flower* that harotho ruby's gleam. 

The following eonuet is equally beautiful : 

A sea of fotiago gird* our garden round, 

Iiut not a Ira of dull unvaried green 
Sharp contrast* of all colour* hero are acen • 

The light green graceful tamarind* abound ' 

Amid the man goo dump* of green profound, 

And palm* arise like pillar* grey between. 

And ocr tho ejuiot pool* the tfeetnult loan 
Hod,— red, and startling I, ho a trumpet', round. 

But nothing can bo lovelier than tho range* 

Of bamboos to tho eastward, when tho moon 
Look, through their gap., and tho white lotus 

Into a cup of silver. Ono might swoon 
Drunken with beauty then, or gaze and gaze 
On a primeval Eden, in amaze. 

Skilful n 8 Mrs. Sarojmi is in the description of 
natural scenery and its appeal to the soul, tho 
artless naturalness of the above descriptions has n 
profound charm that is hard to surpass in Mrs. 
barojim s poems. A further chsracteruticof Toru 
Dutt s poems is their intense hold upon the lire and 
aspirations of the East as disclosed 10 the beau ti- 
ruUtor.es and legends from India's glorious past. 
Mrs. Sarojmi a poems are more vaiious and more 
modem,,, the, r.pp,»l t but loro Dut( ., s 
,•%*“»» r>'«, Tho /loyal 

/»™ra,/,e/,lo,Iloru, a wonderful eenesol P o,„; 
, u >*El , mp , eol , h. pa„,ou.t. be.t,„,, 

o! lndi.s heart. So t„ „ (ti g 

and command ot eoggealiee „„d tneladiavia verse 
«to concerned Mrs. Sarnjini must he pl tC ed r.e 
above Torn Dntt. He,. S.rnj.ni ha, .wonderful 
command over m.nyaud varied 
and the melody and ehythmie peace, ,[ her poetri 
? b .° *“>"* d Tern Dntt is ti 
that of Mr,. Saroj.n, what the ja.mine I, t„th, 
rose the Jammu that finds its most congeni.l 
home In the E.M, that h.s got a ch.,min s eL pU . 
city end beauty ol appearance, that weare the.rt- 
■ In grace ot budding maidenhood in the realm of 
flowers, th.f a full of .delicate though sweet f^' 
granee-to the roe. that finds a happy home i„ 
the WeBtaa well „ the E„t, that h„ . 
pomp and pageantry of colour „„d be.nty.ttat hi 
the mellow sweetness and charm of perfect 
hood in the cealm ol flower,, that commands ho- 
muge by its regal loveliness, that has a pervaeivn 


and powerful perfume that beam our faneiw 
a vray to a world of myatic inner happim-w. 

CIUtUCTElUSTiC'i Or BUS. *4R0JI.\l'lS POETlsr. 

Mr. Edmund IV. <)o».*o points out in 1 is introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Sarojini 'a latest volume of verve en- 
titled 77i< Itiul of Tim* liow Mr*. Sarojini'* ear- 
liest elforts in verso were Western in feeling and 
in imagery and were founded on reminiscence* 
of Tennyson mill Shelley, and bow he induced bor 
to drop this fdlrrly Knglivh vein. The following 
extract from hi* introduction is valuable not only 
because of its beauty of style but of the ineight 
it gives us into the growth of Mrs. Sarojini’* art. 
He wy* : 

I implored ber to consider that from a young 
! Dil iao of extreme aen*ibiliiy, who had mattered not 
merely tho language but tho proiody of tho West, what 
wo wished to receive was, not a rtchavtft of Anglo- 
Baxon aentiment in an Anglo-Baioo setting, but some 
revelation of tho heart of India, aorao sincere penetrating 
analyait ot native pa««ion, of the principle* of anti'jua 
religion and of such mysterious intimations aa stirred the 
aout of tho East long before tho West had begun to 
dream that it had.* aoul. Moreover, I entreated Haro- 
Jim to write no more about robins and skylarks, in a 
landscape of our midland countries, with the village bells 
somewhere in the distance calhog the panahioners to 
church, but to describo the flowers, the fruits, the trees, 
to aether poems firmly among the mountains, the gar- 
dens, the temples, to introduce to us the vivid popula- 
tions of her own voluptuous and unfamiliar province jin 
other words, to be a genuine Indian poet of tho Deccan, 
not a clever machine-made imitator of the English claa- 
•ica. \\ ith tho docility and the rapid appreciation of 
genius, barupni initautly accepted and with as little de- 
u P ° M ! ble “P° n •uggeltion. Since Ifr95, 
she has written, 1 believe, no copy of verse* which endea- 
vour* to conceal the exclusively Indian source of ber 
i°* P ‘ , ,-® ho •Pf ,n E» from tho very toil of India; 

ST«!5! n t ’ K U,0MBh eDlploj '* lh « English language a. 
it* vehicle, baa no other tie with the West. 

The find, characteristic that we have to noto in 
regard to Mr*. Sarojini'* terse is the predominance 
of the lyric dement in them. Her poem* are mostly 

ehort swallow, flight of song." Some are full of 
the rapture of Spring. Some lead us into a world 
of inner ecatacy and spiritual emotion. Other* 
are quivering with the passion of lore. Some 
others lead us with eager hands into tho heaven of 
lDd‘. e lnm.noo, put. The lyrie.pptal uv.riou. 

Ttaf S • Ul *" d ° f tba magic of melody, 
lho following song entitled Tho ,„ 3 

*6 urn ... /voire of U„ 0„V.,o, h.e . 
music and Bweetnessall its own. y 

Send forth tbebfr^nce hieTrml^ P “ iB ’ 
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Or if perchance some perfumed tress 
Bo loosened to the wind’s caress. 

The honeyed hyacinths complain, 

And languish in a tweet distress. 

And, when 1 pause still groves *™ n S. 
(Such loveliness is mine) a throng 

Of nightingales awake and strain 

Ilieir souls into a quivering song. 


Their souls into a quivering ov &• 

Xh. following Spring lyric h» a taunt, ng.we.l- 
nees and exquisite metrical charm. 

Bpringtime, 0!,,¥;t wh.ti. jour 

Watching the petals of gladness unclose . 
Bpringtime. O Springtime, what 

S. root. Ol dotafct in tuo W ot th. .nr.h ? 

The deep religious emotion that abides in the 
' poem To a Buddha staled on a Lotus has a noble 
and uplifting effect. The opening stanza is as 
follows: 

Lord Duddha, on thy Lotus-throne, 

With praying eyes and hands elate, 


With praying eyes ant* — 

What mystic rapure dost thou own, 
immutable and ultimato . 

What peace, ohravished of our ken, 

Annihilate from the world of men ( 
llerB is a perfect love lyric. 

Cover mine eyes, O my Love! 

Mine eyes that aro weary of bliss 
As of light that is poignant and strong, 

O silence my lips with a kiss 
My lip» that are weary of song . 

Shelter my soul, O my Love 1 
My son) is bent low with the pain 

And the buiden ot love, like the grace 
Of a flower that is smitten "‘t" ' 

Ob shelter my soul from thy facet 
As significant and valuable as this wonderful 

S«oiin?BhoJhow fully Ae ? has 

iCrSand ^Hate an Indians 

heart from the day when h» ®P» ^ 

beautiful earth till his eyes are doted by ice 

The following stanzr from her poem In I raise oj 
I,.' ’,.11 appreciate*! I,j tl,„„ ,t,ota.c 
had an insight Into the sweet and gracious w y 
and habits of Indian maidens : 


A Kokila called from a Henna spray : 

Lira I Lirtc l Lira ! Liree l 
’ Hasten maidens, hasten away 

To gather the leaves of the Ilenua tree. 

The tilka’8 red for the brow ol a bride, 

And betel-nut’s red for lips that are sweet; 

But, for lily-hke Ungers and feet, 

The rod, the red of the Henna-tree. 

The grace of the following lines faun her 
Indian Love Song is unique and wonderful : 

Like a serpent to tho calling voice of flutes. 

Glides my heart into thy fingers, O my love . 

Like the perfume in the petals of a rose. 

Hides thy heart within my bosom, 0 my love 1 
Her poem entitled A Cradle Song has an in- 
imitable appropriateness and sweetness. Wo quota 
here only the first stanzaof it : 

From groves of spice. 

O’er fields of rice, 

Athward the lotus-stieam, 

1 bring for you 
A glint with dew ' 

A little lovely dream. 

We shall quote lastly the exquisite poem about 
Suites : 

Lamp or my life, the lips of death 

Have blown thee out with their sudden breath, 

Naught shall revive thy vanished spark 

Love^ must 1 dwell in the living dark ? 


Tree of my life. cruel foot; 

Hath crushed thee down to thy hidden root, 

Naught shall restore thy glory fled ..... 

Khali the blossom live when the treo is dead r 
Lire of my life. Death’s bitter sword 
Hath severed us like a broken word. 

Rent us in twain who are but one... 

Shall the flesh survive when the soul is gone i 
Another trait that we must note in Mrs. Saro- 
jim’a poetical nature is her subtle perception of 
delicate and evanescent shades of feeling and 
ecstacy and the rendering of such emotions in 
verses that have a magic vagueness and sweetness 
and seem to allow us to have a peep'through 

Magic casement opemog on the foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 

The following couplets from Ilumayun to Zobc- 
ida suggest a sweet mystical side of the passion 
of love : 

You haunt my waking like a dream, my slumber 
like a moon, 

Pervade mo like a musky scent, possess me like a 

tune. 

Shall any foolish veil divide my longing from my 

bliss ? 

Shall any fragile curtain hide your beauty from 
• my kiss ? 

What war is this of Thie and Me ? Give o’er the 

wanton strife. 
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The wind* art- dancing in the foreat-trmple. 

And swooning at the holy feet of Night, 

Hush I in Hie ailonca myallc voices aing. 

And make the god* their Incense-offering, 

There are beautiful (natAncea of ftpproprinto 
and attractive Indian imagery everywhere in her 
p^oms but we th&ll content ourrclvca with tho 
following in this sketch : 

I.o 1 bo aeei, 

Like a strange, fated lirido at yet unknown. 

Hi* timid future ihriflking them alone, 

Beneath hot marriagc-vcil of mysteries. 


Mrs, Harojini has not given us beautiful poems 
in blank verso or in the soi.net form. Nor has 
si.o written any poems of considerable length. 
If she will take tip wotk on these lines and apply 
to them her imagination so richly stored with 
beautiful conceptions, so plastic, and so original, 
vro have no doubt that she will be able to give 
to the world works of enduring charm and power 
and be a light and an inspiration to Hen and 
women everywhere in the world. 

roxctreio*. 


Wo do not think that it would be out of ptaco 
if we examine here the limitations of Mrs. Haro- 
jini’a art so far ns can be gathered from her pub- 
lished poems and to suggest that she should give 
us works of beauty in new form* and on now 
poetic subjects which have not yet been attempted 
by her. Her new and emotional renderings of 
the great nnd inspiring legends of the past arc not 
simple or natural or in harmony with the most 
intimate Indian sentiment on tho matter. The 
following is an extract from her poom Damayante 
fo Kola oil the Hour of Exile. 

O King, thy Kingdom who from thee can wreat? 
What fate shall dare uncrown thee from this bresst, 
O god-born lover, whom my love doth gird 
And armour with impregnable delight 
Of Hope’s triumphant kcon flame-carvon a word ? 

If we compare this with the second part of 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta or Site’s Message to her 
beloved from the Asoka forest we can well real- 
ise bow in spite of gorgeous diction nnd imagery 
Mrs. gsrojini’s poem is not real in tone or senti- 
ment and is full of mingled reminiscences from 
the West — from the ideals of chivalry, from mo- 
dern poets like Eric Mackey who speaks of lover 
as having been 

Crowned with a hisa and sceptred with a joy 
itfra. ShrojYnv may davo intended 1 <6ese 
modern renderings of old legends not to be 
entirely antique in spirit but we should remember 
that such renderings are not like the English 
renderings of Greek legends or modern renderings 
of the mnditeval tales of chivalry. These refer 
to dead ideals and have to be vitalised by modern 
conceptions. Tennyson’s Idyll* of Iht King are 
the most famous illustration of tLia method. 
But the ideals embodied in the glorious events of 
India’s past ere yet living idesK It is a great 
task to embody the highest aspects of these ideals 
in noble verse and we wish that Mrs. Sarojini 


Taken all in all Mrs. Kirojini is tho most gifted 
poot of our century in India, .She has not merely 
“ tho vision ai.il the denim ” of a poet, but has the 
voice of a great singer and is a magician in the 
realm of words and emotions creating new worlds 
of thought and feeling. SiiO is one of those poets 
Wbo»e thought* cd rich the blood of the world, 


and who lead mankind by the force of their emo- 
tional appeal to higher stages of aspiration and 
achievement. It is the expectation and prayer of 
All of us who are her countrymen that she will 
live long and givo us works of beauty that will en- 
dure for over and thrill us with new and elevating 
emotions. We shall conclude this sketch by quot- 
ing a poem on Mrs. Harojini that appeared rome- 
time ago in the pages of The Indian Review. 


Thou sweetest ainger of our day, 

Welt-vcried in song-craft of the West! 

Ah' sing thy bright enchanting lay 

In fresh and wondrous beauty drest 
Crowned with the rose* of thy rhymes 
And thy fair lotuses of song. 

Our India ’mid her sister climes 

Shines like the moon her star* among. 

Thy thought’s Aglow with fancy’s light 
Thy fancy sobered by thy thought 
Thou singcst Lore’* compelling might 

And for its triumphs thou hast fought 
Thou mingtest in melodious verse 

T*Uh?i?.r* n " th ,nd v G '?. w of thought 

' v,lh that new speech, direct »nd terse, 

Which England's mighty sons have taught 
Our atmosphere of fact and prose 
« .A" 15 . moaern fl *unted aoullessncss 
Hath left untouched thy soul’s bright rose. 

Its perfuiflo and its loveliness. 

Oh Queen of all our minstrel throng' 

Tour forth thy bright inspired song 
For our loved land’s undying fame! 
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if TIFjRFj are three great fchools °f i V f a * n l U 
h that came to be successively established by 
» three greet thinkers of Southern India. 
The latest of them was Sri Madhwacharya. 
lie institutes ft comparative stu.ly of tborommon 
and oldest authorities, and interprets them in the 
light of sound logic, giving full value to the 
internal evidence befoie he arrives at hm conclu- 
sions. This featmo gives tho study of Sri 
Madhwa's works a historical importance ns throw- 
ing light either on a very eaily stage, or on differ- 
ent stage*, of philosophical thinking. 

THE INFLUENCES IN TllE COUNTRT. 

When ha omo lonvarl a. n new interpreter ot 
[lie Velina and Veilantn Sntnra in 'he teiJHe ot 
the twoltth century, the country wee 
with tho .tufly «I th" AJeeltlf Philosophy. 
II, e prmlllnp etndy, however, hed not moch 
interfered with th. cry.telli.eil ™li«>»»’ 
end practice.. The religion. and phil rsophicel 
literature l..r e ely cen.i.ted ot d, electee, and 
polemic, full ot rophietry, mostly wrrtten in the 
old style. Oreet e.'udition we. otter, displaynj 
to confound tiro ordinary thinker, whreh f.llcd 
the macaco with wonder and hltnd admiration. So, 
when ho bc e rn to urge hie .Hong objection. 

to tho view, of older interpreter., he we, 

challenged to expound tho true Audio Philo- 
sophy, and ho Chco to present hi. view, hy 
moans ot quotation, from work, winch were, 
at the time, admitted to ha great aothor.Mes, 
and by mean, of th. Logic recogmewl kj l- 
authoriliee, rir , the Veda., P.incharalra, Mn«h 
and Itrahnnatarka, to which lft constant ref.rcnco 
is eiven in bis work 1- 


the scorr. of rnn fatee 
Thus wo see that lie dnos not claim any ctigi- 
ndity on bis part for Urn system- He comes for- 
ward only as an ortl.odoa interpreter of the .) .tern 
which tho Ilral.miS.it, a. are intended to teaoh. 

A foreign critic justly olwe.vc, th.l l 

of Philosophy taught hy Sn Hsdhw.ich . J. 
flops not seem to commend itself to many, p y 
Wansn ihrv are prejudiced by the name 
tic rhilosopby’, which, ho Hunks is * 
and that, it properly presented, it will find m 
10 


readme in the world than any other. Accordingly, 
it i. purposed to .ketch here, a very general view 
of tho cardinal principles and of the general course 
of reasoning employed to maintain them. 

ruiLosornY defined. 

Now, wisdom cannot be what it is if it did not 
imply invariable reference to ‘ TRUTUf or reality 
or facts, that i*, to things as such and as they a.*e 
in tho given place and time. For the purposes of tho 
present paper, philosophy may be taken to mean : 

(I) A system of knowledge always having reference 
to Truth, that i», things as they are both in their 
gross forms and in their subtle and ultimate state; 
and (II) A system of teaching or writing which is 
devoted to investigation into the nature of things as 
a means of attaining to such a knowledge of Truth. 

The Acharya first tells us that ‘Truth’ is insepar- 
able from things that are true. Accordingly, his sys- 
tem deals with the ultimate and mrst general ques- 
tion, wlmt things are fundamentally true, why they 
ehould be accepted ns such, what relations do 
subsist and can be logically conceived to subsist 
or maintained, on nuthoritj, between the funda- 
mental*, or between them and their products, or 
between the several products. 

A reasoned and general system of religion of 
any stability must stand on a worthy philosophical 
view of all the related things in the range of 
knowledge. It is therefore, of great advan- 
tage at the very threshold to give or receive the 
warning that, at every step, we should be careful 
not to jump out of the only ground cn which wo 
can possibly stand. 

KNOWLEDGE : ITS RELATIVITY. 

Now then, the enquiry starts naturally with a 
survey of that fundamontil ground, namely 
'Thought or Knowledge. Only on this avail- 
able "ground, Sri Madhwa rests his philo- 
sophy ns well ss his religion. Thought or 
Knowledge, whether it is the experience of common 
parlance or some essential property, of some 
substratum, or that substance itself, it cannot be 
what it is or must be, when the Knower 
and tho Known correlated to Thought are 
denied, or are .not admitted; for such den-, 
ial cumot cease to be Belf-destructive. Thus, 
in tho Acharya’s system, consistency rules and 
exercises a sovereign power over nil Thought, and 
iis correlatives, and must therefore commend itself 
to all these that respect tho Laws of Thinking. 

THE V EDAS AND LOGIC. 

Ir> his view, tho Vedas are the representa- 
tives (in sound) of the ideas of all times, and he 
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You *ro the heart within mj heart, the life within Barejinl’* verve*. Th« following are two beauti- 
fy Hf«* f ul Ntanz ifl from tier Chavijml HI mo tits ; 


Ilora isftn exquisite stanzi from The Vaneev/ Irfre, 
*Iho rmwlo sighs and ahunbesa. 

It stir* and sleeps again 

limb, It walit* and vteepn and murmurs 
Liko * woman's heart in pain > 

Nov* It laughs and rail* and coaiw, 

Uko a lover In the night. 

Now it parts with sudden lookup, 

Now It «ob* with spent delight. 

There uto numerous single line# and ataman 
scattered throughout her poems that thrill us with 
new and mjeticol, hut true and sincere, render- 
ings of sweet and noble emotions. The following 
nro but a few of them : 

“The wind ties asleep in the arms o! the dawn like 
a child that has cried all night." 


Only to girdle a girl's dark tresses 
Your flagrant hearts are uncurled; 

Onlr to gsilsnd the vernal breezes 
Your fragile stars are unf u« led. 

You mako no tout In your purposeless beauty 
To serve or profit the world. 

Yet, 'tis of too thro’ the moonlit ap.es 
That maidens and minstrels sing. 

And lay jour buds on the great god's attar, 

O radiant blossoms that fling 

Your rich, voluptuous, tnsgical perfutno 
To rtviab the winds of Spring. 

The following parmpo is equal!/ beautiful *nd 
illustrative of her altitude towards nature. It 
is from her poem on Kcslacy. 


"Thread with mellow laughter the petals of delight.*' 

11 But in tho dcsolato hour of midnight, when 

An ccatacy of starry ailcneo sleeps 

On tho atill mountains and tho soundless deeps, 

And my aoul hungers for thy voice, O, then, 

Love, liko tho magic of wild melodies. 

Let thy soul answer mi no across the seas ! " 

“ The fragrant posce of the twilight’* bceath. 

And the mystio silence that men call death.” 

" Revive me, 1 pray, with tho magical nectar that 
dwells in tho flower of thy kits. 

" O hushed tlio eager feet that knew tho steep 
And intricato ways of ecstasy and sighs 1 
And dumb with alien slumber, din and deep. 

The living heart that was love's paradise." 

“Alone, O Love, I breast tho shimmering waves. 

The changing tides of life's familiar streams, 

Wide sens of hope, swift rivers of desire, 

The moon-enchanted estuary of dreams. 

But no compassionate wind or comforting star 
Brings me sweet word of tluno abiding place. — 

In what predestined hour of joy or tears 
Bhall 1 attain the sanctuary of thy r#co ?* 

"IVhat tender eestscy of praver and praisa * 

Or lyric flower of my impassioned days ? " 

“ But now, fn the memoned dusk you seem 
The glimmering ghosts of a bygone dream.” 

We might quote many more lines and stanzas 
but have to stop with tho above in this sketch lest 
it should outgrow all reasonable bounds of space* 
The next aspect of Mrs. Sarojini’s poetry that 
deserves consideration is the character of her na- 
ture poetry. To her, nature does not convey In- 
communicable messages of peace and joy and inner 
illumination. Nature is to her what it was to 
Tennyson — a background for the portraiture of 
human emotions. Hut the ecstacy of the heart 
that wakes into being at the sight of the loveli- 
ness of the world is beautifully oxpressad in words 
that thrill with a passion of happiness in Mrs, 


Bhall we In the mi Jit of hfo'a exquisite chorus 
Remember our grief, 

O heart, when the rapturous season is, o'er us 
Of blossom and leaf? 

Tliolr Joy from the birds and tho streams let us borrow, 
O heart! let ua slug, , 

Tho years sro before us for weeping and sorrow...... 

J'O-riay it is 6priog I 

Ono of tho most pleasing and noble character* 
isticsof Mrs. Sirojmi's poetry is the passionate 
love of our beloved motherland that throbs in 
them. At a time when tho inhabitant* of this land 
nro Cted by tho idea of a happy and united 
motherland — of India crowned with the IIim*l a * 
yaa and with her Ictus fwt washed by the adoring 
cceao, it would bo an anomaly if the mo»t gifted 
poet of the nge should not feel the passion of love 
of India in her heart and give it tuneful and Up- 
lifting utterance. The following poem To India 
is worth quoting and remembering: 

O yoong through all thy immemorial years 1 
Rise, Mother, nso, regenerate from thy gloom. 

And, like a brido high-mated with the spheres, 

Beget new glories from thy ageless womb 1 
Tbo nations thst in fettered darkness weep 
Crave thee to lead them where great mornings 

break. 

Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep? 

Arise and answer for thy children's askol 

Thy futuro calls theo with a manifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast J 
IVaken, O slumbering Mother and be crowned, 
lYho once were Empress of the Sovereign Past. 

Another excellent trait of her poetry is the high 
and exalted view sketches of the function of poesy 
in life. She has an assured belief in the poet’* 
great miwion in this world. In her poem en- 
titled In the forest the says ; 
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But soon wo must rise, O my heart, we mast 

wander again 

Into the ward the world and the strife of the throng; 
Let us rise, 0 my heart, let us gather tho dreams 

that remain. 

We will conquer tho Borrow of life with the sorrow 
. ot song. 

Again, she sings in The Fairy Isle of Jan jar a z 
There brave hearts carry the sword at battle, 

*Tia mine to carry the banner of song, 

The solace of faith to the lips that falter. 

The succour of hope to the hands that fail. 

The tidings of joy when Peace shall triumph, 

When Truth shall conquer and Love prevail. 

. Having considered thus far the qualities of 
Mrs. Sarojini's poetic natter and her poetic ideals, 
we shall proceed to consider the qualities of her 
poetic form. ,Tho first quality that deserves our 
attention is what has bsen stated prominently in 
Arthur Symons' Introduction to The Gohltn Thres- 
hold as the “bird-like quality of song." There 
is a thorough air of naturalness, freedom, and de- 
light about her songs and lyrics. She seems to be 

Balling with supremo dominion 
Through tho azure deep of air, 
and it seems as if 

With her clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be. « 

The following stanza from her poem entitled 
To dly Fairy Fancies seems to embody her spirit'* 
soaring into a higher heaven of thought and feel- 
ing than is given to others : 

Nay, no longer 1 may hold you, 

In my spirits’ soft caresson, 

Not like lotus leavo* enfold yon 
_ In the tangles o! inv ti esses. 

Fairv fancier, fly away 1 

To the white cloud-wildernesses, 

Fly away 1 

The next charactcrim ic of her poetic style thit 
di nerve* to he noted is her exqtmile melody of 
rhythm and consummate mastery of metrical 
form. She has tried many lueti es and has succeed' 
ed in all of them. One ol her favourite metrical 
devices is the intioduction of ansprcstic feet in 
the middle of iambic measures. To do this success- 
fully one should have an unerring ear for the finest 
cadences and harmonies of language. This device 
enables her to give a lilt to her song, and a quick- 
ness of movement, that are exquisitely melodious 
and delightful to trained ears. The following is 
an excellent example of her method : — 


Our laya are of cities whoso lustre is shed. 

The laughter and beauty of women long dead 
The iword of old hatttes, the crown of old kings 
Ana happy and simple and sorrowful things. * 


Her mastery of ever complex and long metrical 
structures is apparent from her poem as The 
Indian ’Dance) a. We quote here only one stranza 
from it.‘ 

The scents of red roses and sandalwood flutter 
end die in the maze of their gem tangled hair. 

And smiles are entwining like magical serpents tho 
poppies of lipa that are opiate-sweet; 

Their glittering garments of purple are burning like 
tremulous dawns in the quivering air. 

And exquisite, subtle and slow are the tinkle and 
tread of their rhythmical and slumber-soft feet. 

She has not attempted much in blank verse or 
in the eonnet form as yet. But her poems exhibit 
a marvellous melody and rhythmical grace, and 
cling to the mind long after they are read, 

Like memory of music fled 
lake aught that for its grace may he 
Dear and yet dearer for its mystery. 

Further, we should have an adequate recogni- 
tion of her jewelled beauty of phrase, and her sub- 
tle magic ot imaginative temperament that makes 
her illuminate by a single flash of epithet a 
world of new ideas end feelings and unfamiliar 
relations between familiar things and spiritual 
meanings and joys in facts which convey no mes- 
sages to ordinary ears, A few illustrations of her 
illuminating epithetB and ideas are given below — 


“She sway* like a flower in tho wind of our song” 
“Trf tho koil-hauntcd river-isles where lotus lilies 
glisten ” 

“Of bridal-songs and cradle-songs and sandal-scent- 
ed leisure " 

“Your ancient forests hoard and hold 
The legends of their centuried sleep ” 

“An ecstasy ot starry silence sleepy ■ 

On the still mountains and the soundless deeps " 
“And fsith that dreams of a tarrying morn, ,, 
The fragrant peace o£ the twilight's breath " 

“The moonless vigils Of her lonely night” 

Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion,' 

And hopo that conquers immemorial hate ” 

“ Fireflies weaving aerial dances 
In fragile rhythms of Bickering gold.” 


Another characteristic of Mrs, Sarojini's poetic 
style that has to be noted is the exclusively 
Indian character of the imagery end sentiment 
that pervade her poems. Her poems are full of 
beautiful reminiFcences from ancient poetry and 
legends and references to the beautiful customs 
and habits that rule Indian modes of thought and 
action. The following is an admirable illustration of 
this aspect of her gerius. It j s from her pcem Ltili. 

A caste mark 0n the stare brows of ffearen, 

J-be golden moon burns sacred, solemn, bright, 
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TUB NATURE OF THE WORD AS kVIDEXCE. 

The authoritativene^of the Won! or Testimony 
bus a peeuli ir Higmficauce and requires a special 
etfurt of the modern mind to perceive the force of 
admitting it as such. 

SiIkU oi Testimony may, for all piartical pur- 
puses, he supposed a reconJ, rather a permanent 
exponent, of ide w (ctern d or other, afi the c ise may 
he), winch, not being within the tango of our 
sense expeiienco, aie still conveyed to us by the 
power of the Word. 

VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

If a certain item of sense- perception is indis- 
putably correct and valid, it would then be im- 
possible to accept as valid a statement contradic- 
ting that. Moreover, our understanding of the 
language is generally based onour sense experience 
and only through this, language can help us to 
conceive things and facts, when these me be- 
yond the range of direct observation or of Infer- 
ence. Thus the A ch*r) a recognises the impor- 
tance of tsei se-l’erceptlon as the first opening 
of KiSgiteS of Kll >w|edge to he ad]u(red thiough 
other means than Hulf-intuition. In human nature, 
intuition, though the very basis, is yet limit- 
ed in many respects in the case of tho souls. 

The next point to be constantly borne in mind 
is that, if sense- perception furnishes facta on 
which the process of reisoning primarily depends, 
tho Word does it on a laiger scale in relation to 
xvhat may lie beyond the range of our senses. 
Neither Pruti/ahsha nor iSliMu (Word) can be 
treatednsa variety of /li/fleiicc, since the processes 
involved in this aro not required In the other two. 

OBJECTIVE REJLITV. 

From what has been mid it is clear that tho 
theory of knowledge as maintained hero implies 
objective existence and reality cf things, facts, or 
aspects in relation to the Self as the knower. 
Then the reality of such objective existence or 
aspect ie tho first of the philosophical points to bo 
considered. From the logical conception of a 
fact or Reality, there is no necessity for supposing 
that whatever is not eternal or unchanging cannot 
be Truth or reality or fact. Even a phenomenon 
that may last for a single moment is a facb and 
the perception thereof as a phenomenon is a true 
and correct perception. In the first place, know- 
ledge generally implies an object as existing out 
of itself. With reference to such an object the 
primary notion takes the form “ it is a thing," 
more correctly, “ if is" (the positive). The notion 


‘ if is not ’ (the negative), surely depends upon tho 
primary positive notion ‘if is'; for without this 
ifcference, the second notion does not arise. Ifenco 
we have a practical definition That with refer- 
ence to which the notion ‘if is not’ cannot 
piim.ariiy arise at alt times ar at ail places, 
constitutes the existence {being) nf a thing. 
When a perception mises of the knowing Seif 
or of anything else, its existence is implied 
in the very first apprehension, as also the 
reality or validity cf the apprehension. If 
in certain cases, the peiception happens to be at 
variance with the facts implied in it, and it is to 
be given up as false, some other perception, nt 
least, that which provos tho preceding to be a 
mistake, must certainly claim this reality and 
validity ; otherwise, every notion would have to 
be given up as a mistake without proof — a posi- 
tion that cannot save one from self-contradiction. 

Bn EDA Oli DIFFERENCE. 

Furthei , the ideas of distinction cannot bo 
accounted for, so long as no intrinsic essential 
peculiarities «r« admitted in the things themselves 
which are connected ss causes with the several 
notions. Therefore, the Acliaiya holds that 
in the proper exercise of the senses and faculties 
all the appiehonsions or notions are ’representa- 
tives of Truth. Hence, the un-ioipeached 
notions implying relations piove difference to 
be a truth whether it is in things or aspects. 
This is the next most fundamental principle. 

DIFFERENCE — WHETHER CONVENTIONAL. 

Could we not dispose of the nutionof difference as 
conventional? Wecannol; for if a certain distinction 
be called conventional, it does not mean it is false. 
We have the ordinary distinction as positive and 
negative. In the ordinary acceptation, it cannot be 
proved absolutely unreal. It does not cease to be, 
even if wo use the terms in a different order. 
Wherein has convention its own origin ? It is not 
possible to conceive that mere convention could 
make the distinction which is not. On the other 
hand, when distinction already exists, convention 
steps in in the use of the term or of any such mark 
to denote tho distinctness and thereby to help 
memory and further thought, and facilitate 
communication. So the term is conventional 
and it may not matter whether this termor 
that is appropriated to denote this Or that aspect 
or thing of those under consideration. Such 
terms either need not be unreal. Nothing 
could be found to prove that things causing the 
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substance absolutely homogeneous. 
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have such prevailing kindred natmo as may ■* « 
to bo consideied under one class terming a pracU 
cally homogennoua heap or ma8a : Th y 
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£ i ag q doe. not neres.itoto the recognition of a sub 
stvnce in genera! to be absolutely identical either 

In no” n«ity •>< quality, «“P* I? * v 

thou-bt or to. ce.i rxj>rmio‘t or by regarding things 
to bo . neb under pecul.ar condition « S I«U lender 
.neb conditiont imagined or instituted Ij y 

nii'.ht exhibit a .imilar form of virtue, but this 
cannot f.rov. that their diff.ro, it, .ting virtue. ore 
not at all. Ilenco jiralrifi or untntol igent matter 
(which is tile physical mutter of tile modern or 
the materialistic science, lit to b„ weighed or ana. 
lvsed, or treated io over .0 many ways), which in 
conjunction with » lores or force, may variously 
fall into combinations o! its own constituent prin- 
ciple., and according to proportions, yield different 
__.i ..„r.,i rwrtiS urt.u is uhilosonlucally and logtc- 
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triples, and according to proportions, yield dilleron. 
and useful product., i. philosophically and logic- 
ally conceived to be one, i e , on. iiiKl of substanc , 
from the ruling common characteristic of ben iy 
subject to modification. When this is thus found 
to be one distinct nature, a notber by vii tue of what 
tha same understanding implies must be admitted 
as exhibiting a diffeient set of characteristics. Ihe 
mental and moral phenomena refuse to be 
resolved into that modifiable ponderous physical 
substance ; for, supposing for a moment that they 
could be so resolved, it would then be the absolute 
annihilation or denial of the mental and moral 
nature kb having Teally no causal or germinal ex- 
istence. The difficulty of taking up such a posi- 
tion being so evident, some have found it easier 
and more agreeable to hold that all physical mat- 
ter or phenomena, if at all, exist only in idea and 
might be resolved into ides, which, must however, 
ultimately stand unrelated. Thus the two views 
are mutually exclusive, though both the sides ap- 
pear to be in actual combination, and hence, in 
observation too.. 
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: be se«n that (1) in this system a special signifi- 
cance is attached to I’urusharlha the chief 
good, which the Intelligent being thirsts after to 
. attain ; (2) the means with which we are endowed 
and are working are not naturally discredited ; 
i (3) -that everything concrete or abstract 
'.proved to be truth or pioved inherent in the 
r truth has a real value and purpose, (4) that 
Knowledge essential and experiential are both use- 
‘fut attributes of the limited Intelligent being (5) 
that the senses in their norma) and sound condi- 
tion and the Eternal Testimony consistently inter- 
preted are the sourees ef alt reliable knowledge; 
(0) that the limitations of knowledge in the finite 
jiva is no impediment to obtaining a true percep. 
tion of the Absolute to tne necessary extent (7) 
that the attributes of the Absolute are as Absolute 
’ as itself and are essentially the same so as not to 
< become its limitatiors in any manner ; (8) that 
1 difleienee or distinctness is a characteristic of 
.everything, since anything that is perceived is per- 
ceived to be distinct from everything, either 
.generally or specially; (9) that the property of 
Particularity enables ue to abstract the various 
aspects of one and the same thing and to speak of 
them as separate things while the identity of the 
thing is not interfered with ; (10) that on the 
strength of the only reliable evidence vouchsafed 
to us absolute identity of all that appear different 
. ceases to be accept »ble; (11) that the three kinds' 
.of entities are the least to which all the pheno- 
mena can possibly be reduced, and they cannot be 
'fewer to afford a consistent explanation ; and (12) 
that the philosophic!! dignity of oneness of all is 
questioned on the strength of evidence as tested 
. by logic, and, inspite of various analogies and 
grand scientific enquiries, that oneness hoped 
• ifor in the end would only stand in inexplicable 
destitution of purpose, either in the beginning or 
-St Cfte cunci'uSion. &w'y each of Cfte points Gave 
been .touched upon as are necessary for the general 
reader .to have a clear idea of the distinctive 
character* of ‘ Sri Madhw&'s philosophical views. 
Many more points of special interest to a phitoso- 
Vpbica) thinker or those necessary for showing the 
strength of the system to full advantage, or logical 
interpretations of the TJpani«had passages seem- 
ing to contradict Sri MadbwVa views are beyond 
the scope of this sketch. 

, More than any other, the one feature that has 
been brought out is Sri Madhwa'a contention that 
the validity of sense experience cannot be totally 
impeached and the Srutis cannot be interpreted as 
contradicting either that experience or any psycho- 
logical law, that no transcendental positions con- 
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fcradictmg them can be admissible. The realis- 
tic view of the phenomenal world as well as 
of its positive causes expressed in the Rigveda 
(vide Mandalas II to VII) and the condemnation 
of the opposite view in the Bhagavad Gita (chap. 
xvi-B ire.) afford an enormous strength to Ilia 
psychological data. Ho tells us that in the par- 
ticulars of a class the pointa of community in one 
are not identical with those in another, but they 
are only two sets like each other. The points of 
difference equally foim the essence of each indivi- 
dual and thus the full contents of a particular 
cotnpriso both the points of community and thosa 
of difference. If those are real, no reason can be 
ppftn why these alone should be thought unreal . 
Both being equally real as the essence of the 
thing, he cannot see that mere difference in the 
essential nature between one and another could 
become the source of misery or defect. 

The cause of misery must be found in the 
peculiarities of each Jtva, or in some circum- 
stances such as passions, all culminating in some 
ignorance or misapprehension, which cannot with 
any propriety be supposed to limit the Unlimited 
Intelligence, from which on the other haod, the 
limited intelligence cannot without help rise to 
the realisation of a belter and ever blessed state. 
Accordingly the SutraJcara has shown how the 
gradation or difference' does not in any manner 
mar the sense of perfect hlea«edness of the jivas 
in the heavenly kingdom. Similarly the guiuzs 
known as Satva, Rajas, and Tanias are those to he 
eschewed, bub not the qualities (i.e , the properties) 
of wisdom, nobility, power and such excellent and 
essential attributes which make the individual; 
for these cannot go -at all. This ■ is absolutely 
true of the Lord whom the gunas of prairili 
could never assail. In fine the theory of Sri 
Madhwa comes forward to exhibit the truth on 
the basis that the causes or" our moral aspirations 
are absolutely real ; those conscious aspirations are 
equally real; and the realisation of those aspira- 
tions must be and is a gloriously absolute and 
conscious reality — a , position which alone he 
thinks confers true dignify on a philosophical view. 
It must be edifying to our understanding to 
conclude that the religious ahd moral laws should 
if at all, commend themselves for acceptance as 
resting upon such a background of philosophical 
positions full of consistent promise. In conclusion 
we shall, with Sri Madbwa always praise the 
perfectly good and wise Lord and pray for a flood 
of light which will ever discover the pure and 
simple truth to our limited yet unbewildered 
sense. 
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gcnce. Thus a grand purpose U read through 
the change? that urn produced to, and withdrawn 
from, the view of the jiva. AVhen thus the 
principle of essential distinction ia recog- 
nised between the entities, the Evolution 
cannot be considered to have any particular value 
with reference to that Matter alone. Though 
this matter anil the spiritual essence cannot he- 
enme mixed up into ft substance of one nature or 
of a third nature, etill Matter does exist only for 
the uses of the other, and hence tire states of its 
gross evolution are intended to contribute to the 
subtle evolution of the light of understanding in 
the spiritual being whoso essence does not thereby 
become modified. If then the course of evolution 
in Matter should depend upon the course that has 
to ho passed through by the spiritual being, and 
if the latter course should be regulated by the 
peculiarities resting in the jiva and consequently 
the line appointed by the guiding Omniscience, thn 
course of Evolution cannot, and need net, bo as per- 
fectly straight and advancing only onwards ns wo 
woulilhaveit. Thoprinciploboingto givethe spirit- 
ual entity all those experiences that may give 
the development necessary for the attainment and 
the intelligent and intelligible realisation of the 
• final goal, nnd as it is to ho reached severally by 
those beings, the law 0 f Evolution should bo taken 
to work as modified by Karma, which necessarily 
works in a z'gzrg course. 

KNOWLEDGE 3FS3VCV9 AST/ NOS BSX1VOVS. 

Tho intelligent being must, by virtue of its 
own essence, know certain things directly , either 
its own aspects or other objects ever present to it. 
Thatistogayp'tins non sensuous knowledge. When 
wo have filled it limilod intelligence, tho non- 
mnnuotis knowledge it. has, though very neiessary, 
cannot bo very considerable ; nor should the mis- 
take bo made that it possesses all tho required 
knowtedgo lither • on tho other hand it has essen- 
tially tho faculty to extend within certain 
limits tlio sphere of its understanding by tho 
experiences which the conditions nro intended to 
bring about. Tho non-nonsuous knowledge is 
called snlshi guana nnd the Self constitutes by it- 
self the faculty of perceiving directly, and 
henco it is snlxhin. Tho details of non- 
eonsHOtis knowledge lie dormant in tho case 
of many souls, and in fact their attention is moro 
strongly drawn to sensuous pro?onf itions This 
state of tho soul is described as tavixfiruhandha ; 
for while in that, condition tho soul happens to bo 
engrossed with the passing cirmmstances made 
sufficiently attractive, why, in an over powering 
degreo, though not, after all, without a purpose 


even therein. That i«, the jiv a is, in the long 
run, expected to discover how forgetful ho has 
been of his own nature and of the Lord and other 
things of permanent and absolute interest, which 
he could realise only hy contrast, and by the 
disgust nnd dissatisfaction he must feel and 
develop towards them. 

SAUS&RA OR BONDAGE. 

The bondage or tho evident limitation by a body 
or bodies which appear to be the impediment to 
such realisation is by some regarded as only seem- 
ing or unreal ; it is said that the unreal seems to 
be real through Ignorance, against which difficul- 
ties have been alroidy raised; for they hold that, 
being unreal, the bondage cm possibly vanish 
when tho veil of Ignoranco is raised. Sri 
Madhwa Bays that tho limited intelligences aro 
in real bondage, since thoy nro eternal nnd 
ever capable of some essential perception, 
desire, and activity, which differ in each both 
in kind nnd degree, nnd they are, therefore, 
naturally invested like unto a seed with an (appro- 
priate husk of n lingaiareera, that is a subtle body 
of pmlrili, which is a reality distinct from the 
ossence of the Intelligent being. When it is said 
that the bondage is real, it does not mean it is tho 
essential nature of the being, Tho Lard in 
His perfect wisdom, not according to our 
wisdom ngreeablo to our desires nnd wishes, 
institutes those roil conditions of bondage; 
Ho also raises us from their midst when the 
evolution of our nature is complete. Thus tho 
responsibility which the moral being must bear is 
not merely phenomenal, but has a firm basis and 
significance, though not generally pirceivod by 
us —(vide author’s summary of the 18th chapter 
of the Gita) 

KARMA AND KNOWLEDGE. 


” . v. v»u.K«ra niui sneir 

conditions are thus conceived to be real, it is easy 
to see that they have to do Karma, that is to 
work so ns to gain that knowledge which should 
engender devotion to nnd Recurs the grice of 
Ilrahman. Directly from this position it is 
clearly soen that the prescribed Karma is tho 
means of the required knowledge which in its 
turr* purified and exalted l»y devotion is tho iro- 
mediato and most important stop towards the 
goal Henco knowledge is superior to Karma 
but they are not antagonistic, which might appear 
to be the case under some confusion of ideas 
The Karma spoken of in-the foregoing para, 
graph ,, o means to knowledge enjoined upon the 
ES nnd M 8 .' ,eh * conR > s <» of duties that one 

. should necessarily perform. Again Karma ! s often 
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THE JEWS IN COCHIN. 

BY Mr. A. I. BIMON. 


The advent of the Jews of Cochin (by 
if “ Jew," for the purpose of this article, I 
mean, the " whito Jews") to Malabar 
dates back from the beginning of Christian e,a 
The Jens who are bring at present in Cochin 
hare no authentic records of their own relating 
to their arrival and settlement in Malabar. His- 
torians nod travellers have suggested much earlier 
dates; for instance, (1) with Solomon', fleet 
(Basnage) (2) through the Assyrian captivity of 
the ten tribe, (Valentine), (3) through the Baby- 
lonian captivity (Hamilton). But, recording !„ 
their own tradition, handed down from father to 
son fragments of which had been reduced to 

mVn -*?' tl,8? *° Malabar 

V.° w ,ter tbe *struction of th. 

econd temple bythe Koreans, and tliefinal desol,. 
tmn of Jerusalem, This date appears to have 
received confirmation from th, lS c n, 
weH a, from the Jlahomedan historians of later 

They settled down in vaiious parts of Malabar 

” r.’t ia t7m ? . in °->l-»«. t , „ , own 

at that tune os Anjuvannom or Shiogley o„d 

helped them to find favour in th. eye, of Iho Em 

C ™ c P ™*' vt ° ™S”ed f rom doa to 

Cape Comorm and by whom they were received 

in thia country with paternal love. They were 
there for about 300 years .mom. * 7 

•'neither they nor their "CSer.Tnt » td 

t™ g t'aVri f"«e and ,o"r 

Vanraar, the then Chem nJ trav,. 

y , 6 , 10 th eir possession. This deed 

eatimation^in e w h ieh g 'tbe <i cnl S ° b! H b 

peaceable and (OM^' 

They form at the .am. time a v.lo.'bl. . i ‘'i 
the ...rice, rendered b, the Jew, “'„Vy 


of their colonization and to its ruler. They liVed 
m Cranganore In great prosperity for about a 
thousand years, under the jurisdiction of tho 
Malabar Emperor; but no monuments, either 
literary or historical have survived the catastro- 
phes that befell them in the XVI century. The 
trade was probably entirely in their own' hands 
which brought to them increased wealth, prestige 
and influence. They also made many converts 
from the natives of the country as well as from 
their sieves. 

They received miny reinforcements from those 
who left Europe and other parts of the world in 
consequence of the relentless persecution they 
experienced in those places. Among these were 
tho sage R. Samuel, and his son the Levite R. 
Judah — the Jewish Shakespeare — who bad come 
from Spain. 

The relation between the Jews and other 
peoples in Oranganore, especially the Christians 
bore little or none of an undesirable nature. 
According to the second Syrian copper plates, a 
grant of land to build a church was made with 
the concurrence of the Jewish and Christian 
dynasties in Malabar— being appointed the 
joint-protectors of the land and the* Church 
endowed. As pointed out by Rev. Gundert 
\., ra */° urnal °f Literature and Science, 
April 1844), this pioves the friendship that .< 
existed between the two communities. 

The subsequent history of the Jews in Cran- 
ganore consists of a series of catastrophes which 
Jea to their complete- expatriation from that 
country The converts made by them increased 
>n number and about the fourteenth century, 
became so very turbulent that they demanded 

r’“ y 7 ,lh ,h ’ , ™’ p™p". «•?■! ti.. right ot 

tnl.rm.rri.ge A, a consequence, a serious fight 
• ™. ,e which the total destruction of tbe Jew. 
woold hay. f„Bo.ed but f„ r th, kindly interv.n- 
1”, ',, ’, th ‘ Princva who brought th. 

driving th. majority of 
this r.vnlfc a- 6 CD . untr y- Simultaneously with 
thm.T ' ’’'•'“■‘e™ «™. among the J.w, 

!™Tlv "T P» br ” lh "» •» th. ruling 
Eh” J £rln T . quarrell'd f„ r the Chi.fU.ii. .hip nf 
killed P th. ’’ ‘a* youn g er brother Joseph 
tl. sL, „t .n' r “T-l ,b « throne. But 
Ebl Tati™ u‘ s”'”"’"’"* Prince, .upported by 
End In d • * -ringed their fatiT'a de.th 

Imo.E th. I “ tnnrb destruction 

“th ' Th * K>li ™ ruler, perh.pa 

took into hi ° P rev ®nt further di.turbance, 
took into h« own lle 
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„! their principality. Til. !«■* fin^em 
ol Or.ng.nnre had thus com, to an end I •"* aU 

clorr departed. Emigration of many Jew. to Cochin 

6 , f„u« resulted from these events, while 

Mahomedan hi.tori.n Zeeniidoen, “ 

Crang.noce, with the entire approbation of the 
z'morio, put to death a great number of Jew. 
and drove the rent to. village in the neighbour- 
hood To bring the Jewish history of Cr.nganore 
to a close, tho Portuguese c.me »h.™ early >n to 
XVI century and being accustomed to seeing tl is 

ancient nation oppressed in Europe begaieto 
treat the remnant of the former eommupity who 
were already in a .tat. of d l.st.tutiuo and t. 
escape the intolerance and bigotry of the Portu 
gn.se," they, in * body, finally left ‘ 0 ,'*X° d °™ 
for Oochin »n the memorable year 1565. The 


for Oochin in tne mtmocauic V u a ... 
truction of Or.ng.nore the Jews tonribed “ be- 
ieg like the desolation of Jerusalem in miniature, 

* In’coehiu 1 ! the B.jab, “ with a liberality that can 
hardly ha understood” to us. the words of Sir 
Charles I/iweon, gave them a big piece of land 
to-froa- to build their houses and synagogue 
which was constructed in 1568 osar one of tie 
most celebrated tempi™ in Cochin eitu.ted in the 
Muttancherry palace grounds, a eingle boundary 
wall eeparating the two places of worship. It is 
in this palace that the coronation ceremony of the 
Buceessive Bajahs is celebrated end it li in this 
temple that the ruling Chiefs have to w"V«lnp be- 
fore they ere installed on the mamoi The tolera- 
tion that the Jews enjoyed hers le almost incon- 
ceivable when we compare the condition of their 
co-religiooiets in other part, of the "°r , d. 

At this time the Portuguese aleo had come to 
Oochin and built a fort there. The relation of the 
iTw, with the R.jab, with the rest of h» •■*)««■ 
and lastly with the Portuguese is best d.scnbed 
in the words of Van Linsehoten (who visited Cochin 
in 1581) in his Itinerarium pu b '' !h ' 8 *“ 1596 
and translated intn English in J? 58 ' ‘ aj .,' 

“ Without Cxhin, among the Malabares, there 
dwelleth else divers Moore that believe in Maho- 
met and many J.wes.thal are very non »ndthere 
live freely (without beiog hindered or impeached) 
for their religion, aa also the Mohometena, with 
their churches which they call mesquiten i, the 

Brahmans likewise (which ere the Spin ua 

Malabares itndi.nsjb.v. tb.ir idol, and 
houses of divels, which they exiled Pngodes. These 
tree nations doe severally h&da (and mam tarn) 


their lawes and ceremonies by themselves, and 
live friendly (sod quietly) together, keeping :good 
policie and iustiee, each nation being of ‘ b6 King 
ea counsell, wilh his Naina which or. h,s gentil- 
... end nob.liti. : so that when any 
importance is offered, then ,11 those three nations 
assemble themselves together, wherein ‘be King 

putteth his trust Amongst the 

Indians they have thrir Churches, synagogues, 
and mesnuitas wherein they use ceremonies accord- 
ing to their law ; but in the places (where the) 
Portingeles (inhabite and govern), it is not pro- 
mitted onto thorn (to uso them) openly, neither to 
any Indian, although they have their family and 
dwelling houses end got their livings end deal one 
with the other : (but) secrcotly in their houses 
they (may) doe what they will : so that no man 
take offence thereat : without the towns (and) 
where the Portingalea have no commandment they 
may freely use and excerciie their ceremonies and 
superstitions, every one as liketh him (b’st), 
without any man to let or deny them : but if they 
be founde opinlie (doing it) in the Portingales 
townee (and jurisdictions), or that they have any 
point of Christian (ceremonies) mingled amoDg 
(theirs), both men and women die for it, unless 
they turns unto the Christian faith as it often- 
times happeneth. Without the town of Cochin, 
whete the King keepeth his court: there the 
Jewes and Moores have free liberty to use their 
sects and ceremonies openlie, for there the 'Jewes 
have (made and) built very fair stone houses and 
R re rich merchants, and of the King of Cochins 
neerest Counsellers: there they have their 
synagogue with their Hebrue Bible and Moses 
Laws, which I have had in my hand : they are 
most white of colour like men of Europe and have 
(many) faire women”. 

Among the special privileges the JSws enjoyed 
shin time were the exemption from navine’ the 


Among tne special priviiegeo urn ncna eiijqyea 
at this time were the exemption from paying the 
taxes “Muppara” and “Chatnakooli”, on the 
properties they buy, in consideration of the copper 
plate grants made by the Ra jab’s ancestor Perumal, 
This concession lasted till 1783. The Rajah also 
appointed a chief among them with the title of 
“Mudaliar” (translated as ‘Colonel’ by John 
Dcbaro, and as ‘Capitano,’ or Captain in the'Noticiaa' 
by Moses Paiva). “When the Dutch took possession 
of Cochin in 1663 they met with the leading man 
amongst them viz, David > Levi (whose grand- 
father, according to the ‘Notici&s dos Judeos de 
Cochin’, came from Germany), who was honoured 
by the Rajah with the title of Mudaliar. He had 
an official staff given to him mounted with gold 
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Vven Lord Canton Beems to have been im* 
JZ with th. uwpa^d h. 

Jews eojoved in Cochin for m reply to tn 

address given to him by the Jews h® “ ,a • 1 

Sms ??«■££ 

aniov a toleration similar to that wbicn j 
3d enjoy were yen recent, m the doom.eM 

0i with the toleration of the community come m 
M the administrative details which conduce to 

1 -r or in ssj* 

School wee opened t'y the Government of Onohro 
in\lsttnncherri for the benefit of the Jew. , b 
the litter do not seem to hove token » 
advantage of the institution es expected, thoug 
many boys had their primary education in that 
school Encouragement was else given in e 
■ by exemption from paying School fee., and in 

others bv stipends and scholarships. 

' ? It may not have been reali.ed that the J.««, 

•‘being a race, independently of capital qua y 
lor citizenship are ...cnti.lly mon.rchic.l and 

|.p,y r.ligie'os -f; 

STS ?' ££ hy giving .peel 
prayers in their .yoagogues for the R.J.h on »« 

' ^Ivh'atii'contrlst^ between the toleration of the 
Jews for centuries in this State and the 

Soil... peraseution of th.ir «• *““ J 

that civilised country of Rus-ia even in the -U‘n 
century 1 What a credit for the Rajah of Cochin J 
Percival London (author of '■ Under the Sun) is 

undoubtedly right when he ■ Jm!"" 

were a land of peace, it is here rn Cochin. 

. ♦ - 

CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME.* 

N A REVIEW 

BY MR K. R SIT Alt AM AN, BA. 

{Of the Madras Volux.) 

f HE rapid increaae of interest in all matters 
" ■ concerning India which became markedly 
I manifest at the time of the visit of our 
beloved King.Emperor to this country, to t, 
crowned in this ancient land, has since been show 

; » « Cameoa of Indian Crime ” By H. J. A Herrey . 
'London : Stanley, Paul & Co. 


in. itself in various novel and unlooked-for dirac- 
lions. Among the large output of recent boota 
relating to India ««>d Indian topics, not the least 
Inuriing among those which may safely be 
classed ns breaking altogether new 
gome devoted to Indian crimes 
What Mr. ILL. Adams began in this line three 
years ago, Sir Edmund 0. Cox, late of the Bom- 
bay Police, has been continuing in * senes of 

picturesque, well-written volumes, which c ° n ^ 

0,1 the whole a sympathetic presentment of the 
seamy side of the Indian as he is found in the 

western portion of the .vast peninsula. The 

author of the book that forms the subject of tins 
sketch, deals with ths same topic, but the region 
fioro which be draws his le-sons and illustrations 
is the one with which we are more familiar, being 
largely our own Presidency. In these days when 
almost every one who claims to speak with autho- 
rity of this country, from experience varying in 
degree from a few weeks to a life-time, whether 
as tourist, globe-trotter, cold-weather visitor or 
missionary, civil Beivant, or journalist, deems it 
his duty to inflict a volume of his impressions or 
reminiscences for the delectation of hta ignorant 
countrymen, it need not como on us as a surprise 
that a retired official of the Telegraph Department 
should think fit to harangue and spin yarns about 
India’s criminals. But the faet amply explains 
the phenomenon that there should be such a 

surprisingly detailed series of chronicles of small 
beer under the pompous name which is given os 

the title of the book. Under the heads of what 
in departmental parlance will be classed as grave 
dime, to wit, murder, dacoity, robbery &c., a few 
instances of common cases, interesting neither in 
themselves nor as illustrating any special charac- 
teristics or types, have been trotted out. Under 

the bead of house-thefts, petty-thefts &c. a lot of 
unilluminating experience gained by contact with 
servants and coolies, and menials of the lowest 
type, has been dignified into 'immortality in 
print. The other subjects treated in the book are 
the now well-worn themes of false evidence, 
anonymous letters, mendacity, impostors, fanati- 
cism, disloyalty, superstition, and so on. 

The chapter recording the author’s experiences 
of domestic servants roay perhnps be useful to his 
countrymen placed in similar circumstances, but 
,n good deal cf his experience appears to have been 
sadly confined to the dregs of this country, 
■ "Whether intentionally designed so by the writer 
or not it is hard to say, but the impression left 
pn the mind by a perusal of the book i a to convey 
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ft wholly incorrect conception not only of thn sub- 
ject dealt with in the book, but of the people of 
the country as a whole. The inference appears to 
be obvious that certain peculiar experiences of the 
writer came to bo regarded by him us characteris- 
tic general features applicable to whole classes of 
pereoiiB. Among* the persons dealt with in the 
book, the countrymen of the writer himself are not 
spared from offensive criticism, and unjuBt and ex- 
aggerated castigation. 

To give a few illustrations of the author’s pecu- 
liarities noticed above, may take up much greater 
apace, than is desirable, and I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with quoting but one or two instances. 
In Chap IX headed “Mendacity,” i he author com- 
mences as follows : “ The scathing denunciation, 

4 all men ate liars, ’ is specially applicable to the 
native of India, high or low, rich or poor, Moslem 
or Hindoo. The political records of Government — 
from John Company’s days — can give many an 
instance of bad faith among the aristocracy and 
higher grades, while, as for the oi polloi, there is 
not one of us who, after even a few months' so- 
journ in'the country, will not but admit that they 
are liars of the first water. There are rare excep- 
tions, while as to whatever virtues they may 
possess, one individual out of a thousand has not 
aoy conception of or respect for, the truth.” The 
next paragraph of the chapter to which the above 
is the prelude, is even more interesting, especial- 
ly in point of taste. “Now, as a rule, the Eng- 
lishman, when he prevaricates, equivocates, or 
tells a deliberate lie, will blush, look guilty, stam- 
mer, drop bis eyes, or exhibit uneasiness in some 
other manner, and the chances are, that on finding 
himself cornered, he will confess hia falsehood, 
as the quickest way out oE the dilemma. Not so, 
the native of India. His complexion, — ranging 
from coffee-yellow to negro-black— docs not allow 
of his colouring-up, that is, visibly, although some 
authorities assert that with him a sickly green or 
greyish tinge does duty for the roseate hue which 
an accusing conscience drives into our cheeks ; and 
the question consequently presents itself whether 
the native is provided with that troublesome still- 
voiced monitor. It is not so much “ brass" effront- 
ery hr hardihood that causes him to look you 
straight in the face and lie ; it is a part of his 
nature, and all the teaching in the world 
will nut cute him of the vice. Mendacity, 
in his idea, is no crime ; nay, he regards it, 
as “ slimness ’ , & virtue, in fact, so long as 
It serves hia turn. Shakespeare’s admoni- 
tion, “To tell the truth and shame the devil,” 


though a house- bold woid with us, cornea nowhere 
in his creed. Self-interest is the grand lever to* 
wards falsehood. To attain their object, whatever 
it is, to shield themselves or their friends from 
punishment or loss, they will lie like the prover- 
bial tooth -drawer, no matter if the object at stake 
bo large or small ; to save the situation, they will 
not hesitate to resort to untruth.” The whole chap- 
ter goes on in this strain, under the very appropri- 
ate beading “Mendacity We shall only observe 
that the term is more applicable to the authors 
own observations than to the people whom he 
presumes to characterise. A* illustrative examples 
of the profound truths he is holding forth, we are 
treated to some ad ventures experienced probably 
at first-hand with telegraph lascars, pariah ser- 
vants and office flunkeys and menials 1 Verily, it 
were a consummation devoutty to be wished that 
some day one of the ill-used tribe of Kansammahi 
and btiilert should turn the tables by publishing 
theirexperiencesand reminiscences of theirmasters’ 
doings. Dealing in another chapter about the 
genesis of ‘ disloyalty,' the following naive con- 
fession will be found interesting. “ NoW-a-daye, 
in spite of the march of civilization, the facilities 
for intercourse with Europe, the evanescence of 
caste prejudic*, and the spread of ed ucation, dbe 
native openly derides the Christian, and the Croes 
makes less head-way in its contest with the 
Crescent and Tiimurthy than of yore. Why! 
Because these people go in shoals to England now; 
they see the moral nakedness of the land, and 
take very good care to report accordingly when 
they return. The stay-at-homes who hear these 
accounts from their travelled brethren are strength- 
ened in their unfavourable opinion by mark- 
ing uur own demeanour amongst them out io 
India. Their freer mingling and connection 
with us now give them a greater insight to 
the se i my side of our characters, which 
teaches them to regard the white race as im- 
moral, shameless and uncharitable; eo, ^with such 
ideas, backed by the experiences of those who have 
vistited our country, they arrive at the conclusion 
that our religion can have no truth or sincerity 
io it and that their own faith, their own morals, 
are preferable, having for their basis the very 
virtues which we teach but do not practise, 
whereas they, ignorant and sitting in the shadow 
of darkness as they are, observe them as far a* 
the dictates of their consciences and the tenets of 
• tbeir respective persuasions will admit. It is 
said that the Indian convert ia bad ; that, after 
compassing sea and land to make him a proselyte* 
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country for whose benefit presumably it has been 
fcrougS out, cannot but be mischievous and 
baneful to a degree. 


“ HAMLET : » STUDY." 

BY 

MB. P. GOVINDA MENON, B. A. 


U wee .mimed to read tlie etudy in “l?'”'' 1 ’’ 

It which eppeared in the Noyomber ...no of 
I the Indian Review. *.u 

The very extolling definition of the Poet w,t “ 
which the study open. certainly sounds gren 
.tribes the imagination. It nevertheless falls 
completely flat on cold and Imperturbab'e >l«b 
" A poet,” the study «ays,“ra ■ P™P'>»‘- H ” h “ * 
special M....C. to deliver to the world. He ha. 
within him the wisdom oi a philosopher the en- 
rhu.i.-m o! a relcrm.r and the ayetemaused 
knowledge of a scientist.” With all deference 0 
the author of the etudy I beg to e.y that not by 
the weakest reason can I adrn.t th.. d.fin.tnm 
although it is, I grant, too beautiful to \»Yoato>A 
on the head. 11. has entirely misunderstood poe- 
try end the function of the poet. Poetry 
neither prophecy, nor philosophy, nor Selene, nor 
a comhinatioo of them. Poetry on the contrary 
i. an Art: and the po it an artlet. Hie n not to 
preach, or teach ; but to please. He does not ad- 
dress the intellect of man, hot hie emotions. He 
doe. not possets more knowledge than any of hie 
contemporaries as educated os himself. But wbat 
he doe. possess is th. faculty, tb. art, of combin- 
ing and clothing hi. idem, producing hermeny 
and beauty the.eby. Just a. » jeweller pick, a 
diamond from here, . ruby from there, an erne- 
raid from somewhere else and sets them in some 
geometric form on a beautiful background of gold, 
so the poet, picks one idea from history, another 
from science, a third from philosophy, combines ‘ 
them dexterously and expresses the whole in 
melodious language. But he can make no more 
claim to the worth of his ideas than can the 
jeweller to that of his stores. His work is 
merely to combine and clothe -his ideas just ss 
the jeweller's is to arrange and set his stones. 
Poetry then, is nothing but beauty — beauty of 
the combination of ideas and the language in 
which they are expressed ; and the poet is none 
hut an artist, whose only function is to furnish 
this beauty. 

There are one or two points more in the intro, 
ductory paragraph of the study, which 1 feel I 
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cists the future.” .Well, Messrs. Asquith and 
Bonar Law do this more or less without being poets. 

As for the mere forecasting some astrologers also 
do something io this line. Really it is too much 
to impose on the innocent poet such pretensions to' 
omniscience. The 6'econd remark on which I should 
like to say a few words is that the ‘ poet is inter* 
hiational in worth.’ I do not think he is inter* 
national on account of any peculiar virtm in him. 
His theme is mankind — that portion, for the most 
part with which ho is acquainted. And 
since mankind is one he cannot help sometimes 
stumbling on the international. I think I have 
said enough ou the Poet in abtlracto. Therefore 
let me proceed without more ado to William 
Shakespeare of England who in addition to being 
immoital has the marvellous trick of gtining in 
merit, like whisky, os he gains in years. 

There ore incontestable reasons to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write to teach mankind. 
First, it is impossible to ascribe such a motive to 
a simple rustic, without any great pretensions to 
learning, who bad to flee the country to escape 
the prison and seek a livelihood in the metropolis. 
His life in London, straightened circumstances, 
apprenticeship at the theatres, and the enthusi- 
asm of youth combined to make him discover 
himself a dramatic artist. Thence forward he 
began to amuse his audience and to amass money. 
And when he had amassed enough went back into 
the country as suddenly and willingly as he had 
left it; and never cared to waste even a passing 
thought on the immortal dramas he had put on 
the London Stage. Surely this is a very ur. usual 
course with ft teacher of mankind. A prophet 
generally dies with his sermon on his tongue. 
Shakespeare then, was entirely innocent of any 
pretensions to prophetic wir-dom. He was more- 
over too great an artist to admit of any such base 
motive for his work. And those who still persist 
in finding a mine of sermons in his woiks, do not, 
X roust say even at the risk of offending, appreci- 
ate this great artist. Nor can they over appreci- 
ate his art, or for the matter of that any art, if 
they are determined to seek a moral in every line 
of verse, or shade oE colour or tune of music. 
And if it ia only morals these philosophers want, 
why should they trouble the poor artist for them 
nay even torture him, by converting into the 
sternest commands those touches which he consi- 
ders the most beautiful ? 

Admitting all that is said above on poetry n nd 
poets and Shakespeare in particular, it must also 
be admitted as already proved that “Hamlet'’ is not 


a book of sermons but a piece of Art. And I need 
not take any more time or space to prove it anew. 

I shall therefore pass to the interpretation of Haro* 
let's character. The author of the “atudy ” is of 
opinion that Hamlet was of a thoughtful and 
pliilosophio nature and that too much thought 
At last landed him in irresolution. The text of 
Hamlet cannot warrant this view/ There wa* 
not at first the least shade of the moody philoso- 
pher in Hamlet's nature. Before his fathers 
death he is represented to have been a gay gallant 
of the cOurt, fond of fencing and other manly 
exercises, play-acling and love making. Subsequent 
events however called upon him to leave his e»*y 
life and act. But, then, he made the fatal dis- 
covery that he failed in resolution. There is no 
denying that he ivas by nature irreeo)ote. If he 
bad only shown a bit of pluck «nd resolution at 
the election of bis father’s successor he himett 
could have been king instead of his uncle; for 
was the pet of the people. He must have then 
discovered his nature as early as this event, apd 
discovering it sought refuge in philosophy to hide 
hie weakness. Instead of too much thought lead- 
ing him to irresolution, irresolution led him W 
too much thought. The author of tho Study 
himself unwittingly granted this position. Says 
he : “ he let3 every opportunity slip and then 
seeks consolation in philosophy.” Having granted 
it, I am at a loss to know why he should have 
launched his tirade against thoughtful nature#. 
Does he want us to bs impetuous? — to act oft 
impulses ? Thought shows its opportunities, °r» 
in tbeir absence, creates them, and then goads it 
to action. If however the mind is pusillanimous 
like Hamlet’s then thought is useful never to 
make it act but only to seek for it excuses. It ' 3 
not ‘thought,’ then, tbit is the dynamic of action 
or inaction but the will. 4 If there is a will; 
there is a way ’ s*j s the old proverb. ’ • 

The 4 study ’ concludes by recognising Shakes- 
peare himself in certain lines of Hamlet. The 
recognition may be coirecfc or not. Shakespe»r®» 
for ought I know, might or might not have been 
a tlieiat, — he might or might not have abhorred 
suicide. But it is certainly not the best way 
understand an author, to set about discovering 
him in each and every line he wrote or each *°d 
every character he painted. This method would 
always lead to incorrect results, especially in cases 
of authors like Shakespeare, who took themes and 
materials for his Art from every country a I’d 
time, and from all grades of society known to 
him. 
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SEA POWER IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

BY 

MR. a. SATYAMUKTJ, B.A„ B.L. 



l(T is almost impossible to find any nation in 
R history which is so self-contained that it 
' needs no intercourse with other nations. 
Esenin countiies which have been blest by 
nature so much so that they can afford to be self- 
sufficient, tho adventurous spirit of man has al- 
ways inclined him to go out of his country. And 
although travel and traffic by land almost in- 
variably precede traffic or travel by sea, sooner or 
later the nations come to recognise the compara- 
tive ease and cheapness of communication by eea. 
This is self-evident and hence wa find that any 
nation which lays claim to be called civilised has 
had some naval intercourse with other countries and 
as necessitated for the prosecution of such inter- 
course a more or less strong Navy, 

Even to-day,- when international law seems 
to be recognised as having some force in the 
relatione of civilised nations, one with another, 
the need of astrOBg navy is felt for the protection 
of a country’s commerce, apart from ita use as 
a fighting weapon. Then we can easily imagine 
how, in the old days when pirates swarmed 
all the highways of commerce on the Beas and 
when even countries like England were not alto- 
gether sorry when a successful piratical voyage was 
made by one of the ships belonging to their coun- 
trymen, a strong and eflective navy was the tine 
qua non of any maritime commerce. And when 
such n navy has been brought into existence, it is 
not unoften used for other purposes than the one 
for which it was raised and gradually the navies 
of various countries were converted into fighting 
forces helping the expansion of their countries 
The principal conditions affecting the sea power 
of nations are according to Mahan, (i.) Geographical 
position, (ii ) Physical conformation, (m ) Extent of 
territory, fi? ) Number of population, (v } Character 
of the people and (vi.) Character of the Government. 
“ If a nation be so situated that it is neither 
forced to defend itself by land nor induced to seek 
extension of its territory by way of the land, it 
has, by the very unity of its aim directed upon 
the sea, an advantage as compared with a people 
one of whose boundaries is continental.” (Cf. Eng- 
land, France and Holland.) The geographical 
position may, again, ba such as of itself to promote 
a concentration, or to necessitate a dispersion, of 
18 


the naval forces and also give the further strategics 
advantage of a central position and a good base 
for hostile operations against its probable enemies. 
Tbs sea board of a country is ono of its frontiers ; 
and the easier tho access offered by the frontier to 
the sea, the greater will bo the tendency of a 
people toward intercourse with the rest of the 
world by it. The geographical and physical con- 
ditions being the same, the extent of sea-coast is a 
source of strength or weakness according as the 
population is large or small. And, in point of 
population, it is not Only th6 grand total, but the 
number following the sea, or at least readily 
available for employment on ship-board and for 
the creation of naval materia). If sea power be 
really based upon a peaceful and extensive com- 
merce, aptitude for commercial pursuits must be 
a distinguishing feature of the nations that have 
at one time or another been great upon the sea. 
History almost without exception affirms that this is 
true. Save the Romans, there is no marked instance 
to the contrary. “ The various traits of a country 
aud its people which have eo far been considered 
constitute the natural characteristics with which 
a nation, like a man, begins its career ; the con- 
duct of the government in turn corresponds to the 
exercise of the intelligent will-power, which 
according as it is wise, energetic and persevering, 
or the reverse, causes success or failure in a man’s 
life or a nation’s htstory." 

Now f go on to trace the relations of other 
countries with India by sea from ancient times. 
I have not devoted attention to the relations cf 
India with other countries as contrasted with the 
former. For while there are incontrovertible pieces 
of evidence to show that India had a maritime 
commeire of her own with other countries it 
seems to toe that such commerco was not so very 
important as to have influenced in any r-reat 
toeaauie the history of India. 

The maritime relations of the Egyptians with 
India — the most ancient people who, to the best 
of our knowledge, seem to have had such relations 
with India — begin with their fitting out a fleet of 
four hundred ships in the Arabian Gulf which 
conquered all the countries stretching aCo 
Eiythrean Sen to India . At the „* ™ 

Egyptian army marched through Asia .„,i . 
j.cted to their dominion every port e( it ", f, ’" 
the banka of the Ganges; „J 
river .dvarced to the Eastern ocean, nl ,? hali 
■ effort, produced no permanent effect lh " le 
age. elapsed before tho commercial “ d ®*<V 
Egypt with india cm, b , ol 
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Tho lUtiry of the fatly maritime cpei-atloni ef 
rim niela is not involved in tiro etme obscurity 
its those of Egypt. Among the various br^nth-s of 
their com mi rco, that with India may bo regarded 
tvs on* of the moat considerable and most lucra- 
tive. “A* by tin ir situation on thoM'diterra- 
nean, and the imperfect aUln of navigation, they 
could rot attempt to op«n a direct communication 
with India by *»*, the mterprisirg spirit of com- 
merce prompted tluu to wrest from the Uttiwii a 
eomo comroodiotw harlwur* toward* the b»ttom of 
tho Arabian Gulf. l’roin threw they In Id a regu- 
lar intercourae with India.” Hut some Incon- 
venience in the carriago of good* »*<r eauUted th**ir 
talcing poi-i-X'lim of UhinocnluM, the nearest jxirt 
in tho Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf. 
Thither all the commodi' ics brought from India 
were conveyed overland by a much shorter route 
and from hero they wrro re shipped, ai.d trans- 
ported ’by an c**»y navigation to Tire, and 
distributed throughout tho world Although th« 
theory has been advanced that tho Jnw* wero 
one of tho nations which trad'd with Jndiv, wo 
may bo certain that they havo no title to ho 
reckoned among tho nation* which carried on 
intercom** with India by sea. 

The fir*t establishment of any foreign pswer in 
India is that of the Persian*. Preparatory to his 
conquest of India, Darius Ifystaspis appointed 
Scjlar to take the command of a squadron fitted 
out at Oaspatyrus towards the upper part of tho 
navigable course of the river Indus, and to fall 
down its stream until ho should reach tho ocean. 
This he performed with much difficulty. Hut 
neither this voyage nor tho conquests of Darius 
diffused any general knowledgo of India. 

About a hundred and sixty years after tho 
reign of Darius Hystaspe*, Aloiamler tho Great 
undertook his expedition into India. L need not 
describe hi* achievements in India, here. Alex- 
ander conceived a high opinion of the resources of 
maritime power, and of tho wraith to ho derived 
from commerce especially that with India, whirh 
he found engrossed by the citixen* of Tyre. With 
n view to secure this commerce, end to establish 
a station for it, as soon as ho completed the con- 
quest of E^ypt, bo found ft city near one of the 
mouths of the Kile, which he honoured with his 
own name ; and with euch admirable discernment 
was the situation of it chosen that Alexandria soon 
became tho greatest trading city in the ancient 
world. 

When, upon his return from his victorious pro- 
gress through India, Alexander reached the bonks 


of the II>a«po*, he found that the officer* to 
whom bn had given It In charge to build and 
tullwt as many V****W asfwible, had assembled* 
numerous The rfea’infttbn of tM* fleet wi* 

toe.il down the 1- diH to tho orr*n and fittn It* 
mouth to pineecj to lb* I’<r»tan Oulf, *0 that* 
communication by era might bo opened with Ir.ait 
• n.l tli- t-otr» of W. Til. TO.Intl ll 

his rxp'-.Iitinn wjh r miwiitt* ■! to NesrdiU* who 
nmmplj.hed it ewe^fully. |« this manner did 
AUrand-r fir*t op... tho kno«!i-dg- of Jr.dia to 
the people of Hump*. 

It was with ■ vi«w to Wp'ngopm ft rvmmunl- 
Cition with India by soft that Alexander examined 
tho navigation nf Mm Jl*du« with *o much att*n* 
lion. With the eanm view, on hi* return to Fo**» 
Alexander (urv«)M ill* c<mr*» of tho Kuphrate* 
and Tigrir, and opened out the r a rig* lion of the** 
river* Thu* he proposed ** tint tho valuable 
commodities of India should be rnr.vejed from the 
Persian Gulf into «1if inferior part of hi* A*!**'® 
dominion*, while by the Arabian Oulf they should 
ba carried to Al*x»n1ru, and dintnbut.d to tho 
r«-t of tho world.'’ Hut till*, bk* hi* ©tier 
«chcme», wa» terminated by hi* untimely death. 

After Alexander’s death, the Greek*, In * 
•mailer kingdom of 11 tetri*, co:npo*>>d of »ott>® 
fr»gm<nt*of Alexander* Empire, still maintained 
tuterc-mt*© with India, an 1 ’ oven m*do !*»>• 
considerable acquisition of territory there. The 
commerce of this kingdom with India *i« grr*t- 
From tho destruction of this kingdom by ft horde 
of Tartars, until tho rlo*o of the fifteenth century 
when thB Portwgweso opened n new communica- 
tion with tbo East, no European |*ow«r acquired 
territory or eet*hh«hrd ita dominion in Indl*- 
During this long period of more than sixteen 
hundred years, all schemes of conquest lu Irdi* 
to have been totally relirqnishod »"d 
nothing more was aimed *t by any nation, 
than to secure an intercourse of trado with 
India. It wag in Egypt that the seat of th'* 
intercourse was established. The Ptolemie* «f 
E»ypt did their beat for this trado. In order to 
facilitate the communication with India, Ptolemy 
Philadelphia built a city on the west coast of 
tho Bed Sea to which he gave the name of 
llerenice. This new city soon became the staple 
of the trade with India. The ships destined fox 
India tock their departure from Berenice, and 
Bailing, according to the ancient node of navrg** 
tion, along the Arabian shore, to the promontory 
Syagrus, now Ci.pc TUssalgale, held their course 
along the coast of Persia, either directly M 
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bold mariners. The Buddhist JaUkns ^r 
ness to extensive sea-borne trade between the 
West Const ports and Western Asm, including 
Bibylon, as far hick as the fifth century, B C., 
while Vedic hymns testify to its ex,fite,1 “ “ ' “ } 
of still greater antiquity. When the Romans 
cnine in contact with the Indian Peninsula m t he 
first half-century after Christ, they found a well- 
established trade carried on with the Persian GuU 
and Ceylon. Pliny states that the Ind,an vo-sJb 
trading with Ceylon were so large as to be able to 
carry 3000 amphora: * On the Emt Coast the coins 
of the Andhra dynasty (200 B. C. 200. A. D.) 
confirm tbi«, many of them bearing tho device 
of a two-masted ship, evidently of large size. 

The outpouring of the Arab tr.bes under 
Mahomed's successors upset the civilised govern- 
ment to which the routes by the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf owed their security. When the con- 
quests of Islam had overflowed Egypt and Syria, 
Constantinople became for a time the chief store- 
house of the Levant. , , 

It may be interesting to note in passing that 
ships from China and different places of India 
traded in the Persian GuU ; and by the frequency 
of mutual intercourse, all the nations oE the East 
became better acquainted with one another. 

The same commercial spirit or religious zeal 
which prompted tho Mahomedans of Persia to 
visit the remotest regions of the East animated the 
Christians of that kingdom. The Nestorian 
churches planted in Persia had early sent 
Missionaries into India and established chinches 
in different parts cf it, particularly in the island 
of Ceylon. Their pious labouis ,were attended 
with such success that in the ninth and tenth 
centuries the number of Christians in India and 
China was very considerable. 

The Commerce of Europe for a time'centred at 
Constantinople t e , durirg the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies. But misrule, fiscal oppression and foreign 
invasions ruined the Bj zrntine Empire. As Con- 
stantinople declined, Venice and Genoa rose into 
splendid prominence. The Venetians end Genoese 
were alternately making extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engross all the advantages of supplying 
Europe with the productions of the East. 

' The discovery of America and the doubling of 
the Cape of Good Hope turned the main volume 
of the sea-borne trade with Asia into new channels 
by opening out direct communicaton by ships 
between Southern Asia and the countries border- 
ing on the Atlantic. 

• Ancient two handled earthen* vessels. 
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Perhaps tho most potent reason why Portugal 
was not able to found a permanent empiro was lier 
inability to maintain her supremacy on tho sea. 

That Portugal succeeded even for a timo in impo- 
sing her supremacy on the Asiatic trade route 
was duo to her fleet. The naval advantages won 
by Portuguese supremacy were maintained by 
Portuguese valour. If wo boar this fact carefully 
in mind, it will not be dilflcult for us to see that 
once such. nations as tho English and tho Dutch 
far more poweiful on the sea than tha Portugueso 
could ever hope to have been, came on the scene, 
the Portuguese could not maintain their supre- 
macy long in India. 

In tho earlier decades of the 18th century, 
there was a movement visible in Franco for the 
furtherance of their power in the East Indies. 

“ This great movement, wholly spontaneous and 
even looked on with distrust by the Government, 
was personified in two men, Dupleix and La 
Bourdonnais ; who, the former at Chandernagoro 
and the latter at the Isle of France, pointed out 
and led the way in all these undertakings, which 
were building up the power and renown of the 
French in the Eastern seas. The movement was 
begun which, after making France the rival of 
England in the Hindustan peninsula, and giving 
her for a moment the promise of a great empire, 
was destined finally to falter and perish before 
the Bea power of England.” 

It is not necessary to go through the struggles 
between the English and the French for empire 
in India. I propose merely to point out the influ- 
ence of sea power on the issues in India 

In the great struggle between Franco and 
England for colonial power and Empire, the action 
of sea power is evident enough, the issue plainly 
indicated from the beginning, but for a long time 
there is no naval warfare of any consequence 
because the truth is not recognised by the French 
Government. 

Dupleix’s schemes were grand and aimed at the 
establishment of a French Empiro in India. As 
to how far he would have been able to carry them 
out, we are not able to eay as he was not actively 
supported by e. strong French Eavy which alone 
, could have made the realisation of his aims 
possible for him. “ If during the twenty years 
following 1743, French fleets instead of English 
had controlled the Coasts of the peninsula and tbo 
seas between it and Europe, can it be believed that 
the schemesot Dupleix wouldhave utterly failed ?" 

Dnpleix fought for heavy stakes and lost heavi- 
‘ J y* With the signing of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapel le, France may be said to have definitely 


lost any chance of founding an Empire in India- 
One neol not enter into the question of how far 
Dupleix, had ho been supported from home, 
would have been able to isrry out his schemes, 
for ho was not supported. “Tho first thing 
needful before any solid dominion could be erected 
by the French in India was to eecuro their com- 
munications with Europe by breaking the power 
of the English at sea ; but this stroke was be- 
yond the strength or tho French in 1754. When 
tho Seven Yeats' War began in 1750, the French 
did mnko a vigorous attempt to regain command 
of the waterways ; and it must be clear that to 
their failure in that direct trial of naval strength, 
far more than to their abandonment of the policy 
of Dupleix, must be attributed the eventual dis- 
appearance of their prospects of establishing » 
permanent ascendancy in India." 

After their failure then, it was not till 1781 that 
the French Court felt able to direct upon the E'«t 
naval forces adequate to tho importance of the issue. 
When, in 1781, the French made their last descent 
upon an Indian coast the long odds were for the 
moment against England ou the eea, for eho was 
fighting single-handed against all the maritime 
nations. She was also entangled within India in 
a very intricate desultory war against Hyder Al> 
of Mysore and the Alahrattas ; two powers which 
both held strips of the Indian 6ea-board, and were 
both corresponding with the enemy. The French 
fleet wab under SutTren, the beet admiral over 
possessed by France and the military force under 
Buesy. The French Admiral Suffreu was f» r 
superior as a naval tactician to the English com- 
mander, but Vie found on the Indian coast no 
friendly port or roadstead. And .in any C*W 
England’s power was too firmly consolidated in 
India to be shaken by landing on the South K«st 
Coast a small force, which could hardly have pro- 
duced more than local damage and temporary poli- 
tical confusion in tho peninsula. 

After this period, the English in India have n°t 
had to face any naval power In battle. Tbs 
danger rone has moio and more become Centr»I 
Asia. But with the rise of Japan and the possi- 
ble establishment of a strong Republic in Oliina, 
it is just possible that once again England 
have to strengthen her naval forces In Indian 
waters. But that is in the future. Even a® 
present it cannot be denied that one paramount 
reason of India's freedom from foreign invasion 
lies in the naval strength of England, of whom, 
the poet felicitously expresses 

* And ocean ’midst her thunderings wild 
Speaks safety to her island child,’ 
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Coming now to the subject proper .» refer- 

dulling Natal, Federated Malay States and C.y 
, .,L flmirss for Burma are not given, but 

there is no°doubt they must he very large. We 
read further in the Emigration Ofocers report 

that the low figures ■ elating to Natal ”"“J” 

to the prohibition of emigration to that Colony , 

that there was a large overflow to B “™ a i a '"* 
that, finally, the influx into Cey on bad to be 
cheeked owing to tlioraveges of malaria and other 
fell diseases. The figures are bad enough already. 

and, taking them as they are, it will be plain to the 

meanest understanding that a drain of two lakhs of 
people every year from a singl. Province alone s 
Lomuch even for a populous oonutry like India 
to tolerate with impunity. 

Identical in eh.racter with and alongside ot 
this emigration, one to which hitherto ecant 
attention h.s been paid by our economist., but on 
that account by no means less important to our 
national well being, is the exodus In large numbers 

of our agiicultural labouring classes to our cities 

and towns. At the outset, it may bo remarked 
that this townward movement of our rural popu- 
lation is not peculiar to India alone, but is a 
characteristic sign of the times noticeable in all 
countries which are in a transitional stage 
between agiicultural deterioration and industrial 
development. And whereas in other countries 
the evil has been bionght under control, securing 
an equitable distribution of labour both to agricul- 
ture and trade, the fact remains that no serious 
attention has been paid in this country to this as- 
pect of the subject. No doubt, our growing 
industries require labour which must be drawn 
fiotn thB rural agvipultural classes, but there is 
abundant labour available in the country to satisfy 
the needs of both agriculture and commerce, and 
, if only we put an end to the extensive emigration of 
our population to foreign countries, an equitable 
distribution of labor might be effected, meeting 
at once the claims of both. It will therefore be 
admitted that, first, becauso of the imperative 
needs oi our premier industry, Agriculture; 
secondly, on behalf of our trade itself which is 
but dependent on agriculture ; and, thirdly, but by 
no means lastly, to avoid in otir cities and towns 
tbe reproduction of the bane and curse of modern 
Western industrialism— the. glut and the conse- 
quent unemployment of vast quantities of labour 
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with all tile attendant fcviW of plaguo ar.d pc«tl- 
lence, intemperance and minders, misery ami 
filth— this blind and bapluusird rush into towns 
of our rural classes, should bj checked with an 
iron hand. 

What then aro the cauus? Foremost among 
them must bo mentioned the cruel selfish ness 
Boinetimee degenerating into abject barbarism of 
the largo landowner in relation with hid labourer, 
and his criminal ignorance of tho laws of economy 
and the changed conditions around him, not tho 
least of which ia the new end improved tcienco of 
Agriculture that but waits for his profitable adop- 
tion. The other causes can only briefly be noted : 
tho lure of tho city and it a illusion of higher wages; 
the gradual but certain extinction of our small 
rural industries, mostly owing to the influx of 
tho * cheap and nasty' stuff* from Europe, which 
has had the effect of depriving the raiyats of their 
means of livelihood during times of scarcity, or of 
“ off work " duciog tho non-cultivating Reason ; 
increased ficilities of communication and travel, 
carrying away to distant climes the surplus pro- 
duce of tho country; the growing distaste for 
country lifo or. the part of our countrymen, 
owing to ill conceived and half-digested ideas of 
tho democracy of the age spreading abroad in the 
land by means of Western education ; absentee 
landlordism which sunders the human tie between 
master and worker ; the displacement of labour by 
the installation of labor-swing appliances and 
machinery; and, lastly, the proverbial straw in 
the camel's back, the sudden and ruinous rise 
in the prices, not able to face which our labourers 
rush blindly anywhere and everywhere on the 
off-chance ot bettering their pitiful existence 
An enumeration of the causes suggests the rem- 
edies: The landlord must wake up and adapt 
himself to the new order of things. He should 
treat his men humanely nn$ equitably ; nay, he 
must go further, and show him all possible consi- 
. deration — timely presents of food and clothing 
on festive occasions, and during times of scarcity ; 
the grant of small holdings to bis hereditary 
labourer, rent free, the proceeds to go entirely to 
the labuotet ; etc; etc. TbB mirnsdar should bestir 
himself and learn the improved ways of the new 
Agriculture, which now are his for the asking. 
Over-crowding in our industrial centres must he 
checked. This will, while solving tho unemployed 
problem in the laiger towns, give back to the 
landholder the labour he now so piteously cries for. 
At the same time, cottage industries like poultry- 
rearing and fruit culture, dairy- farming and 
pattle -breeding, apiculture, sheep-raising, and 


sericulture should be revised, and developed 
in the country pirts, within tho means of the 
humble raiyat. This, as also the introduction of 
croj s like nugar-cano which require labour through- 
out the yar will, while providing the labourer 
with work during the non-cultivating season, 
imtjrially add to the profits of tho cultivator. 
Similarly, agricultural machinery might bo de- 
vised so ns to suit tho conditions of tho country, 
and introduced inti our operations ; this will 
obviato much unnecessary labour, and afford some 
sort of relief to the mirasdar, Our labourers are 
in their nature conservative, and if a decent 
living is « mu red them on their own homesteads, 
they will not, as a rule, be drawn off from their 
land and their home. 

Apart from, and over and above, all these, 
there aio certain matters which lie in the special 
province of the Stito in India which can, and 
must oe undoitiken only by the State with the 
unlimited resource*, at its command, and equipped 
os it is with the full panoply of law and autho- 
rity. It will be understood that, unless this is 
done, no amount of work by the people, or their 
leaders can hope to succes>futly combat the 
evil I have only to mention the n»mo 

of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in England, the lit, Hon'ble Mr. Lloyd 

Georpp, to command attention to my contention. 
Surely the Government in this country cannot^ 
repudiate their own superior authority! fort’ 
most, education must be spread abroad through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. It** 
tho greatest panacea for all ills. Together with 
some eort of general education enabling the 
farmer to follow the world'e events with intelli- 
gent interest, and giving him a wider outlook 
on life, adequate technical instruction inbis parti- 
cular profession and in theraiyats’ own vernacular 
should be amply provided for. At tho present 
day, the bulk of our farm labourers are landless* 
and. they have neither the means nor the oppor- 
tunity to acquire even very smallholdings ofland. 
A sympathetic Government might devise laws 
affording facilities to the toil-worn labourer for 
the acquisition of surh holdings, say, just enough 
to provide him and his family with the necessary 
means of subsistence. Following in the wake of 
the great statesmen of other countries, our 
Government might give the Indian raiyats the 
advantages of Insurance, the Old A ge Pensions 
and tho Workmen’s Compensation Acta obtaining 
notably in England at the present day. Tbe 
municipal administrations in the country should 
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the, must labour for npliftingthoir 
rountrvmen, the same that draw their luxurious 
incomes, from the scanty pockets ot the ^ poor 
raivnt • is it nottheduty of those men to seel nfter 
th/weifare of him .ho, ntUr nil ict t :he l .ot tom 
of their 0.0 existence 1 And .hat of the State 
.ho maintain their ntnbility end their H«me 
trade by eitting tight on tho shoulders ot the 
bumble raiyat on th. farm 1 Should .t not work to 
ensor. hia contentment, if not h.e prosperity, end 
that in his own country and beside , his own hearth! 

I appeal to my countrymen and to our Kuiere to 
take the warniDg and example afforded ue by Ire- 
land'e history. The story of the cruel .rong.ot 
oppreesioo by the tyrannic English landlord which 
drove tho Irish peasantry out of Ireland, nnd 
away tram their dear nnd iongmhenslied pomes- 
sions — wife, home, nnd childr.n-the heart rend- 
ing scenes attminnt on such exile, so 
pathetically and so graphically pictured to n. by 
.he Irish poet; the dolorous tale of evictions and 
murders, cattle- liftings and the felon s cell, should 
be too familiar to an intelligent .Indent of History 
to need recapitulation here. The disastrous conse- 
nuonces of each a wholesale and ruinous depopula- 
tion two centuries ago are still evident in the 
ranks of the Irish nalion who seem to havo a 
promise st last of saltation in the no. Homo 
Rule Bill of the present day Liberal Administra- 
tion in England. Indeed, Britain cannot in her 
own interests afford to have another Ireland in 
India. These ere words of warning! Hearken 
to what President Theodore Roosevelt saya : 

I warn my countrymen that the great progress made 
in city life is not a full measure of our civilisation, for 
our civilisation rests at bottom on tho wholesomeness, 
the attractiveness, and tho completeness as well as pros- 
per.tr of life in the country. The men and - the women 
on the farm stand for what is fundamentally best, and 
rooBt needed in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests ultimately our ability, by 
methods of farming, requiring the highest intelligence to 
continue to feed and clothe the hungry nations, to 
supply the city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear- 
er brains that can endure the terrific strain of modern 
life. \Ye need the development of men in the open 
country who will be in the future as in the past the stay 
and strength of the nation in times of war and its guid- 
ing and controlling spirit in times of peaco. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF IN DUN AGRI- 
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Jn&entuveb EmlQtatton. 

(An Appeal to the Ladi's of India). 

JJY MISS. H. DUDLEY (fU!). 


qpiVINO in a country wliero tl 
2JL " Indentured labour " is i: 


tho system called 


H continually oppressed in spirit by the fraud, 
injustice, and inhumanity to which fellow beings 
are the victims. 

Fifteen years ago I came to Fiji to do mission 
work among the Indian people hero. I lnd pre- 
viously lived in India for five years. Knowing 
the natuial timidity of Indian village people and 
knowing also that they had no knowledge of any 
country beyond their own immediate district, it 
was a matter of great wonder to mo how these 
people could have been induced to come thousands 
of miles from their own country to Fiji. Tbe 
women were pleased to see me as I bad lived in 
India and could talk with them of their own 
country. They would tell me of their troubles, 
how they had been entrapped by tbe recruiter or 
bis agents. I will cite a few cases. 

One woman told me she bad quarrelled with 
her husband, and in anger ran p.way from her 
mother-in-law’s house to go to her mother’s. A 
man on the road questioned her, and said he would 
Bhow her the way. He took her to a depot for 
indentured labour. 

Another said her husband went to work at 
another place. He sent word to his wife to follow 
him. On her way n man said he knew her hus- 
band, and that he would take her to him. Thi9 
woman was taken to a depot. She said that one 
day she paw her husband passing, and cried out 
to him hut was silenced. 

An Indian girl was asked by a neighbour to go 
and Bee the Muharram festival. Whilst there she 
was prevailed upon to go to n depot. Another 
woman told me that she was going to a bathing 
ghat, and was misled by a woman to a depot. 
When in the depot they are told they cannot go 
till they pay for the food they have had and for 
other expenses. They are unable to do so. They 
arrive in this country 7 timid, fearful women, not 
knowing where they are. They are taken to the 
place to which they are allotted like no many 
dumb animals. If they do not perform satisfactorily 
the work given to them, they are punished by 
being struck, or fined, or they are even sent to jail, 
i he life on the plantations alters their demeanour 


and even their vmy faces. Some look crushed 
nnd broken-hearted, others sullen, others hard 
‘and evil. I shall never forget tho first time 1 rave 
“Indentured” wom»n. They were returning from 
theirday'n work. The look on their faces ha (flits me. 

It is probably known to you that only about 
thirty-three women nro brought out to Fiji to 
every one hundred men. I cannot go into details 
concerning this system of legalised prostitution. 
To give you some idea of the results, it will bo 
sufficient to say that rwrtj ftw Month* some Indian 
murders the woman whom ho regarded as Ins 
•Vife for unfaithful rice*. 

It makes one hum with indignation to think of 
tho helpless little children horn under tho revolt- 
ing conditions of tho “ Indentured " laboursyetem. 

I adopted two little girls, dniglltors of two un- 
fortunate women who had been murdered. One 
was a sweet graceful child, too good nnd true. It 
was a marvel to mo how such a fair jewel could 
have come out of rucIi lo.athRome environments, I 
took her with me to India four years ago, and 
there she died of tuberculosis. Iler fair form 
was laid to rest on a hillside facing snowcapped 
Kanchinjinga. The other child is etfll with me 
now grown up to be a loyal and true nnd puregirl. 

But what of the children, what of the girls who 
are left to be brought up in such pollution? 
After five years of slavery, nfter five years of 
legalised immorality the people are 41 free " 1 And 
what kind of n community emerges after five 
years of such a life ? Could it be a moral and 
6elf-respecting one ? 

Yet some argue in favour of this worse than 
barbarous system, that the free Indians are better 
off financially than they would be in their own 
country I would ask you at what cost to the 
Indian people? What have their women for- 
feited ? What is the heritage of their children? 

And for what is all this suffering and wrong 
against humanity ? To gain profits, pound*, ebit- 
hngs, and pence for sugar cimpaoiesand planters, 
and others i> tere-ted 1 

Lvlies of India, I beseech of you notio be satisfi- 
ed with any mere reforms of this system of inden- 
tured libour. I beg, of you, cease not to use your 
influence against this iniquitous system till it be 
abolished. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA.— Helots 
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Q. A. Natesan A- Co., Sunkurami Chctty Street, Madras. 
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Guvrent Events- 

BY RAjnUAIU. 


THE NEAR EAST BELLI QERKNTa. 

* f '^A DRUNOPLE ! NEVER,” that was the 
watchword of the delegates of the 
y I ' Sublime Porte to the victorious emis- 
saries at St. James’s palace, all through the pro- 
louged period that the temporary truce lasted 
between the Turk and the Trinity known as the 
Balkan Allies. Thevic*ors were »k insist-nt on the 
cession of that historical city of fortifications, the 
impregnable bulwark of Constantinople, as a 
reward of their triumphant campaign, the van- 
quished were persistent in their refusal. The full 
of Adrianople was ail through proclaimed as nenr 
at hand. It was only a question of hours. But the 
Ottoman stuffed his ears with cotton as if he 
never heard the cry. You may doubt the ntars; 
but never doubt the impregnability of Adrianople. 
It will never fall. The A! lie?, said the Turk, 
talked tall end empty when they declared the im- 
- minent fall of that ancient city and the seat of the 
noblest of holy shrines. The Prophet was its 
guardian Angel. Adrianople could never fall and 
therefore could not be ceded. That was the robust 
sentiment which pervaded at Stamboul. It was 
audibly wafted to the peace delegates who, accord- 
ingly echoed the wish to those who demanded the 
cession. Thus it came to pass, after wearisome 
parleys and procrastinations which in times past 
had saved the Ottoman, that the peace negotia- 
tions fell through. Adrianople was the rock on 
which they broke down. The ultimatum that war 
would be resumed punctually at 7 on the evening 
of February 3rd had no fear for the Turk. Behe- 
mothlike hereceived the ultimatum. Contemptu- 
ously he flung it aside, breathing defiance and 
girding his loins to be ready in turn to resume 
the arms temporarily laid aside The Amb-.ssa- 
dors were paralysed. To add to the primness of the 
situation there a day or two before hid spread the 
news of the traitorous tragedy which must for ever 
sully the name of Enver Bey, the beloved of the 
army and the populace, be who deposed Abdul 
Hamid and wrought an almost bloodless revolu- 
tion. The coup de elat enacted at the Sublime Porte 
was certainly far fiom creditable either to the 
genius or statesmanship of that intrepid officer. The 
assassination of the gallant Nazim Pasha, the most 
trusted, sober and staid of the Army, was indeed a 
10 


foul deed of dishonour. It wa9 cunningly am} 
cruelly contrived. All Europe, aye, all the world, 
stood aghast at that tragedy. In an instant them 
was a revulsion of feeling anil sentiment. The 
Turk deserved no sympathy — tho Turk who could 
in cold blood iis a nssinate the greatest military Chief 
produced after Osman Pasha, the Turk Com- 
mander who, with the resources at his command, 
strove to valiantly maintain the prestige of 
his country. Despite defects, despite the poverty 
of provisions and ammunition, despite tho deadly 
bullets of the enemies, hB bravely Stood facing all 
danger and with unbounded faith strove to retrieve 
the disaster which certainly was not owing to any 
want of generalship on his side. The disasters 
must bo tiaced to tho Porte which gave him a 
discontented, ill-clad, ill-provsioned, army, utterly 
un- prepared for war. 

The coup ds elnt dethroned the Ministry of 
Kimai! Pasha and set up the one of Sherket. 
Once more the Committee of Union and Progress, 
discredited and disliked for its many blunders and 
its unmitigated tyranny, hardly distinguishable 
from that of the deposed monarch, gained ascen- 
dancy and grasped the supreme power. How Jong 
it will hold it remains to bo seen. But it goes 
without Baying that it inspires no confidence in 
and out of Constantinople. The Great Powers • 
view it askance. 

What may be the end ? As yet it is impossible 
toeay. No doubt hard fighting has taken place 
in which neither eide has gained any material 
advantage. No decisive action as we write has 
yet been reported. On the contrary, the Monte- 
negrins have been mercilessly mowed down with 
a terrible loss of lives. The Bulgarians have 
sought other strategy to cut off tho retreat of the 
Adrianople garrison but to no avnil. Their Biege 
has not had the slightest effect on the beseiged 
albeit tint bombs thrown into the heart of tho' 
city have wrought conflagrations and tho greatest 
havoc and misery on the innocent civil population. 
Their resources may not be exhausted'but there are 
evident signs that exhaustion may soon supervene . 

On the other hand it is alleged that the 
elusive Enver Bey has gone forth to arrest the 
progress of the Bulgarians on the Gallipole pen- 
insula. He has an armada with 60,000 troops 
some of whom were landed on the coast of liar 
moaa only to suffer vanquishment. His where- 
abouts are unknown, but the eenerv 1 • 

r ri w ot th “ 

dun told dash with martial strata^ T 
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hence will diiHosa. Mrnnwhile “tlm battle of 
the fftblM," n« ft contemporary t ills, is the only 
battle of wbirn tho outside woihl hmrs from diy 
today, Tho unrensorid telegrams nro unbeliev- 
able mid each ttido piochimsits own triumphs over 
the other l 

The world inn grown etch of this war. Bn, too, 
have tho belligerent*. In tin ir heart of heart* they 
nil want pence and « speedy return to their native 
plough from tho field of bloc! and iron Hut there 
h ench a foftlMi persistency on Imth ride*. The 
Ambassadors are mere onlooker* of thin wearisome 
gamo. They know not whin to intervene, Me*n- 
while tho Hick Mon of Europe in not dead yi t. 
There necmn to bn some vitality Mill left in him 
which may stand him in good 'trail. Perchance, 
ho may win in tho end. If not ho may bo aide 
to cave his dear holy city and thus Achieve “peaco 
with honour,” Il.it all seems aphinxliko at 
present, nm! it would bo raah to bo cocksuro of 
tho triumph of tho ono ami tho defeat of tho other. 
War is a garao of cl.nnco and something untoward 
may happen qnito undreamt of :n tho philosophy 
of the militants. 


Tite acsTro-ressuv row-vow. 

Meanwhile Austria and Rii'sia scorn to bo at 
tho game of cross purpono over Albmia. What 
suits the ono unsuits the other. Flint and steel 
only bring firo when concussed. But tho concus- 
sion state is not yet arrived. Only they aro 
exchanging diplomatic bow- vows Tho other Great 
Powers aro watching this hy.play with tremor, not 
knowing what things may lead to. There is tho 
guarantee of peaco so long as tho sged Emperor 
lives at Vienna, Tho chances of hostilities are 
remote. At any rate neither Emperor Joseph nor 
Count Bercbtold will bo so ro*h as to induce hosti- 
lity. On the other hand Nicholas II is too 
distracted with internal revolutions and minis- 
terial and other brawls and dirty intrigues to 
allow himself to be plunged into another war the 
end ol which, may bo problematical. It will never 
do to suffer another military prestige while avery 
effort is being mada to rebuild the prestige lost 
five short years ego. 


Germany is quiescent in her own way, I 
that she is a pissive and cold spectator of i 
- picture " on the near Eastern stage I 

interests are great. Only like still waters r, 
5' £ i 6eP ' v h t lS calm,y G ,u 8 in K her own den 
to l h * 8 akeady tUne her fir8t tocsin 

to her vast interests in Asiatic Turkey. I 


sympathy it certainly with the Tuik in whose 
ilistiny to outlive she believes, Hut at home, in 
doimttic nlfiirt, theie it a chauvinistic feeling 
which is btfct rxprimrd In the r cw tote for arma- 
incuts in the Reichstag. Grice more tbs warning 
goes forth that oil i« not right, that Germany 
may be dragged Into a warlike condition of 
things. Europe may, yet, pethanre, #*•«« terrible 
conflagration. To bs forewarn'd is to bo fore- 
armed. That is tho prevailing sentiment. Bo a 
big Hill, exhaustive of the nstionsl resources, ia on 
the tapes and will bsve soon to bo footed. Of 
course, that will signify so mo terrible war cf 
words in the German parliament. The Junker 
party is nothing if not Msrslike. Hut the Socia- 
list is daily gaining greater strength and il • 
power and an influerco to be rrtkoned with, 
JiinLcriern is Iwund to rid and at the hand of Its 
determini d enemy. The economic condition too, 
ianot quito all that ia desirable. Hut for the 
sake of tho Fatherland the German knows what 
sacrifices to make 

the new rnrsmisT or the frexcii repcruc. 

At last Fortuno liaa amiled on Mon. Foin- 
care. He is thu President in succession to 
Mon. railliere*. The ninth President of tho Third 
French Republic is a strongman with eiurageoiH 
statesmanship, lie is a bold steersman and in 
circumstances of squalls and cy denes can bo reli- 
ed upon to navigate the 1'n.nch bark midst all 
kinds of rocka and ehoals, internal and external. 
A masterful entity, very much after the brilliant 
GamhcUa, ho is sure to make his mark aid tbo 
French people are to bo congratulated on tb«ir 
choice. 




LITTLE EXOLANDERS 




110CCEES. 

And what about England ? Well, they have 
heroically passed the Irish Home Rule Bill io 
ordrr to renow their labours dt noto next Session, 
seeing that the “backwood ” peers, have, as antici- 
pated, rejected the Bill. This process of rejection 
is euro to recoil on their own head. For the day 
of their ejection from the hereditary chamber will 
thus bo hastened. A representative Chamber « 
bound to supersede them and for ever destroy their 
hereditary privilege which they have so in«cnsately 
abused They deserve that fate. Tho Govern- 
ment, however, have not been quite lucky In their 
Frat chise Bill. Here the fat was in the fire, 
thsnks to the stalwarts who befriend the euffra* 
geltes in the House, some ministers included- Sir 
JSdward Grey, a staunch champion of this modern 
tribe cf She-Bazi-Buzontis, had an amendment the 
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effect of which, the stern Speaker, no lover of the 
suffiagists, solemnly avowed, in terms as emphatic 
as he could, would nullify the o‘her provisions of 
the Bill. As a virtue of necessity the Premier, 
after this pronouncement, wisely withdrew the Bill 
for the time. Of course, it will be rpintroduced 
with all due care so as not to hi subjected to the 
Same cruel fate which the Speaker cruelly con- 
trived first. The suffragists meanwhile are as mili- 
tant and mischievous as ever. They ere carrying 
on their girlish pranks to extremes andafter harry- 
ing the Postmaster- General, aie now annoying 
the poor golfers of whom Mr. Balfour is tho 
shining light and himself an advocate of their 
rights I flow strange ! Bat, perhaps, there is a 
method in their latest madness in pouring sul- 
phuric acid in golf-holes wherever they can ! 
AVhat next l At the same time Mr. Lloyd George 
is triumphant on the most determined profes- 
sional agitation which has been witnessed in 
-London — an agitation unworthy of the medical 
profession and its chief organisation. The Insu- 
rance Act is working smoothly and the ignorant 
who were led into cursing it are now pouring 
blessings on the devot'd head of the Chancellor. 
That personage has been lucky all thmugh his 
:areor as Finance Minister. Trade is moving up- 
ward by leap-iand bounds filling his treasury most 
satisfactorily to enable him to utilise his fat sur- 
plus for the popular panaceas. Agriculture is 
now to bo firmly tackled and the farmers ate to 
be placed on a fairly prosperous footing. That 
will bo another feather on his cap While not to 
bo left behind, Clio whilom military reformer is 
coming cut in his now robe as educational re- 
former. Since donning his great robe of Lord High 
Chancellor Viscount Haldane is actively preparing 
a new programme of national education on the 
newe«t lines demanded by the ever-changing views 
of educational reformers. The reform will be keen- 
ly watched and followed by our own countrymen 
who are r.ow in a transition state in education 
and who look askance at the nostrums presented 
to their view by some pompous pedagogues — Sat- 
raps of a sort masquerading in the habiliment of 
reformer* of education of which they know nigh to 
nothing. 

But lh« most important event of the month 
from the point of view of British politics is th® 
climbing down of the leader of the tariff reform. 
Divided ns the Unionists Lav* been on the question 
of free food or taxed food, and, angry as the Free- 
fooders are though staunch Unionists, at the dan- 
gerous pronouncement made by Mr. Bonar Law 
in November lost it teems that there has beta 


n serious revolt in the divided camp which may 
now be compared to Lord Rosebery’s “atomic 
Globules " The globules, like mercury, are gliding 
hither and thither and none can say whete they 
may eventually tumble ! The Froe-fooders are 
apprehensive of their falling into the ditch of 
their own creation. That fall would signify gpri- 
cusly for the fortunes of the great Unionist party 
to return to place and power for another decade. 
The tumbling will be the signal of triumph for 
Liberalism once more which has done so well for 
Social England. These little Englanders, the men 
in power, are infinitely greater in their broad and 
benevolent statesmanship for the people than tha 
whole-Hoggera who have cried and cried for a tariff 
reform wholesale which has now receded or is 
fast receding into the regions of oblivion. Mr. 
Bonar Law has had a series of defeats resulting 
in the sullen, if not open, resentment of hie own 
party. The time is not far when the astute Arthur 
Balfour, the beloved of the party and the lean 
iabrtur of the Opposition, may once more unit© 
his men and lead them on to the Front Bench. 
The next se«sion of Parliament which will begin 
a week hence will inform us .how the Unionist 
cards ere shufiled for the leadership. 


rEP.SU AND CHINA AND JAPAN. 

As to Persia there seems to bo no change, 
Every interpellation in the House of Commons 
betrays the transparent weakness of the Foreign 
Minister to bring to bay the Russian Wolf. Bo 
many promises in the past have been made touch- 
ing the withdrawal of Russian troops from Tabriz 
and elsewhere in order only to remain unfulfilled 
that he has lost all the confidence of the House. 
The latest is again a further dole of £ 4,00,000 to 
tha Persian Government to put its domestic house 
in ordei ar.d restore Southern Persia to a state of 
fair tranquillity. But beyond this the Minister’s 
imbecility to do anything to place the poor coun- 
try on a firm footing ar.d get rid of the Russian 
wolf at the door is daily growing m Qr o ami more 
manifest. Persia is being killed inch by inch by the 
Minister’s homeopathic doses of so-called “Cur* ” 
The do*es only go to eggravate the malady till at 
last the patient dies of sheer inanition and starva. 
tion. Heaven forbid that fate J 

As to China, here, too, we see how tmbusine*. 
like, how impotent, and how uttcrlv un sf„»7 
manlike is the conduct and action 0 f t L S? 
Minister. He is absolutely ircat^bl e cf^ ^ 
himself from the shackles of the [ r ** ,n S 

leers and their creed. This Six tv£° 186 ban * 
is vicious withal and moving in , , - - fS 8rou P 
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" Special Correspondent?,'’ oriu rtt condemning 
Yuan<8M-Kai’« polity mid writing from Pekin, 
tho other Kt writing irom divers intonated nnc> 
tuma in London* upholding tho inonopolhts. 
Neither ret is independent or impartial. The pub- 
lie is regaled to a soiry repast of fiction. 01 
course, the l’r.rideiit of tho Chinuui lb-public is 
between the Dovil of tho i’oieign domination 
and tho Deep Set of seething demigoguism. Tho 
present situation is far from satisfactory. It 
must end or bo mended. There is more chance of 
an ending and with it a new coup Ac flat. That 
will bo welcome to tho 'Foreign Devils’ who sro 
eager how to flay alive tho Heathen Chineso 
and divido hie country. 

As to Jopan, sho is in the throes of a serious 
domestic revolution. Tho Military party is in tho 
ascendant, but tho Diet is anti-military und recal- 
citrant. Theio is a war to tho kmfo between the 
militarist, and tho non-mihtarisis Armaments 
have exhausted Japmeso finance. Loans sro not 
.easily forthcoming. The national debt is t-rribly 
burdeneomo. There is an economic crisis brew- 
ing, and altogether tho internal condition or 
Japan is in a way as worso as that of China. Dow 
far she will become freo and strong from the pro- 
sent na 9 ty imbroglio remains to bo seen. Until 
the power of tho militarist receives a deadly blow 
there is no hope for Japan.se finance. Taxation 
nf a groaning character will he the result wh.ch 
will only aggravate popular resentment and lead 
to un-toward results. What between Japanese 
protective tariff end Japanese gold currency 
Japan is certainly in a deplorable economic condi- 
tion to-day apart from the political struggles 
between the military aristocrat and tho social 
democrat. 

Mongolia i, bring lurrf to it, l,to by th. 
mly Muscovite who i. for tl„ pr«™t throwing 
dust UML eye. ond plajing tbo part of Codlin 
Under hia in.lig.tlon eomo notahlv, have wailed 
aa a deputation on the Tear claiming independence 
and integrity for the Mongolian Kingdom which 

•ihT.V ■ C 'T ed l ° tetroy it Ute 
with all the loving kindneea ot the .lep-father 
leinyie. lowly driving the Mongol in She grip 
oi the Homan. It remain, to be who w fl 
prove the better tyrant, the dirt.nt Chineao with 
bn 1« regime or the atill mom diat,„ t R u „ 
with Mha.tc.gm a„ d tri 

Buriat Dorj.iir is the go between, When hi. tew 
may come to he etrangied eo aa to cen.a trof.i’v 
the simple Mongolian remaina to he seen. L ° S 


THE WOnLD OF DOORS. 

[ fihort Notices only appeir ia lUs section. ] 


An Anglo-Indian Pocl— John Leyden, foj 
/’. Awlfl'/ri, if. 1‘azltaiyapjcit ColU'j 
ifaArat. IltjjUlolLam A Co., 1012. 

John Leyden, I’rcrby tcrinn Minister, Doctor of 
Medicine, Orientalist, Linguist, 1’oet and Letter- 
writer, was a man of genius who«e brief career of 
30 years was sufficient to secure him an enduring 
inths among iJti‘.i-h worthies who havo given 
their lives to the Lift. Dorn In Scotland in 
1775, he found himself n doctor in the General 
Hospital, Madras, ir. 1803, but his extraordinary 
talent for languages and his passion for Oriental 
scholarship soon switched him off on to other 
lines of employment, and after travelling exten- 
aively in India and tho Farther Ktst, he accom- 
panied Lord Minto as interpreter in the expedi- 
tion-againet Java in 1811, only to die in Datavii 
a fortnight after it had been captured by the 
Diitish. A striking description of him is con- 
tained one in of Lord Minto'a Letters to his wife 
written during tho voyago to Java, “Dr. L«y- 
den’e learning,” wroto tho Governor General, "i* 
stupendous and Jus knowledge, extensive and 
minute os it is, is always at his fingers' end* and 
on the tip of his tongjo. 1 do not believe so 
great a reader was ever eo great a talker before. 
IF he had been at Label ho would infallibly have 
learnt all the languages there, but in the end 
they must all have been in the Teviodale How, 
for not n creature would havo epolcen but him- 
self. Gifted with a thrill, piercing snd grating 
voice, a prodigious memory, inexhaustible vigour 
and assertiveness, ho must have been a striking 
figure, but hU career was spoilt by constant ill- 
health, and his premature death prevented his 
acquiring the fame he would otherwise have 
surely attained. 


Mr, Sesliadri Aiyangir has collected a few of his 
Jroems and Letters and has presented them to the 
modern world accompanied by a very well-written 
biographical introduction which gives some 
account of Leyden’s career. Such enterprise 
« highly deserving, both on tho part of the 
editor and the publishers, and we hope that it will 
receive a fu 1 measure of recognition. It would 

l»™„ tocl..m f on Layd.n „„y bi( , h „„ k „ » 
if'' P i S, ' 5l “ d " rl ‘ghtly p„i nl , out th , t ho 
.till follow, the traditional atyh of the 18th con- 

yen., of tho romantic revival of which hi, friend 
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Scott was an early examplar. Nor are his tetters 
very remarkable. The collection here given f*i s 
to giv. moot ..idem, either of o[ etj). 

„of thorn ol thought. Lej den a reel claim to 
cemembruica reels rather 00 hu onootol r.se .r- 
chee, and hie sinking, ii not wholly ■>«»«' 

‘ personality. A thin man with a prominent non 
and tightly pursed lips, he was not easily over- 
looked. Mr. Seshadri tells a story o! how lor a 
bet, he undertook to climb to 4h . e 
royal o! the .hip. This he accomplished hut hie 
friends had arranged that he ehould be inter- 
cepted there and hot allowed to descend until he 
paid ransom. Leyden saw what was intended 
Ld before he coiild be prevented ..rang luniwlf 
ell on to the rigging, and .0 descended to the 
deck at the imminent risk ol his life by slipping 
down a rope, cutting hia hands severely. With 
characteristic disinterestedness he refused to take 
the money which ho had won by this rssh exploit. 
One cannot hut lament that an unkind fate 
should have cut ebort the career of this brilliant, 
talented and learned man just at the time when 
be had attiadod the attention of the Oovetnor- 
Genersl of India and might hsv. looked for sub- 

etantial advancement, 

“ But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to buret out into eudden blase. 

Comes the blind Fury with th‘ abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin spun life.” 

.The Great Saviours of the World. By 
Swami Abhidananda, published by the Vedanta 
•Society, *V«W York. . 

In this Series the learned Swami presents in a 
very readable foim the lives of Sri Krishna, 

Zoroaster, and Lao-Tze, the founders Divine of 

the Beliefs of the Hindus, the Persians, and the 
Chinese respectively. The author refutes by his- 
torical evidence the theory that Krishna was later 
than Christ and borrowed the latter s teachings. 
‘For the first time in the history of the world 
gays the Swami, 4 Krishna preached universal 
toleration for all seets and creeds. He declared 
‘ whoever comes to me by whatever religion, I 
reach him. All paths lead ultimately to me. 
Ihe lives of the other two teachers are set out 
svm pathetically, and quotations from their sayings 
&re given to elucidate the liberal views entertained 
by them. Bhagawan Kamakrishna, whose views 
are so ably spread by the Vedanta mission, 
deserves to be counted among the Saviours of the 
World on this ooe ground alone, this he, a man 
of the people, took his stand on toleration of other 
religions, and truly interpreted the present age 
and its desire for unification in religion. 


My Memoirs. By Marguerite Steinheil. Messrs. 
George Bell it' Sons, London. 

We have read these memoirs with interest. 
They are certainly the. memoirs of a remarkable 
French woman amt she tells her life history with 
great frankness. Very early in life she was caught 
up in the political vortex of her country and 
being of an ambitious nature enjoyed the 
experience and thought she was destined for 
some great end. Disillusionment was however 
near at hand and with the sudden death of Presi- 
dent Faure her sonows began. She had made 
powerful enemies in the heyday of her prosperity 
and they now began a systematic persecution of 
her. Her Saloon in Paris, ' once the favourite 
haunt of statesmen and scholars was shunned by 
all alike and Madame Steinheil had to lead a life 
of retirement. Even in seclusion she was not 
long allowed to remain undisturbed and the mys- 
terious death of her husband and her mother who 
were- both found murdered in their beds at the 
same time, furnished a plausible handle to her 
enemies renewing their persecution of her. She 
was dragged before the Law Courts and after a 
protracted trial during which all manner ,of 
indignities were heaped upon her, she was 
declared innocent of any complicity in the awful 
crime with whicli she was eharged. 

Madame Steinheil gives in her hook a clear 
and succinct account of her doingB during her 
period of adversity and the pages depicting her 
prison-life especially form very interesting read- 
ing. We also find eideligbts thrown on some of 
the more important, incidents in contemporary 
French history, incidents such as the Dretyus 
case, the Fasboda affair etc. Altogether the 
Memoirs are interesting reading and to the future 
historians of France especially the value of the 
book cannot be too highly estimated. 

A Handbook of the Vedant Philosophy 
and Religion. By R. V. Khedkar. Published 
by the Mission Press, Kolhapur. 

This hook is a compendium of the doctrines of the 
Vedanta. The author points out bow the Indian 
method of investigation is to go from within out-, 
wards, and not to proceed from the world to the 
self. The auhlimest doctrine of the Vedanta is 
affirmation of God as immanent in, and transcend- 
ing, the world, and as being bacchidanamla. The 
author explains briefly and clearly the Indian 
conception of Moksha and of the Moksha sadhanae.' ' 
We can well recommend toe book to the public as 
a clear and lucid exposition of the leading ' 
of Vedantism, , 
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Jack's People’s Books. T. C. <£■ /A C. Jack, 
London. C d, each. 

Francis Bacon. Professor A. Ii. Skemp. 

Huxley. Professor Leighton. 

Julius CdMftf. Hilary Hardinge. 

The Brontes. Miss Flora Masson, 

In epite of the Series being a marvel of cheap- 
ness, it maintains a high standard of originality 
and interest. The volume on lUcon is of pecu- 
liar interest at this tio>e, in view of the recent 
unveiling of hie bust by tlio High* Hon Mr, A. J. 
Balfour. We appreciate the enthusiasm displayed 
on behalf of one who has had to got on with the 
etigma implied in Pope’s unfair epigram that he 
was the * wisest, brightest and meanest of man- 
kind,’ but we are not pt«p\red to say of his style 
that * no writer before Burke equals him in the 
sustained persuasive combination of lucidity and 
beauty.’ 

Professor Leighton has done adequate justice 
to the subject of his study. His one interest has 
been to show the intellectual and moral greatness 
of Professor Huxley. The reader is also enabled 
to study the controversial methods of the Pro- 
fessor, which ware responsible in no small measure 
for his success in life. A chapter of particular 
interest is devoted to a collection of Profes-or 
Huxley’s opinion on various subjects, selected with 
great care and discrimination. 

Among the characters in ancient history that 
have given rise to the most violent controversy is 
that of Julius Cajsar and Mr. Hardinge has had 
to steer clear of numerous difficulties in dealing 
with the subject. The volume is a delightful com- 
bination of the scrupulous methods of the histo- 
rian with the ease and vividness of the writer of 
romance and we have no doubt it will therefore 
appeal to a large number of readers even among 
other than professed students of history, 

‘The three wild children oftheNorthern Moors,’ 
as the Brontes were called by Thackeray have had 
an excellent biographer and critic in Miss Flora 
Masson. The story of sorrow and suffering which 
forms ono of the moat pathetic episodes in literary 
history has been narrated with remarkable inter- 
est. 'With the sympathy of eex and temperament 
N Miss Masson has entered deep into then souls and 
'“k she has presented to her readers an account full 
\of tender feeling. Rapidity of narration is neces- 
sarily marked in the book, but it interferes in no 
w\ h y w ‘ t ' 1 t h® play of emotion roused by the touch- 
ing circumstances of the biography. A few pages 
of ’ . criticism might have enhanced the 


Tho Ladder of Light. Jig E. George, London 
L, iV. Foicler and Company. 

It in intended to show the help of spirits in this 
world nnd beyond. Mediums are only the instru- 
ments of communicating God’s messages. Some 
am pietenders, but, on that account, the true ones 
ought not to be criminally prosecuted, as is done 
under the law though peoploaro unable to compre- 
hend tho import of God’s ways. The incidents 
relate to persons now actually living though their 
names are disguised. It is a record of facts with 
no plot interest. 

A Guido to British Historical Fiction. 
By J. A. Buckley, M.A. and IF. T. Williams, 
B A. : George G. llarrap & Co., London. 

The value of historical fiction as a hand- 
maid to the study of history proper will bo 
realise! by all who euro to probe into the very 
life of tho period concerned rather than bo con- 
tent with mere dates and names. Prompted by 
the consideration that teachers of history b*ve 
rarely sufficient time to read or to search for 
suitable novels to recommend to their pupils, the 
authors have prepared this guide in the hope that 
it will be found serviceable to elementary and 
aocondary school teachers in particular and to 
students of history in general. As the publish- 
ers say in their foreword to tbe book, the list 
which is representative and not exhaustive, has 
been compiled with a view to illustrating every 
phase of British History to which reference i* 
usually made in an ordinary school course. In 
the case of events which might be teimed histo- 
rical land-marks, a wider range of choice has been 
presented and efforts have been made to include 
books which treat of the events from different 
and ofton conflicting, points of view. 

Summary of Jurisprudence. By Mahomed, 
Kabrndar Ally Khtm, li.h., LL.li. Premier 
Press, Hyderabad, Sind. Price Ils. 1*12. 

This is a clear and useful summary of Sir Wil* 
liam Rattigan’s work on Jurisprudence, intended 
for students of Iaw. There is a very useful ap- 
pendix of leading cases on general law, and a 
selection of the Punjab University questions at the 
end. The author has taken great pains to make 
the work useful by discussing various connected 
questions in a supplement. 

Religious Instruction. Its History and Im- 
portance. By the Rev. J. Fleming. 

This is a small pamphlet Betting out historically 
the modes of religious instruction in Christian 
countries from tho earliest times and is designed 
as a Manual for those now engaged in Sunday 
School teaching and Bible classes generally. 
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Georue Sydney Arundale. Edited by E. 
a!lh ve“,u„Iu\ work th«t Mr. O S 1- J 

1S» Pri.dp.1 «It»* 0»t» '■»£££ ; 

lepe Benares. Ample testimony °I Pi 
and pop'll!, past and present, la collected herein, 
SST&i ‘hat Mr. Arundale ha. endeared 
himeelt to all that he came in contact "Hh by his 
tViv tact and unselfish devotion. Mis. 
Annie Be’ssant, who iorni.he. the foreword B i.ea 

5k“nlsm P '^' n«** n ’ m "‘" a 

Press, rophams Broadway, Madras. 

This little hand-book is a compilat-on mainly 
from “ Notes of Talks and Lectures by ViracUand 
R. Gandhi ” and presents the essential features oi 
Jainism with clearness. „ 

Outline of Islam By A. X": C S"°" c S f 
D. D, M.R.A.S., printed at the S. t . O. A. 
Press, Madras. , . 

This is a short but useful publication of the 
Christian Literature Society, intended to «po«nd 
the principal tenets of Islam. Itw P«~J£ 

by a Life of Muhammad, and contains a chapter 
on the Christian view of the strength and weakness 

A Teacher of Englloh Grammar & Compo- 

sltion. ByS.Army«,l‘to°t‘ht.Va!Mr<i}ahi 

College, Vi-ianag aram, Vol I. Laurence Asylum 
Press, Madras. . 

The cry for “Direct Method m teaching 
languages (ms drive., the study of O.emnisr out of 
our school., while Ihct m.tl.cd ric.ll.i.t luitolf 
and very ncc.-ary, » M«< uodctcod .id I ■»- 
differently pracli.rd by the g.nrt.lity of teachers. 
As frequently h.pp.u. » this eountry the old 
order disappear. without the uew Wring it. pl.eea 
We, therefore, welcome this car.iully compiled 
handbook from the p„n of no ..prn.noed tr.oh.r 
who seeks to impart n knowledge of gremm.r by 
the instructive method. _ 

The Peoples Books— Dante. By Ferrers 
HoictU. {T. C. and E. C. Jack, Zd «'{.) 

Mr. Howell’s volume is a very reliable guide 
for tbo biography of Dante and its value is increased 
by one or two special chapter*. There is attention 

bestowed on bis lyric poetry-the author doM not 

fall into the common error of regarding him as tb 
author of only the Divine Comedy. There la a 
chapter on Dante’s political ideal, and its necessity 
will not be questioned when we remember its use 
fulness for an appreciation of his great masterpiece. 


Diary ol the Month, Jan.— February, 1913 - 


■Tannery 20. . Lord Sydenham *«»»** «• 
corded »n enthusiastic reception in Sindh. At 
Karachi hi. Lordahip m.ds a notable pronounce- 
ment. • , 

January 21. Her ErrolLncy Lady Canmcha.l 
held a mooting of ladies at Government Home 
Calcutta, to-day, to consider what .tops .bould be 
taken in Bengal to support the movement initiat- 
ed by Lady Sydenham. 

January 22 The Hindu University deputation 
under the leadership of the Maharajah of Dar- 
bhanga arrived at Allahabad after a successful 
tour and held a public meeting to day. 

January 23. The Public Service Commission 
commenced its sittings at Calcutta this morning. 
Two official members and thiee co-opted members 
were present. 

January 24. A reward of Rs. one lakh cancel- 
ling all previous announcements is to-day notified 
in connection with the investigation of the bomb 
outrage. 

January 25. A special convocation of the 
Calcutta University was held to-day to confer 
Honorary Degrees of Doctor in the Faculties of 
Arts, Scienre and Law respectively upon Prof. 
Oldenburg, Prof. Forsyth and Sir. T. Pnlit. 

January 2G. The London Muslim League in a 
special meeting to-day has adopted the aims and 
programme of the All-India Muslim League. 

January 27, The first meeting of the newly 
constituted Imperial Legislative Council was held 
to-day at Delhi in which His Excellency made his 
appearance for tho first time after the out- 
rage. 

January 28. The first convocation of the 
Board of Sanskrit Examinations to confer titles 
on Sanskrit student3 was held to-day at Calcutta 
with H E. Lord Carmichael in the chair. 

January 29. A largely attended Meeting of 
the ladies of all communities was held at Govern- 
ment House, Rangoon, this evening, with Lady 
Adamson in the chair to consider tbe presenta- 
tion of an address to Lady Hardinge. 

January 30. Tbe Viceroy was examined to- , 
day by X-rays and on the disclosure of eome^ 
foreign bodies in the wound was operated • 
under chloroform and several fragments of 
and wood were rc moved. 
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January 31. The Public Service* Canatniraion 
clewed it* sitting* In Calcutta to-day, 

February 1. The Maharajah of Eikaner nnnoun* 
CfH n, sum of Re 5,000 for cliaritablo puriKwe* as 
a thank* offering for tho recovery of II. E. Lord 
JIardingo. 

Februaiy 2. A Mahomedm roa«* meeting w*« 
held In Calcutta thi* afternoon to adopt rrwjutioii* 
regarding the Ilalkan war and to collect nubscrip- 
tion* for the Indian lied Crcaeent Society. 


February 3. The Art* and Craft* Exhibition 
*vm opened thi* evening at tho Jubilee Hall in 
Rangoon amidst a targe gathering of interested 
spectator*. 

February 4. Tho Prcaident and Member* of 
the Royal Public Sorviro* Commission arrived in 
Rangoon tlm afternoon by the H. 1.8 N, Steamer 
Angora. 

February 0. At tho annual meeting of tho Aaiatic 
Beciety of Bengal this evening there wa* an unu- 
Bually large attendance when Sir A*hto»h Muker- 
j«e in his address pleaded for a new building for 
tho society’* library. 

February 6. Sir Guru D»*a Banner jee ha* to- 
day sent in a note on tho Report of the Dacca 
University, recommending the incluaion of 
Oriental learning in its curricutam. 


February 7. At a Mahomed. n Meeting held 
this evening at Cutlege Square in Calcutta tho 
Muslim* dectared a boycott of European goods. 

February 8. The Select Committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on tho Extradition 
Bill considered its draft report to-day. 

February 9. Mr. E. W. Madge, Superinten- 
dent of the Imperial Literary and eldest eon of the 
Hon. W. 0. Madge died suddenly to-night. 

February 10 The Arnold appeal to tho Privy 
Council was presented to-day. 

F e b™,y 11. Mr. P. O. T»r.p„„ l«l,m„ e 
Association „„ mu. El„. 
cation in India . .J.oc-.ted the appointment ot a 
Commission of Enquiry. 

February 12 Mr. H. C. Brown,, 

Proprietor, Oriental Mercantile Co , wa. to da. 
“V 1 ".":' E uiU I ■»« .—rttl a son, one of „i„„ 
months rigorous imprisonment. 

’ n • In tl>6 110090 of Common, this 

Hr - Gw yune moved hi, resolution for the 
appointment of a select Committee to enquire into 
the administration of Indian finance. 1 1 


February 14. Sir Win. L“o Warner deliver**! 
an intereatlng Jictum h*foro the Indian Section of 
the Itoyal Avittlc S^iity on Kathiawar, I/>rd 
Wtllingdon pr* aiding. 

February 15. Mr, K S. •Montagu Under 
S<vietary of State fur India arrive 1 at Hyderabad 
tbi* evtning and warn entertained by II. II. lb* 
Nirem at dinner, 

February 1C. To-day the damage suit of Mi** 
Georgia Corlura .gainst Mr. Maurice Bandmann 
for Its. 18,000 am taken up before Mr. Juitife 
Cboudhury at tho Cilciitta High Court. 

February 17. An Important meeting of th* 
Imperial I/egi»lati\« C'minril waa held tin* morn* 
ing with the Hm». Sir Guy n<**lwnod Wilson in 
tin chair. Thin new m« tubers were sworn in. 

February IH The Maliar»j ib of Indcr* apeak* 
ing in hi* capital city to day on the Hindu Uni- 
versity advocated a wisely conducted residential 
and teaching university. 

February IP. Daring the debate in the House 
of Lord* to-day Lord Morl*y raid that though 
Indian Muslima are mu*h efilic'el by tho Balkan 
war the policy <>f neutrality should not be exchang- 
ed for any direct intervention. 

February 20. To-day'* Bombay Government 
CavtU stator • — The Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Service* in India h*a 
appointed on iho Commission the following oEc*r* 
aa Assistant Commissioners, to represent the 
Indian ar.d Provincial Civil Service* of the Bom- 
bay Presidency The llon'bte Mr. J. J. Heaton, 
I.C.S, Judge of the High Court, Bombay; K»0 
Bahadur Ramchandra Xarayan Jogabkar, Native 
Assistant to the Commissioner, C. I) ; Mr. Itaghu- 
nsth Gangadhar Bhadbhnde, Judge of the Sm*H 
Causes Court, Poona. The Royal Commit«ion 
leaves India for England on the 19tb April, 1913. 
It propose* to return to India early in the ensuing 
cold weather. 


February 21 The Ilindu University Depot*' 
tion, beaded by their Highnesses the Maharajah 
of Durbhinga, K. C. S. I., and the Maharajah 
Regent of Jodhpur, and Pundit Madsn Sloban 
Malaviya arrived at the Victoria Terminu*, Boro- 
bay, hy special train from Indore, after their tour 
to Kathiawar. On arrival they were met by Hi* 
Highness the Aga Khan, Sir Bbalcbsndra Krishna 
and other members of the Receotioo Committee 
of the Hindu University Deputation. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIOOICAS. 

Tlie Training of the Indian Clergy. 

How to n h. on nrmy ot work.™ to win I* 
for Christ ia the proving problem of the day * n t 6 
Indian Church; on.l tf'i. i. f wed by th.lkov.Mr. 
Ware in The K«sl««d lie lIVsf o' December with 
eneeial inai s ht. Mtaionarice ahould learn to beep 
themaelv.a out of eight and put lorward other 
servants to minister unto Christ. 

The Indian Christian community has a peculiar 
structure of its own and conditions of work 
among them have to be adjusted to suit its special 
needs and genius. The first difficulty that Taces 
the organiser is caste-for congregations arc 
drawn from certain strata in society and follow 
some defined trades, wl.ilo in other parts of the 
world the Christian Church is an epitome of all 
society. This peculiar composition of tho Indian 
Church makes the question of organising itB 
ministry particularly difficult. 

The next difficulty Bprings from tho institution 
of caste again. U is the mass movement. As the 
ltev. G. Hibbsrt Ware observes with special in- 
sight 

lh. M,.n *» ■ "I. u'l 

SSSs 

union. . 

If an individual changes his religion, it is often 
at tho risk ot hi. livelihood. Thi. lead, to tho 
phenomenon that cni.ven.ion. are likely to oeenr 
in the crowds rather than singly. 

These mass movements raise the problem of the 
training of clergy aod teuchere in two ways ; for 
they create a demand tor trained workers. JTho 
supply has never kept pace with tho demand: 

There have hern splendid example, of Indian 
clergy from tho rank, of the I, igh-ea.to convert. 

but ns long as the accession, to the Church ace 
frooi One raste' esrtrisivety and a. the middfo 
20 


arc outside Iho tango of Christian influence 
comparatively, the training in tho right direction 
of tho right BOrt of men is tho key to the situ- 
ation. 

The body of clergy, and teachers should bo 
drawn mainly from the ranks of tho low cisto 
masses. Any insistencoon University qualifications 
as in the cose or divinity students in England 
will be a serious handicap to Indian ministers. 
Tho point in question is not tho absolute position 
of the clergyman but his position relativo to the 
congregation. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
Indian pastor may havo a decided superiority over 
his English brother. 

Workers brought up under tho English system 
represent ono typo— while those taught funder 
the vernacular system furnish a simpler and 
more suitable typo. 

Under the second Rystem, which has been given 
a fair trial by the Bishop of Madras at Nandya!, 
the Church secures for its ministry men of expe- 
rience and moral fitness for their mission. They 
read from English and do all the writing, praying, 
and catechising in the vernaculars. There can be 
no dispensing with English, for it ia Eoglish that 
opens out to them wide fields of Biblical criticism 
and Archeology. 

The writer sums up the leading features of the 
type pf workers hn would see evolved in India in 
tho following well-written paragraph : — 

Lastly, the product wo aim nt takes a middle position 
between the class of men trained exclusively on a ver- 
nacular system and the other class of highly trained 
English-speaking agents. The one class have sometimes 
proved too much on a level with tho congregation, while 
tho othor have often been lifted too much above them. 
TtuMo wo aitn at producing should bo something between 
Right through their training they oro kept in touch nitli 
the same hind of peoplo as those among whom they will 
,er, and their wlioln tr»i‘n; nn 


afterwards minister, and their wlioto training in d CSl - f jj 
to make them efficient vernacular workers. y e j j|j tfl 
time they have access to a wider range of ideas and ” 

incontpvrabl, „„1„ |,Uv, tore „ " 

language. «""* 
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The Joy of India. 

In tlio February number of tbo TlifoitijJtiit 
appears a refreshingly original anti intensely 
sympathetic article by Mr. Elizabeth Revors 
scanning the various dements th it go to make op 
the Joy of Imlia. India is not a country of 
sorrow but one of exceeding joy. Many of its nntiunl 
climatic conditions make for happiness and sweet 
contentment. Look at the speetnelo presented by 
the poor in England What a miserable, degrad- 
ed, and inhuman aspect they present ! Hut who 
can help envying the dark-skinned women toilers 
of Southern India, their dignity of carriage and 
their muscular capacity 1 The children of the 
poorer classes seem quite contented little tnoreela 
of almost naked humanity. 

Again, the Indian servant presents a refreshing 
contrast to the assertive English servant. The 
working man 1ms none of the jealous, sullen auspi- 
cion against the well-to-do classes : — 

Your Indian servant is anxious to pleaso yon ; ho 
observes your ways carefully so as tn carry out your 
idiosyncrasies and preferences. The Western domestic, 
as a rnle, does only what be or she must do, and is quite 
callous as to pleasing you or tho reverse. 

The Indian ryot is a quantitative asset of 
importance. Simplicity of outlook is his and the 
unconscious nurturing of his spirit in natural 
beauty makes his lot a happy one : — 

Tho joys of India do not lie in the cities of India: Ihoy 
aro few and far between. Her joy* exist in the crowded 
villages ol huddled huts, on her dry, dusty, yet fertile 
plains. PerhapB pre-eminently, the Indian's joy is con- 
nected with his religion, with his temples, sacred tanka 
nod river*. The multitudes that throng the ghats of 
Ganges at Benares, or of any other sacred nver, aro 
plainly hsppy. They aro performing their religious 
duties with an abandon that in itself gi\e* happiness. 

Religion is one of tho influences which make tbo 
Indians the contented peoplo they aie. In somo 
strange, inexplicable fish ion, the joys of India 
influence the soul, tho spirit of oven the foreigner. 

If one keynote of India in joy, another is inten- 
sity of feeling The belief in fndii that man is 


divine, and soaring upward partakes of tbo bread 
of Angola and boars the music of the spheres—* 
fact, overlooked in tbe West — is one of the prime 
sources of tbo joy of tbo Indian. In words preg- 
nant with love for India and breathing fervent 
gratituto to tbo spiritual world-Mother among 
tho nations of tbo world, Mr, E. Rivers sums tip 
tbe inspiiation India gives to tlio Stranger vi»it- 
ings her shores: — 

If inspiration has been lost in other land*, surely • 
visit to India restores and revivifies tho imaginative 
faculty. Tlin inspiration of India uni eil* eyes that had 
become clouded, and enables them again to see triill and 
beauty-- and the two aro one a* poets have ever taught— 
more clearly ; it unseals deaf ears that they may bear 
more intently ; it lays hands oil the soul, stripping it ot 
tho stainod garments of pride and self-wilt in which it 
had clothed itself, that naked, the soul may come in 
contact with the Reality- 

Inter-Imperial Free Trade. 

The Wealth of India for January is nn en- 
larged number and contains a variety of readable 
matter especially for thoso interested in the mate- 
rial prosperity of India. On tho much discussed 
subject of free trade or protection for India “ Ec»>- 
r.omicus ’’ writes unequivocally : — 

“Tho fiscal liberty which India will get under 
BchemPa of inter-imperial free trade will pot be of 
much benefit. Only now ehacklea will bo put 
upon her. 

“ The Conservatives ore pledged to tariff 
reform and India must ba on her guard against 
thoir uchetnos of free trade within the Empire. I 1 
is obvious that this country is at the mercy of 
the party in power in England. Indian public opi' 
nion, which, we feel sure, we faithfully voice, 
muBt be asserted in no uncertain terms on this 
imjnrtffht iesue. The Government and tbe poop! 6 
of India must unite in making their position cleat 
to the Imperial Government, tha people in Great 
Britain and the Colonus.” 
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The Trend of Socia! Reform in India. 

The current number of tbo lmio“ Quarterly 
R,mm contain. .» elaborate erticlc fiom the P«" 
of the welt known Indian Journalist Mr. Saint 
Kihal Sing!', on the Trend of Social Reform in 
India. The article ia a criticism of tlm recent 
publications, elatitg to India. In the comae of 
his eurvey of the social condiliona of India at the 
present day Mr. Nihol Singh observe, that the 
activities of the intelligent cilirena of India instead 
of being completely consumed by political agitation 
are being directed towards other channels, notably 
toward social reform. This change is patent even 
to a casual investigator of Indian affairs. 

The wrlter'thcn traces the history of this change 
in the attitude of Indian politicians. Since 1205 
the political agitation became almost overwhelm- 
ing and the anarchical misdeeda oi a few deeper- 
adoes demanded the atronucus meaaurea of the 
Indian Government. Ilia in turn evoked lesent- 
niont and the tog-of war between the ruler, and 
the ruled was on the iocrease. But .then sinco the 
Indian Councils Reform and the change cd atti- 
tude on either eidr, the agitation has quietly 
nettled down. While thoughtful Indians, seeing 
that an opportunity b.s suddenly opened in the 
way ol effecting some aooial progrete have turned 
their attention more and more towarda the ameii- 
oration ol the social status of the people. The 
correction of the social evils of such a large and 
varied population necessarily demands great in* 
eight and statesmanship. Besides, the propaganda 
muat be many-sided. The principal directions in 
which social relorm is proceediog may be briefly 
indicated : — 

{1) The improvement of marital, and feminine condi- 
tions, and a better adjustment of the relations existing 

\he abolition of social rules which shut up Hindus 
into a number of water-tight compartments, and which 
forbid them to exchange amenities, such as eating at the 
samo table, with people not within their own particular 
section, thus preventing social intercourse, in toe 
European sense of the word ; 

(3) The elevation of the depressed classes, or pariahs, 


who, a. i. well known, h arc been for centuries' moat in- 

&nd , 0f “t 

soSttllcd criminal tribes, and tho rescue of women forced 
inveighed into lives of shame. 


‘ The writer tlion traces tho history of each one 
of those items of reform, how tin evils came into 
existence ono by one, what steps have been taken in 
the past to remedy the defects in our social system 
and what remains yot to bo done in the way of eocia 
amelioration, no refers in brief to the bills that 
have been recently brought forward in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

These measures aro focussing Indian attention on the 
subject of feminine advancement in general, and social 
purity in particular, and whether passed or not, will 
serve useful ends. It may ho added that institutions for 
imparting education to girl., and for preparing widows 
for social service, now dot the land, and efforts are being 
made, by moans of pai lour lectures, womens clubs, 
to uplift the fair sex and remove the barriers of purdah 
which segregate males and females. 

The writer then dilates upon the evils of caeto 
and suggests various means of overcoming the 
tyrannical custom. Educational progress, he is sure, 
would naturally tend to lower the imperative de- 
mands of strict caste obsei vances. Occidental 
ideas are slowly being replaced. In this connec- 
tion he refers to the inroads of modern culture 
and the missionary enterprises in glowing terms. 
Referring to tho condition of the Depressed Classes 
*in India he eajs 

In adjusting the caste economy to the requirements of 
this age, the most stupendous problem ia that of the 
pariah. Over 60,000,000 people to-day dwell in the most 
pitiable condition— the direct result of the injastico 
which th9 high-caBte Hindus, through the centuries, 
have meted out to them, However, there are signs that 
the Hindu conscience has been quickened to take an 
interest in the welfare of these wretched, neglected mil- 
lions. This is partly due to the fact that Hinduism has 
taken fright at the conversion to Christianity of a large 
body of pariahs, and partly to political causes, the 
community being threatened with a material reduction 
in its majority by the classing of tho depressed classes 
as ‘ non-Hindus.’ In different parts of the country, tho 
Hindus have set up missions to ‘purify ’ these wretehetf 
some of these societies seeking to educate as’ well as 
socially uplift the lowly ones. A mass of literature has 
grown up on the subject. To grasp the full signiCeaneo 
and force of this awakening of the Hindus, one cannot 
do better than to refer to tho symposium entitled The 
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Intcr-marriagc in India. 

lu tho current number of the quartcily Jlovimv 
for tho study of missionniy problems— The 1'nsl 
mul the ll'est— tho Bishop of Singapore, Oio Dev 
Dr, Eeigussbn Davie, mites an article on the inter- 
marriages of Europeans and Natives of India. 
There has been much dispute with regard to the 
question whether it is advitablo to oncourngo inter- 
marriage among members of diflorent races and 
nationalities. Tho writer quotes two letters on 
the Bubject one for, and the other against, tlio 
system. Sir. Stokes, formerly of tho C M S. in 
Kotgurh in the Punjab and the Archbishop of 
Capetown hold aotagonistic views on the question. 

The question is obviously, therefore, one of 
great difficulty. But is also one that is more 
aod moro becoming prominent and the writer of 
the article having had for some twelvo years tho 
opportunity of observing tho results of these 
“ raised marriages ” iu two parts of Asia where 
the natives differ considerably in racial diameter, 
has some remarks which may be of value. 

In tbe first place he insists that both the 
parties should belong to the same leligion. In 
the second place the union should bo brought 
about by the pure marriage in tho truo 
sense of tbe word. Even then tbe difficulties 
that are to be encountered are insupeiable. Tho 
ways of thought and ideals of tho two communities 
are fundamentally different. Moreover the here- 
ditary traditions and the methods of bringing up 
are also different. And then tbeie is the difficulty 
of overcoming natural prejudices. And lastly marri- 
age is not merely a personal concern but the inte- 
rests of the families of the p irtics should also be 
considered. Under these circumstances it is not 
wise to contract intermarriages between the 
Europeans and Natives of India. If, on tho other 
hand, these risks are go* over and there is also 
present the important element of mutual love on 
either side it can be tolerated under special restric- 
tions. 


Legislation in Ancient India. 

This is tho subject of ail article by Mr. I). K. 
Km.uidikur in u recent number of tho Indian 
Spectator. Our Legislative Councils suggest the 
question, how did they legislate in ancient times 
ill this countiy ? Though tho law is frequently 
stated to ho sanalan (eternal), there is ample evi- 
dence showing that it was altered, from time, to 
time, liko tho modern enactments. 

The sovereign had very littlo part in this work, 
ulbcit Yujnavalkya mentions * a rule of conduct 
made by tho Kings.’ Tho duty of such altera- 
tion was entiiely monopolised by the Brahmins. 
The writer quotes verses to show how tho law of 
tho learned Brahmin was tho rule of the land. 

Ho concludes as follows ; — 

Very littlo law sufficed tbo society in the Vedie period. 
Tho word of tho jxiUr-famihas supplied tlio deficiency. 
Ilia word was law. Hut as society advanced in civilization, 
and family bonds bccamo looser and looser, tbo need for 
more comprehensive law became perceptible. Tbo 
statements of law in tho Vedie literature aro scanty, far 
between, and unsystematic. They are found scattered 
over a largo number of books. The Vedie literature i* 
tlio primary source of law. Then canio the Sairitia or 
traditional law. Tho Dhannasulraa, cr strings of law, 
»ro less systematic than tlio metrical work* which 
represent regular attempts at codification. Tho sages, 
however, do not pretend to legislate, but reproduce or 
put together rules of law treasured in the mind. They 
form tho second and tho most important sourco of 
Hindu law.’ Many of these are not now extant, and 
some exist only in fragments Tho commentaries and 
digests contain texts which are not found in the 
availablo workB passing under the names of the stated 
authois. The Puranas also contain statements of law, 
aud have been recognized as authorities on law, Le-> 
works in which rules of conduct may bo found. 
(Yajnavalkya Ch. I. v. 3.). Besides these, the conduct 
or practice of the vutuous, where two courses ere 
recommended, and tliat which u agreeable to one's self 
may bo adopted. What is done with a good motive is 
also permissible as a good rule of law, or is lawful- 
Clear proot of usago outweighed the written text of the 
law, which was in several parts, but a record of custom*. 
This shows how voluminous the law was, even in 
those days. Commentaries and digests explained, 
expounded, and reconciled conflicting texts. In spit® 
otall this, tho law was found to be deficient. Tin* 
could naturally be so, even iu those early days for laws 
had to bo devised for castes, order, localities, special 
positions and qualifications, and special occasions. 
Doubts were entertained, and these, too, had to bo 
removed, llenco the necessity of fresli legislation. It 
was, however, done only by Uatned Brahmans, who 
. alone could teach the Vedas to tho classes authorized to 
learn it. 
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Ssstems of Government in East & West. 

In the lliblerl Journal for January Mr. A. 
Mitchell Innes attempts a solution of the perplex- 
ing problem why the English system of adminis- 
tering justido has not succeeded as much os it 
should and how this defect has been sought to bo 
removed and why it should be removed as early as 
possible. The stock argument that tho Oriental 
is incomprehensible and his ways are mysterious 
has to be dismissed as beneath notice. Hath the 


Tho author describes tho history of a case after 
the manner of a Biblical parable and proves how 
tho root-idoa of Oriental justice is * forgiveucW — 
to forgive not seven times : hut seventy tiinos 
seven. A harden od poacher in an Egyptian 
orchard lmd to face his headman and his accuser. 
The headman stood for law, while tho accuser 
was koon on forgiving, The code of mercy 
prevailed with the result that the delinquent 
who had escaped the law transformed into a peni- 
tent and exemplary citizm. 


Oriental not tho same motives, tho same impulses, 
and the same passions as tho Westerners bavo? 
Yet, how comes it about that Western law and 
its operation have not been quite so agrceablo to 
the Mahotnedan, with his Kadi and the Council 
of Shrike, and tlio Hindu, with his village 
Punchayct 1 

Tho Western system is mechanical ; the law 
runs out its Btern course, the temperament or 
creed of the individual notwithstanding The 
system is exalted : the individual decays. Not so 
in the East. The State recedes into the back- 
ground ; the injured and tho mjurer aro brought 
closer together and the chaneo of moral and reli- 
gious persuasion is offered abundantly to all. 
Tbe rights of retaliation, compensation, and 
forgiveness have always been the sacred pro- 
perty of the Oriental. 

In tbe first place, the system of village unit*, which 
Was the foundation Of tbe whole organisation aod was 
to a remarkable extent popular, democratic, constitu- 
tional, decentralised, has been broken up and a State 
system introduced, which is purely bureaucratic, despo- 
tic, centralised. Tho State becomes the injured party, 
independently of tbe wUh of the individual or of tho 
village community. Tho whole matter is taken entirely 
out of their hands, tho prosecution is undertaken by 
the State, and tho injured party becomes merely a wit- 
nesa. He has no power to vary the sentence, much lea* 
to forgive. 

Again, s-iys the writer, the two systems are 
the antithesis of one another. The one is deter- 
mined by the exigencies of a military organisa- 
tion, while tbe other is the growth of the life of a 
free and pastoral people. 


Again, the doctrine of Divino Reciprocity 
tinges tbo relations of Orientals, 


Tbe writer concludes his admirable analysis rff 
tbe deeper springs of English and Oriental law by 
sotting forth the following conception of Law : — 

Law is tho statement of the bare principles govern* 
ing the relations of individual* to each other 
members of a community, "Without law, a community 
would not develop or cohere. Out the law pay* no 
attention to the toolings or tho happiness ot indivi- 
duals, nor to the circumstances under which the reia* 
tions arise. Tbo laiv protects tbo rich but not tbe poor, 
the creditor but not tho debtor, tho landlord but not 
tho tenant, tho victim of a theft but not tho thief, the 
husband but not tbo adulteress. In technical language, 
tho law is inexorable. If applied alone and in overy 
case, it would produce heartless tyranny and tragic- 
suffering. Tbe tylanny and the suffering would bo n0 
great that the community would, if pure law were 
applied, rapidly disintegrate instead of cohering, and A 
general degeneration Of the individuals would result. 

Religion be defines thus : — 


Religion iB the statement of tbo moral principles 
which govern the relations of individuals to each other, * 
and so modifies and adapts tho application of tbo law to 
individual cases that tyranny on tho ono hand and 
suflewng on the other are avoided, and tfe progress of 
the ego or soul of tho individual towards some un- 
known goal ia not impeded. Religion, therefore, is M 
essential to tho administration of justieo as law. It 
protects the poor against tho rich. 

In weighing the two systems and balancing 
their relative merits, the writer has the following 

suggestive and luminous oosorvations : 

Oresham’a famous law of currency applies with i 
"/ Pm.K relations, m„ “ 
optional standards of conduct exist ^ 

o« the bitter, tbo »orS SfE «" *jw 
This i, the hey to tbe .hot. mjiterr thte .nrlt-w CUL 
dealings .ill. onr E„,u„ .abject. °nr 

custom are slowly being driven 'out of U, e S° D * od 
ween man and man, and law reigns aioae. tl0B? bc t- 
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The Study of European Thought. 

In tlio February iasuo of tho Modem Review, 
Professor liar Dayal of Stanfoid University 
Bbows now fields of work ami atuly for Indian 
students. If India is to reach thy high destiny 
that has come to other progressive nations of tho 
world, her sons in pursuit of knowledge should 
turn their footsteps away from Oxford, Caiohridgo 
and Harward and come iota living touch with 
Europe by breathing the invigorating and in- 
spiring atmoaphoro of Geneva and Paris, Romo 
and Berlin. , 

A wider* outlook on tho part of India’s young 
men, tho hopo of the country, their acquisition of 
French, German, Italian and Spanish will lead to 
tho formation of a robust and efficient nationality. 
The Egyptians, the Tuiks, the Chinese and the 
Japanese have drunk deep of tho fountain heads 
of European universities. 

Japan did not dig up ancient and raediasval Japanese 
institutions and practices for revival or imitation, when 
she began to build up her new lire. To alt earnest 
thinkers in India, I say . “ Look foi wuitl and outward, 
and not backward and t?iu ard" The be&hiig balm 
must bo brought from abroad, as Ilanuman brought the 
herbs for Lakshman in tho bravo days of old 

The author sets forth the conditions that should 
be fulfilled before India can participate in tbe 
larger world-life and catch the spirit of the 
large popular movements of modern Europe and 
live the vigorous life of the continentals. Stu- 
dents of India are having a surfeit of English 
literature. They have need of the light radiat- 
ing from Paris, 1 tho workshop of the future civi- 
lisation ’ as Victor Hugo has termed it. 

Hafiz and Urfl and Qiani can rest in peace for a while • 
Lamartine and Dneux are more important just now. ’ 

Enthusiasm for Sanskrit may be well abated in 
the interests of the larger life, the broader vision, 
that beckons India to Europe. 

The end that the writer has in view can be 
gained by the upper and middle classes sending 
theiryoungmenaa wandering pilgrims to European 
Universities rather than to Hard war or Puri. It 
is time India gave up Weaving fi no dreams on the 


banka of tho Ganges or on tho slopes of tho Hima- 
layas. Th<* Parsis have sot an excellent example 
in this direction and it behoves other pec^Io of 
India to imitato them. 


Young India should again outgrow tho media- 
val spiiit that has possessed It and allow herself 


to bo taken up by tho new sociological spirit that 
bids fair to tramrform human society end lessen 
life’s woes. In thoso days of now * isms ’ — Darwin- 
ism, Syndicalism, feminism and other fascinating 


creeds, India cannot Buffer herself to stagnate in 
still waters. She must weloome the world-spirit, 
assimilate it, nay, oven conquer it, 

If tho professor is so eloquent in his plea for 




At is tbo efficacious antidote to tho poison of indolence, 
stupidity, pessimism and inefficiency that is undermin- 
ing our vitality. India too will produeo worthy leaders 
of modern thought, but only after her children h*Te 
aMUiulatcd the teachings of tho West. IIow can great 
thinkers arise in modern India, when our best men arc 
content to live in the tramped and dead world of ancient 
books ? Lifo can come only from the living: death alone 
can come from tho dead. Europe is living. India is, 
b* 51 usrestore India to full vitality by bor- 
rowing tho elinr of Europe. 


Robert Bnrns and Thomas Burns. 

The Chambers' Journal has an interesting paper 
on tho poet and tho colonist, hi tho literary his- 
tory of Britain there was a time when biographers 
thought it an act of grace to do honour to the 
distinguished bard of Scotland, the flashes of 
whoso matchless pen are felt ‘through busy 
streets and lonely glens.* A grateful and dis-, 
cerning posterity has covered Burns’s name with 
honour. In 1787, he was in the height of his 
fame. Burns’s Memorial meetings are held all tbs 
world overand monuments to his memory have been, 
raised all over tho earth. In the “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night " the Poet has sung a lofty ideal that 
the true grandeur of a nation that will bring 
her love at home and reverence abroad is to be 
found in families being hound together by pure 
religion and mental love. In far-off Now 
Zealand there stands a life-eizo bronze statue/ 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


« Peoples and Problems of India.” 

Mr U. H, Shipley, in the January issue of 


wide human brotherhood. It is melancholy to 
contemplate how the last days of the Poet had 
something intensely tragic in them. Society 
sported with him cruelly and dealt with himharshly. 

If Robert Burns preached high ideal--, his 
nephew Thomas Burns, tho/nterpiMng colonist 
who laid the foundation of a New Dominion in 
the uttermost parts of the globe, helped to woik 
out those ideals In actual life. Sido by aide with 
the statue to the Poet's name tharu shoots «. tall 
column celebrating the work of the nrdrnt 
missionary, and the self-sacrificing colonists. 
Thomas Burns was a leading figure in schemes of 
colonisation that appealed with great forco even 
to Dr. Chalmers of Edinburgh. The Colonist 
and the Poet lived under the same influences. 
Thomas Bwni is full of affection for his old teacher 
Edward Irving, who was also tutor to Jane 
Welsh, the wife of Thomas CUrljle. Carlyle had 
personal acquaintance with Gilbert Burns. In 
the disruption of the Church in 1843, Mr. Burns 
threw bis influence on the side of spiritual in. 
dependence and with Thomas Chalmers protested 
against the tyranny of tho State. Of the bands 
of Bturdy heroes that marched in, procession .to 
'Canfield Hall and set up the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Thomas Burns was one. Again, the 
Colonist took no mean 3hare in helping on the 
scheme of* Scotland to found a new Edinburgh, 
a new St. Andrews in remote parts of the earth. 
Burns’s scheme, that was nurtured not in the 
house of law but in the T£™P ] * of God ended 
neither in dream nor disaster. Like the Pilgrim 
Fathers who sailed in tho Mayflower in 1C20, 
tho imperialist left for Porto BeMo i«> tho rhilip 
Laing. In the distant south, he and his friends 
toiled hard and turned arid wastes into fruitful fields. 
Tho Poet and tho Pioneer, the uncle and the 
nephew, had tho same message and in that funda # 
mental message, they are at one. 


the Asiatic Quarterly Review, gives an interesting 
review of this useful book in tho Ilome University 
Series by Sir Holderness, n distinguished Anglo- 
Indian official. Hu cherishes tho hope that a 
study of this book will combat the amazing 
ignorance of India, the land or contrasts, of 
Romance, and of Irony. The learned roviewor 
laments the ignoranco of England about India 
and its peoples, and their complex problems. 

Of the real India, of its glories and its tragedies, they 
aro profoundly ignorant. What do they know of its 
past ? What do they know of it rebirth, its ritorgU 
rnento, tinder British sovereignty ? They have nover 
hoard of Job Charnock ,'thoy cannot imagine tho ghostly 
tears which his shade lets fall as ho sighs “ lehabod, 
Ichabod 1” over the city he foundod. Nor can they fancy 
to themselves tho feelings of the shades of dead and 
gono Mogul Emperors, ' witnessing tho revival of tho 
glorioaof Delhi under an alien and infidel Government. 
Yet what an enthralling romance is disclosed by even a 
superficial study of tho history of India J 

Tho great diversity that marks India’s peoples 
can bo no surprise when it it is remembered the 
land presents violent physical contrasts. 

Tho highly intellectual Bengali and tho Scare of the 
Eastern Ghauts are immeasurably father apart than are 
tho most cultured aristocrat and the humblest stonc- 
breaker in England. A student of this littlo book can 
Rearcely help seeing that if it is foolish of “ tho man in 
tho street " to generalize about European nations, of 
s^iose modes of thought and lifo he is. only partially 
ignorant, it ia a thousand times more foolish to gener- 
alize— out of a plenary ignorance — about matters 

To take one simple illustration. “Colour prejudice," 
theoretically— that is to say, superficially— considered 
appears indefensible and silly. Cut in practice it is one 
of the most deeply rootod of human sentimenta ; and 
nowhere moro than in India, and among the Indians 
themselves, does this sentiment flourish.” 

After giving nn account of the caste system 
and the hold it has on the Pariahs who maintain 
that they should go through n certain number 
of moos of degradation and resent the intrusion 
into their home of the Brahman whose visit 
might retard their upward progress the 
author turns to the chapter on economic life and 
concludes with the warning that English condi- 
tions should not be hastily compared with Indian 
conditions. 
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Organisation in India- 
In the January isf, uo of the Hindustan Review, 
Mi. S. M.'IUuf Ali, Bir-nt-Law, dfocuaacti the im- 
port of the terra 'organisation ' .mil nnalyoos with 
logical exactness anti htatarfc insight the means 
by which this great Jaw of order in national life 
is achieved and wot hod Out. The result of organi- 
sation is order, and order, an the well-known 
eaj ing goes, ia Heaven’s first Law. If order is 
the ft rat law, it follows that such a thing ns dis- 
order or diso»gani«at«on should be inconceivable 
Such a conclusion, however, would lie opposed to 
and is not warranted by a survey of, human socie- 
ties and org inisations that nro not well-ordered or 
systematised and yet seems to be on tho road to 
progress and efficiency • 

Them ia only a difference of degreo between various 
organisations. Consequcntly.wlion ono talks of a disorga- 
nised body, one unconsciously uses an exaggeration, 
whero one really means to say that tho body in question 
has a lower organisation than would bo dcsirablo under 
tho circumstances. The plainest example that can bo 
adduced to show the force of this argument is contained 
in tho modern doctrine of “ Out-of-datcism." Tho epi- 
thet out-of-date, which is so often applied to these 
interesting relies, is significant enough to mean that 
thoy ore of no good any longer, they hnTo done their duty 
and must bo shelved now. 

Taking the caste 8) stem, an an organisation of 
Early Aryan society tliB writer protests against 
tho strictures that sorao trained thinkers pass on 
it and advances tho following academic plea for 
it: — 

That it is extant to-day, although it was originated in 
the hoary antiquity when tho world was many a thou- 
sand years younger, ought to convineo any man with 
some historical insight of the remarkable tenacity of this 
institution. This tenacity was not achieved by forcod 
principles or religious whims ; for if it were, it would 
have gone the way of all flesh long ago, Tho wholo struc- 
ture of tho Aryan society was founded upon tho imper- 
ishable principle of tho division of labour which has 
coma into scientific prominence very lately in tho Euro- 
pean mind. It is not too much to say of tho Hindu mto 
that among the Ancients it was perhaps tho only civi- 
lized race which applied this principle to its social insti- 
tutions with intelligence, and reaped tho benefit for 
many centuries. 

J ndgod by tho high standard of political in- 
stitutions, tho treatment accorded to tho Sudras 
and the placo accorded to them in the Social 


polity nro not matters that ought to form euhjecta 
of atrong indictment against tho original law- 
makers and organisers of Aryan Society, 

The institution of slavery was utterly foreign to the 
puro mind of the early Hindu, and the traditions of free- 
dom worn so much ingratiated into his life that lioeooM 
not imagine tho possibility or a man ficing tlm property 
of another man. And it is in dealing with tho Snd r* 
question in those benighted ages that tho Hindu has 
shown to tho world tho real mint of his character a« » 
thorough humanitarian ; for ho solved tho most difficult 
social problem of the day without sacrificing humanity 
to political needs. That the Sudras were given tho low- 
est place in tho social scalo is only natural, and those 
who object to this arrangement need not go beyond tho 
present phase of our history to find out their mistake. 

Wo have merely to ntudy European Civilisa- 
tion and how it has been built up, to eeaao won- 
dering at Indian lack of efficiency. What is tho 
secret of national efficiency in Europo? 

Tho answer is: — 

For what is a nation but a complex organisation of 
individuals thiohmg as a wholo, acting in ono spirit A I’d 
body, and working for one another. The sense of unity 
of purpose and n true sentiment of nationality can only 
be fostered by a well organised and sustained eff ort of 
tbo people. 

Tho writer formulates the four main principle 
that underlie every good organisation : . 

Tho Erst and second are the division of labour and its 
co-operation, the third is morality in its widest sense, 
or in other words a regular discharge of duty by tho 
factors that go to make up the entire frame of an organi- 
sation, and the fourth is intelligence in planning. 

In concluding his thoughts on this useful, and 
vital law of national progress, tho writer makes 
the following stirring appeal : — 

In conclusion, let them who aro desirous of seeing 
their country and nation riso to the heights of glory and 
take a Buitahlo place in tho comity of nations, remember 
that neither can tho outburst of strong passions nor the 
self-consuming Oinio of patriotism, nor the earner! 
prayers of helpless minds, nor even tho fervent Jwpe* 
God's mercy lead Hjom to success ; but the organised 
action based on the calmest logic and actual experience 
of the stern realities of hfo is the only suro way to mak** 
their ideals realisable; and in short, in organisation be* 
our Salvation. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAT. 


The Viceroy on the Delhi Outrage- 

The first meeting of tlie newly constituted 
Imperial Legislative Council was held on the 27th 
of January sfc Delhi when His Excellency Lord 
Hardingo made his appearance for the first time 
after the dastirdly outrage, v»d delivered the 
following opening address : — 

’ Although I have not yet recovered from my 
wounds and have been compelled under doctors* 
orders to abstain from all public business of every 
kind, 1 have felt not only a desire, hut that it is 
my duty, to come here to-day to open the firet 
session of my Legislative Council in Delhi and to 
give a cordial welcome to the newly elected and 
newly appointed members of my Council. I am 
suro that at the same time none of you will be- 
grudge me an expression of regret for those who 
have not returned, since after two years’ loyal and 
active co-operation with my Government in the 
legislative work of the Government of India, I 
regard them not only as former colleagues in 
Council, but also as friends. I am delighted to 
see some of the former members of my Council 
again in their places and I am confident that 
they will again bring to tho naturo of our Coun- 
cil tho same spirit of harmony, good will and 
legislative ability ns during the past two 
years that I have bad tho honour of presiding 
over their deliberations. As regards the new 
members of my Council, I bid them a cordial wel- 
come and I am sure that I can count on them to 
msintiin the same high standard of dignity in 
debate as has so markedly distinguished our 
deliberations in the past. I feel deeply grateful to 
you all for the warmth of your reception here to- 
day. I always knew that I could count on your 
sympathy In my suffering that has bean my lot 
daring the past few week*, and if there has been 
ono thing that has tended to alleviate those suffer- 


ings it has been the knowledge of the sympathy 
shown towards mo by all classes, creeds and com- 
munities throughout the length and breadth of 
ludia. I should like to take this opportunity when 
addressing my Council, who represent the whole 
of British India, to express my profound gratitude 
for the genuine outburst of sympathy, the devout 
prayers and the good wishes that have been heard 
on every side, and, if I may ha allowed to say bo, 
I feel convinced that those prayers have-not been 
unanswered. 


USELESS CRIME. 

When five weeks ago I bad recovered conscious- , 
ness and w\s able to think over what had passed, 
my feelings in th9 first instance were those of 
profound gratitude to Almighty God for His 
merciful piotection of Lady Hardingeand myself, 
of real grief for the poor man, who had lost his 
life in the performance'of his duty, of very deep 
disappointment that it was possible that such 
misguided men as thoso who plotted and commit- 
ted such a useless crime could now be found in 
India and of sorrow at the thought of the injury 
to the sentiments of tho whole of the people of 
. India, who would, I koew, regard with horror 
and detestation the perpetration of a crime which 
is contrary to thair own precepts and instincts of 
humanity and of loyalty, os well as to their reli- 
gious principles. Tho gratitude I felt at the 
miraculous preservation by the Almighty of Lady 
Hardingo and mjself from the hand of the assas- 
sin was, I know, also deeply felt throughout India 
but words fail roe when I think of the cruel 
murder of those hutoblo people who were ruth- 
!ee.]y killed and I deeply deplore the lorn, which 
their famine, have euetnined. In my desire for 
iiedl, intercourse with the peoplaenduecessibility 
to them I hue. alw.je discoursed excessive prtcau . 
tione and I trusted myself end Lady Hardies 
to the care of the people than to that of the poi;.,* 

It .t was an error, it f, error that r. 

of, end , boiieve it may yet pep™ 
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been an entirely mistaken confidence, for out of 
evil good maj come. la it too much to hopo that 
the storm of public indignation evoked at the 
outrngo may give Indian terrorists cause for 
sensible and human reflection and repentance? 

It is difficult to believe that those individuals are 
a class apart nnd that they do not belong to com- 
munities and mix with their fellow-beings Are 
they really susceptible to no influence and no 
advice? Have they no contact with moderate 
and wiser men? Still, whatever I tony feel on 
the subject of the crime itself, I only ivisb to 
assure you and the whole of India that this 
incident will in no sense influence my attitude. 

I will pursue without faltering the same policy in 
tho future ns during the past two } ears, and I 
will not waver a hair’s breadth from that course. 

TO THE PEOPLE OP INDIA. 

What I have said so far has been somewhat of 
a personal character, but I have one word more to 
Bay to the people of India, which I say with a 
profound sense of the gravity of the import of my 
words. I need hardly recall to the memory of 
anybody that the recent incident is not 
an isolated episode in the history of India, 
but that during the past few years both 
Indians and Europeans, loyal servants of 
the Government and of India — have been 
less fortnnnto than I have been, and, unde- 
serving of tlie cruel fate meted out to them, have 
been stricken down by the hand of the sssassm. 
These deplorable events cast a slur on the fair name 
of India and the Indian people, to whom I know 
they aro thoroughly repellent, and I fay to the peo- 
ple of Indin, not merely ns a Viceroy intensely zea- 
lous of the honour of the country that he has been 
called upon to govern, but as one of the many 
millions in India, of the follow-subjects of our 
King Emperor and one who loves India nnd the 
Indian peple amongst whom he is living— I say 
that this slur must bo removed and the fair fame 
of India must be restored to a high and unassail- 


able place. Knowing by the kindly and genuine 
manifestations of sympathy received from every 
fide liow profoundly repulsive such crimes are to 
the people of India it may bo asked wbat remedy 
can be applied to prevent their recurrence. To 
this I would reply that such crimes cannot be 
dismissed os the isolated acts of organised con- 
spiracies, in which the actual agent of the crime 
is not always the ipost responsible. 

ENEMIES Of POCIETT. 

The atmosphere which breeds the political mur- 
der is more easily created than dispelled. It can 
only bo entirely and for ever dispelled by the dis- 
play and enforcement of public opinion in a 
determination not to tolerate the perpetration of 
such crimes, and to treat as enemies of society, 
not only those who commit crimes but also tboee 
wboiifftr any incentives to crime. Among eucb 
incentives to crime should be included temperance 
of political language and methods likely to Influ- 
ence ill balanced minds and lead them by insidious 
stages to hideous crimes. The universal condemna- 
tion throughout the whole of India of the crime 
of the 23rd December and the anxiety shown for 
the detection of the criminals have, however, filleJ 
me with hope for the future and have inspired me 
with confidence in the determination of the people 
of India to stamp out from their midst the fungus 
growth of terrorism and to restore to their beauti- 
ful motherland an untarnished record of fame. 
Imbued as I am with this hope and confident, 
my faith in India, its future and its people, 
remain, and if ns I confidently anticipate the 
realisation of my faith is confirmed, then I may 
add that two innocent lives so sadly lost on the 
23rd December will not have been sacrificed in 
vain. I will not further take up your time. 
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Public Services Commission 

Mr. 0. J. O’Donnell, i.c.8. (Retired), writes to 
the Pioneer in the course of an elaborate discussion 
cm the subject : — 

' THE COMPEimVB TEST. 

It is already manifest tbit amODgst tho mem- 
bers of tbe Commission, as well as amongst 
the witnesses, there are two clearly marked 
and antagonistic sections, one favoring selection 
as the surest method of obtaining efficiency 
in public servants whilst the other upholds com- 
petition in examinations as the best winnower of 
merit. The leaders of Indian opinion have a firm 
faith in tbe latter solution, but it is at best a 
crude method and in India, as in every civilised 
country in the world, selection must in timo 
prevail, provided that it is safeguarded against 
nepotism, political or racial. We are not medueval 
Chinamen and we must prepare to replace a 
system, which ever. China is discarding, by some 
more intelligent form of recruitment. The Indian 
community claims to be an up-to-date civilised 
Stats and it should not want any longer to ap- 
point boy Mandarins and boy Judges eolely on the 
strength of their acquaintance with the writings of 
Confucius, the ancient classics, the higher Mathe- 
matics, Sanskrit or English poetry. We want men, 
men of tbe world with strength and character 
and breadth of view, and not callow youths either 
from Oxford or the Ripon College and the first 
Step must ho the entire separation of judicial from 
executive functions. Competitive examinations 
will continue" an admirable method for clerkships 
in the Secretariat or Custom House, but it is 
wholly ludicrous for appointments of high autho- 
rity. * The Indian people need have no fear of the 
consequences. 1 hold that India has always been 
full of Indians with the best qu»lifica»io» Bfor high 
o ffice— men, who were great before Ihej ever saw 


Europe, men like Sir Salar Jung and Sir Dinkar 
Rao, Sir Suyyid Ahmad 'and Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Sir Rajendra Muklierjea and Sir Madhub 
Ghosh, Kesbub Cbundra Sen and Kristodas Pal. 
Mr. S. T. Sinha and Ssyyid Ali Imam did not owe 
their exalted offices to competitive" examination. 

TOE rOLTCY OF SELECTION. 

I am thus strongly in favour of what may 
bo called the European policy of selection ; but 
I feel and know how dangerous it is, unless, as 
the Indians demand, the selecting authority is 
one that commands the sincere confidence of tho 
people of this country. It is at this point 
that compromise and the great art of give- 
and-take should play their part. In Bengal 
I would suggest a Board consisting of the 
Governor, one member of his Council, an 
Indian High Court Judge, and two members 
nominated by the Legislative Council ; ono 
being always an Indian. It would deal, 
perhaps, with all appointments of Indians in 
Bengal. If our Indian friends still insist on the 
examinations, which are their favourite test of 
ability and impartiality, it would be easy to 
select three or five candidates for each of the 
I. C. S vacancies, the unsuccessful men having a 
claim on a deputy magistrateship. The civil 
judiciary mu9t consist entirely of men learned in 
the law, that is of lawyers of some standing and 
experience, whilst the sessions for criminal justice 
would be presided over by special judges stationed 
at the head-quarters of each Commissioner of a 
Division, who would go on circuit, as in England 
from district to district. 

. WORK OF THE I.C.S. 

It is necessary only to look round over India 
to appreciate the wonderful wotk done by the 
Indian Civil Service since the days when 
Mahratta hordes were demanding choul at the 
very doors of Calcutta, and Hindu Zemindars 
W„. taBSd through a ...coir of , t 

Wur.brd.l.d, if ,L. 
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the English language and English and Indian 
history. The required Dumber of men will be 
taken from the successful candidates in order of 
merit, and required to serve an apprenticeship of 
one year, preferably in association with a 
Mamletdar . I should net make it obligatory on 
the part 'of the successful men to spend some 
years in England, though they may be encouraged 
to do so by liberal furlough allowances. Men so 
admitted should be just as much members of the 
Imperial Service as those recruited in England, 
be graded in the same way, and have the same 
openings for promotion These men should be 
accorded the fullest confidence of Government, 
and should be encouraged to associate Freely with 
their fellow-countrymen in all important national 
movements. All great Indian officers in the past 
were looked up to as leaders of thought and in 
social life, and they were, therefore, able to exert 
a wholesome steadying influence on public 
opinicn. There has been no aspect of the Indian 
officer's life in which there h*B been more 
deterioration owing to several reasons. It only 
remains to add that I would not close the English 
examination againBt Indians wbo choose to enter 
through that gate, and would have the Indian 
examination open to all graduates of distinction 
of Universities in the United Kingdom. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. By the 
Ilon'ble Mr. N. Subba Row. “ Every. well-wisher of tho 
country ought to have a copy of this brochure." — T/ie 
Jllnduslan Jtevtfic. Pries 8 As. 



and writings, of Dadabh&i on the question of the emploj- 
ment ot Indians in the services. With a portrait. Price 
Tls. 2.'To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review." Re. 1-8. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CON GRESS.-An ac- 
count of its origin sad growth. Full terc ot all the 
Presidential Addresses. Several of the Presidential 
• Addresses deal with_ the question of the employment of 
Indians’ in the services. Over 1,100 pages Crown 8vo 
Rs.3.To Subscribers of the I. K. Rs. 2-8. 

G, A. Natosan & Co., Sunkun ma Chctti Street, Madras. 
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Indians in South Africa. 

We nre in possession of information of tho 
utmost importance to the Indian community 
throughout South Africa. We understand that 
the Government are not keeping their promise 
regarding those British Indians who, in terms 
of the settlement, should be given rights of 
residence in the Transvaal or the Union as the 
case may be. It would appear that they decline to' 
accept all the namos submitted by the Passive 
Resistance Committee. Dslicate communications 
are still proceeding and we hope that will end 
satisfactorily. There are also other points which, 
directly or indirectly, bear upon and arise out of 
the settlement, any one of which may produce a 
conflagration in tho community. We warn the 
Government to be careful. We hope that they 1 
will. But if they do not, we know that the season- 
ed soldiers in passive resistance witl give a good 
account of themselves at the call of duty .— fndi an 
Opinion. . , 

A Deputation to Mauritius. * 

It was stated some time ago that Mr. S 
Wiiberforce, ics., was to be deputed to Mauri-' 
tius to Start the Co-operative Credit System in 
that Colony, his experience in connection with 
the movement in the Punjab in its earlier stages 
giving him special qualifications for the work.' 
This deputation of an officer from India h due to 
the recommendations made by the Royal Commia. 
eion which sat in 1909 on the administrative and 
financial conditions of Mauritius. The Indian 
population on tho island is about 252,000 of whom 
211,000 are Hindus, and there umst be many 
among the settlers who would benefit materially 
if Co-operative Credit Banks were established. 
Mr. Wiiberforce will .probably leave Xndia. in 
March, says the Pioneer , and much interest will 
attach to his mission as an entirely new field for 
co-operative credit lies open for experiment. 
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revemtft were overdue. Never was mote civilizing 
■work done by any public body, but times nru chang- 
ing and we must progress with them. The finest 
servico in the world mu6t die from old age 
if still recruited by antiquated methods besides 
being starved by insufficient salaries. I am told 
that there are Civilians at the present time in 
Upper India of 14 years' service, whoso substantive 
pay iscnly Ha. 700 a month. Little wonder that 
Borne District Magistrates go about in bamboo 
carts instead of the mail phaetons and pairs of a 
couple of decades ago. The Indian Civil Service 
is now-a-daya an unattractive profession and any 
decadence in it is chieQy due to the improvident 
parsimony of Government itself. 1 believe ic has 
also suffered from the unwiso cooping up of its 
cadets in a single University, the cultured and 
athletic but reactionary Oxford. No training is 
less fitted to make a youngster a man of the 
world and some more broadening influences are 
needed to produce an administrator gifted with 
those qualities of sympathy and mental humility 
that render him able and anxious to understand 
and thereby govern the peoples of this ancient 
Empire. 

EXAMINATIONS IN INDIA. 

In fine, I would beg to draw attention to a 
very human side of the demand for examina- 
tions in India. During my forty years' experience 
I have met with many a heart-broken Indian 
fatbeT, whose son bad gone to the bad in 
England. English parents would regard it as an 
intolerable condition if they were required to send 
their immature sons to some foreign and distant 
Bbore in order to qualify for the honorable career 
of serving their country. I hold that Government 
and the European community are making a deadly 
blunder in forcing Indian lads to complete their 
education in England. They ought on the contrary, 
to throw every obstacle in the way, for it is edu- 
cationally unnecessary and certainly bad from the 
moral and political standpoints IV^tun culture 


is later in life of inestimable volue. After the 
young Indian official lias been five years perfor- 
ming bis duties I would insist on his taking t w ® 
years furlough. IIo would then bo an observant 
man and not a pleasure- seeking boy. He would 
probably boaccompinied by his wife, which would 
moan a good deal in steadying him and keeping 
him out of those entanglements which many 
Indian fathers have bad reason to deplore, and 
which Englishmen do not like. It would ba ad- 
visable also to give him a handsome honorarium 
on condition of his pursuing a course of studies, 
Bay, in law and economics calculated to make him a 
more efficient public servant on his return tolndia. 

Tlie Public Services Commission in Burma. 

The Rangoon Timet, commenting on the 
inquiry of the Public Services Commission in 
Rangoon, writes, in the course of an article: — 
“Tbe official witnesses have, in opposing tbe 
introduction of simultaneous examinations, im- 
ported into the problem a difficulty which was 
neither anticipated, nor necessary, and from tbe 
point of view of high policy should have been 
appropriately avoided. Among the reason* 
assigned for this opposition one was that such a 
system would bring in an undue proportion of 
Indians.” Referring to the question that Burm*ns 
do cot like, or respect Indians, the Paper failed 
to understand the justice or propriety of the argu- 
ment. It writes: “As citizens of an Empire it 
is the duty of every one to respect those on whom 
His Majesty chooseB to bestow his Commission, 
and respect or liking must depend on this fart 
rather than on the race or the individual on 
whom it is bestowed. If it is a fact that 
the liurman has really this dislike, it only 
shows that ho is lacking in the first essentials of 
discipline and a Eent>e of the duty cf citizenship * n 
,a great empire, and that he has yet to le taught 
these virtues before he is entitled to other right® 
and privileges which attach to this citizenship- 
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It i. to he regretted th.t ever. if Government en- 
teruined this vi.-, it .bo«U hove been given 
expression to officially in euoh pl.in nod uneqm- 
vocal language. There are many things »>™>> »" 
better left unsaid and the virtu, of s.l.nee could 
not have been belter exemplified than in this 
matter. In administering this province as « part 
,1th. Man Empire, « «"• undiplomatic :» 
drn.i distinction between two races who the- 
oretically and legally were regarded as equal, an 
w, hope that at any rata until Duma cease. to 
be part o! India, care abonld be taken that even 

when distinction is made, it will be mad. ,n aneb 
manner ..will net create in the mind of the 
Indian that sens, of uneasiness er unfairness 
which i. net conducive to tb. good Government of 
any province" 

The Indian CtoU Service. 

Mr. K. N.tarajm, the Editor of tb. Min 
SikmI Reformer writ." U fellow, in the Tin* of 

India : — ~ 

Whatever may be the case ae regard* .its effe- 
tWeness aa a means of selecting Englishmen, the 
Civil Servicn Examination hold in England could 
not be claimed to have eucceoded in giving the 
. country its best type of Indian Officers. When 
one endeavoure to call to mind the names of great 
• Indian public servants, those which occur most 
readily are not the names of Indians who passed 
the examination in London. Telanp, Rimade, 
Lalsfcankar Umaahankar, Sir. Dayaram Gidumal, 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar in Bombay, and 
Muthusawmy Iyer, Itaghnnath Uao, Rsjaratbnum 
Moodelliar and Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar in 
Madras were wholly educated in this country, and 
the majority of them never left these shores. The 
great Dewnna of Native States, Sir T. Madhava 
IUo, Sir Seshayya Sastri, Sir Seahadri Iyer— men 
of conspicuous executive ability — were also raised 
wholly in India. Except that of the late Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, lb cro ia ro name of an Indian who 
entered the service thiough the portals of the 


London examination which can -bo placed in the ^ 
game category as those mentioned above. It* 
can, therefore, be safely said that the ablest 
Indian officers in the past have not come from 
among those who pissed the Indian Civil Service 
examination in Loudon. It must be admitted 
that many of the men named above were among 
the brightest scholars of their set, and would 
undoubtedly have passed the, examination if it 
had been held in this country. But circumstances 
or caste restriction prevented their going to 
England to pass the examination, and most of 
them had to work their way up from tho ranks 
practically. 

ENGLISH INFLUENCE. 

It may be said that the travel to and residence 
in England for two or three years broadens 
his mind. As a matter of fact the circum- 
etanccs in which and the purpose for which tho 
Indian candidate goe 3 to England, reduces to a 
minimum hU chances of assimilating anything 
new or vital in his English surroundings. Tho 
time he spends there is devoted to his books 
and is spent with his coach, and very little of it 
can be spared for an intelligent observation and 
appreciation of the new environment. That 
this is not seldom the case is confirmed by the 
fact that there have been several instances of 
successful and unsuccessful candidates, at the 
Civil Service Examination, performing praya « 
scAit or penitential rite, in order to be accepted 
by their caste, on their return, notwithstanding 
the fact that they undertook the voyage to and 
sojourn in England deliberately. There are 
many men who never left India of broader 
minds and more resolute fibre than some at any 
rate of those who hive spent two or three years 
in England. The idea of broadening the Indian 
mind by a com pul scry stay in England fora 
few 3 ears, devoted for the most part to prepar- 


ing for a stiff examination, may, therefore* be 
.Wmefi without detriment to our apprehension 
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Keeping Out the Hindu. 

Mr. J. W. Hamilton mites to the Montreal 
ITifiUM : — * . • 

‘ “Much has been raid in jour paper of late 
about the Hindu question, and it seems strango 
that no solution of the problem can be found and 
that Chinese and Japanese must ho admitted 
under certain conditions, but not Ilindus. Wo see 
an enormous demand for labour all over the North- 
West and yet a high typo of British labour is 
systematically kept out of the country. Why 
cannot they be encouraged to take up land and 
stay on id There are never too many farmers 
and the demand for farm labourers is very great. 

In your editorial you quote an Australian jour- 
nalist as stating that Australia would fight Britain 
rather than permit Hindu immigration. This 
style of man, if he believes wbat ho says, would 
he seen up early Christmas morning watching for 
Santa Claus to come down the chimney. The 
idea of Australia with four aDd a half millions of 
people and three million square miles, lying off 
the shores of . Asia with one thousand million of 
land-hungry people setting up shop for herself is 
of course, supremely asinine. For how loDg does 
this brilliant journalist suppose she would be per- 
mited by Japan, some of whose leaders have 
already expressed themselves plainly on tho sub- 
ject, to retain inviolate from coloured feet the 
unoccupied territory to tho north ? No longer 
than it were convenient for Japan to pick out 
just what she wanted. How would the Australian 
contend against Japan ? No fleet, a shoTestring 
country, most of whose population is along the 
shores under the control o! the navy of any power 
not kept away by the British Navy. 

How much of the Pacific Coast would the 
United States possess to-day, if Japan and China 
had awakened one hundred years ego when 
Washington thought it well to carry the colonies 
into independence? Those nations woutd have 
hoped themselves and they will soon as regards 


Australia for the British treaty with Japan will 
not hold her hack for ever, but a united fleet only. 

Northern Australia can produce untold wealth 
of cotton and sugar etc, but not by white labour. 
Suppose Australian allowed Sikhs and other 
selected races to enter under certain restrictions 
as to residence, what an enormous development 
of commerce, would ensue, one that would need 
a very largo number of whites to manage at)d 
handle the crops. Is it not better to have the 
country developed in that way, rather than let 
it be idle ? In this day of land hunger, no 
people have the right to pre-empt millions of 
6quare mil's and then shut out all expect * 
favoured few. Australia cannot stand alone, and 
the loss of India, which will be greatly helped by 
the actions of the great colonies wilt leave tho Island 
Continent in a precarious position which might 
be avoided if she were the contented home of 
several millions of Hindu planters and farmers. 

Indian Labour for the Argentine- 

The following Press Communique has been issued 
by the Punjab Government : — “ Information has 
been received by Government that a number of 
Jats of the Moga tahsil, Ferozepore District, who 
had gone to the Argentine in search of empoly* 
ment, have been reduced to great distress in 
Buenos Aires owing to their failure to obtain it I 
and have had to apply to their relatives in India 
for money to meet the expenses of their return 
journey. Indian labour ia not viewed with favour 
in the Argentine, and intending emigrants are 
advised not to proceed there.” All this troublo is 
due to the unwise and ill-considered inducements 
held out to intending emigrants by Mr. Feriia® of 
Buenos Aires in the letters he had addressed to 
Indian Newspapers. 

The Indenture System. 

If any testimony were needed to bring home to 
the mind the evils of the indenture system, Miss 
Dudley’s pathetic communication which we repro- 
duce elsewhere in this issue, would supply it. 
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The Minto Ophthalmic Hospital. 

The M.b»r»j« of Hj.ore opened the Minto 
Ophthalmic Hospital adjoining the Victoria Hos- 
pital in Bangalore on the diet of last »»“«>■ It 
is a graceful .tractor, in granite costing Rs. 3 
laUs, of which His Highnes. laid the foundation 
etone two years ago. • 

The following allusions were made to Lora 
Minto during the ceremony. Mr. Karpur Snm- 
vaaa Row, Officiating Chief Engineer, said that 
the building was to commemorate the Viceroyalty 
of that high souled statesman who had conferred 
fi o many benefits on India, and so materially 
encouraged Indian aspirations. Dr. Arumugam 
Mudaliar, Senior Surgeon, said that the Hospital 
had been bo efficiently equipped that if that noble 
statesman, in remembrance of whose wise and far- 
eseing administration and true friendly feeling 
towards India and her people in genoral, this new 
Hospital had been graciously named by His High- 
ness, were to visit it at any time, he was sure that 
he would be pleased with it. 

.The Maharajah in declaring the institution 
open, said*.— “This building is named after Lord 
Minto whoso visit three years ago gave us so much 
pleasure, and of whose beneficent interest in this 
State we have had numerous tokens." 


The Investiture of Bikaner. 

Mr. Jacomb Hood, who was at Bikaner during 
the Viceregal visit, has now arranged all details oF 
the picture which he is painting of the investiture 
of the Maharaja with the Grand Cross of the Star 
of India. • The picturesque scene in the Durbar 
Hall of the old fort was one of exceptional interest, 
and the jubilee celebrations will be fittingly • com- 
memorated by the picture which His Highness 
has commissioned the artist to paint for him. 


: H- H. the Rajah of Pudukottah . 1 * 

A largely attended Public Meeting of the 
citizens of Pudukottah was -held on’ the 23rd of 
January in the Town Hall, Pudukottah,' to give 
expression to' the public rejoicings on the Rajah 
being decorated with the G.C. I.E,an unique 
event in the annals of Pudukottah. 

On behalf of the citizens, Mr. Swaminadha 
Sarma read a brief address, expressing unbound- 
ed joy, profound loyalty and sincere thank's for 
boons conferred, one of which is the grant of free 
Primary education, a reform regarding which it 
may be truly said that the State has stolen a 
march on British India. The Address conclud- 
ed: — “ Extreme is our happiness and great our 
pride at the honour done to our Sovereign, and 
we all pray with one Voice and with one heart 
that Your Highness may bo the recipient of great- 
er honors in the near future, and that the A1 J 
mighty may spare Your Highness for a long tirad 
to rule over us and shower His choicest blessings 
on Your Highness.” - ' ' * ■ i 1 ' 

The address was presented* enclosed in a silver! 
casket, locally manufactured,, bearing the British- 
Coat of Arms and that of the Pudukottah Royal 
Family. 

H-,H. Thakore Saheb and H.H. Aga Khan. 

His Highness Thakore Saheb, ruler of the State 
of Iiimidi, with a view to commemorate the visit 
of His Highness the Aga Khan to the State’made 
a donation of Rs. 6,000 to, be utilized by; his 
Highness the Aga Khan in giving a scholarship to 
any Moslem or Hindu jouth studying in either 
the Aligarh Moslem or the Benares , Hindu Uni- 
..reity, H. H. the Aga Khan thanked the 
Thakore Sahob for tho generous gilt and said that 
he would giro the scholarship out of .this sum to 
any Moslem graduate going to tho Hindu Univer- 
•ity for his M. A. course. This is quit, , rpic ,, 
H,s Highness’ consistent _ l„„ gi „ g , 0 ^ 

long-standing ties of patriotism and brother!™., 
between tho si3ter communities of India, 
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’ The Princesses’ Girls’ School for Delhi. 
t Her Highness tho Begjim of Bhopal writes as 
Follows : — My proposal re tho establishment of a 
Girls’ School in Delhi in commemoration of the 
auspicious visit of their Imperial Majesties, was 
published in the Times of India and several other 
papers sometime in April last year. I now take 
the opportunity, through the courtesy of the 
columns of the Times of India, publicly to thank 
the Begums, Maharauis, Ranis and other pro- 
minent ladies for their bind support to my scheme 
in the Bhape either of financial help or of entire 
sympathy with the cause. I would, however, 
invite the attention of most of the Princesses and 
ladies who have not up till now made any response 
to my proposal, and I earnestly appeal to them to 
think over the matter which aims at the ameliora- 
tion of their own sex and which is connected with 
the auspicious name of our beloved Queen-Empress 
Mary. I need hardly reiterate that the success 
of the scheme depends entirely on the united sup- 
port of the Maharanis, Ranis, Begums and the 
ladies of means in India. The names of those 
who have kindly promised financial help are given 
below : — • 


H.H. the Nizam 

Rs. 

50,000 

H.H. the Maharani of Gwalior . . 

60,000 

H.H. the Dowagar Maharani of 
Gwalior 

1,50,000 

H.H. tho Bogum of Janjiri 

3,000 

H.H. the Rani of Rajgarh 

2,000 

H.H. the Rani of Narsingarh . . 

3,000 

H.H. the Rani of Dhar 

5,000 

Quisar Dulahin Sahiba of Bhopal 

7,000 

Shahryar Dulahin Sahiba of Bho- 
pal 

5,000 

Shah Rano Begum Sahiba of 
Bhopal . . mm 

5,000 

Sir Valentine Chirol, of the 
Timet, Lon don 

75 

Myself . , . 

1,25,000 


The Raj Rana of Jhalawar. 

Tho Raj Rana of Jhalawar gave a dinner In 
the Waldorf Hotel on Jan. 13, Among those 
present were tho Jam Sahob of Navanagar. 
Major Sir W. Evans-Gordon, in giving the toast 
of the Raj Rana, said that while there might be 
Indian Princes of greater territorial power than 
their host there was none who more richly deser- 
ved every help and oncouragemcr.t which it was 
within the power of the British Government to 
bestow. The Raj Rana in reply, said that an 
impression prevailed among foreigners that the 
English were a haughty and reserved race. They 
had good reason for national pride, seeing that 
the British Empire embraced a quarter of the 
globe’s population ; and their supposed reserve 
was in a great measure duo to shyness. He knew 
that when a Briton had once given his heart he 
had given it for ever. So far from coldness, he 
bad received a warm welcome in many an English 
home. Speaking of the deep-seated loyalty of the 
Indian people to their King-Emperor and the 
delight with which they received their Majesties 
on their Durbar tour, he said that it was among a 
very limited class that tbe sombre creed of anarchy 
found recruits. The overwhelming majority of 
Indians desired nothing more than peace, good 
laws, and equal opportunity for all. 

Water Supply in Hyderabad. 

H. H. The Nizam has ordered the immediate 
construction of the Musi reservoir costing 40 lakhs 
for flood protection and water supply to the city of 
Hyderabad. The water works will cost 60 lakhs 
more or & groSs total of one crore. 

H. H. the Maharaja Holkar’s Donation. 

We understand that H. H. the Maharaja llolkar 
has graciously promised Rs. 20,000 in response to 
the Appeal of the Depressed Classes Mission Society 
of India for a building of the mission in Poona, 
to be named after his illustrious ancestor Rani 
Ahilyab&i Holkar. 
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with the growing needs of tho poopto. Tho only draw* 
baok in them is that Indians have only tho subordinate 
handling of tho machinery. The Railways, which also 
help much in personal communication aro fairly extensive 
and means for further and much more rapid expansion, 
I am sure, will be found if a wiser and more careful and 
more sympathetic policy iB followed. Up ids there are, 
but still a great need exists for more roads botli in Dritish 
India and Native States. This subject, I am afraid, does 
not receive tho samo attention now that it once used to 
do. Public Works Road Branch, was primarily intend- 
ed to build roads for purposes other than commerce j 
but now that the trado of the country, both for internal 
and external supply, is progiegsing, a new impetus 
should be given to road-making, and the Commercial 
Department of the Government of India, if it docs 
not do anything else for us, might do this much 
and lay down a programmo of road building Means 
of carting stuff from placo to place, from tho 
llundi to tho statien and from tho station to tho baraar 
are very crude and dilatorious. Here, again, is an opening 
for the ingenious and tho enterprising to invent cheap 
means for handling this traffic. 

RAILWAY OWNEESniP. 

Railway is said to bo the largest industry of tho country. 
So it is. It employs over 16,000 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and thoso who pass under those names, aud over 
halt a million of Indians, ltcovcrs the whole country, and 
its track is now 33,000 miles of open lines. On its pro- 
prietary sido it is a Government monopoly with the 
exception of a fow hundred miles, which also will in Umo 
fall into Government hands. It is a paying concern, 
and therefore tho monopolist policy is so far instilled. 
But tho rates of fares and freights are also Government 
or contractors monopoly, and if tho Government had 
chosen Railways could h»TC always paid in the past and 
will always pay in tho future. Thcro is no science 
about Indian Railway fare B and freights and Tory little 
competition. The working of tho Railways, both State 
and others is shared by tho Government and sotno 
private English Companies, very little management 
being in Indian hands. Thus is a policy open to much 
objection, and works adversely to Indian trade 
interests. I ovate English concerns aro not bound by 
®°S ! ldu .V es t0W&rd8 Indians as the State is. 
This tells both in tho way of keeping out Indians out of 
places of honour, responsibility and profit, and also in 
regulating traffic rates. 

CONCLUSION. 

After considering tho whole range of the subj'ect in as 
short a spaco of time as possible, the conclusions at 
which I have arrived aro these. Wo must, however 
always keep in mind that in business tho lino of least 

the safest and tho surest course to 
J” 1 "'? On0 G enM »tion at loast the ambition 
of our educated young men should bo to adopt a business 
career preference to an official, educational or 
professional and that parents should endeavour to cite 
° 4 utat qualifying them for tins career i„ 
preference to any other; and that the marriages of the 
2™"- to bo dedicated to business, s^uM^ 
postponed even beyond tho Vedie limit of 25 years And 
where this may not ho possiblo the marriage WrtmuU 

world «d d «, b . pr T* rcd t0 60 tQ ‘he other end of the 
world and roam all over without complaint or 


anco ; and that investment in her husband's busi- 
ness, or in the business to which he is attached, would 
bo her beat jewel and ornament. That tho Government, 
aristocrats, chiefs and the people should at once, and 
without loss of time, provido the country with basinet* 
and commercial Colleges, where a knowledge of business, 
machinery, organisation and efficiency and a knowledge 
of modern languages should ho imparted, that Chairs 
of Indian Economics and Agriculture ho founded in 
connection with all tho existing and projected Univer- 
sities. 1 hat economic scicnco bo studied by all our public 
men and by tho rising youths of tho country with special 
reference to Indian problems. Tho study will help in 
making many lasting reputations, and will afford a rich 
field for buldmg up a new scicnco of Oriental economics ' 
or the economic science of tho weak. That the country 
bo studded with Chambers of Commerce, walking in the 

footsteps of similar institutions r.ow existing and which 

havo existed in European countries, whose one function 
amongst others should bo to find a business career for 
he nest, capable and willing educated Indian youths. That 
special Associations such as cotton spinners and weavers, 
cotton dealers, of Bankers and of Insurance Companies 
bo started at central places to look into tho interests of 
their special concerns, that Banking, Insurance and 
Foreign commerce should form our first concern. Tb»t 
Government should throw open to Indiana half tho top 
appointments, in all ite technical Departments, namely. 
Railways, Telegraph and Post Offices, Forests, Sur- 
veys, Geological and meteorological Departments, Ir*ig»- 
tioo, Electrical and Mechanical Workshps, Electric Sup- 
plies, and Civil Engineering. That special and sufficient 
provision bo made in all Local Councils and in the Im- 
perial to have Commercial and Industrial representation. 
That the commercial Departments of tho Government 
of India should sea to the needs of Indians as well** 
to thoso of Europeans, and that they should back 
thoso Indian efforts as often as of outsiders. Tbit 
Native Btatcs should help the movement of economic 
regeneration, as they represent one-fifth of, tho whole 
of India, and that means should bo found to 
have their co-operation with the Government and 
the people of British India, instead of their making 
isolated efforts. European manufacturers. Bankers, 
insurers, exporters, importers and transporters should 
advance Indians beyond tho position of clerks and en- 
trust them with duties requiring intelligence, responsi- 
Ditity and capacity. That Swadcehism bo taken at it* 
word and bo organised principally in tho chancel of 
capital. That banking and insurance institutions 
Do pushed and domesticated. That Board* fo r 
technical education be inaugurated, and they 
endeavour to grapple, with the assistance of 
puDlio and subscribed funds, to raise the standard of 
oM.bour .nd to ..rat, E ,„t„ » 

all handicrafts, and factory industries. That the Pub- 
' “ ‘ . " »b°uld B , Te more attention and space 

ra?dT e ‘ I " eat,0nS r fl'l er lhln ta General new., pobti- 

rm« d Tn. t^'* 1 t" c kc rings and individual panegj- 
r- , Indu ‘ tn ^ Conference should have »" 
ThouM "°‘T CBt of Ra - 2i .°°0 in Place of Rs. MAlO.ami 
r ? 0r ? numerous staff, one to every 

oobrokn. both ,™, ** . 
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• Laacashire and India, 

Roverting to tho rivalry between Lancashire 
and India, the following few lines from a letter 
addressed to a young Indian who wished to get 
into one of the Lancashire mills to learn the buai- 
• ness will be found of interest 

“We have tarefully considered your request to 
, be allowed, to learn the cotton manufacturing 
business at our mill, and I am sorry to tell you 
that we cannot consent to your proposal. I have 

1 written to Mr. giving him what I have to 

> suggest on your bebatf, but when everything is said 
the fact remains that we in Lancashire do not 
want to encourage the building of mills in India. 
We want to Bupply India with manufactured 
goods and it is on tbe*face of it against our 
interests to teach you, or any other young Indians, 
our business in order that you may take it away 
from us.” 

These sentiments am expressed by one of our 
“ trustees" for the interests of India . — Times of 
India Correspondent. 

Salvation Army and Silk Weaving- 

The Salvation Army in India, in the course of 
Its memorial scheme in honour of the late Gene- 
ral _l!ooth, is proposing to devote a large cum to 
teaching the rearing and weaving of silk. The 
idea is to find an honest occupation for the three 
million of criminal tribesmen, and provide a 
means by which the poor and other classes may 
earn money during their declining yearn. A sum 
of XI 0,000 is ear- marked provisionally for silk, 
and it rests now to secure the balance of the 
money. Of Re. 7| lakhs wanted, Mr. Ratan 
Tata — to whom the sfik project particularly ap- 
peals*— has already contributed one-tliird. There 
is thus littto doubt that on a large or smaller scale 
something important will be done, to increase the 
yield both of raw silk and hand-loom goods. A 
email school is even now being started at Ahmed- 
nagar, and it is desired to open another at Ahme- 
dabad, 
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The Berar Oil Works- 

' We, are glad that a new company named Berar 

OH Works Limited is being formed at Akola. Tho 
capital of the Company is Re. 5,00,000 divided 
, into 2,000 shares of Rs, 250 each. The present issuo 
; is fori, GOO shares, of which about 1,140 shares 
1 are already subscribed and paid up. From the 
■ Board of Directorate composed of such eminent 
men as Rio Bahadur R. N. Aludholkar, the last 
President of the Indian National Congress, and 
Shet Onkardas Ramprasad, Rao Bahadur Deorao 
Vinayak Dingambar, Balwant Rao Narsingh 
Mudhoikar and Ramchandra Annaji Desbpande 
one could easily form an idea of the soundness of 
the concern. We hope that the shares available 
for the public will soon be taken up. This Com* 
pany, according to the prospectus, is an expansion 
and re-construction of the Akola Cotton Ginniog 
and Oil Manufacturing Company formed in 1897, 
which, as eventually organised, had a capital of 
Rs. 60,000. That enterprise proved satisfactory 
and for several years yielded good profit. The 
extension of the cotton seed oil industry in 
Europe and America has however pointed out a 
new field for operations, eminently suited to the 
conditions of Berar. — Extract. 

Tea Boxes ia Assam. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam is keenly 
interested in developing the use of tea boxes of 
local manufacture, and with a view to the en- 
couragement of this he has already temporarily 
remitted the royalty on all . tea boxes of timber 


li iut tueir uaumacfure. 


progress lo render lie local timbers lees subject to 
decay and to attacks by insects, and efforts mil b 0 
made to reserve areas in convenient titnations 
containing suitable timber for tbe manutactur, of 
tea braes by sa„mil!s. Ti, F„„ st Dep>rtB 
.s also endeavouring to promote tbo „„ „ f 
greater variety of timber, than at ptese „ t oll „ ; 
for the manufacture cf thesa boxes. * 5 * 
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Chincso Trade v/itli India. 

China ii etill India's best customer for cotton 
yarn, but it must bo a very anxious <ji*e«tiori to 
tho Mow bay milt owners as to how long »lio may 
remain Bo. In 1907, the off-take of Indian yarn, 
at Shanghai, was 1,130,614 piculs of 1 33 J lb. each; 
in 1908 there was a drop to 881,303 piculs; in 
1909 an incrcaso to 990,693 ; in 1910 a drop to 
732,751 ; and in 1911 a collapse to -179,020 piculs. 
The Ohineso revolution bad something to do with 
last year's lo*s of trado ; but the significant fact 
remains that during tho past five years tho off take 
of Indian yarn in tho principal market \n China 
has withorod to tho enormous extent of G50,918 
piculs. Ciiincso spinning mills placed in the 
Shanghai yarn market last year 3 16,952 piculs ; 
whilo Japan contributed another 379,010 piculs. 

A Hindu Hotel in London. 

* Wo understand that Mr. Divnchand Dharsn* 
chand a well-known Jain Merchant, is going to 
visit Europe for commercial purposes. Ho will 
leave Bombay by about tho end of this month. 
We hear also that during his stay in London ha 
will make arrangements to establish thero a first 
class Hotel for orthodox Hindus. A etrong Com- 
mittee is being formed to financo the scheme with 
the help of the | Hon'ble Mr. Manmohandass 
Itamjee. This will be a etep in the right direc- 
tion Bays a contemporary end wo congratulate the 
promoters of the movement on their endeavours 
to supply a long-felt want. 

The Mortor-car Fuel. 

A prize of £ 20,000, to bo contributed to by all 
the chief mortar car Olubs in the world, is to bo 
offered, says the Faris paper Excelsior, for a now 
motor-car fuel, rendered necessary by the rapidly 
increasing price of petrol. The new fuel must be 
easy to manufacture with aubstances of which 
there ia a constant Bupply, such aa alcohol, and 

* which are not likely to fluctuate in price except 
with general alterations in money values. 


Tho Import of Scissors. 

Home interesting particulars of the demand for 
SciHioni and Shears are contained in several recent 
American Consular report*. Most countries, tho 
United Kingdom included, classify these good* 
in their fmj>ort trade returns under the generic 
heading of cutlery, hence the actual volume of trad# 
is rather difficult to ascertain. In Norway, however, 
no Debtors are manufactured, and tho importation 
is quite considerable. The chief countries of supply 
oro Britain, Germany, Sweden, and the United 
States. Tho terms of tale are usually ono to thrM 
months, with 2 per tent, oil for prompt oash. 
Wholesale prices cf C*in. scissors average, f# r 
dozen, German 7#. 3d., English It. 9J.. andSwtd* 
iali 8s. Tailors’ ehears range from 5*. 8 & to 17*. I0A 
per pair. The retail prises per pair are, roughly, 
ladies' small scissors 1*. to 2». 3d., ordinary sir* 
2*. 9<L, and tailors' shears 9», id. to 20#. Southern 
India ia also a profitable field for the iwtoof scis- 
sors, as in addition to the large domestic demand 
there are, in Madras alone, over 11,000 tailors, 
dressmakers, and to forth, in addition to 3,400 
barbers and hair-dressers, all of whom are potential 
customers. Of shears Great Britain sends slightly 
more than the United States, while in scissor# 
Germany it easily first. 

Silk Spinning. 

Mr. Inouye, an expert connected with fb« . 
Japanese Fuji Spinning Co., has found a mean# 
of increasing tho elasticity and strength of the 
fabric, and at tho same time greatly facilitating 
tho spinning into thread. Ono .more benefit 
claimed for this process is that manufacturer# 
will be able to obtain 15 per cent, moro produce 
than by tho old fashioned way, which fact mean# 
that £1,500,000 will bo added to the proceed# 
from this natural industry. Furthermore the 
new substance possesses an anti -germ and an 
anti-corroding effect, and will not injure the hand# 
of the operatives. 
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Growing Trees from the Top Down. 

A Fom E n railway company baa solved •*>» P la » 
of getting good .bade trees in a ebort time, though 
they may be email. These trees are .0 arranged 
that after two year.' time they will giro as much 
.hade as the ordinary way of setting out tree, 
wouid give that are fifteen or twenty year, old 
The company get. a .malt elm tree preferably, 
digging this, root, and all, from the ground. The 
tree then is set, the top part being set into the 
ground and the roots are left in the air. The tree 
then grows, forms root, on what was originally 
the top of the tree, and the original roota that 
now taka the place of the branches begin to leaf 
not and form a complete foliage very quickly. 

Beautiful .pecimoua of auch inverted trees are 
to be seen by the fountaina in Kensington Oar- 
dens, London. 

Indian Agriculture. 

Mr. G. F. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, lecturing before the Indian eeotion of 
the Royal Society of Arts on agricnltun. in 
"Western India, held that the economic progress 
during over a century of British rule had been 
disappointing. The land cried aloud for perms-, 
n.nt improvemeuts, therefor, the coueolid.ting 
holdings was needed. Ho advocated following in 
many case, the .sample of Germany, Sweden, 
Austria, and Italy, in consolidating and recon- 
structing holdings on a rational basis. The 
Government of India must deliberately aim at 

attracting eapital to agriculture, eveu ,f some of 

the smaller holders were .queered out, end this 
could be easily effected, at least in newly irrigated 


area?. , T . 

Sir James Wilson, who presided, and Sir John 
Muir Macken.ie, while generally agreeing with 
these views, held that Mr, Keating. ~ unduly 
pessimistic. 


Dr. John Voelker Wes dubious ss to tha reluo 
of tlio introduction of n capitalistic basis into 
agriculture. 'Given water an.l manure the enlti- 
v&fcor would see to the rest, 

Lord Willingdon said he was fortunate m 
hearing so valuable a paper and discussion, as 
prospective Governor of Bombay. He had been 
interested in English agriculture all his life, and 
had been able to assimilate a good deal of infor- 
mation which he hoped would be productive dur- ■ 
ing his five years of office. 

The Punjab Agriculture- 

• With regard to the agricultural situation in the 
Punjab the want of rain i3 undoubtedly causing 
anxiety, but if rain should fall within the next few 
weeks or so (remarks the C. and M. Gazette) the 
damage done by its absence hitherto would not be 
sSrious. Unfortunately the prospects of rain do 
not appear very hopeful ; the sky has been lightly 
overcast with clouds for the last some weeks,, 
but has now become clear again, and the _ 
latest weather report from Simla states .that the 
atmospheric disturbance is disappearing after 
giving light rain in tte Western Himalayas. i 

A Rural Industry. 

In a paper read at a Meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, Professor Robert Wallace, Professor of 
Agricultural and Rural Economy In Edinburgh 
University, called attention to what may possibly 
become a new and profitable ' industry in the: 
rural districts. The Karakul sheep, from an 
oasis in the deserts of Bokhara, that produce the 
well-known “ Persian lamb” and “ bro'ad tail” ’ 
furs of commerce, said the Professor, are of strik- 
ing robustness of constitution. All available evi- . 
dence goes to show that breeders could most pro- , 
bably produce a large number of cross-bred, 
Karikal lambs In Great Britain. The Edinburgh- 
Agricultural College has applied to the 
Development Commission for a grant to cover the 
expenses of importing pure-blooded rams to mate., 
with a selection of British breeds. 
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v'* Varieties of Rice. 

Mora than forty varieties of rice are cultivated 
in Siam. The “hill" rice is a peculiar variety 
planted on the hill sides in Northern Siam, and is 
said to be marvellomly productive. When tipo 
the ears of this rice aro black, but when husked 
and boiled the grains aro of a reddish colour, and 
have a peculiar fragrance. The " glutinous ” rice 
is another variety, grown in the mountain valleys 
of Northern Siam, and forms the main food for 
the people of those regions, while white rice only 
is grown and used by the people on the plains of 
Lower Siam. A common kind of rice cultivated on 
land liable to floods during the rains, is said to grow 
as much as a foot in twelve hours, so that the plant 
often attains a height of ten feet in its efforts to 
keep ita leaves above water. The rice commonly 
grown in Siam consists of the so-called light cropi 
which is planted on irrigated land, often as early as 
February, and reaped in May or June, and the 
heavy crop, which is planted between July and 
September and harvested in December and 
January, A prominent Siamese rice grower gives 
the following description of the rice supplied for 
export. Rice that is exported can be roughly 
divided into three dosses. Na Muang, "Paeak and 
garden rice. Na Muang is the cheapest quality 
and ia grown chiefly in the district of Ayuthia. 
The grains are short and have a great deal of red 
rice mixed with them, and they are also very 
much cracked and therefore liable to be broken 
in milling. Pasak rice, which ia of better quality 
than Na Muang, comes from the Pasak River 
district, and is a variety of golden rice. It is only 
due to the soil of this district that it is of poorer 
quality than the ordinary garden rice. The so- 
called garden rice form the main hulk of rice 
that is exported, and is of the best quality. Na 
Muang and Pasak rice are used for mixing with it. 
Many of .tha prevalent varieties exhibited are 
considered by experts to be among the best in the - 
world. 


The New Electric Farming in Germany- 

Figuies worked out in Germany indicate that 
tbo electrification of crops on the farm will not be 
an expensivo change, and it should soon become 
common if the practical increase in yield proves « 
great ns tbo experiments have forotold. An area 
of about 15 acres was covored with a network of 
wires l/32nd of an inch in diameter, stretched 
about 15 feet above the ground at a distance apart 
of 33 feet. The current was supplied at 65,000 
volts, the positive pole be'hig connected to the 
network and the negative to the earth ; and in 
dry weather of moderate temperature the power 
consumption was only 17 watts. Allowing twice 
as much for losses, it was calculated that the elec- 
trification of 100 acres for three months, at an 
average price for current, would cost ahout X18* 
The chief expense would be for wires and their 
maintenance, and this would vary greatly under 
differing conditions . — Science Siftings. 

The Opium Cultivation- 

With regard to the opium question it may be 
noted that in British India the only area under 
cultivation is in the United provinces. This is nomi- 
nally 325,000 bigbas, but it is believed that le^ 
than this is under poppy, as other crops are paying 
better, especially linseed. This ar6a was fixed on a 
basis tD meet uncertified opium for export, and to 
Bupply the quantity required for consumption in 
India, the opium to be certified for China being 
taken from the reserve stocks maturing in the 
Government factories. There will now have to be 
a reconsideration of the extent of the area to be 
left. Another point that will have to be taken 
up shortly will be connected with the stafl 
of the Opium Depaitment, and further reductions 
seems inevitable. The intention to spread those 
over another few years cannot well bB maintained 
in the Face of the charged circumstances, but we 
have no doubt that the Government will see that 
the men affected are treated with full consider- 
ation . — The Pioneer, 
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THE CENTENARY OF 8IR ISAAC PITMAN. 

The celebration 'of the centenary of Sir lM« 
Pitman ia a enre evidence of the exten.iv. rrcog- 
nitron of the value of phonography. Sir lea.o 

me born on the 4th January 1813 in a remo'. 

village in Wiltshire. Being hy nature weak and 
fitful, hi. life at echool wu • checkered career. 

He started life a. a clerk in a cloth f.ctory. II« 
then became a poor echoolmnster. 1.. 1829 he 
took up Samuel Taylor'e sy.tem of .horlh.nd and 
from that time he devoted hi. whole labour in 
developing the art of phonography. At the sug- 
gestion o! the publisher B.g.fr, Sir T«.«c brought 
out on the 15th November 1837 hie drat treaties 
on shorthand, a eyeteui which wee best edited to 
popularise the art. He also went on extensive 
lecturing tour., Thu. Sir Isaac's endeavoure to 
popularise stenography synchronised with the 
birth of the modern newspaper press. The needs 
of journalism and quick business method, eoon 
brought the art to the forefront. Sir Isaac was 
also one of the earliest of the spelling reformers. 
In recognition of his great services to stenography 
and the immense utility of that art be was knight-, 
t cl on the 18th July 1894 and the press of the 
United Kingdom of all shades of opinion joined 
in a chorus of approval. He died at Bath on 
January 22, 1897. 

THE LIBRARY MISCELLANY. 

We have received the first two numbers of this 
new monthly periodical published from the Cen- 
tral Library, Baroda. Under the direction of its 
enlightened Ruler free libraries have been opened 
in the Baroda State. The Library Magazine, will 
atilt further stimulate the people’s interests in 
books. A magazine of this type will serve not 
only as an instructor in library works and library 
23 


•methods but will he an instrument of popular 
education. The movement initiated in Baroda 
will be surely taken up in British India and the 
Library Miscellany has some very useful work to 
do. - We welcome this new’departure in. journa- 
lism and wish it all the success that it deserves. 

A NEW HISTORY OF INDIA. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
propose to publish a comprehensive History of 
India, from the earliest times to the present day, 
on the model of the Cambridge Modern ‘History. 
The work, aB projected, will be completed in eix 
volumes of about six hundred pages, two volumes 
being devoted to each of tho main periods— Anci- 
ent India, Muhammadan India and British India 
—under the editorship, respectively, of Professor 
E. J. Rapson, Lieut.-Col. T. Wolseley Haig, I.C.S. 
and Sir Theodore Morrison, K.c.i E. The various 
chapters in these sections will be entrusted to 
scbolaie who have made a special study of the 
period or subject : and the Syndics hope, in this 
way, to produce a history of the nations of India 
past and present which shall take its place as the 
standard work. They are indebted to the gene- 
rosity of Sir Dorab Tata for the means of provid- 
ing additional 'maps, and illustrations, which will 
add greatly to the value and interest of the 
volumes. 

AN INDIAN EDITION OF MR. KIPLING’S WORKS. 

The " Bombay Edition ” of Mr. Kipling's 
works is announced by Messrs. Macmillan. It is 
appropriate that the first collected edition de luxe 
of Mr. Kipling's complete works should take its 
name from his birthplace. The works will be 
contained in 23 volumes, priced one guinea each, 
and the edition, which will be sold in sets only, 
will be limited to 1,050 sets, the first volume of 
each set containing Mr. Kipling's autograph 
signature. 
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A HINDU GlKl'B 001.1X0 B. 

It id. interesting to note that a eolirge for 
Hindu girls vil opened at Jaffna on the 17th 
January, 1013, with accomodation tor 200 boarders 
besides a protty largo number of seats for D*y 
Scholars. The College is happily n*«cciate>l with 
the name of the Hon. Mr. P. Ramanathan whose 
endeavours in the cause ot education and rcbgioua 
and social reform ate wjdoly known, 

Tho aim of the College is to embody in practi- 
cal form the nnciont Indian sjstetn known as 
Guru Kulft Vnsam, wliercin tho privilege of resi- 
dence and constant association with cultured 
teachers was downed essential to the development 
of the moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities of 
tho pupil. 

• It is a matter lor satisfaction that the pupils 
ndmittod to tho Collego are to be instructed both 
in Tamil end in English. In English the stand- 
ard prescribed by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Code and by the Universities of 
Madras, Cambridge and London will be followed : 
and in Tamil, in addition to these standards, 
lessons will be given in Tamil literature and Baiva 
Religion. 

The Ordinary Courso of instruction includes, 
Tamil : — Reading, Writing, Grammar and Com- 
position. English : — Reading, Writing, Grammar 
pnd Composition. Arithmetic, History and Geo- 
graphy np to the requirements of the Gth Standard 
of the Code ’ and Household Management, includ- 
ing Needle-work, Hindu Cookery, Hygiene and 
Family Medicine and Physical Training. 

The Higher Course of instruction includes all 
subjects required for the 7 th and 8'.h Standards 
of the Code ; .the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
Junior and Senior, the Matriculation, Interme- 
diate and B,A. Examinations of the Madras and 
London Universities, 


In those three couma of instruction particular 
attention will bo paid to fmpart to tho atudents, 
by a graduated series of Jwone, the principles of 
the flair* faith and all the ideals and practice* 
necessary for tho maintenance of the national life 
of the Tamil*. Every endeavour will be m»de to 
revive interest in Tamil Literature, Mulic and 
other fine arts. 

The Ltdy Principal elected [for the College i* 
Mrs. Florence Farr Emery, the di«tinguiebed 
educationist. Bhe lias considerable experience in 
tbo wort and entertains tho highest regard for 
tho Vedas and Agamsa of India and has devoted 
much of her timo and attention to the study of 
the works of the sagos of the Hut. 

The business part of tbo institution and the 
appwAm*t.t of VtaohtTS, e*c., aro carried on per- 
sonally by Mrs. and Mr. P. Ilsrasnathan. 

THE J1IXDU UXIVert9ITT TCSD. 

The llmdu University deputation, headed by 
the Mahsrsjih of Darbhnnga and Pundit M*dsn 
Mohan MaUviya announces thst the Msrwar 
Durbar has contributed to the Hindu University 
Fund a donation of Rs. 2 lakbs, besides an annual 
subscription of Its. 24,000, tha name of H. E, 
Lord Hardinge to be BFsociated with this con- 
tribution. The deputation also announces a sub- 
scription of Rs. 4,3G,000 ftom H. II, the Maha- 
rajah of Bikanir. The Maharsjah Holksr of 
Indore bas also paid the balance of Rs. 2 lakhs of 
the Ra. 5 Ultks subacTibtA by His Highness. Th« 
brings the total subscriptions realised to Rs. 20] 
lakhs. The promoters are appealing to the sub- 
scribers to pay up so that the Its. 50 lakhs required 
will be available soon. 

AN ANT LECTURESHIP. 

Mr. Samarandra Gupta, ton of Mr. Gupta, 
lately editor of the In bore Tribune has been 
appointed by the Punjab University to deliver a 
course of lectures on Indian Art. This is the 
first appointment of an Indian to this place. 
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RESTRICTION OP ^LEADERSHIP. 

I, i. notified by the Punjab University Ib.t the 
Hon. Judges oi the ChUi Courl, Punjab, b.v. 
resolved to restrict .amissions to the plender.h.p 
of the second gr.de e.ch year in fnture until 
further notice to the first 30 successful cud, dates 
who p.ss the Bachelor oi Lam examination- 


IMPROVEMENT OP THE JUDICIARY. 

The statement laid on the table at the Council 
Meeting in Allahabad on the 20th of lest month 
showed that the number of permanent District 

and Session. Judges in the United Province, m 

to he increased from 28 t» 31, accord, eg to the 
late Mr. Oreeven'e .cheme, a. .auctioned by the 
Secretory of State. It included three new po.t. 
which were temporarily eatabli.hed and will now 
be mad. perm.neot, Tbea. three new poet, w.l 
henceforth be filled by members of the Provincial 
Service The number of listed appointment, 
among District and Sessions Judgeships will thu. 
be raised from 6 to 8. Pour u.w po.t, of 
Session. »nd Subordio.te Judges h.v, b.eu .auc- 
tioned on Be. 1,200 each a month to be held by 
member, of tb. Indian Civil Service, and two 
moro new post, of the same class on Ks. 800 to 
Its 1,000, which will be held by members of the 
Provincial Service and will be graded with the 
poets of Sobordinate Judge,. Six posts of Aeais- 
taut and Sessions Judges, of which two are held 


by member, of the Indian Civil Service, are hence- 
forth to be held by member, of tha Provincial 
Service. The number of Small Cause Court Judge, 
is to be increased from 5 to 8, while that of Sub- 
ordinate Judges is to be increased from 31 to 40, 
and of MunsilTa from 04 to 100. There are at 
present no probationary Munsiffs. There will be 
14 according to Mr. G reeven’s saheme. It is 
expected that a portion of the scheme will be 
given effect to in 1913-U. 


PROTECTION OP GIRLS. 

The British Committee of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the State Regu- 
lation of Vice, which has taken an important part 
in securing the passing of the Criminal Act 
Amendment Bill designed to repress the White 
Slave Trade in England, passed the following 
Resolution. “That this Committee rejoice to 
learn that the Government of India has expressed 
its determination to take measures for strength- 
ening the law for the protection of girls, and 
urges it alsojjto enact effective legislation for pre- 
venting the importation of foreign women for 
immoral purposes.” Whatever views may be held 
regarding particular projects of law, it is gratify- 
ing to find that the movement for the suppression 
of immoral practices in India has attracted the 
attention of such an influential organization. 

% MALE AND FEMALE IN HINDU LAW. 

On the whole, we tliok, there is nothing in 
law to prevent the creation of a limited estate in 
the nature of a Hindu woman’s estate in favour 
of a male, even a stranger, at any rate in favour 
of a Hindu male, whether a relation or a stranger. 
But once this is conceded, it may be hard to 
prevent the creation by a Hindu or a limited 
estate of this character in favour of a non-Hindu 
donee. It should be noted however that limita- 
tions valid only when made in favour of a limited 
class of persons are not unknown to English law. 
For instance, separate property with restraints on 
anticipation could be created only in favour of 
femalea. — The Calcutta Weekly Notes. 

TOE ARNOLD SENTENCE. 

Information has been received ' in Rangoon 
that the Viceroy has remitted eight months of 
the sentence on Mr. Channing Arnold, who was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by 
the Chief Judge on a charge of defaming Mr. 
Andrew, Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, at the 
Chief Court Sessions. 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

Mr. Itunciman, referring to the pathological 
investigations ot the Board of Trade in connection 
with foot and mouth disease in the House of Com- 
mons on 8th February said he was of opinion that 
the best place of research was India. Three expeits 
had been Bent out who with three Indian experts 
had been conducting enquiries for the past five 
months. They had not yet reported, but Mr. 
Runciman hoped that the enquiries would give a 
better guide to the control, possible cure, and 
nature of the disease without the present drastic 
restrictions on the importing of cattle to which 
the Irish members of the Commons with no dis- 
tinction as to party strenuously objected. 

* 

MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 

Major Fry, t.u.s., contributes to Poludim tho 
periodical which contains the transactions of the 
Committee for the Study of Malaria, a very 
useful and practical note on the best method of 
beeping tanks and borrow-pits free from mosquito 
larvie. In Lower Bengal, as the most casual 
observer must be aware, breeding-places for 
mosquitoes abound, and the wonder is not that 
the mosquito population is so large, but that it is 
not much larger. The conclusion to which Ma jor 
Fry has come is that “ but for their natural 
enemies, mosquitoes would render this part of the 
country uninhabitable.” Among these natural 
enemies are fish, which pursue their valuable 
protective mission in every collection of water 
which \s permanent. Hence it is that nncared 
for tank?, burrow-pit formed to repair roads and 
railway embankments, and pools dug to furnish 
the plinth of a but, are not more mischievous than 
they ate. So active are UojAocMlus panel ax and 
other foes of the mosquito, that moequito larvae 
could not exist if weeds did not furnish a refuge 
from the fish, 


FEMALE MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

In ono line of practice we should like to see more 
rapid progress — vis., in the development of female 
medical education. The scope for the work of 
the woman doctor is enormous ; this is a field m 
which wo think Government might move more 
quickly than they have been doing up to now. 
There is no question hero of comparative fitness 
for administrative duties and responsibility- 
Throughout India there are some 150 milliou ■ 
women and girls, for & large proportion of whom 
medical aid under present circumstances ts non- 
existent or inefficient; this is the crying need of 
the country, and to supply this the medical 
education of suitable women of native races should 
be largely developed. — if. S. Journal.' 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 

That Infantile Paralysis is transmitted by the 
stable fly is the important discovery which Dr. M. 
J. Rosec.au, Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene at Harvard, announced to the 
fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography. Twelve monkeys were infected with 
infantile paralysis. At different stages of the 
illness a large number of stable flies, which bite, 
were introduced into the closely screened cag« 8 
containing the monkeys. After a certain period 
the flies were transferred to cages containing other 
monkeys. These animals, after being bitten by 
th& flies, developed all the symptoms of infantile 
paralysis, just as they appear in children afflicted 
with the disease. Some of the monkeys died. Dr. 
Roserau took tissues from the monkeys thu* 
infected by the (lies, and injected them into * 
third set of monkey?, which thereupon developed 
the disease. A method for eradication and 
control of infantile paralysis ia now placed in the 
bands of sanitarians. It is believed that the 
necessity of quarantine is thus relieved, and that 
it will suffice to place a bed-net around the 
patient. 
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DR* BOSE OS BLAST AUTOGRAPHS. 

Under the auspices of tbe Governor of Bengal 
and before a distinguished gathering consisting of 
High Court Judges and members of the Benga 
Council, professors, barristers and vakils, Professor 
J. C. Bose gave a memorable address on Ins recent 
researches at the physical laboratory of the Presi- 
dency College on the eveniog of the 17th ultimo 
his subject being Plant Autographs. The lecturer 
described the apparatus he had invented by which 
invisible internal changes in plant life were made 
externally visible. 

By that apparatus a plant under the compulsive 
force of testing its stimulus was made to give an 
answering singal, which was automatically record- 
ed into an intelligible script. He then compared 
human and plant sensitiveness and described the 
effect of food and drugs on plants. By means of 
another apparatus pulsating plants were made to 
record their rhythmic throbbings. 

Before concluding, the lecturer dwelt on the 
fact that all the varied and complex responses of 
the animal have been foreshadowed in the plant. 
Tbe phenomena of life in the plant are thus not 
,o rempte as have been hitherto supposed. The 
plant-world like the animal is athrill and athrob 
with a responsiveness to all stimuli which fall upon 

it. Thus, community throughout the great ocean of 

life in all its different forms outweighs apparent dis- 
similarity, and diversity is swallowed up in unity. 

SILVER PLATING. 

Silver plating can be accomplished, according 
to a new German process, by dissolving freshly 
precipitated chloride of silver in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda (VI parts to 10 parts of 
water), adding O' 180 part of sal ammoniac to this 
solution and stirring in 800 parts of fine washed 
chalk. This mixture is rubbed on the article to 
be silver-plated until it dries, and a blight deposit 
of pure silver will be obtained. 


A QUEER INSTRUMENT. 

The Hindus have a number of musical instru- 
ments for which great antiquity is claimed. Of 
these there is one that is very curious, not so 
much by reason of its form or structure, but 
because of the fact that it is played in a very 
peculiar manner. It is Dot a stringed instrument, 
it is not a wind instrument, and it is not an 
instrument of percussion, It consists of two small 
silver trumpets with a very delicate apparatus 
within. When the natives play upon this instru- 
ment they invariably excite the greatest wander 
in the foreigner, who is perplexed to determine 
how the player produces the sounds, for he does 
not place the instrument to his lips, but adjusts 
it to his neck. Foreigners have thought that a 
player of such an instrument must be a ventrilo- 
quist, employing the trumpets to. convey a false 
impression. It appears, however, that the varia- 
tions of tone are produced by the variation in the 
quantity of air propelled through the instrument 
by the pulsitions of the neck. Nothing could be 
more curious, states a writer in Harper' t Weekly 
than to witness a performance upon this instru- 
ment and to hear the soft, sweet, musical sounds 
that emanate from the silver trumpets. 

MOTOR CAR THAT COLLECTS IT3 DUST. 

It is repotted that a Manchester engineer has 
invented an apparatus which, it is claimed, will 
prevent the clouds of dust raised' in dry weather 
by motors and other vehicles. Tbe device, which 
is simple and inexpensive, collects the dust as it 
rises. The dust is drawn into conduits which are 
funnel-shaped at the mouth, and which run from 
the rearxrf the fiont wheels to the rear of the back 
wheels. These conduits are connected with a box 
into which the dust is driven by the pressure of 
air, or this end can also be accomplished by the 
aid of a centrifugal fangeared to the driving 
shaft of the car. The contents of the dust box 
can be discharged by pulling a lever at the front 
of the vehicle, 
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Tin: nOK. SIB. O. K. GOKnALE. 

Mr. Gokhale is understood to have decided to 
forego the remuneration for his work on the 
Public Services Commission, thereby meeting tho 
objection to hia sitting on the Viceroy's Council 
as a non-official Member. 

THE LATE NAZIM PASHA. 

The news of the death of N»zim Pasha has 
created a profound sensation amongst the Bombay 
Muslims and is much regretted by the leading 
Mahomedans o! Bombay, who bad the honour of 
forming bis acquaintance during their visit to 
Constantinople. In his last letter to Sir. Karim- 
bhoy Adatnjee Poerbhoy, eon of Sir Adamjee 
Peerbhoy, Nazim Pasha says: — “I am sure that 
this Medical Mission with a chief having the 
ability and experience of Dr. Ansari will be of 
great use to our Red Crescent Society, and that 
our sick and wounded soldiers will bless the name 
of their Mahomedan brethren in India.” 

LORD WILLINGDON. 

The London -correspondent of the rimes of 
India writes:— 4. am convinced that Lord and Lady 
Willingdon will create the most favourable im- 
pressions, by reason of their sincerity, approach- 
ableness, abounding vitality and other graces of 
mind and character. It is an open secret that the 
appointment of his Lordship for the Office of the 
Governor of Bombay fulfils a cherished ambition 
of Lord Willingdon’s who would have been un- 
willing to leave hie varied life at home for the 
ornamental position of a Dominion Governorship, 
but sees opportunities for great public usefulness 
in the highly responsible poet of head of the 
Executive Government of Bombay. In connection 
With current proposals for railway electric traction 
in Bombay, it is woithy of note that Lotd Will- 
ingdon has been a director for some years of the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 


MIS? KUMUMNI MITBA, B, A. 

Mis? Kumudini Mitra, Saraswati Editress 
of the Sitpraval, and eldest daughter cf Baba 
Krishuakunmr Mitra, Editor of the Sanjilttnt, 
has been invited to attend the International 
Woman 8u(r<ago Alliance Congress, which will 
begin at Budapest on the 15th June, 1913, *od 
last fora week, as a delegate from India to repre- 
sent Indian women. Miss Mitra has also been 
asked to read in the Congress a paper giving an 
account of the work that is being done by Indian 
women. 

VISCOUNT KITCHENER. 

According to the Daily Telegraph’s Paris corres- 
pondent, a proposal has been made that the Medal 
of the war of 1870 shall be accorded to Field- 
Marshal Viscount Kitchener. It is pointed out 
that he has the fullest right to the decoration. 
When the war broke out be was twenty years of 
age, and was living at Dinan with his mother. 
Uc volunteered at once, and joined a flying squa- 
dron of the Cotes-du-Novd, with which he s»vr 
strenuous service under General Jaurdi. As a 
result of privations endured in the campaign ho 
contracted a severe attack of pneumonia, which 
for a time endangered his life. There is little 
doubt that the suggestion will meet with a^arifli 
welcome throughout France. 

SIR THOMAS HOLLAND. 

The great achievements of Sir Thomas Holland 
aa Superintendent of the Geological Survey of ' 
India, have won for him the coveted award of the 
Geological Society's Bigsby Medal. This is given 
biennially “ as an acknowledgment of eminent 
services in any department of Geology, irrespective 
of the receiver's country.” But he must not be 
older than 45 years at his last birthday and Sir 
Thomas just comes within the age limit. This & 
it appears, the first award of this International 
Medal for geological work in India. It could not 
be more fittingly bestowed. 
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tee psychology of the attack os the viceroy. 

Mr. J. Kick. Anson, writing to the London 
Jfatlm, flftya «i»t the .ssomplion of PMval 
motive for the. crime is not strictly right : h.e 
own Explanation is briefly thus:— 

I venture to suggest tint this is not the esse, 
sod th.t there is sn ettr.ction for some tmnds in 
the deed itself which m«y survive the grievsnee in 
the existence of which the justiEc.lion of violent 
notion may origin.lly have been sought for. This 
nttmetion, it seems to toe, is twofold. In the first 
place, there, i. the sens, of power which come, to 
„ man — who is prohably unknown, and has pos- 
sibly been treated with contempt— when he ima- 
gines that bis deed, if successful, will arrest the 
machinery of Government end etrilre terror into 
the hearts of those who regard him so the dirt 
beneath their feet. Tina craving of a mean mind 
for the dieplay of power is prrtiaely the feeling 
which accounts for the much less grandiose action 
of the militant suffragette. And, in the second 
place, there is the instinct of the hunter etslking 

|,; 8 p rp y the contrivance, thn risk, the excitement, 

the re p< ure of pnranK l contend that the 

double aUrnctinn I have mentioned would go far 
with him to obscure any defect in that grievance 
of which he might otherwise have been conscious. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

The annual financial statement of the Govern- 
ment of India will be presented as usual to the 
Viceroy’s Legislates Council on the 1st March. 
The moving of resolutions and the discussion of 
the various heads of the statement will occupy 
from the 7 th to the 1 1th. Then will come the 
customary interval, and the Finance Member will 
present the Budget as a wholo about ten days 
later. The usual debate should be about the 24th 
March, 


UAUOSIEMS. MD MMiK CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. Fasf-ul, Huq, Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
in his evidence before the Public Service Com- 
mission Bays 

“ I believe the opinions or the majority of the 
leading members of m community are against the 
introduction of any eyft»m of simultaneous exami- 
nation in India and in England for the Civil Service, 
but I am prepared to differ from this majority if 
the sole ground of opposition to the introduction 
of this measure be the apprehension that it will 
spell disaster to the Mussalmans of India. I have 
no faith in these alarming possibilities. No 
doubt, the Mussalmans will suffer initially, but 
the incentive to win the prizes of such a brilliant 
service will tend to bring them up tu the intellec- 
tual level of the advanced communities of the 
country. Moreover I consider it repugnant to 
our sense of self-respect that we should coneent 
tff remain for all time as a dead weight on other 
advancing communities, constantly hampering 
them in their progress.” 

SIR K. a. OUPTA ON INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

In reply to an address of welcome presented to 
him at Ohaipassa, Sir K. G. Gupta made the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

India is an immense country and there are 
people who say that it is not possible to form an 
Indian nationality. But when we see the changes 
that have taken place and the progress that has 
been made in all directions, I feel not only hope- 
ful hut sanguine that at no diataut date the vari- 
ous people of India will claim and rightly claim 
to be a great nation and will stand out as an im- 
portant part of the comity of nations, and it is 
due to the British Government that such good 
progress has been made. TJnder the benign gov- 
ernment of His Majesty we have learnt to feel 
that we belong to a great empire and it ought to 
be our duty in co-operation with our Government 
to work out our national regeneration. 
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ANCIENT IMAGES. 

• Images of Hindu gods and Buddha wore 
discovered at Dhalagaon near Rampal, formerly 
the capital of King Ballal Sen- Two months back 
an astrologer of Panchashar, Munshiganj, pre- 
dicted that there lay hidden treasures in a pucca 
building underneath a tank. With the permission 
of the owner and the Government the tank Is 
being bailed out by him. As a result the images 
of Btsudeva, Gopal and Buddha were recovered 
and traces of buildings were found. The police 
are watching the progress. 

mOJAmi s AMITY, 

This is a social organisation in Bengal having 
for 'its objects the abolition of reduction of 
marriage dowries among Hindu*, curtailment jof 
marriage expenses, and allied matters. At the 
recent inaugural meeting o! the Simity it was 
settled that the rules and regulations of theSamity 
be prepared by the Secretary in consultation with 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee, Sir Gurudaa Ban- 
ner j*e, Babu Motilal Ghose, Raja Kissori Lai 
Goswami and the Hon. Mr. B. Ohakrabarty. 

.COLUMNS OF TALK. 

During the recent session up to the Christmas 
holiday the speeches of prominent members of the 
House of Commons filled space as follows in 


" Hansard” : — 

Cols. 

Mr. Lloyd George .. 331 

„ Bonnr Law .. 310 

* Sir Fredrick Banbury . . 287 

Mr. A. Birrell .. 2G7 

„ Asquith . . 211 

„ Austen Chamberlain . , 239 

Lord Robert Cecil . 223 

Sir Rufus Isaacs . . 208 

Mr. McKenna .. 207 

„ Herbert Samuel . , 20G 

„ Balfour .. 172 


In tbe House of Lords the Marquis of Crewe 
led with 252 columns, Lord Lansdowne following 
with 1GG and Lord Haldano with 147. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 

It is interesting to note that the Presidents have 
been drawn from various ranks and walks of life. 
Tbe Neto York Sun gives the following informa- 
tion : — 

“ Washington, planter ; John A Jams, Thomas 
JeffersoD, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, John 
Taylor, James K. Polk, Millard Fillmore, Frank- 
lin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Gai field, Chester 
A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Ben j unin Harri- 
son, William McKinley and William H. Taft, 
lawyers; James Monroe and Andrew Johnson, 
statesmen ; Zachary Taylor and Ulysses S. Grant, 
soldiers; Theodore Roosevelt, public official. In 
early life John Adams and Cleveland, as well as 
Garfield oud Arthur, were pedsgogs. While 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 
wrote extensively on public questions and have 
contributed valuable works to the history of their 
country, they were not by any means professional 
literary men. While cx -President Roosevelt also 
has written many volumes on political and other 
topics, he has never been considered purely and^ 
simply as belonging to the profession of letters." 

TJXS YJCBROY AND THE TOLICE. 

Vicount Hardinge, brother of the Viceroy, in a 
lecture on tbe Delhi Durbar at the Central Y- M. 
0. A., Alderegate-Street, London, referred to a 
much criticised statement which he maintained 
was absolutely true. Whenever a Viceroy travelled 
in India policemen were stationed along the tail* 
way line, ha said, at intervals of 100 yards. The 
policemen often became sleepy and then laid with 
their heads on the line to listen to the approach 
of the train. On one occasion no fewer than CO 
lost theiv heads. Loid Cut ion asked him where he 
got that yarn from, and he replied; — “I got »t 
from may brother, and I do not think ho would 
tell ms a cracker." 
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books received. 

Further Remikiscfjces. By H. M. ITyndman, 
Macmillan and Co,, London, 

Qc.jno'.-a or the Bat in I-nttosornT and P»t- 

CIIOEOEY. By n. L. Stowftrt, Echrard Amol.l, 

IiOndnn. 

Tub Law of Supply and Demand, By George 
I'inn'py IJibblee, M. A„ Constable and Co., 
Ltd,, London. 

Outlines of Evolution ary Bioloov. By Arthur 
D indy, D. Sc., F, R. S., Constable and Co., 

. Ltd,, London. 

Junior Geography. By G. 0. Fry, M. Sc., 
University Tutorial Tress Ltd , London. 
Religious Instruction : Its History and Impor- 
tance to TIIE Cnuncn. By Rev. D. J. Flem- 
ing, Iivhoro. 

Junior Arithmetic. By R. II. Chope, B. A., 
University Tutorial Pres* Ltd., London. 

Modern Arithmetic : with GiurmcAND Practi- 
cal Exercises, Tarts I and II. By H- Syd- 
ney Jones, Macmillan end Co , Ltd., London. 

A First English Grammar. By Llewelyn Tip- 
. ping, M. A., Macmillan and Co., Ltd , London. 
George Stepiulnson. The Founder of Railways, 
C.L.S. I., Madias.. . 

Picture Fables. C. L. S. I., Madras. 

Proverbs from East and Vest C. L. S. 1., 

• Madras, Outlines of Isl am. By the Rev. Canon 

Sell, D. D , M. R. A. S„ C. L. S. I., 

The Future or Africa. By Donald Fraser, The 
C. L. S. I., Madras. 

A Love Story. By Aithnr Apphn, G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., London. , ’ 

Veiled Mysteries of Egaft. By S. II. Lccder, 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd , Txmdoti. 

Buddhism .end Science. By Paul Dihlke Mac- 
- millan and Co., Ltd., London. 

Manufacturing in Philadelphia. ^ By John G. 
Marfarlanc, A- M. Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. . , 

TnF, Satakas. Or Wise Sayings of Bliartnhan. 
Tn.ml.te.1 by J. M. Kenncly, T. Werner Ian- 
rio Ltd., London. 

Life and Work of Pestalozzi. By J. A. Green, 
lil. A. University Tutorial Press, London. 

The * Secret of’ Life. By Robert Machray, 
Geouro Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. By Thomson 
Jav Hudson, O. P. Putnam’s Sons London. . 
The Last of the Traceys. By A. J. Anderson, 
- G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. 


INDIA JN ENGLISH AND INDIAN PERIODICALS. 

Tim Messaoe of TTopi: for India. By Mi*. E. B. 
llavoll. [“ Tho U.iwn Magazine,” January 
1913.] ' 

Anthropology of Tnc Syrian Christians. .By . 
Mr L. K. AnanthaKrislmi Iyer, 1>. A., L. T., 
[“The Madras Christian College Magazine,” 
February 1913.] 

Tennyson’s Jn-Memoricm in tiie Light op Indian ( 
TnouonT. By Mr. K. S. Ramnswami Saftrl,. 
B. A., B. L , [“East and West,” January 1913.] 
Origin and Rise of Monasteries in India. By 
Mr. Sukumar Dutt. [“The Indian World," 

• February 1913.] 

Tnn Delhi Outrage and Indian Nationalism. , 
By Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. [‘ Tho Hindu 
Review,” January 1913.] 

The Need of a United Indlan Press. By. Mr. 
Sundara Raj i. [“The Monthly Review,” Janu- 
ary 1913.] " ' ’ 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA, ' - 


Tun Firm Foundation of the Christian Faith, 
By Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. The 0. L. S, I„- 
Madras. . 1 

Harmony of the Go^els. Tho 0. L. S. I., Mad- 
ras'. 

Oor Indian Sunday Schools. The C. L. S. I.‘, 
Modi ax, (in Telugu.) ' : 

Alf.xander the Great, (in Telugu) Translated 
by V. Sitarama Swami, B. A., B. L. Tho O.L„ 

S. I., Madras. 

Telugu Commentary on Romans. By Itev. Jj 
Abeily, D I). The C. L. S. I., Madras. 
Permanent Lessons of the GrrA. By J. N. Fnv- 
quhar, M, A. Tho C. L. S. I., Madras. ' 

Story Lessons. By-Mis. Cunnady. The 0. L. H, ' 
I., Madras. 

Old Testament Life and Times. By Helen Mjc- 
Gregor. Tho C. L S. I., Madras. 

Old Testament Stories. By Airs. L. B. Chamber-* 
lain. The C. L. S. I., Madras. 

Cosmocony. By Ilehsri Lai Sastri, B. A . M It 
A. S. Jubbulpore C. P. ‘ 

Report of the A. J. Kalasala. Maeulimtam 
T,, ’;. l | y n " . T “ c - "J M». Sarojini N,|,l u 

AS Uham Hememann, London. . ’ 

A Manual of General English. By 0 Phon*., ’ 
Kesavaiya B. A. II. N. Rao and Bios iSl 
loic City, [rrieo Ro. 1 .] ° S ” Ban ^' 

Bajcti or Devotion.' By M it . . ' ' 

Iyer, B. A., B. L., Hifc Cmirt Va^fe 
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From time immemorial E 
Pure Wool has been SI 
the recognised clothing E 
of Man . ' : ... . | 

either in its manufactured or 
its natural state on the ekin. 

1 , ilSv! 

All through the long pages of history — way back to the 
dimmest ages, Pure Wool is sad always has been the , 
natural clothing material. It stands ( unchallenged at the : 
head of the Clothing fabrics of the world. > 

Let us introduce to your notice — •" 


HAB.IB3U 


PURE WOOL WEAR 

—Hi# product Jof nature — all Pure Wool — combined 
CSj with the scientific treatment dictated by the research of 
centuries, culminating in a material which is acknowledged 
|cha to be the finest the world produces, and which is worn by 
HHj thousands throughout the Indian Empire. ' 

faal 1 Is your clothing LALIMLI ? If not let ns forward you 
our suin[>les and prices of anything 'in W oof whether for 

M Suiting, Overcoatings, Underwear, Hosiery etc., r etc. We 
can fulfil your requirements. WRITE NOW! 

§3 Cawnpore Woollen Mills Coy. Ltd., 

I HIK 


» i3EMEia;oi3ss^;s3 arau® mgi 




ex-pupils of High Schools in political agitation of 
a most debased kind, and the attention of the 
Government was directed towards providing 
secondary education with a curriculum which 
would afford the youth of the Presidency a clearer 
gmp of facts and circumstances concerning Imii.i’s 
position in the Empire and a better ebanco of 
Rcrving her economic needs. Two results of this 
general policy woro the picpaiation in 11*10- il of 
a series of moral ami religious hand-books for uso 
in schools, end the inauguration of Science 
Institutes in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Meanwhile considerable advance was made in 
general administration. In 1903-09 a new atige 
was reached in the history of municipal admins- 
tration hy the withdrawal of much of the for- 
mer official control. Government conceding to 
urban municipalities the privilege of electing two- 
thirds of the total number of councillors, and 
to alt municipalities the right to select non official 
presidents, provided that the executive was 
strengthened by the appointment of a Government 
official as chief officer. In 1910 11 special grants 
were allotted by Government fur the improvement 
of water Bupply and sanitation in country towns. 
In 1909-19 the total number of Co-operativo 
Credit Societies in the Presidency rose to 203, 
while in 1910-11 the whole question of forest 
conservancy in the Deccan was subjected to 
investigation by a special committee, which 
ultimately resulted in G28 square miles of reset ved 
forest being handed hack to tho Revenue Depart- 
ment for the general benefit of tho agricultural 
population. 

Police administration naturally occupied in- 
creased attention. Jn 1907 08 the Bombay City 
Police Charges Act was pa-sed, which grave legal 
sanction to certain financial arrangement between 
Government and the Municipal Corporation : in 
1909-10 a new Ciimiral Investigation Depart- 
ment wag created for Bombay City : and tbrough- 
. out the period of the re-organization of both the 
City and the District Police was actively pushed 
forward. The excise Deputment similarly under- 
went re-organization in 1907-08, as a result of 
which the status of the subordinate staff was con- 
siderably improved. In the earlier portion of 
Sir George Clarke’s governorship every effort was 
made to popularise plague inoculation : but the 
results were not so encouraging as those attained 
by the Bombay City Pilgrim Department in a 
sustained endeavour to persuade Murnlman pil- 
grims to Mecca to submit to vaccination before 
embarking for the Hedjiz. I n 1910 11 a special 
enquiry was conducted into the causes of malaria 
in Bombay, which resulted infer alia in the 
, municipality commencing a crusade against many 
pld and insanitai y wells in the city. 


India's Favourite 

OR IE NT AL SOAPS, 

The Best Winter Soaps 

Transparent Glycerine 
DIAMOND 

3 Cakes in a Box 

TRANSPARENT BALL 

one in a fane; tin box 

6 Harming & Sxquisite 
Scent. 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

Goabagan, CALCUTTA. ^ 



' Among tho cbie! legiabliva moisnros of. this 
period were tl.o tail.. Porflto.t Amendment 
Act of 1909-10, which 'empowered the Trns-ees to 
nl» loans ; the Act for the erection end manage- 
ment of the Prince of Woles Mus.om of Western 
Indie, which was approaching n pal tial completion 
in 1912! and tl.c Act to control ramng m 
Western India which was passed in 191. and 
was designed to control eicessi.e gambling upon 
tho ra'ce courses in Bombay and Poona. 

The City Improvement Trust, which ma 
considerable progress in the work of housing the 
poor classes, received a special grant 0 .0 lahbs 

from tho Government of India in 1910-11 
was enabled to notify a much needed scheme loc a 
wide thoroughfare through the eastern portion of 
the Island. The Tort Trust in the meanwhile was 
actively prosecuting tho construction ot the new 
doeks and the reclamation of Lind between Mara- 
gon and Sewri. In 1908 09 a scheme for deepen- 
injr Aden harbour was sanctioned, and in 1J10 1 1 
nearly 8 lakhs were expended on the construction 
of overbridges across the railway in Bombay 

C * Excluding the distuibances alluded to above, 
the public peace was unbroken s^ve by a some- 
what serious disturbance at the Muharram of 
1910-11, which resulted from an attempt on tue 
part of the Police to purge the festival of its more 
objectionable features. The period was one of ad- 
vancing prosperity, but slightly “^ rre ^ . 
partial failure of the monsoon of 1911 ; trade in- 
creased ; new banks were opened; and in tne 
domain of the administration much was done to- 
wards the removal of grievances, the revision of 
the educational system, and the intiation of public 
workBof permanent utility. 

The annual Presidency Administration Reports 
Contain, in one sense, nothing but ancient history, 
but they are valuable, says the Titnes of India, 
in another sense, for they supply in the only 
available form a Survey, from a ‘ semi-detached 
point of view, of the progress of the year, ine 
Bombay Presidency Administration Report lor 
1911-12 has just been issued and contains, witn 
up-to-date revision, those chapters with red cross 
lines, which appear once every fow years, review- 
ing the geography, politic and progress of the 
presidency in general and its history from 10 
B.C., up to the time of writing. The section is 
a valuable field of study for any one who wants to 
improve his general knowledge of the affaire of 
the province. But our attention is claimed at the 
moment by the survey of current events in un- 
to nnd the first point o! interest is the state of 
trade. Tho Report observes that the .rade 
returr.0 for tht pueidency proper show a further 


advance on last year's record figures, but owing 
to the largo imports of gold nnd tho peculiarities 
of tho cotton season, this advance must bo regarded 
as a merely nominal one and not as an indication 
of any real expansion of trade. 

Large movements of treasure account for nearly 
the whole of the increase under both exports and 
imports. Exports of merchandise remained sta- 
tionary ; the large decline in the export of raw 
cotton consequent on the bad seasons was 
counter-balanced by a recovery in tho opium fcrada 
from the last year’s abnormal .conditions. More- ' 
over large imports of raw American cotton not 
merely accounted for what increase occurred in the 
totil imports of merchandize but also served to 
reduce the price of Indian cotton to the detri- 
ment of the producers. 

There is, however, every reason to suppose that 
tho trade of Bombay his only been marking time 
temporarily, for the General prosperity of the 
population suggested by the power of reristanco 
to famine conditions which they have exhibited is 
further evidenced by the increase in salt and 
excise revenue consequent on an increased con- 
sumptiou of salt and liquor. u 

Glowing acti.it, in lh , p„ t 0 , „ 

,.».ct.d in the Incrmcd MBltr „ f £ j ? “ 
other seamen shipped and j *, 

receipts of , the Bombay Port Trust though T ‘» 
quite up to the previous year’s rermvf Bot 

in .see., of .ny preceding year. In, 

" showIedals? - 
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The failure of the crop3 was most severely felt 
in the three northern districts hut even there 
conditions have changed so much since the great 
famine of 1899-1900 tlwt human icljvf was in 
most places unnecessary aud difficulty wa3 found 
only in pres-rving cittle. The net area cropped 
in the presidency proper fell from nearly 25 to 
about 22 million acres aud in Sind from 4| to 3 j 
million acres. In the former case the decrease) 
occurred mainly in Gujarat where the severity of 
the draught was most felt. In Sind, where the 
rainfall was almost negligible, the low inundation 
of the Indus chiefly accounts tor the decline. 

The year was in many respects remarkable, but 
in none perhaps mote than in the effects ot the 
rather unfavourable season on pi ices and wages. 
A general rise in the former and a general tall in 
the latter might reasonably hive been expected, 
hut has by no means everywhere occurred. Food 
grains on the whole were dearer but there were 
notable exceptions. The lower classes are getting 
much more accustomed to emigiate for search ot 
work than was formerly the case. In Sind, where 
wages normally rule highei than elsewhere, exten- 
sive immigration brought about a distinct fall in 
the rates of both skilled and unskilled labour. 
Elsewhere skilled artisans profited by the rise in 
pricts and thur earnings i uled higher in conse- 
quence. 

The co-operative credit movement again exhib- 
ited a marked activity throughout the Presidency. 
The number of societies in the Presidency pmper 
and the membership have euch increased by 50 
p'r cent, while the working capital at the close of 
the year was two and a half times as great as it 
hid been at the end of the previous year. The 
rcoit important or the new societies was the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank with a 
capital of over six lakhs. The reduction of 
old debt is progressing, twice as much being 
allotted to this pur p me as dunng the previous 
yoar. The reserve funds Bhow a fair increase. 
Oo> of the most stiiking lesults of the new 
central bank is that eavkars inmwy districts 
have been taking up its shares in large numbers, 
end it appears probable that this will lead to 
their investing in local co-opentivo societies to 
the great benefit of mral credit. 

Co operative credit in Sind, though still in its 
infuicy, is making rapid strides; the feature of 
the yeai fins been the registration of three new 
‘Tribal’ societies. 

. income of the local boards has 

ire -ea-wd by 3} Ukhs despite the fact that the 
anna cess in the Northern division realised neaily 
lakes less than in the previous yoar " tni 

y. ' reienue neces«t r - *ho 


drought. The chief inerei.se occurred in the 
central division where an instalment of a loan for 
improving the roads in Eist Khandoh and 
enhanced educational grants were received. 

The aggregate revenue of the district munici- 
palities has increased by 44 lakhs. In the presi- 
dency proper there has been a slight, though very 
general, advance in the proceeds of taxation, but 
it is i". other sources of revenue that their income 
has shown the most marked improvement. In 
Sind, however, despite a five-lakh increase in the 
ieali«ation of municipal taxes, the gross revenue 
has declined. 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface- Imperialism and Imperial Federation— An 
Imperial Customs Union and Tariff Reform— The Pre- 
sent Economic Condition of India— The Problem of 
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PREFACE 

The author is a moderate though a staunch protection- 
s' and has taken a calm and dispassionate view of the 
whole question While ho condemns unmitigated free 
trade as an nnsu'table economic policy for India, and 
puts in a rigorous plea for the protection of indigenous 
industries by the state, ho is careful in pointing out the . 
real scope and limitations of Indian protectionism- 
The status of India in the British Empire has much 
economic significance which lias been brought out in not 
a few of the chapters The author’s conclusions art 
throughout based upon a close study ot facts and figures 
and upon careful deliberation and no effort has bee" 
spared to procuro and make use of all available infor- 
mation. 

k is hoped that the book will assist tho student of 
Indian Economks in the formation of a correct estimate 
of India's economic situation and of the various cm”' 
phe»t»d questions involved theirin. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To S ubscriber* of the Indian Ilevtnf, Anna * tS. 

G. A. Natesan A Co, 8unkursma Chetti Street, Madras. 

Pkrrnyx -Prof. Kale is a wdlknown writer on Indian 
'economic*. His writings always command the respect * 
and attention of the educated people. The book is worth 
» -lose study, for India’s industrial and economical p«>- 
biemt are TOmnl.» -»d varied. 



tho imports of coal,, groin and sugar * n ,^ 10 
exports of cottan goods and goods are chiefly 
responsible for the f.ll iu tbo receipts At 
Karachi tlie Port Trust has again rdped the 
benefit of a fuitlier ixpinsion in trade and had 
a most successful financial yeiir. During tbo 
pist ten ye us the number of factories more 
than doubled and now stands £t 798- Neatly 
flip or these are engaged in textile industiies. 

One hundred and foity-threo tfdes of new rail- 
way line were opened during the year. They 
Consist in important extensions of the Abmedabad 
Pi anti} and the llhavaugor State Railway*, a lino 
from Mirpurktm to Ivhadro, and in extensions of 
the Giekwai’s Dhnboi Railway. 

* The income-tax returns reflect! in so far as the 
demand ligates are couceined, the prosperity of 
the preceding year since assessment is based on 
tbo ptetious year's income. Accordingly, we find 
tho moat noticeable increase amounting to about 
70 per cent, in tho tax assessed on ttadeis in 
piece-goods, an increase which accounts for more 
than two filths o! the total increase in the gross 
circulation of currency notes in the presidency, 
but with no very striking expansion in trade. 
The increase is not very evident among notes of 
the lower denominations. 


The agi (cultural department again libourtd 
vigoiuusly in the field of scientific research and 
not only were the results obtained interesting and 
valuable, but theie wore signs that the email 
agiiculumat is beginning moie vapidly to appreci- 
ate tho benefits bo will rt«p by taking fall 
advantage of the department's expetience. The 
year mirks the opening of « new 1 rn in history of 
tugai. Famine conditions pi 0 vailed orer three 
of the Guj<uat district®, and yet not merely were 
famine relief works found unnecessary over# 
very large part of tho area, but wages remained 
rdtooat aVatvirrcty, vk« death -rate declined, and 
starvation was unknown. 

This salutary state of a flairs is to no email 
extent due to the tagai policy of government. 
Loans were advanced on an unprecedented scale 
mid it was found possible to do this on a secure 
basis only by takirg full advantage of tho ‘joint- 
bond ’ season. Loans were advanced to whole 
villages on tbeir joint security and in this way it 
was possible to reach the meanest individual. 
The excellent crop prospects for the curient year 
in these districts are evidence that these measures 
have attained a success which no famine relief works 
could have done, and at the same time are earnest 
of the capability of the ryot to repay in full. 
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the Transformation of the Co operative. 
Movement. 

„by- the don. di wan Bahadur 

h, D. SWAMJKANNU PlLLAI, W. A. 


^ F ail tfia movements initiated by the active 
bewivoleiice of tho Indian Government 
, none has attained so much success in the 
paat and none bears -promise of so mneb fruit in 
Akft ittVtob, 5* the Co-operative Movement. Uy 
the end of the year 1911-12, that is, within eight 
years of “the introduction of the first Co operative 
. Societies Act:, X of 190-1, thero were, in all the 
provinces of British India 817? societies, with a 
membership of 403,318, and a working capita) of 
TU, 33.074,102. Nat. a few of the individuals 
.enumerated in the Co-operative Census look upon 
- themselves a* sfmpjy the recipients of loans ad- 
t/ vanced by the Sirkarat a cheap rate of interest, 
and not ns persons bound to one another by nm- 
_ liabilities and obligations. Nevertheless, this 
acriiy of figures, indicating happiness Or relief to 
nearly two millions of human beings, won It) not 
hive been possible but for an enoi mou$ output pf 
labour and sacrifice, albeit for the most part un- 
conscious, on the part of those thus joined toge- 
ther. In the first place, the work of the parw.ha- 
. , yata or committees of management in the vast 
majority of these societies is entirely giatuitous, 
and paocfnynts have ordinarily to meet at least 
once a month and, when they do not meet, to 
keep a sharp look out on the doings of members 
and the two to which they put or intend to put 
the loans applied for ov sanctioned. Secondly, 
the members undertake to conform to the bye-laws 
nf their respective societies, which i/npww restric- 
tiaas of various kinds such as the obligation to 
We the loans for productive or useful purposes, 


to pay legul-nly tl>o interest and instalment of 
princip d °ns they fall due, and not to exceed 
the terrtiR of loans irithout applying for extensions. 
Thirdly, even in regu.nl to necessary expenses 
such ns the ptnclca«» of stationery, payment of 
oflico rent, claries of bill-collectora etc., tbo most 
rigid economy is practised and enforced in socie- 
ties. Fourthly, tlm margin of profit to societies, 
which in this Presidency seldom exceeds two per 
cent, is carried at the end of ©very year to n re- 
serve, the Tight to appropriation of the latter 
being relinquished by tlio majority of societies in 
fivour of common good. Fifthly, members, 
through their societies, constantly pay contribu- 
tions of various kinds for the expenses of unions, 
local and provincial conferences, common village 
needs, 8»ch ns schools and dispensaries and pub- 
lic manifestations of loyalty. Last not least, the 
members of rural societies, which form the majo- 
rity of co-Operatii'© societies in all provinces, 
undertake unlimited liability, that is, the ricli 
become security for the poor and the poor for ono 
another, in such a way that even those who, da 
not cxj>ect or require to bon my a single rupee 
from their society pledge tin* whole of their pro- 
perty as w security for its liabilities, thereby 
undertaking, if not tho risk of foring nil their 
property, which indeed is seldom or never the case, 
at least an obligation to watch the doings of pan- 
chayats and members in their financial dealings, 
Any one of there TcstvvoUcma and obligations 
would ordinarily be sufficient to deter people from 
the movement tint sought to impose them, parti- 
cularly where little or do individual gain to mem- 
bers was in prospect, and tho idea of holding 
people together by means of restrictions collec- 
tively called ro-t^x-jmtic'n wetted to many, at tbo 
inception of the movement, so preposterous that 
unmeasured ridicule was poured on the first p,^- 
posaN for co-operative societies in this Presidency. 
Nevertheless, the movement has come to pass 
not merely as expected by tlio most sanguine of 
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Rh pionoore, lint in a measure pissing nll'.o’cpectn 
tion. 

Ono reason may bo assigned for tho fmeress of 
tho co-oporutiio movement, which may enable us 
at, tho simo time toga ugo the limitations of it* 
success. Of nil commodities pm chasuble in this 
country with money, none is mi i.aie, i cnnoinii .ally 
speaking, ns money itself, rood, clothing, light- 
ing, means of locomotion, education, liooks, sta* 
tioncry nnd generally nil in tides included under 
the head of standard of convfoit, may bo |iun'hnscd 
in this countiy at the same price ns, mid in many 
cases nt prices much loner than, in most coun- 
tries of llurope. I'or money alone we, Indians, 
jvay double or treble the pi ice, or mte of inter* st 
that obtains in I’urope. However we may ac- 
count for this state of things, it constitutes an 
anomaly in strange contrast with the excellent 
form of Government and the high security of 
life, person nnd propeity that wo enjoy. The 
Government very early had their attention diawn 
to this anomaly nnd devised measure after mea- 
sure to combat the e\ ils of usury m India. The 
co operative system mis destined to bo the l »st of 
these measures nnd it has certainly bioken in 
npon the ei il in question tonn extent justifying 
an anticipation of its oventuil and complete 
success. As yet, however, the impression made 
npon the state of the money maiket m India by 
co-opcmtivo credit is slight, sporadic and some- 
what uncertain. The niea or that credit will 
have to be expanded enormous] i in order to enable 
statesmen to base any definite' conclusions ns to 
its effect nnd tendencies. The main question tint 
races the co-operative system at present, is, there- 
fore, how shall it expand in the near future, so as 
to realise this prospect. 

To many observers it ought seem that Gox em- 
inent would not bo doing the right thing by the 
new movement unless it set afloat a net-work of 
r^ni all over the length and 

breadth of the country. Government might do 
this or in the alternative they might nllow tlin in- 
fnnt movement to feel its way slowly and aeqmro 
its faculties by a gradual process of self-education 
much m the same manner in which a human infant 
grows and attains to the fulness of youth nnd 
manly vigour. If Go* eminent have not yetdefimte- 
ly declired their future policy in regardto co-oper- 
^at they wait for tho 
to “• ,h ™ rf ‘““ 

Co-operative credit has no doubt achieved a 

O ood reeowl so far as tho past is concerned, but self- 


help apjiears to lie for the future it 1 * destined end 
or w.iy. Instead of dogma tiring ns to the direc- 
tions in which societies should practise self-help, it 
would prolxibly servo a morn practically useful 
piuqmso if we examined the forces already woi king 
in this diiection. In tho first place, there are a 
eei tu in number of societies, though ns jet there 
me less than a hundred of them, which, not con- 
tent with obtaining the bulk of their capital 
fiom central or District kinks, raise it locally by 
moans of shares, rleporiU nnd loans. There are 
other societies which raise sufficient local capital 
to lie able to advance loons to other societies in 
their neighliourhood. Co op rntivo societies in 
towns, working on a limited liability basis belong 
to tho t lass of self-heljiing societies and find their 
own capital. I*i\e or more rural societies, working in 
the sumo neighliourliood employ at their own ex- 
pense a common official called a gtoup exnminrr, 
whoso duty it is to got lie round of tho societies very 
frequently nnd keep them up to the standard of 
efficiency. When twenty to tliirtj’ rural societies nro 
situated within a radius of scion to ten miles 
fiom the centre of the group, they form them- 
selves into a union, which is registered as such 
under tho Act, anil whoso functions are similar to 
those of tho Registrar in that they comprise organ- 
ization of new societies nnd control over all tho 
societies in the union, exercised through the 
governing body of the union ‘and the Union 
Supervisor, the latter being nn official appointed 
by tho union nnd pnid out of contributions by 
member societies. The formation of a union 
marks in effect a definite stage in co-operative 
progress anil is possible only when one nt leist of , 
the affiliated societies has attained an ndianced 
stage of co-operntiie knowledge so as to be aide to 
load the rest. There are at present four unions in 
this Presidency nnd there are likely to be nioro of 
them before long. They do not exercise financial 
powers, but they are generally entrusted with dis- 
cretion to recommend loans to member societies. 

In other provinces of India unions nie often cen- 
tral banks as well and supply the affiliated societies 
with money raised either direct in the union area 
or from a larger district or central bank. 

The first district and centinl banks organised 
in tins presidency ivore purely and simply share- 
holders societies, working for profit anddeal- 
ing w ith borrow mg societies ns n creditor with 
his debtors, or rather ns a joint stock bank with 
it-s customers. It was not long before societies 
felt the need for a closer connexion of solidarity 

between themsehes and their district batiks nnd 
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tbo two district bonks lost orgonited In 
sidencv namely the Madura Ilamnod Contra! 
lUnkLS/atlWnra and tho 
ti-ict B ink just started at Kumb ikonam 
onwhstaro enllotl ImW E.OS that 
the shares and eve, Amity .^e "hole ot them 
will be held by the societies thenuselves, ^ , 
through their ace.oditcd mpresentatives, mil not 
only Juido the nlll.irs of tl.e tt-toct Bank but 
look after the inspection of "““trnso 1 « 
organisation of fresh ones. Future 
io therresidency will as far as practiniUe 
organised on a fede.nl basis, and eaartwg 

holders’ banks are also -encouraged to tins. 1 

their shues to societies. i ;.]. 

The above are a few of the directions in which 
tho gradual transformation of tbs > j" 

nios emcnt into an organic it.oi, of self-belp w bemg 
effected. Without such a transformation it is vue 
loss to hope for higher forms of co opeiatwo rnitn 
vity, such as agiicnltninl or mdustml * 
tive co-operation. Already a few b' 1 -' 1 ’ 

and agricnltuml associations have been f »‘ 

certain societies on their own Initiative 
unlikely that societies for co-operative pi rcb 
and sale may also be formed mduo tme bo tatg « 
those organizations owe their birth 
help anti co opeiation evolved among the peop 
themselves in consequence of their practical fam 
li.vrity with the nature mid requirements of co-op- 
erative ci edit, the new institutions will be healthy 
and capable of growth and further expansion. But 
it is unreasonable to look for the rapid develop- 
ment of business instincts among a people unac- 
customed to business combinations or to apply 

’ any but the gentlest artificial stimuli towards the 
formation of trade and productive societies. In 
tho district co-operative conferences, which are 
an nnnmlly recurring feature of co-operatue lite 
in many parts of the Presidency, in the Provincial 
co-operative conference, held for the first time in 
December 1912 and intended to be annually re- 
peated and above all in the Provincial cooperative 
Union, a permanent organization designed to take 
in representatives of all societies and to rover the 
whole of the Presidency in its manifold activities, 
wo havo omens and stimuli of self-help, not few, 
and of the happiest augury for the future. 
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s law and older arc tho mainstay, of uve.y 

civilised form of government tlio civil 
- 1 ' scivfco of a country forms tbe back- 
bone of its administration, and ranks ns of 
first importance in every discussion of admimstra- 
tiv o problems. Tliere is thus nothing iimisn.il 111 
its being taken up Cist by tbe Royal Commis- 
sioners ent.n.te.l witlia.eJ and impartial en- 
quiry into tbe present condition of the public 
vices in India Hut it must net be supposed 
that tbe Civil Be. vice by .(self could by any 
moans be of much good without tbe active and 
lov.vl co-opei.ition of sister sci \ ices ; and when, 
sooner or later, the Commis-ion takes them up in 
their turn for enquiry it will suicly come to dis- 
cover facts and grievances of a more serious im- 
port than mere amusing discussions in racial 
eugenics The med ical set v ire of the country in 
all its grades is ceitainlv one of them; and it 
must bo said that not only Ins its claim to im- 
portance been systematically neglected in view of 
the undeniable fact that India is the home of 
almost nil diseases, but that its peculiar and al- 
most direct bearing on administration has been 
entirely lost sight of. Even at this distant date 
it is not difficult to recall how tho East India 
Company— the predecessors of our present day 
Government— obtained their first charter to estab- 
lish trading centres in Bengal from the Moghul 
Emperor Shah Jelnn. It was given as a reward 
to Surgeon Cabriel Boughton who cured tho Im- 
perial princess. It was again another medical 
man — William Hamilton — who cured the Em- 
peror Fanukh Sejer, but entirely disregarding 
tho question of personal gain, acquired the 
lands of Calcutta for the same Company, and 
thus laid the foundation of British India. 
But the Indian Government has done too 
little for the advancement of the medical 
science to which it thus practically owes 
its existence, and this indictment of indiffer- 
ence in tho prosecution of the most necessary 
medical and sanitary refoims over lies at its door 
and hardly bears a testimony to its gratitude. It 
has surely made Calcutta and equipped it with all 
modem luxuries, its gay surroundings and the 
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round of state entertainments, attracted moneyed 
people from all parts, and the landed aristocracy 
of Bengal, in particular, who live there most of 
the year in luxurious indotcnco earing little for 
their miserable tenantry left to the mercy of 
malaria, cholera and plague. It has also bestowed 
the boon of local Self Government all lound in 
liaste to stifle the clamour of tho political ngitntoi s, 
and thus failed to stipulate that its main function 
should bo the preservation of the health of the 
people and sanitary improvements of their sur- 
roundings. Most of the local bodies under this 
regime have tliereforo not only failed to sene their 
purpose for want of this all-important guiding 
principle, but have actually degenerated into 
mere stepping-stones for honours and higher civic 
distinctions, and dumping gonnds for intellectual 
imbecile', and undesirables of all description. 
Bengal, for instance, is a notoriously unhealthy 
part of the country, but did tho Indian Govern- 
ment tliat had its home there over 150 years ever 
care to seriously enquire as to how many of these 
self-governing bodies which impose taxes ranging 
from 20 to 25 per cent on the rent valuation of 
dwelling houses entertained sanitary experts to 
advise them? Its efforts at sanitary improve- 
ments have always been spasmodic, and they hare 
now culminated into holding periodic conferences 
that resulted lately in an announcement of a 
/ inunificient gift of Rs. 50,000 to clear the rank 
vegetation and jungles of Bengal! 

A peaceful development of a tropical coun- 
try like India depends first and foremost 
upon tho health of those sent out to dneet 
its administration ami natural resources, but 
surely next upon tint of the population whoso 
labour Is requited to make both successful. Thus 
it Is not difficult to underst md tli it e\ cry reduc- 
tion in the incidence of disease and tlio rate of 
invaliding, and every life saved did not amount 
merely to so much human suffering averted, but 
it rendered more possible tho agricultural and 
commercial development of tho country which 
directly ensured a pro.sj.erom condition of both 
the stato and nation's exchequer. Seeing again 
that only a healthy Inxly can house a healthy 
niitid the influence of a medical man who alleviates 
physical suffering and restores an iudividiiit to 
health nui't necessarily be great, for good or 
otherwise, not only over tho mental condition of 
liis patient, but th it of those near and dear to 
him. B l, t unfortunately tho importance and 
efficiency of the agency of medical men in shaping 
tho political idea* of the masses they frequently 


coino in contact within ]w)cholog oil moments, 
havo never been seriously considered from the 
point of view of administration. Assuredly such 
nn agency is much more capable of doing enormous 
good to tho state not only by imparting correct 
notions of peaceful citizenship and genuine loyalty, 
but also by rounding off mental obliquities .and 
dispelling morel aberrations than all the pulpit 
exhortations, schoolroom discipline, and 6tatc 
resolutions put together. It is therefore not a 
little surprising that such an array of sensible 
corollaries derived from mere commonplace facts 
concerning tho medical profession Bhould have so 
long eluded tho intelligent grasp of the broad and 
sv mpatlietic statesmanship to which the Indian 
Government is establishing its ever-increasing 
claim. But, instead, the whole medical depart- 
ment has evidently been condemned ns one of “no 
revenue” and made a victim of a policy of stringent 
economy, and thus its efficiency Ins been sacrificed 
to such an extent tint ns it now stands, seething 
with grave discontent throughout its ranis, it is 
hardly capable of doing much good by way of 
even ordinary relief, far less being fitted for such 
important possibilities. Yet estimable persons in 
nnthonty pretend to be sin prised at the fact that 
the benefits of the Western medical science, that 
has been in existence in this country about three 
quarters of a century have not come to lie appre- 
ciated by the masses ns well ns they should ; mid 
with a seeming solicitude befitting their position 
of re'jionsibihty have now devised peripatetic dis- 
pensaries to wear down their so-called prejudices 
by reaching j>ills, tabloids, nnd asejitic surgery to 
their homes. But the analogy of the Egyptian 
living columns for the euro of ophthalmia on 
which they have evidently been started is far 
from correct, in as much ns Ram Bus, though 
illiterate, hapjvens to bo a much more intelligent 
individual than the African aborigines, or at any 
rate shrewd enough to know what is good for him. 

It would not be amiss to mention that a Euro- 
pean medical officer practising in Southern India 
exprevved lnmself not long ago to tho effect that 

the unjiopuhrity of the Western medical science, 
wherever it existed, did not really mean the pre- 
sumed indolence and apathy of the populace or 
their inherent prejudices against it, but amount- 
ed to n „ mW«ion of incapacity and inefficiency 

of the medical agency emplojcd to disseminate its 
benefits ; or else ,t would never havo been possible 
*° 'Jr iw l' 00r V^'cnts from distant Bmga- 
I. ■ l “ , _ n! *!'S " ll ° sometimes parted with 
their last possession to pay * passage \ 0 j lia dini- 
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quo. Again on tl»o face of Mich a commonplaco 
ftict that tho masses readily resort to distant law 
Courts to seek redress it is idle to hypothecate 
that long distances can stand in the way of 
their mailing themselves of medical relief, if 
really efficacious. The philosophic statesmanship 
of Lotd Moiley conceived that the ciil lay in tho 
I. M.B. alone, snd that it could he easily 
remedied hy lopping it oiT to some extent and 
fostering an independent medical profession. But 
In the light of the difficult experiences of his 
lordship’s able colleague — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — with the independent medical profes- 
sion in connection with the National Insurance 
Act it is hoped that his lordship may have 
tytAmUj v>vvs\v?wi \m vVrwvs^, wvm. wVsvwt IVa 
latter, and has come to he convinced of the 
greater importance and necessity of a constituted 
medical service from an administrative stand- 
point. The canker of unpopularity cannot surely 
, be attributed to any such extraneous and fai- 
fctchcd causes, hut, ns has already been said, 
underlies tho service agency itself ; and the only 
clianee of removing it eOVctuilly theieforo lies in 
executing well considered reforms icgarding tho 
pay, prospects and status throughout its ranks, 
lieginning specially at tho bottom . There is also 
a loud ciy nil round that tho Indian Ivor is getting 
swamped with a largo number of lawyers ever)* 
year, nnd that failure* amongst them arc swelling 
tl e band of discontented politicians. The reason 
of tills over -in ci on «ing congestion is obvious. Tho 
brilliant career of a fair number of them stimulates 
tho aspiration of every intelligent young Indian, 
vvldlo on tho lontiary the miserable cnieer of the 
modi Oil men in general deters them from entering 
the so culled noble profession . And a greater 
pioof of tli» unpopularity of the Indian medical 
profession ns a career will not be needed tlmn the 
fact tint not even five per rent, of tho Indian 
medical men, and fewer still of tho I M S. officer*, 
over think of ndvNing their own children to enter 
it. The urgent need of n-fonns in the medical 
>oi vice* thus deiives nn added weight nnd im- 
portance fiom the fact that it has now become a 
question of necessity to remove congestion in tho 
other profession il ranks nnd to conespondingly 
decrease the niitidier of malcontents. 

Before however formulating a scheme of re- 
foinis it is neces>aiy to investigate tho real 
causes that directly determine so urgent a de- 
mand for them. The fitst nnd fm-emost is tho 
question of pay. While on the one hind the oft- 
repeated argument that the services were capable 


of making a large addition to their income hy 
private practice lias lost all its foice with the in- 
creasing growth of the independent piofession 
nnd the moie stringent conditions imposed upon 
them, on the other, the salaries fixed more than 
half a century ago are obviously inadequate to 
meet tho increased cost of Jiving. Tlieso are 
therefore the two correlated caidinal factors 
undeifying the entire question which cannot sure- 
ly be solved either by changing tho designation of 
the poorly paid su bo i d mates, or holding up be- 
fore them the more remote benefits of a local 
registration act ; devising a meagre time scale of 
pay, like tlmtof the Government ministerial staff, 
for the Indian medic il giaduntes; or even by 
ennBaring the ^ri.vQ«gp& oE n. find, ebss di.sia.bJ5. 
officer on the Indian Civil Surgeons with pi as- 
pects of n magnificent salary of Rs. 350 per 
month ! 

Now tho next of the causes involves the equal- 
ly important question of the present inefficient 
condition of the Service which is at once referra- 
hie to a faulty and out-of-date organisation 
necessitating not only a separation of the civil 
from the military lint also that of tho medical 
from the sanitary seniors. 

In the sequence of impoitanco the health of 
tho lndidti Army surely heads the list. It should 
have a separate Military Medical Service of its 
own to be n lined the Indian Army Medical 
Corps — I. A. M. C., corresponding to the R A. 
M.C., for the British auny, under control of 
tlie 1*. M. O. to Ilis Majesty's Indian Army, 
open to all natural born subjects of His Majes- 
ty, and recruited by competition in England. 
It should also have a reserve of not more than 
15 per cent, of the total strength of its cadre to be 
accomodated in all the provincial jail departments 
as Superintendents of central prisons, for these 
are the only civil institutions to which n competent 
knowledge of military discipline and hygiene can 
have its most u-.efut application. These jail ap- 
pointments for tho re.scrvo I. A. M. C. should 
ordinarily be filled by officers com puativ ety junior 
in rank, with the exception of those of the In- 
spectors General of Prisons, to be held by senior 
officers of the same sen iec. The scale of pay should 
l>e the same as that of the pi event military section 
of the I. M. S., but when tramdeired to the civil 
os re'.erv e, should have, besides fi eo-quarters an 
additional allowance ranging from Its. 200 to 
Rs 400 as compensation for the staff and other 
military allowances. Besides introducing tho 
proposed station Hospital System' with a view to 
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afford a wider and better scope for professional 
work a central Military Medical School , at treked to 
a Inge station hospital, should also bo opened mid 
manned entirely by the I. A. M. 0. officers, who 
will thus not only bo enabled to keep abi east oftho 
latest advances in theuiedical .science for pui po- 
ses of teaching, but also have the advantage of 
training their own men (Military Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons) specialty in Militrry discipline in which, 
ns ftt piescnt turned out of the several ci\il medi- 
cal schools, they aro found largely wanting. 

Next a provision has also to be made for a reserve 
of the subordinates attached to the British Army 
hospitals in Indit (Military Assistant Surgeons — 
I. S. M. D) and it cur nmiUtly be accomodated 
in the jail deputment ns subordinates in medical 
charge of the big central prison hospitals instead 
of 2 or 3 unwilling civil Sul*- Assistant Surgeons, ns 
at present employed. They should also bo junior 
in the warrant rank, and bo given an additional 
allowance of Rs 75 to Its 150 as compensation 
against the mil'll icy hospital sub-ohm ge allowance. 
The pi esent arrangement of dignifying pciforce 
these subordinates of the British Army Hospi- 
tal*, who do not possess a registrable qualifi- 
cation, into Civil Surgeons besides being 
absurdly retrograde constitutes a serious griev- 
ance to the Indian Medical graduates who are 
made to serve under them, m spite of tlieir pos- 
sessing superior qualifications tegistrable under 
the British Medical Act. The General Medical 


who will surely welcome such a facility for train- 
ing their own men, and greatly appreciate the 
excellent opportunity for specialisation thus 
afforded. 

The Indira Medical Service — I.M S. — should 
constitute n covenanted medical service, entirely 
civil, and analogous to the I.C.S., open tonll natural 
born subjects of His Majesty mid recruited for 
only two-thirds of the number of vacancies by a 
competitive examination held .mini illy in Engl inn, 
followed by n year of sitisfuetory probation 
of the approved candidates as assistants^ in 
one of the London hospitals. The appoint- 
ments open to the service will be two-thirds 
of all the Civil Surgeoncies; tlio Principal ship* 
and two-thirds of tho Professorships of the 
University Medical Colleges, administrative char- 
ges of the Provinciil and Presidency medical 
establishments and Directorship of the whole 
service under the Imperial Government. The 
scale of pay should be fiom Its. 500 to ID. 1,200 
by a trienniil increment of Its. 100. 

As Principal of Medical College 
should have an additional allow- 
ance of • . Rs. -400. 

As Professor or a Specialist . . Rs. 300. 

As Inspector-General of the Provin- 
cial Medical establishments a con 
tolidated pvy of . . Rs. 2,000. 


Councilof Gmt Britain having, so recently a* 
8th Juno 191 2, declared ‘.heir final refusal to re- 
cognise tho qualification!, of these luihtniy Assis 
nut Surgeons, there appears no object in getting 
them registered untlei a local Medical Ait, like 
the Sub- Assistant Surgeons, with a view to per- 
petuating the wrong. The Wntish Medical Act 
has surely a value of its own, and it is indeed n. 
little extraordin «y that when there is a loud cry 
for ftlinll nmk of British etmdaid nil round 
should not lie insisted upon m the enso of such an 
impoitant and rc*ponril>lc office ns that of n dis- 
trict Meilic.il Officer, Again tho military section 
of the Indian University Medical Colleges besides 
causing a great overcrow ding at once detrimental 
to efficient tea* lung, are admittedly a serious 
handicap for pursuing * more advanced course 
of Kiion tide studies required by tho Civil medical 


As Deputy Director-General of the 

Presidency Medical establishment . . Rs. 2,500. 
As Director-Geneial under tho Im- 
perial Government .. Rs. 3,000. 

The proposed scale of pay thus briefly outlined 
involves no drastic changes in the emoluments ®t 
present received by tlio I. M. S office! s in Cl'd 
employ. The only departure contemplated is 0 
divorce of the military title ; and excepting p*’ r * 
haps purely sentimental reason*, it cannot surely 
mean n serious cal unity either from a social or a 
professional point of v iew, seeing th it neither the 
social status of the Indian Civil Servants, not th® 
enviable professional reputation of the “ Mia ton* 
ami “ Doctor*" of Hnrloj Street and Cavendish 
Square, has so far suffered for want of a military 
rank. 


students preparing for the University degrees. 
They can with gre»t advantage lx' nimlgatnatcd 
for the purpose of opening n Central Military 
Medical College attached to a large British station 
hospital, and manned by the 11, A. M. C. officers 




An Uncovcinnted Medical Seirico should com* 
pi iso a certain number of listed appointments to 
1«> filled by judicion* selection from amongst th® 
Civil Assistant Surgeons of approved merits on 
completion of 15 years of service in the Brovin* 
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rial cadre. It » however important to noto 
that in the aWee o! a direct remittent to 
ita roots it iiears no analogy cither with the n 
ertinct service of the a- mono, or with the 
Statutory Civil Service thnt hos been general- 
ly condemned. Such listed appointments should 
indndo one-thinl of all the Civil Surgeoncir, 
0 , also a third of the professorships of the 
University Medical Colleges ; and the Sapennten- 

dentships of all the Civil Medical Schools to he 

converteil into whole time appointments in the 
interest of medical education. The ay'eot prj 
should range tiom Bs. 500 to Ils. 700 by an 
annual increment of fis. 50 beginning with the 
10th year of service. As Professor of a mednol 
college or Superintendent of a school no addition- 
al allowance of lls. 300 should be gi™ The 
qualifying period for pension should be reduced 
to 25 years. 


The Civil Assistant Surgeons haying the same 
gasetteil rant as the sohordiaate judges, m-insiirs, 
and deputy collectors of the Provinenl Cult 
Service should also have their semen 
correspondingly the Provincial Me.toil Service. It 
should, as at present, be recruited from among t 
tho ladiaa Medical gmdnates aeeoidiag to the 
nnmlicr of vacancies. The appointments open to 
them should also remain tho same as at pre.ont, 
vir. , the medical chargee of the district and 
important subdivision!!! hospitals ns wel an tho 
Lficturerships of the medical schools ami demons- 
tnitomlups of tho medical colleges. The scale of 
pay must however bo substantially improied and 
should, in all fairness, range from It, 1 oO to 
IK 400 by a four-yeaily increment ot 1 W. ou 
without any professional test. Tbo <|„abf,.og 
peri tvl of service tor pen-ions should also 1» rrd uml 
to 25 year, seeing that by fa. the majority of the 
incumbents have to enter it rather late in life 
necessitated by a longer ami more arduous course 
of professional studies after attaining to a high 
standard in prcliminaiy education, and that they 
have to work without any holidays throughout 
their career. Sering again that they are trusted 
with amputation .knives a foot long and tho 
most deadly poisons tint would kill half the dis- 
trict population in a few minutes ,t is not very 
evident why tho Government should withold 
from them tho privilege of exemption from the 
Arms Act accorded to the gazetted officers of all 
* other departments. Tho distinction thus being 
an invidious one, at once affecting their status as 
trusted servants of the Crown, should certainly bo 
removed. 


Tho Subordinate Medicnl Service should 'com- 
prise the Sub-Assistant Surgeons in charge of tho 
mufassil branch dispensaries. They are ceitainly - 
the most deserving class of medical men -with 
whom really rests the most impoitant function 
of extending the benefits of tho Western medical 
science to tho masses. Their present pay ami 
piospccts being ridiculously low-scaled and hope- 
lessly poor, the service fails to attract the right 
stamp of men, and consequently a large majority 
of them being always at pains to make a living 
are inclined, through sheer necessity, to play the 
role of amateur “ Vaids" and “ Hakims ’’ even to 
the extent of condemning the Western medical 
science, and thus lowering its efficacy in popular 
estimation. Their scale of pay therefore is in 
urgent need of revision. To meet their legitimate 
aspirations and to attract a better class of men 
^ it should range from Rs. 40 to 150. The pro- 
motion should at first be regulated by a quin- 
quennial increment of Rs. 20 up to n limit of 
Its. 100 based on the results of periodic profes- 
sional tests of a more practical nature than they 
are required to undergo nt present ; and beyond 
20 years of service, by an annual increment of 
Rs. 10 determined by careful selection, to 
Rs 150 ; such further advancement being how- 
ever limited to only a fourth of the total strength 
of the servico. The qualifying period for pension 
— 30 years — needs however no change in their 
case, seeing that they can easily attain to the re- 
quired standard of preliminary and professional 
education comparatively early in life. 

If it be tiuo that “ Prevention is better than 
cme” then surely tho Sanitation Department 
deserves a higher pi ice in the Royal Commission- 
ers* list than the lowest to avhicla it has been rele- 
gated for purposes of an enquiry. As compared 
with the immense benefits that India has derived 
from a gradual introduction of all kinds of Bri- 
tish institutions that of Local self-government 
lias proved a dismal failure. "Were it not for 
this unfortunate fact tho country could not haao 
been found so hopelessly unprepared against the 
appalling ravages of the plague. While it amounts 
to an extravagant expectation that the Imperial or 
the Provincial Government should extend its sub- 
stantial support for combating every spell of epi 
demic diseases, ill advised attempts at charging i: 


stantiai support i or com Dating every speuoi epi- 
demic diseases, ill advised attempts at charging it 
w ith negligence, or fastening a blame for high 
mortality nre not infrequently made in the event 
of it.s failing to open the treasury doors sufficiently 
wide to redeem the senseless lxinferuptcy of tho 
municipal bodies. The Local Self-government Act 
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U therefore in need of nn urgent ivtUion, seeing 
tint hy f.ii‘ tin' lng« majority of t!*** iniinuqnl 
1 >o<11oh have not only proved f.iilun -1 In tesjiert nf 
profitably Uu*»buidm" their n*w*nm^ to the ln*in*. 
lit of the people, lint ftl*« thill they h.no shown 
nn iimoimt of imlifretonm to the subject of s-init- 
fttum tuel public health tint «••*!> c.i-ily 1 m> teferrod 
to n deplorable u.u»t of a correct u|i|irm ttion of 
this most important item of civic res|Km«.ihjhti<-H. 
The Act should lm «u modified n«to nmke it iiiruui- 
U*nt on these local Ixslies n compulsory entntain- 
ment of qualified hciltli ollleeiK ami t mini'll 
Military iuxpeetorft, mul nt the Mine time extend- 
ing to them the piivilegrx and status of 
executive olliei d* whoso cxpeitn lvivt-s, in mntteiH 
concerning sanitation nnd pi mention of dtxeise*, 
should he pnn**ideii«d ns find, «n«l subject only to 
a revision hy tho ndministmtiio lieud of the Mili- 
tary depeuttnonts, nnd not to tint of the l»y 
members constituting tho lnunls. Whilo ng»m 
it is idle to oxjiect tint iliitnrt mcilu i! ofli- 
coiu who lire idroady ovei whelmed with heavy 
professional nn<l multi furious other duties couhl 
sitUfrtctoiily divchirgo the impm tint functions of 
sanitary advisors, it is equally unavailing to 
•promise that tho present uninviting pros|ieits of 
temporary hoilth appointments under I iy control, 
and an utter absence of any towards earning n 
pension, could afford sufficient inducement to men 
of tho right stamp in making a choice for them 
as a career. Tho need for a i egular sanitary 
service must therefore bo obvious, nml it should 
bo constituted as a separate entity m itself on the 
lines proposed for tho medical sen ice, tho cost of 
which, excepting the pay of the adrainistruth o 
heads, should bo borne by the local bodies. 
Besides its control should lie directly with tho 
Government, and not .as at present obtains, 
through n meaningless mediation of the Medical 
department. The departmental heads should at 
the same time bo given seats m tho Provincial 
councils so that they may thus b » enabled to 
participate in their important legislative deli- 
berations. 

A An Indian Sanitary Service I. S. S. should bo 
covenanted sen ice open to nil natural born sub- 
jects of his Majesty possessing a British Diploma 
in Health, recruited annually by competition in 
. England according to the number of vacancies, 
and followed by n period of six mouths' satisfac- 
tory probation of tho approved candidates under 
the health department of tlio London County 
Council. Tho appointments open to them will bo 
two thirds of all tho Municipal Health Oflieer- 
pliips, as also of tho Deputy Sanitary Commis- 


Mniicnditp*, tin* Sanitary CoinniisMonershij* of 
tln» IhnvimM unitary establishments, tl.<* Ih-jinty 
llins'tar'<ii‘ii('inMiI|i ■ of Smitation of tho Pro* , 
sideney establishment-} mid Din ctoi-fienrniMitp 
nf Sanitation under the Jiiijhim! ffmornnu lit, 
Tho se.ih* of jmv should lunge from Its. COO to 
IK l,r.O I hy n tnVnui.il inclement of Its. 100, 

A « a Deputy Commissioner .. IK 1,G0O. 

As a ‘•Military Commissioner . . ■ „ 1,800. 

As Deputy |)irector*f<<‘iM*ml of Sanitation 2,000.- 
Aa Diii’ctoi-CJeneml of Sanitation.. „ 2, G00. 

An micuv eii'intcd Sanitary Hen iro fhouM • 
eompn-e n reitiiiii iiuiiiIm i of li»ted npjiointinqntA . 
including one-thin! of the Mtmirijxd Health 
Oflin l>hlps ox who n thin! of the Deputy Sanitary 
C'omimxxiimei>hipH uhiili should lei filial by ft 
selection from amongst the Assistant Health 
nilicc i* of approved merits ufter comjiletion of ten 
years' reivico in the lNotinri.il rndie. The scnlfl 
of jut should mnge from Its. G00 to IK 1,000 
l»y nnnuil increment of Its. 50 l-eginnirigvith the . 
11th year of sett tee; and n* D» puty* Sanitary 
Commissioner Its 1,200, the jwiiod qudifying for 
jK-nxion lxing 25 years 

A I’rovuicLd Sanitary Service should include the 
Assistant Health Ofliroi s. It should lx.* recruited 
from amongst the Indian Medical pnidu.ite« |>o«* 
ftessuig n Diploma of Health of one of the Indian 
V niversitieH. They nro to lie attached to the 
le*s iinjKiitunt Mimicijalitieft under control of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners of respective 
circles. Their scale of j«y should range from 
Its. 250 to Its 500 by n four yearly Incromcnt 
of Its. 50, tho i»-riod qualifying for pension being 
25 years. 

A Subordinate Sanitary Service should include 
tho appointment* of tlie trained Sanitary Ins- 
pectorh. Their course of training should exteml 
over 2 years after passing tho Matriculation test 
of an Indian University. They are to lie employed 
in all Act XX towns and important urban areas 
under control of the Deputy Sanitary Com- f 
mivatmers besides licing assistant to health 
oflicers of the bigger munici]«ilitie«. Their scslo 
of j«y should range from IK 50 to IK 200. 

The promotion should nt first be regulated by ft 
quinquennial increment of Its. 25 based on the 
result.* of periodic tests in practical hygiene up 
to Bs. 125 but further advancement by an annual 
increment of Rs. 200 should be determined by, ,, 
selection, and limited to oue-fouith of the total - < 
strength of the service ; the qualifying period for 
pension being 30 years. 
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THE CEHTENJRT OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

BY -THE REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER. 


f HE toll demanded by the opening up of the 
f great unexplored regions of the earth has 
been a great one and the recent tragedy in 
connection with the South Pole Expedition has 
brought home afresh the tremendous sacrifice in- 
Tolved in the great quest. The centenary of the 
birth of David Livingstone, March 19th, will bo 
made tljo occasion of many tributes to this ex- 
plorer, whose contribution to the knowledge of 
raw grat i trfcte of ittwxp&srwi Afiiat irav 

made as the result of long years of toil amid 
the most trying conditions, and sealed with his 
death. The name of Livingstone is one to conjure 
"itli, and even now, in spite of the fact that so 
many years have passed since his death, hi* me- 
mory is fragrant to-day among all classes, not 
merely on account of the wonderful discoveries 
he made but by reason of his unique character. 
Few men have been so lionised during lifetime as 
Livingstone, but, throughout it nil, he remained 
the same modest, honest, God-fearing man. No 
student of his life can fail to be impressed by the 
personality of the man, and it is not difficult to 
understand, to some extent, the powerful hold he 
had over the affections of the natives with whom 
his explorations brought him into contact, and 
the faithfulness with which many of them served 
him even when servico seemed fraught with the 
greatest dangers to their lives. The many instan- 
ces recorded of liis own faithfulness to his fol- 
lowers bear striking witness to his chamcter, and 
afford some explanation of the devotedness of his 
servants who « ere confident of his sincere desire 
to bo fair to them. Tho man stands cufc as one 
of the greatest of the last century and the value of 
his work must not bo measured solely by his 
nork as an explorer, a work winch is becoming 
of almost infinite Value, but by the influence of 
his chamcter on tho ideals of tho nation. Ho 
liegin his work ns a Christian missionary, and 
though liter he rarried on hia explorations inde- 
pendent of any society, his great object in advan- 
cing to the interior, was to teach the Africans the 
. Christian, faith. Though little reference to this 
.part of his work will be made in the course of ting 
article, this aspect must not be overlooked, for 
he him«elf always said that the exploration was 
but a means to the higher end. 


Scotland has turned out a great number of men 
who have, by their ilauntlessness and intrepidity, 
gained a position of great influence. And many 
of these were sons of humble parents whose 
means were stretched to the utmost in order to 
afford their sons a sound education. Livingstone 
sprang from such a family and ho was never 
ashamed to confess his parents were of losvly posi- 
tion, It was, however, at once liis pride and 
boast, that not one of his ancestors had been 
known to do a dishonest deed, and he frequently 
mged his children to keep up the tradition by 
conforming to it. His father was a travelling 
agent for ten, and it was only by dint of great 
economy that it was at all possible to give David 
and in-, other children a grounding in education. 
Early David was obliged to work in the mill so 
as to assist his family. But tho moments for 
self-improvement were not neglected, the story of 
how he used to place his book on the machine and 
read a line o r two in tho intervals the demands of 
the machines permitted is well-known. During tho 
summer months lie earned sufficient to enable him 
to attend the courses in the Glasgow University 
in winter where he soon showed his capacity ns a 
student. He took a course of medicine, on the 
completion of winch he offered himself as a mis- 
sionary to tho London Missionary Society. At 
first his mind was directed to China, but the opium 
war which was then at its height, was an obsta- 
cle, and forced his thoughts in another direction, 
largely influenced by Ilobert Moffatt, whose 
daughter lie afterwards married, ho volunteered 
for Africa, with a special request that he might 
bo permitted to do pioneer work. After a period 
of trial Livingstone was duly accepted, and de- 
parted for the field of his future successes in 1840. 
Few at that time discerned the remarkable vigour 
of intellect he possessed, which led Sir Bartle 
Frero to say of him, 


Ul hi» intellectual for ea and energy he has given «„ch 

12a ° J - 0< . A t r occupation have cstfcbliihed a 
character and rawed for him a fortune euch as nore 
out the most energetic of our race can realise. 

His career in Africa has been given in detail 
in several books and his written accounts of hi, 
travels are full of interest, written as they ate 

in simple, direct English. His missionary work 

led him among many uncivilised tribes, much of 
his travelling being done under conditions which 
may. scarcely be called favourable. In a letter to 
a fnend ho writes of one of these journeys which 
ho had to perform on ox-back. ^ 
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this journey he came into close touch with the 
horrors of the slave trade anti he tie term ineil to 
spare no pains in endeavouring to stamp otit tho 
curse. It was a great task but history tells how 
bravely he attempted it and with what success his 
efforts were attended. Again, as he travels over 
tJ»U district he is impressed with the possibilities 
that lio in tho soil, and tho great openings pre- 
sented foi comtnerco by means of tho great lakes 
nnd rivers. Ho left Quilimune in the June of 
1856, and reached England in the December of 
tho same year. 

England was almost wild with joy on the return 
of tho now famous traveller and no honouis were 
too great to ho paid to tbU man. I» nly he had 
accomplished a great work — he bid seized every 
opportunity of describing the physical structure, 
geology and climatology of the countries travers- 
ed and had given definite information on many 
points relating to the geography of the great Afri- 
can plateau which had for long constituted a great 
problem, lint great though liis discoveries were, 
nothing had impressed tho Hutish public v» much 
ns his loyalty to tho natives whom he lnul pro- 
mised to see tAfely to their homes 

Hare fortitude Mid virtue must our medallist have 
pos*«*sfd when, bavins struggled at the imminent risk 
of his life through such obstacles, and when, escaping 
from the interior, ho had been received with true kind- 
ness, he nobly resolved to redeem his promise and re- 
trace his steps to tho interior of the vast continent 

It was a busy time but during the period he 
spent at home he contrived to write the story o[ 
his travels, which proved immensely popular, and is 
still widely read foriteven now retains a freshness 
which is doubtless due to the plain, manly and 
unaffected style in which it, is written. Tributes 
were {slid by high nnd low, but the man was great 
enough to be unaffected by nil this glory. In 
recollecting tlic visit of livings tone to Cambridge 
the late Professor Sedgwick said; — 

He came among us without any long notes of prepara- 
tion, without any pageant or eloquence to charm and 
captivate our senses. He stood before us, a plain, sim- 
ple-minded man, somewhat attenuated by years of toil, 
and with a face tinged by the son of Africa. While we 
listened to the tale ho had to tell, there arose in tho 
heart* of all the listeners a fervent hope that the hand 
of God which had bq long upheld him would uphold 
him still, and help him to carry out the great work of 
Christian love that was still before him. 

Hut livings tone was glul onto more to rt-irt 
out on /us second voyage, this time tin accredit- 
ed Servant of the Gov eminent foi ho had l#“cn ap- 
pointed Consul at Quilintane for the Eastern Coast 


and Commander of tho Expedition for exploring 
Eastern nnd Central Africa. Ho was accompanied 
by a stiff of fire, and though there note occasion# 
on which tho new method of labour created 
difficulties, the expedition was able to accomplish 
some good work, tho results of which are being 
seen to-day. They were greatly handicapped by 
the defects of tho steamers they used on tho 
expedition and often Livingstone bemoans the sad 
waste of time incident on the delays caused by tho 
rotten machinery of the vessel. But for tho in- 
domitable will of Livingstone, scaice a tithe of tho 
completed nor k could have been done. At n time 
when he especially felt the chagrin resultant on 
disappointments, he wrote : — 

My plan in this expedition was excellent, but it did 
not include provisions against hypocrisy and fraud, 

which have sorely crippled us, and, indeed, ruined us as 

a scientific expedition. 

He was also delayed by giving Rome of the most 
precious weeks of the best season to establish the ill- 
fatedUnivorsities Mission. During this expedition he 
saw the horrors of the slave trade in an intensifi- 
ed form mid these more than confirmed him on 
his t e solve to wage w nr w ith the l»oi tuguese authori- 
ties who countenanced the evil. His ex[>eiiencvs' 
of a journey were summed up in one terrible 
sentence. 


mieroer we iook a wane, numan skeleton# were 
seen in every direction, sod it was painfully 
intei eating to observe the different postures in 
which the poor wretches had breathed their last. A 
whole heap had been thrown down a slopo behind a 
village, where the fugitives often crossed the river from 
the east, and in one hut of the same village no fewer 
than twenty downs had been collected, probably the 
ferryman’s fees. Many hod ended their misery under 
ehsdy trees, others under projecting crag# in the hills, 
while others lay in their huts with closed doors, which 
when opehed disclosed th« mouldering corpse with the 
poor rags round the loins, tho skull fallen off the pillow 
tho little skeleton of the child, that had perished first’ 
“P *" * “ at between two large skeletons. The 
sight of this desert, _ tut eighteen months oco a well, 
peopled valley, now literally strewn with human bones, 
forced the conviction upon us that -the destruction of 
human life in the middlo passage, however great, cons- 
titutes but a small portion of the waste, and made „» 
feel that unless the slave-trade- that monster Iniquity, 
which has so long brooded over Africa-** put down’ 
lawful commerce cannot bo established." 

The death ofliia wife who Iind again joined 
him after a visit home was a sad blow but when 
li« recovered from the riiock lie threw 
ngiin into the wink. The expedition was now 
recalled and Livingstone determined to cross to 
Bombay in order to rell the little v e ^el in which 
beluil invested Us saving,. Alter completit.g 
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tlii* pdrilmii vo j » go nn<l htnjing in Ikunlmy 
ecveml wrcltn, ho»>et out for homo wlu-ro ho 
arrived in 1864. 11 m iitnowns ih*\oted to ex* 
pounding hi* viewn on the Slave Trmlo, nnd there 
appears no doubt hut that something w«k done in 
tlut brief toil to htir up the public conecieneo. 
But Govern mentu mow riowly, nnd many jc.im 
Mere to before any material hte]* were taken 
by the Portuguese Government to put an effee- 
tivo check on their foreign reprwntntiven. Livings- 
tone wtw back in In<li.i in 1865 with the object 
of effecting the wile of bin little vessel to enable 
him to obtain resource* for his next projected 
trip. Alas, the money obtained wan lost by tho 
failure of the Bank shortly after bo bad dei*o-»t- 
cd it. The Governor of Bonilmy, Sii Bartle Fiore, 
tendered nil tho lUssfctimco possildo to tho ex- 
plorer, A number of .African boys were taken from 
tho school at Niissick whllo his jnrty was supple- 
mented by a numlier of marine sejioys who were 
Bupjxjsed to 1 k> eapechlly fitted fm tho kind of 
work tlio expedition was likely to encounter. Their 
total unfitness was soon apparent nnd Livingston© 
was obliged to send them Ixick after but a few 
■weeks of their service. In this third nndlv*t 
journey tho horrors of tho atrocious Shvo Trade 
were vividly impressed on Ins mind, and ns an 
interested public hentd tho vciy irregular news 
from him they saw tho need for a moie active 
propaganda. Several of his follow era deseited him 
and to cover up their iniquity and to obtain pay- 
ment of their salaries, circulated a repot t of 
Livingstone's death, a icport shortly afterwnids 
discveditevl by the successful expedition under 
Young who soon di-eovered his tracks Livingstone 
continued to carry out his gi eat plan of discov er- 
ing the sources of the Kile, suffering great hard- 
ships ns he tried to explore Bingweolo, Ujiji, 
Tanganyika, nnd wn« lost to the dvili-xsl woi Id. 
Considerable inteiest was shown and anxiety felt 
for the man who had captivated the puldie, but it 
was loft to tho editor of an American newspo]>er 
to take the step which lev! to the wonderful 
journey of Stanley and tho meeting of the two 
travellers. The story of that meeting is well 
known. It is questionable whether any man ever 
beard such a story as was poured into thoeirs 
of Stanley by the wearied and emaciated explorer. 
His effoits.to persuade Livingstone toretmu were 
of no avail, and niter severil \re lv* of delightful 
romp mioiisliip. the two paited, the one to renew 
liis search, the other to retito liis unique story to 
nn anxious public. The limits of this article do 
not permit of nay detailed account of the 


wanderings of Livingstone, but inference must lie 
made to tiio last d.tjs when, tih)Jie,Hi fur in. Bum- 
jje.in* were cono-rtvM, h« lay t<t-^l by fever. To 
the last hepliwsl the jmt of n brave limn but on 
April 29th bis u<»u frame wiw «t rest. In the 
night unattended — be had told bis servants to 
rest — 1m [kismsI it why, and was found the folio*- 
i«g morning not in U*d, but kneeling at tho 
Isvhide, in tlie iittitudi) of pniver. The story is 
not complete, for tins most Milking tribute wm 
yet to lie p.iid. Ill’s servants wnijijx-d up the body 
of tbeir le.uler and conveyed it, in apito of many 
difficulties, tho overcoming of which required the 
mo of mniy stmtiigcrns, to the wa-couat wjicreit 
waalmnde<l to the British Consul. This last great 
act of tin* African is the highest tribute jmiil to the 
noble character of Livingstone. The public funeral 
in I«nndonw hr worthy of the giv.it man who had wt 
before the puhlir ruthn high ideal of conduct. JH* 

w orkn.snn explorer is thuM.ummariao'l by Blnikio:—* 

He traversed 20,000 mile* In Africa, and added 
to the known part of tho globe about a million 
square mile*. He discovered Lake* Ngamt, Shirwa, 
Nyasta, Mocro, and Hangwrolo : tho upper Zambesi, •«“ 
many oilier mere , made known the wonderful Victoria 
Tell* , al»o the high ridges Banking tho depressed basin 
of the central plateau . bo was tho Brat I'uropeao to 
past along the whole length ot Lake Tanganyika, and to 
giro it its true orientation - he traversed iu much psiu 
and sorrow the vast watershed near loAe Bangweolo, 
and through po fault of bis own, just misted the Informa- 
tion that would hate set at rest all his surmises 
about the sources of the Nilo. 

Truly u great accomplishment. But greater 
still "ns tint sjotles-s name nnd bright Christian 
character which he line, left hr r piictle** legacy to 
tho Hntudicr and Ind nn nlike. 
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tioo of India's I .oat Right. Dedicated to the canto of 
Fair Play between Man and dim— Rich and Poor, West 
and East. Synopsis: — Part 1. The Crisis in 0«<«t 
Britain. Part" II. The India Office brands!, Part I H- 
(i old for India. Part IV. The Dilemma Solved.. 
Appendices. —Supplementary aid Historical, A to H. 
Indictment of the India Office. Cloth, Price. Ra. d-14 0 
DADABHAI NAOROJIS SPEECHES AND 
VV RITIN G S — This book contain » several ot the speeches 
aDd writings of .Dsdabhai on tho question o£ the emploj- 
ment of Indians in the services. With a portrait- price 
Its. 2. To Subscribers ot the*' Indian Review.*’ Re. I -A 

TIIE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS -An ac- 
count of Its origin and growth. Kull teal of all the 
rre»;di>ntis\ Addresses. Several or tho Presidential 
Addresses deal with tho question of the employment of 
Indians in tliQ services. Over 1,HM pages Crown bvo* 
Re. 3. To Subscribers of the /. if. lfa, ■> y. 
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THE MEANING AND USE OF A MINT. 

BY 

THE HON. M. DE. P. WEBB, C.l. E. 


"It U our earnest desire to •tunoiate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
and impiovetnont, aud to adraioiater its government for 
the benefit of ail our subjects resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, end in their gratituds our best reward. -And 
may tbs God of all power grant to us and to those in 
authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.”^£a:f»-nci from the 
Proclamation of Quten Victoria, let November 1858. 


| II AT is the use of a Mint,- — an Open, Free 
Mint 1 Ought India to have an Open, Free 
Mint ? Ha 1 * India aright to an Open, Free 
Mint 1 If 60 , why is India denied this Bight ? 

A Mint is a Government manufactory at which 
the precious metals are tested, cut into pieces of 
convenient size for monetary purposes, and stamped 
with a Government mark. This enables the pub- 
lic to see at a glance that the precious metal in 
circulation aa money is of good quality and propel 
weight. 

Two and half centuries ago (m 2606) an Act 
was passed in Great Britain which enabled any 
person whatsoever, — “ Native or Foreigner, Alien 
or Strongei”— to bring gold and silver to the 
English Mints to be coined. Any person pre- 
senting gold or silver in any form to the Mint 
authorities, .“shall have the same assayed, melt- 
ed down, and coyned with nil convenient sjieed, 
“ vnthout any defalcation, diminution, or chaige 
for the assaying, coinage, or icaste in coynage." 
(18 Chas. II. C. V.) With the passing of this 
Act, the ItIGIIT of FREE COINAGE was 
established in England. That right exists to this 
day, although the free coinage of silver was sus- 
pended in 1788 in Englnnd, and finally abolished 
in 1816 when the present bystem of employing 
gold only as the chief monetary tool was 
introduced. 


The BIG 1IT of FREE COIN AC1 E existed in In- 
dia till June 1 893 w hen the Mints w ere closed to the 
free coinage of silver, with the object of advanc- 
ing to gold exactly as had been done by Engine! 
in 181 B, and subsequently by all the most civil- 
5 -eil anil powerful nations in the world. In 1898 
a Committee of experts (the “ Fowler” Com- 
mittee) recommended that the Indian Mints . . 


“ should be thrown open to the unrestricted coin- 
age of gold on terns and conditions such as 
govern the three Australian Blanches of the 
Boyal Mint." (Section 54, Indian Currency 
Committee's Report 1898-9.) That recommenda- 
tion has not yet been cai ried out, and India’s 
BIGHT of FKEE COINAGE has theieforcnot 
yet been restored. It is desirable that the result 
of this withdrawal of a most essential BIGHT 
should bo clearly understood. 


The vital importance of an Open, Free Mint at 
which full-value, legal-tender money can be coined 
and issued as required by the public, will be clearly 
appreciated when the true nature and functions 
of this essential State mechanism be considered. 
Just as every boiler is fitted with a safety valve, 
and every steam engine with an automatic gover- 
nor (where steady, regular runnihg is essential), 
so every good, modern currency system — British 
and Foreign — is equipped with an Open, Free 
Mint by aid of which trade pressure so far as 
money is concerned, is maintained within safe 
limits : movements in the foreign exchanges are 
enabled to take place automatically: and vari- 
ations in price and discount levels are automatically 
adjusted with the lea-t disturbance to the levels 
of neighbouring cc untries and to the natural 
trade requirements of the world generally. This 
perhaps requires a little explaining. 


The general level of prices is admittedly related, 
though the relation now-a-days is greatly obscui ed 
by the magnitude of the credit resting on a small 
metallic basis, to the quantity of money in actual 
circulation. If, for example, huge quantities of 
unmanufactured money, t.e , gold, aie suddenly 
discovered in any given locality, then money in 
that locality becomes relatively cheap — In other 
words, prices there become relatively high. This 
high level of prices attracts commodities from 
other parts of the woild : with the result that 
goods flow in and gold flows out of the gold- 
producing district. Ab the precious metal flows 
into the country supplying the commodities it 
tends by its relative abundance to raise ’the 
geneial level of prices in that country. What is 
the remit! Belati.el, high price, 
ettmet goo,!, (ran other Count, ic, t„ U „ country 
of high prices oral gold ha, to h„ 
settlement of the h.danto <l„ e |„ t |, f-t,! 
supplying country. Hein vervh.in S 00 ^- 
.toted, — e hove the theory of ft t - “"T 1 * ' 

..changes «nd the ultinJh, m ^!T,5 ,0 “° I 
the shipment of money f r „ ffl „ M 
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WORTHIES OF ARABIA. 


Itardinge of Penshursfc, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 
anil the other Members of Council, and published 
in India only recently the Government of India 
have pleaded strongly for the establishment of an 
Open Mint in India at which sovereigns could be 
fieely coined as demanded by the public. A 
counter-proposal has been mode by the India Office 
in London to is-sne a new* Ten Rupee Gold Coin 
from the Indian Gold Mint. But as 40,000,000 
of sovereigns are estimated to bo already in circu- 
lation in India, and as the sovereign is well 
known not only in India, but all over the world, 
it will lie far better to continue with the sove- 
reign— if an English sovereign be impossible, 
then with a distinctively Indian sovereign of rraclly 
the same site, freight and value as the English 
eovereign. Such a coin would prove very valuable 
and popular in India. It would do more. It would 
in time proliably carry tho name itnd famo of 
India to the remotest corners of tho earth. No 
Indian patriot will object to this 1 

Tho Secretary of State’s Despatch of the 1 8th 
Octolier 1012 to tho Government of India enquires 
what seignorage (Government commission) — if 
any — it is proposed to chaigo tho public for coin- 
ing gold at the Indian Gold Mint. Thero should 
lx> no charge at all. India’s Gobi Mint should be 
Open anil Free to the public, exactly tho same as 
Great Britain’s Gold Mint is. Only in tins 
way can India's currency system lie projierly 
developed, 

STAR OF IN8I&. 

BY SAVANA 8UMITRA. 


flail t sneient glory of tho E*»tern iky. 
Conceited from view for no»ry »ge» put 
Of dcith-liko sjony : but now it l»»t 
Thy imige f»ir in erery Indiin’i eye 

Reflect* ns w life, new Tisions from on high. 

Herald dirino of brighter diy* to oomo! 

Da thou tho Agnihofri of our homo, 

To blot* u» and to guide u» ever nigh. 

O teach o* to bo c*lm midit stormy day*. 

Midst gloom end dirkaei* oarer to despair 
Of India'* high and holy destiny ; 

And a* *e wond’ring it thy beauty gs*e 
Unfold to u», the sis ion passing fair 
Of union, through thy «eVn-fotd unity. 


WORTHIES OF ARABIA* 

BY 

MU. A. K. MAHOMED KAL1H. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A RABIA has, in her own days of intellectual 
-3* renaissance, produced poets and philoso- 
phers, mathematicians and scientists, engi- 

* .WWs schn hoi-n laft nr, In/laKl.ln 


■ ■ pners, mauiemaucians anu scientists, engi- 
neers and doctors who have Joft an indelible im- 
pression on the civilisation of the world. I will 
confine myself, in this paper, to thosp Arabs whoso 
names are associated » ith some special branch of 
learning. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Tho present chemistry owes its origin to Abu 
Musa Jnf.ir Kufi. Subsequently the Arabs made 
wonderful progress in it and their keenness, 
labour ami research have astonished tho modern 
world, 

MEDICINE. 

The Arabs were great masters of the medical 
science and their enthusiasm led to the foundation 
of hospitals in almost every town, the expenses 
being defrayed by tho Royal Exchequer. Big 
gardens were laid out in Baghdad and other im- 
portant places for the study of Botnny and doc- 
tors delivered lectures on tho various aspects of 
the subject, 

OEoaiurny and tjuvess. 

This subject was taken up by the Arabs, most 
probably, in the beginning ofthe Ninth century and 
the distinguished names of Muslim Ibu Hurnnir 
m'm i l b , u . A)be„„ oi ; 

irith i “■ ““ connected 

it. Alberoum fo j„ dl - 

Tf *f* l«»™t Sanskrit, acouirS 

a first-rate knowledge of Hindu , 

and Iutomturo, ie J, y ™t,he<I tJ' “'"P'y 

and religion, enquired about the ■ 0ci . et 7 

craiditfon of Indio nod on hi, reton^Lof '^"1 
” book on India, enriehi,,,, j . J I?” J Wots 
Ilomcr, Plato ,„ d ot ,J 

Khusro — whose memorv is .»:u * Nas >r 

Pondon-ioading <* oar 

IMt A. D, and after ,,ls ‘•nvela i„ 

in the Islamic countries to,lr 

«*» Tarkistan, It nould l,. EsJpt “ nd «»»- 
that no anecdote of „ tmvd to 
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mghdnd but bit parents came from ft family mi- 
lling in tho north of Arabia. hi hi* youth h* 
travelled throughout tho Moslem aaculd nnd the 
fertile I'ltbiK of lntlii; tho Ilh imtv-trxha Toiihl not 
liiH attention. In bit fin. I trip ho K .m« up 
to AltilL.ni mul then went in JVn.it whfio bo 
*pmit a mimW of ym lf«Ag»iu u-turned to 
India and went ah far ns tlm D-vcnn. Ho then 
went to Ceylon nnd thence to Cliiiui {though wo 
ilo not possess nny nmimto information about 
bis t Rivets in Chins). I'lom Chinn h» went to 
Central Asians furiw tho CVpi m 8.>s. Ho intombn! 
it wotihl app-ar, to nettle inTnbiu but bo remain’ 
oil there for n Abort time only mul tbon left for 
llisrn uhcre bis first composition, “ Mnniwwajuz 
f »iwp«blisboi|. His roving spirit could not 
lulow him to in-iko nny phieo In. p-mmuint nU.h 

ntul therefore Jta now started for 4Jtlir.iw|i»>ri< ),,, 
t*o 1,00k. '•KlulmtTn.iI.il.” (,\ Il«,k „r A.limmi- 
lranUinl-Minit.il> Ztmnn" (Anliort HUtorjoItU 
** oi 1<I) An iv the light. 

HISTORY. 

Arcl.irolo-y n„,l niogn,*; t|,n„ | 

o[ History «n,l nrto not ttpinM «-|.,mto ...I, 
jocts. Anillio is hero ..No proml to f.irnisli ... 
with a list of her successful M ni in this brunch 
JUUm who (lied in 820 A. I> WM born inllighiln.l 
nn.l hjien t hLslifo there. His book “Fatahul Hnls- 
•Ian (Con.picst of Cities) is n w ork of extm-or.li- 
nary input. Hnmdsni who inailo his nppenmnee 
in tho literary world in tho beginning of tho Ninth 
century wrote n history of Southern Amina. Tho 
book contains nn account of tho various tribes in- 
habiting the Peninsula and is a faithful record of 
the causes that brought about their downfall. 
There is n history and geography of Zemen appen- 
ded to it Tho works of Masoodi.T’ibri and Ibu-ul- 
Asu- reflect ft good deal of credit upon them 
Besides being celebrated historians, they were 

also philosophers or mathematicians, scientists or 

physicians of no mean order. Tibri was a very able 
historian and his first work was published in 014 
A. li. His death occurred in 1)22. Ibu-ul Asir was 
« rs .1 dent ot Irng but he spent n comUnukle p,rt 
oi tl. 1.1. in » milage „en r Mosel when, he „w„,,l 
apretty little house. Iiisplueo was tho congregation 
^ „ nd hi, eLSS™ 

work on History known ns “aVlkumir wua 
mostly wntten there. Tho book is i„ no 

cnuZo? Sot m °' ,Cr, ‘ ’' i,t0ri “' 

ASTROLOGY. 

„J“. A Z *“> Alimad-bin-Muhammed were 
great utrologm in tho reign oi Calipl. Stnnsoor. 


The reign of Caliph Ahnnmoon in no less imj>or- 
tant inanmieha* it witiu*w-r«l the birth of Maenad 
Ibn Ali, Vuhya Jim Mnnwjor and Khilw Jbu 
Alslul Malik men of gnat reputation and wide 
fame in llm Hither mtnew hat diffidult wimife of 
Astrology. 'Ibis cjrfxJi is also ejirv i.dly Mgnifirant 
on account of n-M-m In-s nimut the cornet 
now jiopubiily known us Hailey ‘a Comet — which 
gave ri~» to m* innch agitation last year in the 
scientific wot hi. Mohammed Ibn Musa translated 
th<* Kiiurkiit work ".Si.hlhnntn", ndditig bis own 
notes which made it nil the more invaluable. Abu 
Mnwi made n life-long olw rant ion of the Plane* 
tnry sa ►l< , m nm! his diagram is aery tiM-fid for 
the study of Astrology. Miika- 1 bo ShiUr 
mbs n great engineer in the reign of 
Caliph Ham bid and his aoiix took to 

Astrology mid nnd** mmy discoveries in the 
PLuietnry system. Alml lf.os.an was tl,« real 
inventor of a modem telesrojs., Ahl.tani waan re- 
nowned (astrologer and Ins works nnd diagrams 
have been tmiislitcd into Latin The names of 
A hill Wnfn and Ilm Yunus wen, also cnn-pinions 
Astrologers n nd mathematicians. Abu! IIusan 
Ibu Husain «iw also a man of recognised merit in 
Astrology and be also earned high reputation as » 
specialist in rye-diseases. He is very well known 
in Kurope for his works on eye-diseases and their 
treatment nnd one of them baa been translated 
into almost nil the Kurojenn languages. It is a 
singular irony of fato that their descendants tho 
present Mussalmnns of India nre the most back- 
ward pcoplo in mathematics among all the Indian 
Rices and it has passed into a common saving that 

the Mohammedans cannot be reconciled to 'Mathem- 
atics. 


Philosophy. 

The Arabs had as much taste in Philosophy 
and Ethics ns they lind in anythingelse. Farabi and 
Bu-Ali Sena nre amongst the greatest of philoso- 
phers that the world 1ms ever seen. 


The soil of Arabia has been peculiarly fertile in 
the production of poets from a - ery pre-historic 
. e task of selection among the poets of 
Arabia is really a very difficult one, nnd I confess 

I am not equal to it. If England can be proud 
of n bhakespeare or a Milton, if India can boast 
of a A almiki or a Kalidss, Arabia can bring to the 
fore many of her sons whose genius will far out- 
shine those of the muster-role of English or Indian 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE VEBIAGBUBS. 

BY SIR. N. H.PAKDIA, M A.. LL.B. 


EARLY EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


,HE problem of the vernaculars is peculiar to 
India and countries similarly situated and 
has arisen since the advent of the British 


rule which found nn indigenous literature and a 
system of imtt action existing among Indians 
closely connected with their religious institutions. 
For the lower castes vill igo schools were scattered 
over thoeountryskle in nhfch a rti'Vimentiry edu- 
cation was given to the children of the trading 
class, the petty landholders and tho cultivators. 
Seliools of learning were formed in centres con- 
taining n considerable high-ensto population, and 
Pandits gave instruction in Grammar, Logic, 
Philosophy and Law. The teachers were mostly 
maintained by gifts and grants of land from the 
rulers of tho country and to a cortnin extent from 
private benefactors. Among tho Mahomedans, 
schools were attached to mosques and supported 
by state grants in cash or 1 xml, or by pri\atelil»cr- 
ality. Persian was tho medium of instruction 
there and letter- writing and penmnnship were 
highly priced accomplishments. Instruction of a 
practical nature in arts and rrefts was imparted 
to students under a system of apprenticeship. 


EDUCATION AVI? TIIE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Such was roughly the state of nffiirs when tho 
sun of politicnl supremacy rose in the West and 
Englishmen begin to establish their footing in 
IiuKi. Tho Dfiectors of the Eisfc India Company, 
devoted to the material advancement of trade, did 
littlo to supplement the indigenous system of edu- 
cation and literature existing in their territories. 
Their efforts w ere confined to tho establishment 
of colleges for (Mental learning, such ns the Cal- 
cutta Madri-a for Mahomed ins in 1782 and the 
Benares College for Hindus established in 1791. 
But in the Chirter Act of 1813 a claiwi was insert- 
ed that ono lakh of ni]>cos should each year bo 
set apart and applied to the revival ami improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of Indii, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories 
in Indii. Again in 1851, Sir C. Wood {after- 
wards Lord Halifax) being the President of the 
26 


Board of Control, the Court of Directors decided 
that the Government should afford assistance to 
tho more extended and systematic promotion of 
general education in India, and addressed tho 
Governor-General in Council tho memorable 
despatch, the principles laid down in which are 
supposed still to guide in the main, tho efforts of 
Government for the better education of the people. 
The attention of Government was to be directed 
to the multiplication and development of vernacu- 
lar schools and to placing the means of acquiring 
useful and practical knowledge within the reach of 
the great mass of the people “who arc utterly in- 
capable of obtaining any education worthy of tho 
name by their own unaided efforts.” English 
which was to be taught where there was a demand 
for it, was to be tho medium of instiuction in the 
higher branches and tho vernacular language m 
the lower. The de-patch declared that it was nei- 
ther the aim nor the desire of the British Govern- 
ment to “substitute English for the vernacular 
dialects of the country" and that “any acquain- 
tance with improved European knowledge” could 
bo conveyed to tho great mass of the people only 
“through one or other of the vernacular langua- 
ges.” At this timo however, a knowledge of Eng- 
lish became a means of livelihood to the native 
population at tho centres of Government and a 
great demand arose for English instruction in the 
Presidency towns. Early missionary efforts exer- 
cises! nlso an important inilucnce in fostering the 
demand for English education. 


I do not for a moment regret or deny tho 
importance and value of a study of tho English 
language and a liberal English education. English- 
men arc now the rulers of India, the work of ad- 
mini-tration ami of the courts of justice is carried 
on In English higher duration is imparted i„ 
tt.glj.il and Kiigbsh js the one language in which 
tho people of tho different provinces in Indio mo 
commnnicnte with one another and the 
o idles of the ruled ecu become kuossn to , 1 . 
rulers Our best leg,! w„,k, n J ‘ ° 

in English, constitutional agitation nt,,! „„iv , 

"«k must Le carried on f. £5 l .t” j? lltlai1 
scientific end historical researched must ^ 5T 

the npliftin.'of " the ZZ “ 
end economically that the 

that it contain, ehouij v" “ ™S"»ge«nd o* 

fit - 1 r . ”sr r° 

for a bright future f or j ndk , u “ ,,p nopos 
Of true s„g, w 
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my present puqioso is to point out tint it would 
bo a grave mistako to encourage tlie study of 
English or any other Mibject at the cost of tlio 
vernacular**, a** the vernacul irs of the country will 
nlvvaj s 1 einain the channel through winch the quick- 
ening impulse of English education will icach the 
masses. My piesent put pose is to point out that 
. hitherto Go\etnment Ins not done ith whole duty 
towards the vernacul us of the country, having its 
attention, as I submit, too exclusively engrossed 
in other educational matters of morn or less im- 
portance. I baso my statement uj>on Yol. IV of 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India published under 
tlio authority of His Majesty V Secret™ y of State 
which contains the following at p. 417 , — 

The special obligation of the Government towards 
the vernacular education of the roan ecu, which wag dec- 
lared by the Court of Directors in 1851, was endorsed by 
the Education Commission of 1882, and has been reaffirm- 
ed by the Government of India whenever it has ro 
viewed the progress of education Hut the p> act ice has 
fallen behind the precept. 


REVIEW OP PRESENT DAI EDI CATIOXAL MECUAMSM. 

It may perhaps be useful to review shortly the 
educational mechanism constructed in India by 
Western genius for the enlightenment of the sub- 
ject races. The policy of Government in regard 
to education has found illustration in three ^ob- 
jects. Government maintains a few 1 irge colleges 
nnd schools to educate men for the various public 
services nnd the leading professions It gives 
money in the shape of grants in aid to all peisons 
or societies that nre willing to help in the gie.it 
work of education by opening nnd maintaining 
good schools and colleges hy themselves. Third I v 
Government directs Local nnd Municipal Hoards 
to keep up schools of their own and to aid private 
persons who maintain schools, just as Government 
docs. We have accordingly the Primary School 
in which instruction is given in the vernacul ir- 
the Secondary School in which English is taught’ 
nnd tlio College in which the students rend for 
Romo University degree and where their educa- 
tion is completed. Primary schools are of two 
types, one of which teaches a comse of 7 stand- 
ards that aim at giving .a complete vernacular 
education, white the othci has a course of five 
simpler standards devised to meet the needs of the 
cultivating classes. In the 7th or highest sta-e 
winch terminates vernacular education in the 
Uomkvy Presidency, the subjects nre Arithmetic 
raichcl, Accounts, Grammar and Etymology’ 
Manuscript reading, Writing, History, Geo- 
graphy nnd Ilygiono nnd a reading book. The 


teaching of vernaculars in the*-e classes is unsatis- 
factory ns vvlnt is railed n reading book forms one 
of tlio many subjects of study. The transition to 
secondary education occurs after the 4th standard 
of the full vernacular course. The normal tyjieof 
second iry education is .a course of 7 standards, in 
all of which, except the first three, English is the 
leading subject studied. According to the le vised 
legul.itions of 15)12, in lieu of an examination in 
the vernacular, n certificate from the Principal 
of a recognised High School to the effect that a 
candidate lias gone through a satisfactory course in 
this subject according to a scheme of study approv- 
ed by the Senate, will lie accepted in lieu of an exa- 
mination by the University — a decision to be re- 
gretted ns it materially lessons the dignity of the 
vernaculars in popular estimation in relation to 
tlio other branches of study. This course lends 
up to the University Matriculation or the 
Schoool Final examination, the two cours- 
es bifurcating after the 5th standard. 

They differ in that for the School Final 
course a number of optional subjects is pres- 
cribed out of vv liicli two hav e to bo taken, with 
compulsory English, a second language nnd arith- 
metic. The function of the University has 
hitherto been to ascertain by means of examina- 
tion, the candidates coming from affiliated colleges 
who havo acquired proficiency in different bran- 
ches of literatuie, science or art, nnd to reward 
them by academical degrees ns evidence of their 
respective attainments. Under the recent Univer- 
sities Act, it will bo able to provide for direct 
higher instruction and to exercise a closer super- 
vision over its colleges. The first Government 
colleges were designed for the cultivation of the 
Oriental classics, but ns the advantages of West- 
ern Education became recognised, ’ the oriental 
aspect of collegiate education sank into the back- 
ground, nnd colleges were founded nnd maintained 
foi the purpose of giving an English education. 

ESTIMATE OP THE RESULTS. 

Ivow, whit nre the results achieved by this ela- 
borate and costly mechanism? Notwithstanding 
the great increase in the numbers of scholars, the 
census of 1001 showed that in all India, the pio- 
portion of persons able to road and write to the 
total population was still only 08 per thousand in 
the case of males nnd 7 per thousand in the case of 
females. As regards vernacular education, only 
*7 3 l* r cen t of the secondary school pupils 
attend vernacular middle schools. Hav ing regard 
to the fact that the indigenous vernacular schools 
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were allowed to dwindle into poverty and insigni- 
ficance while the subject of higher education was 
engrossing the attention of Government, the 
poorer ryots became habituated to living without 
instruction of any kind and became thoroughly in- 
different to it. Secondly, Ooi eminent entrusted 
the work of Piimary education to Municipal and 
local bodies, but these were often liaid pressed 
tor funds. Thirdly, the efforts of the educated 
classes became more readily directed towaids 
English than primary education Fourthly, 
English education promised access to Government 
employment and lastly, officers of the Education 
Department did not always realise the importance 
of placing the advance of primary education in 
the foiefront of their endeavours. 

RURAL fccuoota. 

The rum! schools, nmler these ciicumstnnccs, 
present a pi oblem, the magnitude And difficulty 
of which is exceeded only by its importance. The 
mass of tho peasantry are, owing to the foregoing 
reasons, still utterly illiterate. The ignorance of 
the cultivating class has become ft venous disibili- 
ty and great ihuiger, inasmuch as the Kmhvays 
have revolutionised the conditions of vulligo life. 
Tho cultivator is now beset by new temptations to 
extravagance and called on to deal with shrewd men 
vith whom it is not possible for him to transact 
business on equal terms. Again it is difficult 
for schemes to introducu improved agricultural me- 
thods and to remove the insanitary conditions 
prevailing in Indian villages, to achieve success 
when applied to ft population too ignorant to 
understand their meaning or appreciate their 
value. Agriculture forms one of the subjects of 
instruction in a number of industrial schools. 
Agricultural colleges or sections of colleges hare 
been established in Madras, llombay, the United 
Provinces and tho Central Provinces. These 
collegiate institutions have not, however, found 
much favour in the ey< s of the landholding class 
and are chiefly t«s«l ns nn avenue for entrance 
into Government service. Tho Government of 
India hive suggested tho establishment of special 
schools for the sons of lvndholders, in which the 
course should include practical training in subjects 
such as agriculture, land survey mg and farm book- 
keeping. So long, however, as no oigmisfsl and 
seasoned dibits aie put forth to raise the 
vernaculars to tho dignity tint is their due, I 
cannot anticipvte a bright future for the experi- 
ment in contemplation. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Again it is to the interest of the state and 
society that mote and mo to people should begin 
to take interest in industrial schools. The system 
is said to have been most fully developed in the 
Madras Presidency “ wbeie a series of examina- 
tions is held for the encouragement of scientific 
nnd technical instruction, with special reference 
to m.inafuctmes ami itulustries and generally to 
tho necessities of the practical side of life.” Tho 
usefulness of institutions like tho Victoria Jubilee 
Technical In-titute of Bombay must, however - , be 
limited bo long ns instruction is given in ft lan- 
guage foreign to the great mass of the popu* 
lition. It strikes me ns rather absurd that 
the son of a carpenter, shoemaker or tailor should 
Live to learn tho English language before ho can 
be taught the mdimentsof his craft which he ti«e<l 
to pick up formerly under a system of apprentice- 
ship. I believe that purely elemental y subjects 
like caipentry, smith’s woik, bhoemaking, tailor- 
ing, metal wotk, weaving, carpet-making, mason- 
ry, c.mdlenwking, cme work, gardening and 
various other humble but profitable trade®, nrts and 
crafts can be much more properly and ndvan- 
tigcously, and more widely imparted and learnt 
in the student’s own vernacular than in a foreign 
language obtained far away from homo, at a loss 
of considerable time, energy and money. It is no 
wonder that under the present exotic nnd imperial 
bystent of technical education difficulty has been 
experienced in inducing any very large number of 
pupils to attend industiial schools. Poor parents 
are naturally disinclined to forego the native 
apprenticeship system for the problematic advan- 
tage of an * industrial education ' after a costly 
English education. The proper course is to start 
vernacular technical schools nil over the country 
and to take steps to enrich the vernaculars with 
scientific treatises. So far back as 1869 tie 
lion. Mr. J II. Kelo lml groposed t ] mt „, th 
tom. ol tho h.ghor dm .hoi, Id eu PP o. ( „„ ind 
trmUchool Or .ndruc ,onm sclenco nrt 
tb. objects 1 ) ot teaching pmcticoll, tho common 
tinclc, .nd turning out skilled m-isois, w.rente “ 
nnd smiths and (2) tend, lug tlicoreticollv 

^r,rrt, ° f V r ot 

tho Bombay Presidency i,.,J 4 h^e&chooh in 
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vtvmvculav. I cordially support the proposal nbov e 
referred to ni«l recommend it to tho careful consi- 
deration of Government and tho public. 

DISCOURAGEMENT Of THE VERNACULARS. 

."What is the position of tl»e Indian vernaculars 
fo-day ? It lias been driven out of tho College 
course; it occupies n. secondary place in High 
Schools. No n venues of advancement woith tho 
name tu© open to those who have received purely 
vernacular education as imparted to*day. Indus- 
trial and scientific education can bo received only 
by tlioso who have learnt English. With tho 
spread of English culture, philosophy nnd tho 
sciences have come within tho category of public 
tuition and are learnt by an evor-inci casing circle 
of students, but when they want to give expres- 
sion to their ideas in their native tongue they 
become id is o to its inadequacy. New ideas mo 
daily impoi ted from the Wot nnd are entering into 
tho spirit of our literature, hut in vain do we seek 
for expressions in vcrnicuUrs suited to such 
ideas. Such a state of affairs is creditable 
neither to tho rulers or the ruled, particulaily as 
tho good intentions of Gorernment cannot be fully 
carried into execution on account of tho sheer illi- 
teracy of the masses. The duty of Gorernment 
under the circumstances, is two-fold, ri: , to take 
measures to populariso the study of vernaculars 
among the masses nnd to pioduce teachers who 
have received English education and hare besides 
specialised in the rern.iculars. 

SIR I1ARTLE FRERE. 

Sir Bartl© Ft ere in one of bis addresses to the 
gmdn ites of the BombayUniv crsity said ‘‘Remem- 
ber, I pray you, that what has been here taught is n 
sacred trust confiileil to you for the benefit of j our 
countrymen. The learning which can bo here im- 
parted to a few hundreds or at most to a few 
thousands of scholars, must by j oil bo made ntar- 
ltblo through your own vernacular tongues to tho 
tinny millions of Hindustan. Tho great majority 
of your countrj men can only learn through tho 
language which is taught them at their mother's 
knee, nnd it must bo through such language main- 
ly that you Can import to them nil that you would 
communicate of European learning nnd science.” 
It was the opinion of Sir Battle Fieco that 1 n 
knowledge of the student’s own vcnnmlir Irn- 
gunge should ho required a<s indi-|w‘Hsible in any- 
one who applies for admission to this University. 
It is one great security for tho future prosperity 
as well ns utility of tho University.” To the scho- 
lars before hioi he said.— 


While 1 trust tbit wo m»y henceforward look for 
profound reholar* ninong tho edufated Hindu* ftod 
Par«cei, I triad that one or your great object*, will al- 
ways bo to enrich your own vernacular literature with 
the learning which you acquire in this umieraity. 

TEICHERS. 

Tim keystone of the educational inch rests on 
toothers. In them Govci n merit lut.s at liand the best 
agency for carrying 'out its schemes of reforms. 
Government cm, if it so dei-iies, give a fillip lo 
vernacular education if tho teachers are first fully 
and propci ly trnined in the vernaculars. "Without 
good teachers, the best of regulations and course* 
will fail. Tho provision of an adequate training 
for tho army of teachers required for tlic instrt>t- 
tion of several million Fcliol.ir.s is one of the nio«t 
pressing of Indian educations! problems. The 
despatch of 1854 referred to tho deficiency of 
qualified schoolmasters and the imperfect 
methods of teaching which prevailed, nnd directed 
tho eatiblislmient of training schools nnd classes 
for masters in each Presidency. The Education 
Commission of 1882 laid particular stress on the 
importance of these institutions and recommended 
th it all Government teachers in Secondary seboow 
should be required to pn«s a test in the principles 
and practice of teaching. Accordingly’ in the cn"® 
of primary teachers and the vernacular masters 
of secondary schools the courses of study, and 
examinations are oi gnnised by Local Government-', 
and central nnd district schools are maintained for 
their instruction. The Bombay Government 
maintains a Training College in each division and 
a Normal School at Dhuliannd aid a private school 
at Ahmedmgur. These training institutions for 
vernacular schoolmasters form an integral pari 
of the educational system. Through these v era*" 
cul ir colleges the resources of the ancient 1 icgua- 
ges of India may if desired be adapted to tb® 
diffusion of modem knowledge among the masses' 
Through them the dead languages of older time® 
may be used to promote the purity nnd exj reM-i' e 
vigour of tlio living dialects. But scantnttentiort 
is given in these schools to imparting a scholarly 
knowledge of the vernacular while too much tiro® 
is devoted to inculcating the principles of cla-- 5 
management, etc. One hundred page* of pros 0 
and 1000 line- of poetry is all the v ei nacular lit*’ 
wvtvvre that a teacher is required to study during lu' 
2nd and 3rd years nt College if wo har such sale 
jocts as grammar anil otvrnulogy nnd mnltris of 
sentences and composition. As n result 1 h 9V * 
known instances in which the so-called trained 
teachers misinterpreted vcimcul.ir passages vvhil* 
explaining them to their pupils. The way out of 
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the difficulty is obvious. The headmasters of 
tlies-e schools should bo asked to pxy speci.il atten- 
tion to developing a taste /or vernacular litera- 
ture among the teachers, and encouraging original 
reseat cli, and writing and oral composition in the 
vernaculars. Again as regards the prcfewori.il 
teaching of headmasters and other principd masters 
of Secondary schools, a few institutions have been 
established for this more advanced instruction as 
in the Teachets’ Colleges at Madras and Bombay. 

I would hue the teacheis under training at those 
institutions tike up the method of teaching the 
vernacular as one of tlicir subjects of study along 
with the other subjects prescribed. 

But however vast the number of teachers may 
be, it can scarcely hope to reach and influence all 
the strati of Indian Society. That work must 
he left to graduates of Indian Universities and 
the press. As regards the former, a vernacular 
should be made n conipuNory subject of study by 
college students. Time after time giadu ites have 
been leminded tint they can liardly show their 
sense of the advantages derived from the 
lilxsrulity of the Stito in the matter of education 
in a better way than by endeavouring to en- 
lighten the community to which they belonged, 
either by becoming teacheis or otherwise But 
how cun the gradu itea possibly fulfil the groat 
mission entrusted to them unites they hive been 
well grounded in the vernaculars duiing their Col- 
lege lifo i In this connection, I am reminded of 
tho words of Principal Machiclmn in the Wilson- 
ian of Apiil 1012 wlieie ho said: “ iso Univer- 
sity course can include all the subjects with which 
' it is necessity for an educated lain to be conver- 
sant. It must select the most important, and 
these to tho extent to which they can ho efhciently 
taught ami profitably learned." I l>olievo that tho 
suggestion made above ns regards tho inclusion of 
vei juirutars in trio College curriculum amply sa- 
tisfies tho ft net conditions laid down by 
I'rincipd Jtachiclmn. 

Again, when 1 look at the j>ie«ent thy vema- 
culir pifss, I cannot eunceivo how the attention 
of Government has not been drawn in some prac- 
tical manner to the immense {>ower which tho 
press must of nature wield over the masses and to 
the consequent necessity of impi-oving it. Tho 
preiss is nuwii-dajs the mn-l powerful implement 
of tivilisition. In Iinliv the veinaenlir press is 
the int ei pietcr of the good intentions, deeds ami 
niius of Government to tho multitude. It is to 
the interest of Govern meet, therefore, tbit the 
vernacular press. should be able to carry out its 


mission with intelligence, honesty and zeal. But 
how can tho woikof inteipretation bo sn pis facto - 
lily performed if tho language is poor and uninter- 
esting? England desires to administer India as 
she would administer her own colonies, with an 
eye to the benefit of the dependency and with a 
strong assurance that whatever is tiuly good for 
the dependency must benefit tho Empire at largo. 
TowanJs the km) is.it ion of ideals of this kind, 
the various Universities of India can he a most 
valuable auxiliary, training minds to understand 
and appreciate and express and promote the great 
purpose of the ruling power. The graduates can be 
made the best exponents to the masses through the 
vernacular pi ess of the policy of Government, and 
poweiful coadjutors in adjusting that policy to 
the peculiarities of the native population. It some- 
times occurs that the best intentions of Govern- 
ment, the best plans dev i.sed by it for the good 
of the people, aie misunderstood and mmcpie- 
sented. Gmdnites can do much to prevent this. 
They know well enough tho utter groundlessness 
of the belief popularly entertained upon such mat- 
ters, and if the graduates were to endeavour to 
combat these delusions and to place in their pio- 
per light the acts of Government, much immediate 
and permanent good would be the result. But 
what is the channel through which these ideals 
may even juitnUj be realised ? Clearly, the ver- 
imcul.il s. And jet, what has Government done to 
rai-e tfie stand. ml of the vcinaculais or to popu- 
larise their study by graduates ? It is to the inte- 
rest of both rulers and ruled that the medium of 
communication between them should be itself 
puie and should remain in proper hands. Again 
there is in Indian society and amongst tho masses 
«n t,„,l«rcum.„t of freling antI opinions about 
which the mlcis know little or nothing P iir - 
tidly and but partially, these feelings and opi- 
nions find expre-ssion through the medium of the 
native press but owing to the illiteracy of tho 
inas-esand the poverty of the lang.mge, the 
glimpses thus obtained are very fa t f,. nm ® A, 

is^vell 1 " Im,i * ruW j °r ill ' on to be educated 
as well represented ; this makes • 

bility of the vernacular pre«s ill tho r * s P onsl * 

it fa to bo Z;’eJ £ t W-, 

in the bands of those who lm-„ 

Enslfal, ..Inooti„„ l4“ o'” '*"'«> * 
of tho gnidimte writers be mi • ,,S! ‘^ llne ‘ ia 

they aie early impressed with n il * ", niie > m]e ^ 
made to acquiie a s 0lmct * \ ****** lor and are 
vernaculars, U " d W kdge of, the 
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Wlnt a commanding position the vernacular press 
occupies to-day ! In 1872, there were four English 
anti fifty-two vernacular newspapers. Inl904, there 
were 45 English anil 257 vernactihr newspapers 
with an estimated circulation of about 2,80,000. 
The above figures relate to the Horn bay Presi- 
dency ftlono. In India, the annual output of 
nevvsp ipers is scry considerable. Daring the 
years ending 1901, the number of regis- 
tered printing presses increased from 1049 
to 2193, the number of newspapers from C02 to 
708 ; the number of periodical publications (other 
than newspapers) from 349 to 575 ; the number 
of books published in English fiom 7C8 to 1312, 
and the number of books published in Indian 
languages (vernacuhr and classical) from 5751 to 
7081, ». about five and ft h df times as large 
ns the number of books printed in English. As 
late as 1850, most of tlie vernacular newspapers 
were all religious or sectarian, but during the last 
half century the character of the press has under- 
gone a profound change and the majority of news- 
papers owned by Indians devote themselves to 
current topics and political discussion. Bombay 
produces the largest number of vernacular news- 
papers and after it come Madras, the United Pro- 
vince} and the Punjab. Of the 8400 books published 
in 1901-02, 1312 were in English ; the rest were 
mainly in the vernacular languages The lattei 
deal largely with religious and social topics, a few 
being devoted to poetry, but having regaid to 
tlie paucity of expressions in the vernaculars, the 
exact sciences are represented by a very small 
number of publications. 

FEMALE EDUCATION, SANITATION, ETC. 

Then ng-iin, those who ate interested in the 
subject of female educition should be tlie flist 
to champion tho cause of the vern iculus, as edu- 
cation will line to reich women through the 
vcrnicuWr which is the tongue of tbeir home. 
The same remarks apply to those who desire to 
inculcate lessons in sanitation and hygiene to the 
masses and , in short to all those who desire the 
moral, material and social elevation of tho masses. 

ATrEAL TO TEACHERS. 

To those who follow the honourable and influen- 
tid profession of teachers, I have an appeal to 
make, ivow’-a-d.i}s a wido separation is taking 
place between that coinpvvfttively svndl section of 
tho native tom inanity who line 1 hh*h educated 
through the medium of the English lauguigo arid 
tho masses of their country men ; the former do not 
form that link which it woo hoped they would 


have constituted between the European Governors 
of tho country and the great mass of tlie popula- 
tion. Whether there is agreement or not on 
the fact, that this is the ease at the pre- 
sent time, it is clear that it must be so eventual- 
ly if the learning of the West shall continue to 
be confined to those who are aide to acquire it 
through or express it in, the medium of what 
must over be an unknown tongue to the millions 
of this land. Surely then it is the bound en duty 
of every man who is interested in Indian progress 
to do vvliat in him lies to stimulate tho diffusion 
of sound learning thiough the medium of the 
vernaculars anil help forward the creation of ft 
pure vernacular literature. In this latter object tho 
public, theUniversity and the Government lift ve ft 
right to look for active co-opemtion from teachers; 
for if ever such a \ em.icul.ir literature, as this 
country needs, is to bo formed, it must 
be tlie work of men who combine solid 
attainments in English literature and science with 
a knowledge of tho languages of India. 

SUMMARY. 

To sum up vvliat I have stated in the foregoing 
pages, tlie measures that I suggest for Govern- 
ment to consider for the development of the 
vernacular languages of India, may be enumerated 
as follow s : — 

1. In tlie Secondary Teachers’ Colleges, intro- 
duce a new subject of study vis., the art of 
teaching the vernaculars. 

2. In the Training Colleges for vernacular teach- 

ers, make provision for advanced studies and 
research in vernacular literature and make 
fluency in vernacular writing and speech a 
prime test of efficiency. 

3. Help to promote the pecuniar}’ condition and 

literary skill of teachers referred to, by in- 
viting them to compile encyclopedias and 
to write original and useful works of know- 
ledge in the vernaculars, and pav ing munifi- 
cently for their trouble. 

4. Start in all the smaller cities agricultural and 

industrial schools where the children of 
craftsmen and artisans may attend and 
where practical teaching may be imparted in 
the vernacular by graduates trained ill tho 
Higher Technical Institutes and Engineering 
Coll ogex 1 H-l onging to Gov ei n nien t. 

5. Introduce vernaculars in the College course as 

a coni pul soi y subject of study and have a 
University examination iu them. 
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6. Make the study of the vernaculars compulsory 

and more thorough in English High Schools, 
Vernacular High Schools and the School 
Final. 

7. In order to obtain access to Government em- 

ployment carrying a salary of say above IK 
20 per mensem, insist on a really sound 
knowledge of both English and a vernacular 
language. 

8. Rouse the public servants of the Government 

from the apathy that marks many of them at 
present and make it distinctly known to them 
that they are expected to take ami show an 
interest in the educational movements of 
their districts, by personal inspection of and 
encouragement to, tc.ichers and students in 
the study of vernaculars. 

9. Appoint in each Presidency a well-trained lite- 

rary man, employed solely in collating and 
collecting manuscripts, forming careful “rata- 
loguo wisonne” of the authors in every 
vernacular, buying or obtaining copies of 
rare Imoks, ami making transitions when- 
ever necessary. Ilis duty would be to put 
himself in touch with vernacular authors of 
repute and take steps to develop the native 
literature of tho country. 

10. Above all carefully examine at an early date 
tho wholo question of the vernaculars. To 
quote the words of Mr. Gokhnle when mov- 
ing his Education Bill, “ono great end of tho 
situation which I have ventured again and 
again to point out in this connection for 
several years past, is that tho Government 
should enable ns to feel that, though largely 
foreign in jHrsonnel, it is national in spirit 
and sentiment, anil this it can only do by 
undertaking towards tho people of India all 
thoso responsibilities which national Govern- 
ments in other countries undertake towards 
their people." The first of such duties is the 
encouragement of the vernaculars which arc 
so many vehicles of thought to (he millions 
of Indii, Government should not rest satis- 
fied with having secured a place for the 
vernaculars in the highest University exami- 
nation: tho vernaculars should occupy nn 
inqxirtunt pi ice in the course of study from 
the lowest rung right up to the top of the bid- 
der. Primary education supplies materials for 
secondary education: the advancement of 


secondary education reflects back energy 
upon primary education; secondary education 
leads up to higher education which again ele- 
vates the tone of everything below it and 
supplies the fittest instruments for all otljer 
sorts of instruction. Where the educational 
system is t-o closely knit together, it is un- 
piofitable anil unscientific to t icK on tiro 
vernaculars in one of the numerous Univer- 
sity examinations. In the words of Sir 
Richard Temple “a new vernacular literature 
has to be created; and such a creation if it 
be fully completed under our auspices, will 
be among the most enduring monuments of 
British rule in India." This has been often 
declared before, but it should be declared 
ngain that Government desires that the study 
of the vernaculars should be fostered by 
every possible means. Heads of the Educa- 
tion Department should make it known to 
their subordinates that the standard of know- 
ledge of the vernaculars among the pupils 
should be raised by all reasonable means. 
Suggestions should be called for fi om the • 
suboulinates for carrying the above object 
into effect, and the Department ought to* 
adopt the most practical of them. Yearly 
reports should also bo issued indicating what 
advance has been made in the cultivation of 
tho vernaculars. 


It is all very well to publish resolutions from 
time to time containing (he pious wish that the 
vernaculars of India may be encouraged but so 
long as Government permits a state of things 
under which the District Durbars can be held ih 
Engli-h and High Court Judges p ro fess igno- 
rance of the vernaculars of (he country, thereby 
putting litigints to the unnecessary and unfair 
cost of official translations, and reminding them in 
an acute maimer of the foreign nature of Govern 
1 ” TOht! '»“ are not entitled to 


r,,- ° “■ b °” t * ie -»» u. j. 

2 T'-TT" " »»* ».*. iw 

!Tf’ w„ it „„ 
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AKB5R AND THE FIRE ARTS. 

BY UK. S. V. VENKATESWARAN, M A., 
Lecturer, Kiimlakonam College, 


i HE Mughal period witnessed the full bloom 
v « the Fine Aits in India. To this period 
belong^ the splendid tombs nn«l palaces of 
Fathpur-Siki i, Agra and elsewhere, and the finest 
specimens of chiselled marble work and of paint- 
ing and decoration in colour. Arcliitcetui e and 
the decorative arts form an important auxiliary to 
history. For art-products reveal not only the 
splendour and magnificence of the dynasties to 
which they owe their existence, but tliev nro of 
high value ns illustrating tho foreign influences on 
Indian ciyihsation and the general conditions, 
social, religious and political, of the age to which 
they belong. 

t ™pr<*<> that the Alt 

Mltjhtl pencil »ns the icMtltof tho .mrit- 
uiUml moral fot cos of the „ g „ on or the keen 
artistic Rente ot the Moghul Sovo.eim, and t|,,i r 
peaceful and prosperous role. Thi, new betrat, 
an ignorance ot tho evolution ot tho Fine Ait. 
and their history in various countues. As Prof 
liaslidall remaiks- — 

, ™ g , h o ‘"Art involves such a long period of 

of 5 Art molomp n l hat o'° greatp9t t^hnic.l perfcct.on 
„ f." Ar t-movarnent often comes lone after tho declino 
of the moral and intellectual forces that produced it. 

Tims the period of excellence in Art is often 

e A°t , S ^ ” r f ,i “™' The e ,orio ™ P* 1 M 
ot Atliennn Art 1 . the age ot Penclee mlA, the 
Atliemm empire ,„ging on ,t« 

decline. Hero In Indio, the Itnddhietic period 
a-ns a remmk.ible n ge nf nntionol activity nhen 
rre ace not only attempt, at the notional 
orgoniiation Of thogmitmt pirt of Indio, b„ t 
apin iinl I and moral foive, o^mting nmon-tho 
• people, lint the reflection of there force, in the 
nge of empire, is .eon not at once, but in the 
period of political decadence that follon cd. As 
Air. Unveil puts it, 

pSsiasiti 7™.“.::?"^ ”" i "7 *i?-: ... 

■ oulpture «»« 


So too, the period of political disintegration in 
tho iSth century was also n period of artistic vi- 
gournnd architectural brilliance. Starting from the 
reign of Firoz the Builder in the I4th century 
svho succeeded tho Mud Philosopher on the throne 
of Delhi, wo coino across quite a host of royal 
builders in various pnitsof India in tho 15th 
century. Tho Shnrqi dynasty of Jnunpur has left 
n series of mosques, hardly surpassed for magnifi- 
cence, ami certainly unsurpassed for individuality 
of treatment. The richer and more varied styles 
of Malwa, and the picturesque edifices of Penpal 
also belong to the same jteiiod. Tlio opening of 
the lflth century sees tho country south of the 
Nairoada envoi ed with palaces and tombs, of 
uhieh tho lhjnpur stylo stands unequalled for 
grandeur of conception and boldness in construc- 
tion. Thus the Mughal buildings, those 'dreams 
in marble 1 ptinned by giants and finished by 
jewellers, represent but the final stage in the 
development of Indo Saracenic Art. The causes 
that gi\e birth to such a universal Art-movement 
must be sought partly in tho spiritual and moral 
forces of reviving Hinduism, in tho wealth of 
India and her abundance of building material, in 
the existence of separate castes of artisans ami 
aitists who alwajs clung tenaciously to their an- 
cestral profession, and in tho political strength, 
religious zeal, and love of decoration and display 
of the Mussulmin rulers. 

Tho Mongol race is remarkable in history for 
its esthetic sense anil tomb building propensities 
and the Mughal rulers in India were no exception 
to this rule. The name of Shah Jehan has gone 
forth in history ns tho Palace-builder among prin- 
ces ; he should rather bo styled the Prince among 
Palace-builders. Babar, the founder of the dy- 
nasty was certainly a great builder. lie tells us 
in his ‘Memoirs’ that li° employed 1491 stone-cut- 
ters every day,— as many as G80 on his palace nt 
Agra alone. But his magnificent Baoli nt Agra 
has shared the fate of his other works. Ilinna- 
ynu s name is connected with many buildings nt 
Agra and at Delhi. IYrishta mentions among 
thm„ a palm, of „„„ pavilion, and „ „ 0 ,quoo.> 
the Jumna. It is unfortunate that none of these 
buildings has yet been discovered and itlentiiieil. 

] ® ft V* ^’‘ bnr t0 A Pply on a large scale 
c, ° f "^dating the artistic 

culture of tho subject races. In this as in other 
department, hi- .Afghan predecessor, ,,ml Aon 
lumtho maj.. Tll o, had picked „ p lh . ir 
an, artificer from tho rank, i‘, lbn 
and from the demolished temple., „„d .dillev, tho 
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material* for their mosques and tombs. Tho 
Muxsalman mosques dt-closo the successful combi- 
nation of tho Saracen arch and cujxJa with the 
Hindu horizontal construction and geometrical 
and floral ornament. It was no wonder that the 
Mughal rulers adopted tho same policy, for the 
Mongol nice Ins always been remaikable in his- 
tory for /mimy.?ii»g the Art traditions of the con- 
quered countries. The history of the Mongol 
conquest in China, Persia ami Indi i illustrates 
the general principle. But tho combination of 
the Saracenic and the Italian Ait produced the 
most wonderful effect. 

All the grest monument* of Saracenic Art in India 
inrpiux thoie of Arabia, Egypt, Turkey and Spam in tho 
exact messura by which they were indebted to Hindu 
oraftnmanahip and inspired by Hindu idealism . Tbs 
mosques o( Cairo and Constantinople seem almost insig- 
mfl.mot In design and feeble in construction compared 
wi.h those oi Bijapur, Delhi, Fathpur-Sikri, and A hm.v 
dabad. The psin ted stucco ami geometric ingenuity of 
the Alhambra are cold and monotonous beside the con- 
summate craft and imagination of the Maghal palaces in 
India, 

Akbar’s ideal in Art was a product of tho times 
in which ho lived. The tomb of Humayun, plan- 
ned in his own life-time, is maiked by poverty of 
design ns contrasted with tho picturesqueness of 
tho buildings of Akbnr. In this ns in most other 
respects Akbnr tlio son of Uumnyun was the poli- 
tical hoir of Slier Shili tho Afghan. The kings 
of Onjemt in tho 13th century had borrowed 
lw-gely ftom the nrchitecturo of tho Hindus nnd 
tho Joins, nnd tho richness of their stylo was in 
proportion to tho Hindu details they Introduced. 
It is possible tlint Slier Shall h id learnt his lesson 
from tlnjemt ; we find tho use of tlio Hindu 
bracket a characteristic feature of tho decoration 
in hU mosque of Pimma Kilt at Delhi. The 
bracket was extensively used hy Akbar in bis 
buildings of FathptnvKikri nnd Agni. A k bar's 
ltd Pulaco in tho Agra Fort marks the new style 
employed by him : Hindu Ornamentation and 
horizontal style of construction supersede tho 
Saracen arches. lint Ferguv-on. claims undue 
effects for Akbar’s Artistic genius. Tlio contempo- 
rary tomb of Muhammad Gliaus of Gwalior re- 
veals considerable improvement in tomb-building 
nf ter Slier Slvali, nnd I'ergusson ftscrilies tins ‘to 
the invigorating touch of AMur’s genius.’ The 
disease of admiration could go no further. That 
view is certainly unsound which would regard the 
Fine Arts as bursting into bloom at the magic 
touch of a magnetic personality. But Fergmson’s 
statement is also historically wrong. For Muham- 
mad Gliaus departed this world and his mortal 


remains were interred in 1502, just six years 
after Akbar’s accession to the throne. .That 
Akbar had no artistic taste or genius in this pe- 
riod is sufficiently clear from his vandalism which 
razed tho firm monuments of Chitoiv to the 
ground. The truth seems to us to lio just the 
other way. Tho times abounded in artists and 
pitrons of art and the artistic vigour of the 
period was evident throughout India. AkWr’s 
open mind and selective genius adopted what was 
best in the Fine Art* of his time. A nice blend- 
ing of the building styles and decorative modes of 
the various sections of his fi iends and subjects 
was the artistic counterpart of his eclectic policy 
in the matter of religion. 

Akbar’s palace at Fathpur-Sikri has been elabo- 
rately described by E. W. Smith in his admirable 
survey nnd splendidly illustrated by photographs 
and architectural drawings. The original part, of 
the building was poor in design nnd Jacking in 
ornamentation. But tho courts nnd pavilions 
subsequently added were elaborately carved and 
richly ornamented. The Diwan-i-Khaa is probably 
tint part of the building which served as the fa- 
mous Hall of Audience where men of all religions 
held their disputations l**fore the Emperor. Its 
centra] pillar is a piece of intricate stone-cutting, 
the outline being Hindu, and the carving Sara- 
cenic. The capital, which las a fringe of numer- 
ous brocket--, supported Akbnr’s throne, nnd 
small galleries led from this to the comers of tho 
hall, where tlie people s.it. For we learn fiom 
lUdauni that nobles wei o seated on the eastern 
side of tho hull, tho Sayyids on the west the 
Ulamaon tho south, and tho Shaikhs on tho 
north. Some are of opinion that in this hall 
Aklur conducted the business of the state with 
his four ministers who sat in the corner rooms so 
that the Emperor might take their advice duiint* 
an nudienco accorded to the applicant on the floor 
H.,t it wen, hard to tell who these ministers were 
or what was the work they did. 

To the north or the main building th9 p„. 
rlus, rnirt where, it i, „;j Atbai . , ' 

gaineofChaoh.anwith living pieees-lhe slave! 

Of note b 


jrest were latrines and recreation gre’mds W 
*e come to the Astrologer’s Seat eri l i,. v u! 
for a Yogi, one of « ie cl, , 
reported to have hoM . Akbar is 

study of tho occult sciences y andTrts SS S 

lftirn from a letter of the J«„it faCi pXS 
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who wrote in 15915, tliit Akhar followed ‘tho sect 
of the Veitens who live together like monks into 
one bod} ' and ‘eat nothing that has liarl life.’ 
Appropriately enough, the building is in the J.nina 
style of architecture, for the Yogis ulio taught 
Akbar were mostly Vertoas or Jains. 

Far the richest of Akbnr’s buildings and tlio 
most. beautiful and characteristic, are the palaces 
of _ h« f.vvpurite queens. Miriam’s Kothi was 
originally known as Sonahra Mnknn (‘ Golden 
House’) from the profuse gilding which embellish- 
ed the avails, ^ Some suppose Miiiain to ha\o l>een 
a Christian "ife of Akbai’s. There is hardly any 
doubt that Christian influences are visible in the 
architecture of Fathpm-Sihri. It is enough to 
mention the Annunciation and Fall delineated at 
Fatbpur Sikri, the image of the Madonna and the 
figure of St. Ignatius at Sikandra, the marble 
statue of the Virgin, now m the poitico of the 
Agra Hint, and the pictuies at Lahore of Christ 
and tlio 1 ligm.tho Flood and the Baptism in Jor- 
, ""'. Colo " i el Kincaid (AsiaUc Quarterly Review, 
, 6 ‘> «“* Fanthome (Reminiscences of 

Agra, 189..) maintain that Jlirnm was a Chris- 
tian wife of Ahbar’s, and that her sister Juliana 
was a doctor in liis Zenana Tl.e architecture of 
.Miriam Kotin docs not seem to support this 
Mew. It is tine that tho numerous Boohs n r rc- 
servons with flights of steps below the ground, 
found near Miriam * palace, and the special !U . 
rangements apparently made to cool her residence 

during the summer months, would suggest that 
the lad v haded from some cold clime or country 
in the Vest. But the frescoes in the Kothi re- 
present the eaent.s m the ‘Shah Namah- of Fir- 
dausi, and the garden is stone paced throughout, 
suggesting that tl.e fair occupant was walking 
with her feet b ere The Jesuit . wo. ds make no 
mention of Aklnr’a Christian wife or her 
and tlio ai-gamentnm er gams strength 

froin the evidence of a rcl urology. 

wii.iii, I.,, Zf„, ln qi „ rt ^ j 

l!»W.Il,;, g l,t,r„ nu-titioiMsl now],™ 

, " m "*» un « lfc scorns certain that the 

orc,! P lr ‘d by Bubal himself. Bubal 
studied the cm- 
l^erors humour and dis,,osit:on and was allowecl 
nearer the Presence than any other fiieiul or 
AU«V C we It «r 1 ? to hi ' *-n«r»tion that 

even # Bwrk on Ms forehead and 

thread far «- Bralinianical 

(A I> ^ “ drt,c ’ 1 *»“™t 1629 

' * 1 ’ l ,3 )~ nW t! "' when AkKir’s reli- 


gious innovations began to appear. ' It fchows an 
ingenious combination of tlio Hindu bracket and 
tho Mussulman arch. The name, certainly of a 
Hindu mason, in carved on tho pillars in Hindi 
characters. The remaikablc resemblance of some 
of the ornamentation to Chinese and Japanese 
work shows that Hindu masons assimilated 
foreign inodes without giving up their own ideals. 

The Tm Irish Sultana’s House is popularly mis- 
called Jodh Jlai's Palace, and is tho most commo- 
dious of all the sti uctures. It belonged to Akbar's 
first wife Sultana Ruqayynh Begum, a daughter 
of his uncle Ilindal. It was supposed to be the 
pilace of Jodh Ikii, the daughter of Udaya Sinlia 
of Jodhpur and wife of Jehangir, pi obnbly because 
of its Hindu architecture. After the universal 
custom of Zenana buildings, there are no windows 
or doors in tho outer walls on the exterior side. 
But the interior side is broken up into deep reces- 
ses for ftichitectnral effect. The building shows 
the influence of Persiinand perhaps of European 
styles. The walls are panelled after the Eliza- 
bethan fashion, and it is possible that some of 
Akbai’s European gunneis had some artistic taste 
and acquaintance with that style. The enamelled 
tiling was probably borrowed from Persia where 
the use of blue tiles was in vogue. The pillars are 
elaborately carved with geometrical pitterns and 
floral devices. The pavilion is indeed a * superb 
jewel casket,’ in which liaidly a square inch of 
masonry i* left unearned. On this and the two 

othei pav llions noted above, Kergusson remarks ns 
follows - ‘It is impossible to concede anything so 
picturesque in outline, or any building carved and 
ornamented to such an extent without tl.e small- 
est approach to being overdone or in bad taste.' 

A curious piece of work is the P.mch Mahal, 
a free-storeyed building, the upper storey in each 
cave havingfewerchamberstlian tl.e lower one. 

It resembles in design the Buddhist vihnra (mo- 
nastery), and was perhaps used for a diversion. 

F rom the uppermost storey could Ixj obtained 
the cool eicning breero and a good view. The 
other terraces, open on all sides, were pleasant 
places of retreat at all times. Many of the pillars 
of tl.e Mahal are similar in outline, but no two 
are similar indesign, showing tho variety and skill 
with which Indian workmen can treat similar out- 
hnos. Xo architectural interest attaches to tho 
houses of Shaikh Fain nn d Abul Karl or to the 
guls school, a low unpretentious building consist- 
ing of two rooms nnd a verandah, on tho N. V. 
angle of the Kims. Many of the Mughal 
Punecsses were highly educated, and "Q 
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l u vo from ono of thorn, tho 
of Emperor liter, interesting memoirs of 1... 

“fc(M Fnthpni -Sibil fa H. ™ 

of the very best in nil India. It measures 258 ft. 
by 66 ami fa crowns, 1 by tlirco domes. If> conrt- 
Srf s 859 ft. 10 in. by «8 ft. 9 in. Hero » ami 

the tombs of Shaikh Salim ClnehU and of hm 
trrandson, Islam. To the former Akbar owed 
hi, eldest son, and with hfa tnmdy, avoiding to 
Undnoiu, Akba r warn on terms of infamous inti- 
macy ■ ilia tomb fa Wholly in white nimble, and 
teere bn Hindu feeling ahont it It contain, 
some of tlm finest specimens of perforated marble 
work and geometrical patterns of tlm most exqui- 
eite , lesfan. The design of some of the brackets 
is so elaborate as to appear almost fantastic. 
The mosque was designed to resemble the lioly 
place in Mecca, and its magnificent ‘'•'.y has « 
nobler appeamnee than any of its lend in the 
whole world. Hciowehaso the solution of the 
great architectural pioblem of all countries— tet 
St goUing over the inconvenience of giving to a 
huge building a gateway piopoitionnl to its sue. 
The Saracenic architects pheed their portals a. 
the back of a semi-ilome, nn,l its dimenMous 
become thorn of the portal, irrespective of tlm si/e 
of the openings provided at the Imsc. 

The palace nt Agm best illustrates the contrast 
between the building style of Akbar nnd th.it of 
his successors. The red stone r nUce of Akbar 
with its rich sculpture and square Hindu con- 
struction, stands in marked contrast to the white 
marble Court of Shah J.ihans harem, with ite 
feeble prettiness and peculiar elegance Thou 0 h 
the sub-structures of Akbar’s palace are of red 
sandstone, its corridors, chambers and pavilions 
are mostly of white nimble, wrought with mosaics 
• and cachings of exquisite ornament The jxiai- 
lions are inlaid with rich patterns and topped with 
golden domes. Akbar’s buildings at Lahore are 
also of profusely sculptured red sandstone and 
are distinguished by features of Hindu arclntec- 
ture — such as brackets with figures of elephants 
and lions, and friezes of peacocks. The most 
beautiful of his buildings at Allahabad is the 
Clialis Situn or pavilon of forty pillars, as fine 
in style and rich in ornament as any in India. 

Tlm movt ch.in.cteri.Uc of Akbar. l.iubling, ,» 
to nib which lie commented to erect for him- 
se f at liikandra. It is in the style of a Buddhist 
ri/awt but the number and proportion of the 
stor-evs is the same ns at Mamallapuram. And 
, the pavilions that adorn the upi-er storeys of 


Akbar’s tomb appear distinct reminiscences of the 
cells that stand on the edge of each phtform of 
the rock-cut temple.’ Amongst the flowers and 
plants portrayed here aio the hly.the almond, and 
the dhnlia : while among the floral paintings of 
tho palace at Sikn we rccogmso tho peony, 
poppy, tulip, rose and almond. . 

The inscriptions on tlio tomb nro interesting. 
They recount Akbai’s noblo qualities, and were . 
put in by Jahangir, when the tomb was com- 
pleted It is noteworthy that there is no 
mention anywhere of Akbui’s return to Isl.imTn 
tho last days of Ids life. Such a tradition was 
perhaps set up by one of the Jesuit missionaries 
at the Court of Akbar. Father Botelho reported 
f.om (loa in 1607 that ‘at the last (Akbar) died 
as he was born, a Muhammadan. Sir T. Hoc 
caught up the tradition. Ho vvroto in 1610 that 
Akbai’s defection from Islam did not go far, that 
a certain outward reverence for the religion de- 
tained him, and that he died in the formal 
profession of his sect. It is difficult to bolievo 
this, however, as an accurate statement of the 
exact position. Jahangir', at least in the beginning 
of his reign, was a pious Muhammadan, and he 
tells us in his 4 Memoirs ’ that ono of tlio chief 
reasons for his murder of A lull Fa/.t was tint 
the latter had instigated Akbnr’s 4 religious aber- 
rations.’ Since Jahangir did not appiovo of 
Akbar’s religious innovations, it is almost certain 
that he would have mentioned Akbar’s return to 
tho Faith if it had been a real fact. 

To come to the economic and ai tistic aspects of 
the architecture. It is clear that huge bums must 
have been employed in these structures. Local 
tradition has it that building materials were brought 
from far and near. Red sand«tone was brought ov er 
fiom Dhartpur, coloured marble from Jaipur and 
Ajmer, and nummulitic lime-stone from Jessal- 
mir. The earth for the grape-garden (Anguri 
Bhag) of Agra was brought from Kashmir. But 
it was not only materials but aitisans that were 
imported from various places. Cost must lmve 
been no consideration to an Empei or who com- 
manded unlimited resources and was endowed 


aanded unlimited resources and was endowed 
with n highly developed esthetic sense. Skilled 
labour too seems to have been rather cheap in 
those days, the wages of a stone-mason beinc 
acceding to Abul Far!, 5 or 6 dams a day. of 
“1“’*,!! *■»>■ '4 .-Li vj era 2 dame, of 
carpenters _ to 7 dams and of lime-wakers 5 to 7 

tenvone lupoo). Lattico on.l 

»*t*«k, gteimtlln. nnd tilemaldn E ivcic 
paid foe by piece-work. Materials too were had 
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cheaply — red sandstone costing 3 dams per matind, 
bricks 10 to 30 dams per thousand, nud glass 28 
dams per seer, 

Materials abundant, labour far from dear, and 
tlio resources of the builder infinite, there was 
every facility for noble building in India. ’ The 
consequence was that luxurious ornamentation 
and oxqnisito finish of style which is always 
associated with the Orient. There u as an in- 
finite variety of colouring employed, but the 
colours used nicely fitted one another and formed 
a harmonious whole. Foreign styles were freely 
introduced without i inparing the spint and 
cliaracter of the Indian, in nothing was the 
skill of tlio architect so much displayed as in the 
successful combination of Mussulman nrcli with 
the Hindu arcliitrave construction, ornamental 
picturesqueness and elaboration of detail. And 
the architects of Akbtr were by no means un- 
aware of the exquisite at) le and finish of their 
performance. Among their insenptions in Per- 
sian couplets are the following • ' Rizwnn (the 
Janitor of Paradise) may make the floor of this 
dwelling his looking glass’ ‘The dust of its 
threshold may become the Surma of the black eyed 
Houri.’ 

It is easy to see how Akbar's Art be irs the 
impress of the feelings and fashions of the ago— an 
ago of luxurious leisure, an atmosphere of un- 
restrained sensuality. AV e have shown how m its 
details also the Art of the age reflects the general 
conditions of the times. Akbai’s eclecticism in 
religion is illustrated by the borrowings from 
muious religious styles— Hindu, Jam, Buddhist 
mid Christian. Ilis love of variety and deli"ht in 
things now are evident in the ' resemblance of 
parts of his work to the Elizabethan, Persian 

Chinese und Japanese styles. Akbar’s inventive- 
ness is seen in his introduction ot various colour- 

, ' it0 Ts t 0nCrUS,e ' 1 in niarble > in the place of 
coloured files. AVe can pee an iltnsti ..tin?. „ 

. . .... . n nmstintion eren 

ot Ilmiln oinrsbliw in tl.c »t,„ rl „ re . ]t ; 
well-know, i foot tli it tho I n>li in mtivm l«.li„ c ', 
to tins ,lsy tliot tlio Owls connot beoi- tin- .ielit 
otaeo 1 »i,w,ne,llm,Hl„ s bvo„ s l,t 

a,o ort.st 1,-ises off W«, C „i„ E tho finW.i,,. 
loud, lest -onjo s„l rnhnnty shoi.I.I |,ef.,n u * 
or t!ic inhabitant of the hmldiu". TJiis is the 
reason why a portion of the border is left un- 

SSk;:: ca ™ 1 i,mcl m t,,e 


RASA-VIDYA OR ALCHEMY. 

ay 

MR. RAMACIIANDRA V. PATAVARDflAN, B.A., LL.B. 
— 4-t 

f ill, tcienco of Rasn-Vidyaor Alchemy in our 
Intro-chemical philosophy is closely allied 
to the nrt of Pliarmncy. Por moro titan 
twelve centuries Etiro]«j and AVcstern Asia liad 
been set crazy nftcr the Eldorado promised by 
alchemy and in spite of tlie drastic enactments 
passed in Europe by the Roman Church against 
witchcraft, magic and alchemy, nudacious impostors 
were never wanting to swindle the jKior victims by 
tbeir frauds into utter penury and ruin. Tens 
of thousands of people could be found who bad 
forsaken their homes in search of the mystic Azoth 
which was to shower blessings of joy upon them 
and convert their humble huts into princely pala- 
ces The mania might appropriately be compared 
with the feverish passion for the ruinous betting 
that was recently carried on during the racing 
season at the Book-maker's ring. In the absence 
of honest experts and adepts the few who could 
pounco upon scraps of writings purporting to gire 
tin inkling into the mysterious process fancied 
themselves to be in possession of a profound secret 
with the result that tho subject assumed a charac- 
ter too abstruse and enigmatic to be seriously 
believed in by enlightened and sensible scientists. 
The object of alchemy being such ns readily to 
excite the cupidity of man there can be no doubt 
tint whitover grain of truth it lmd ever di-coier- 
ed must base been buried deep among the dis- 
giaceful fiuuds and discreditable trickeries which 
it itself had occasioned. AVlien at last in the 
middle of the 17th century the dawn of modern 
experimental science luokn forth, the extraordinary 
pretensions of Anibim and European olcliemy 
iM'gan to be put to a severe test. As science and 
general education advanced these pretensions first 
came to lx* questioned, then they were exposed and, 
tin illy so completely exploded tint no scientific 
man of the 18th and 19th centuries could Micro 
or bo brought to bo lie re in what was generally 
regarded ns an ahsunl and mischievous myth, 
iiic language of the nlchemistiod wilting* of 


, o , o- — — - •“iii'.-iuiMicni wining 1 *'" 

te adepts is_ itself responsible for the mons- 
' s l ,n| l J?i'en rmieney to and for 


trnux liehefs 

the disastrous results it had wrought, for 
. t,,e ««™*% *f any, these adepts were 
able to aclueve, w hates er the secrets of Nature they 
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liri'i succeeded in penetrating, they thought fit to 
conceal their processes from the profane and their 
works am therefore full of practically insoluble 
enigmas and obscure symbolism. Their recipes 
are too vague and confused to be of any value and 
without a special guidance or some hippy chtnce 
the uninitiated inquirer is always adrift for ever 
on a chaotic ke.i of symbols. Thus it is that thou- 
sands of unassisted f lives tig 1 tors hive operated 
upon ten thousand substances but base never even 
remotely approached the manufacture of tho 
auriferous agent or tho jrrinia materia as it is called. 
At last exhausted by perjietual nnd signal failures 
tho modem scientist has utterly repudiated the 
possibility of the tnismutation of metals On tho 
other hind on perusut of the treatises of tho 
celebrated adepts of Asia and Europe, one is as- 
tonished at their high inoi.il standard, tbpir pious 
contempt for worldly honors, their stem integrity 
and lofty spiiitud purpose, and would wonder if 
snrli high-minded jier.sons did deliberately lend 
tho people astray. Again the adepts themselves 
h ive frequently asserted tint tho possession of 
tlio auriferous agent is the annihilation of covet- 
ousnesa and of oveiy illiiit desire. Ilcnco it is 
opined by koiiio occultists tint the object of truo 
alchemy was never inateiiil gold but tho epirituil 
evil Lit ion of man ; or in other words the consci- 
ous union of the infellectud soul with the Hetty 
and its “participation in the life of Ccxl " Mr. 
Hitchcock, an Ainernan spiritualist , is one of tho 
oldest exponents of this mode of interpretation, 
llo would exphin every alchemistienl tenn and 
pm ess in a psychic Hfii-e. To him nnd bis followers 
alchemy is nothing hut u theory propounding 
tho do< trim' of tho spiritud porfii-tion of nnn. 
Mr. HitrhcOf k hiiscfi Jus tnuiseendenbd interpn tu- 
tion upon the f,u t that the adepts are unanimous in 
incuh ating upon nil students of alchemy tlie news- 
fity of certain disciplinary exercises of n moral nnd 
spiritud kind, ’Hi* ramins ni l)'fi«l«pirt iuike 
the following npjsil: “Let him tint is desirous 
of acquiring this know Uslgo Gear Ins mind from 
all evil emotions; let him he frequent at prajers 
and charitable and hire little to do with tho 
world.” It-isil Valentin requires prayers to (toil 
with ft sincere hemt pme from all ambition, 
hyjioerisy, arrogance, oppression and other similar 
evils, all of which must lie emdirated from the 
he »rt. “ !wvh first the Kingdom of God,” sirs he 
“ and all other tiling 4 shall !»• added unto yon.” 
Alfa rain, the Amis in adept, deel ires ; “ Hi* who 
acts lustily is liable to hasty Tri^ntarax." From 
passages such as the*e the transcendental inter- 


] ire tors have argued that tho real goal of alchemy 
was psychical, that its piocess was simply spiritual 
nnd that the allegorical form of writing tv, is 
indispensable in the days of the Inquisition and 
the stake. 

It must be pointed out, however, that these 
interpreters have been entirely curried aw-ay in 
their zeal nnd predilection for occultism. None 
of the above cited passages or far the matter of 
that any other similar passages are at all incon- 
sistent with the object of alchemy being the 
manufacture of material gold ; and not only this 
hut that other passages from tlie same writers 
might be quoted which would unmistakab'y go to 
prove that the true object of alchemy had been 
gold puie and simple. D’Espngnet remarks: “A 
man pure of heart and mightily devoted to God 
may evrn though ignorant of chemistry enter 
with confidence the high- way of Nature." 
Alipini says “ God hyeth open his treasures of 
w fed tlv which is locked up in tho abyss of Nature 
to those who devotedly w oi Rliip Him.” Sendtvo- 
gius m-erLs : “ To philosophers God revealed that 
tv comjwsition of incorruptible elements was in 
gold only, and neither in unitnala nor in 
vegetables." So «Ko Hasit observes: “Every 
thing may lie nmde to give for tho good 
or evil, venom or medicine latent in it.” These 
ivwsages clearly if id ic.de that something mate- 
iwl or objective was meant and that some- 
thing could not lie anything else but gold. 

All alchemistica] operations directly bearing on 
t ... RMnufncturo o! goll or it, primoKlkl omt 
t ,lant ore nnMd„l In kJL, 
oWuntv. ll.1t it Will b,. into astlure to 0, if , ve 
r” 1 '! 10 ” ^ le qualities, of 

SS 

bliners a« well n H <lifr ertatn striking resem- 

tl,.T,.r„„.i, it. „ ut U ” ' » 

WlWH-n tire I„,ik n con >t«n«n 

notWinMigibl. viaVt ^ZTT 

Of tlie common fundamental , - . l ^ chension 
which lunges the whole ,u P rinc ‘ple upon 
The bisaj principle of ,!i„i ‘ 0,nira, i 1'hilosophy. 

and Eurajican or Arabian botfl Ind,an 

of the “ Identity ’’ c f . ’ assumption 

>»*■>!* wh.itiv.vcr ‘ngmlients for 

- *■-*» *• sftlfiS. 
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perfection. They Applinl their theory fust to tho 
development of melnt-, then to pet feeling tho 
metlieiml qualities in dings nnd finally to elevat- 
ing tho \wychic side in man, They imagined w ith 
a (.how of reason nit 1ml, that the elements which 
cuter into the composition of metals was the samo 
for nil of them, the distinction between one him! 
of inctnl anil another being solely due to n dillcr- 
cnce in pioportion and purity of tlio elements of 
which they are composed, They further thought 
that the object of Nntmo was invariably to produce 
gold, mid tho formation of tho lnser metals was 
an accident or tho result of unfavourable environ - 
mont. By an analogous reasoning they held that 
by tlie Mine process by vvhicb the gio-n mid im- 
jmro metals could ho transmuted into gold, they 
*hnu\Abotvh\fitopvep«e«v ivwveisil n«Uu«e — the 
Panacea or tho Elixir of life c.dcuUted to confer 
on man perfect and perpetual health So far the 
Indian and Arabian oi European alchemist* have 
held tho Mine view, but now comes a divergence 
in opinions, which in tho light of recent icseaiches 
bids fair to bo of u fm -leaching ehainrtet. The 
theory of Arabian alchemy nllntns that nothing 
but the metvlline will dwell with metals, and laj*» 
down that transmutation can lw effected of all 
metals with one and the same comjmitiun vaiiouidy 
called the “ Swn nnd Moon,” the “ philosopher’s 
stone,” the “crystal fountain,” and so on. In 
their opinion those who would eiideavoin to pre- 
pare tho secret “ stone,” should not hope to pre- 
pare it from a “ strange niateii.il subject." The 
author of tho Narrow of Alchemy nijs “gold 
is the subject of our art ulono simc bj it we seek 
gold." It is obvious, therefore, th it tho Arabian 
nnd European alchemists prepared the jirimn 
materia by subjecting gold to a process presumably 
chemical for bringing it to what they called 
“ putrefaction.” 

According to George Starky “ Gold needs to be 
unloosened, and to be tempered with its own 
humidity, when by a retrograde motion, it tenJs 
to resolution.” This appears to be what the 
Arabian alchemists called “Living Mercury," but 
from the mass of numeious contradictory descrip- 
tions only w general idea of that chemical prepara- 
tion can be gathered. The pi-ima materia is the 
combination of tho male and female seeds which 
beget gold and silver. Cosmopolite assures Us 
that tho “ stone ” is “ a natural compound of 
Certain substances from one root and of one lifld 
forming together one w hole complete homogeneity- 
According to Ihvro dJrbiger, it is, only n “ vapour 
impregnated with metallic teed,” and PliiLdethes, 


dwlin-s that it is u u Milwtanco of a metallic 
species, und its visible form is said to very dirty, 
lmt its components to lie n most jipro mid 
tendei Mciciiry and a diy inr-im-nte Fidphur 
binds jt nnd la -train* (luxation. Jt i* not nialle- 
able although metallic, ami its colour is table with 
veins of glitleiing argent," nnd all philosopher* 
lii va insisted on its ih tractor of lieing jtoisonou* 
This crude romjiomicl of the primordial material 
was then tiihjectisl to orikination nnd six other 
fiuther proco— e«, and vvlien tlie-e u ito hiim*s ‘■fully 
mcomplished the mystic stone had jmsM-d througli 
tbroo distinct stages that went marked and signi- 
fied by dillbivnt colours, vi:., black, white nnd 
red nsp’rtivdy ; nnd when this last re-1 compound 
was projected on mercury that metal could l* 5 
absolutely transmuted into pure gold. Such is 
tho timplo but general ilesciiption that inn with 
ditliculty be gleaned from tho enigmatic and olm- 
cure vviitings of mo-t of the adepts, and its salient 
points in ly, therefore, lie thus sum m.iri-<‘d ; — 

(1) AH metals were Isdievcd to la* couqxJ-ed of 
the same elements ns gold, 

(2) 'I’nuisnnitatioii of any metal could only be 
ctlec ted through the philosopher’* atone. 

(:\) The comjMments of tho stone were gold only 
or mercury and sulphur in every case without 
exception. 

(4) Tho preparation of tho stone was carried 
out in a particulir vessel and in no other. 

(5) And listly the “ stone ” retained its jnetal- 
lu ehamctei throughout all the stages of its puri- 
fication. 

INDIAN ALCHEMY. 

In India Nngujtina is regarded ns the earliest 
historic personage whose tren ti-.es on Alchemy' are 
still extant. But more celebrated than Nngnrjuna 
was tli© Hnirngi nlcliemist Goraksha or (Jornkh 
Nath, tho disciple of the founder of the Nath 
sect. It was owing to tho wandering Sadhus of 
this Nath sect, that the process of both alclieini- 
cd transmutation and medicines, catne to b° 
extensively studied and cultivated. Gonikh Nath 
is the author of the Goraksha- Kimayagar and of 
numerous nphoristicnl couplets or Dohas that 
formed the floating alchemical literature. Many 
of these T)oh is are handed down to us which be- 
sides being highly enigmatical me clothed in « 
language which is a mixture of several dialects of 
Hindi. Although there can be no guarantee 
that the couplets lii\n not l wen either Jier- 
verted or. tanijiered with, there is no doubt 
that sufficient remains of them to enable us to 
foun an idea of the principles and methods of 
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Indian Alclierny nLo. Indian Alcliennata or the 
RaniSiiWlin* aa tl.ey am calH, also lielmed 
Hot any Lo.™ mct.il-LonM l»* tam-mutcl into 
S „U Lot then* tins point of agreement U-tween 
the Indian and Arabian nyttoma en.K Hie 
Rasa -Siddhas recognise no one auriferous agent 
in particular ; or in other words there is not one 
philosopher’* stone hut several. The prima 
Wilma is formed by calcination or other pro- 
cesses, not from mercury and sulphur alone, 
Imt alio from lead, copper or even arsenic, and 
in almost all caws the calcination wns per- 
form e«l by the substances being first treated 
with the juice* of certain her!*. No mystic 
vessel of a particuUr kind was mpmod, and the 
most important point of all is th.it the numerous 
agent made according to Indian process left no 
metallic trace in its ultimate composition It ap- 
pears to he a peculiar transformation which by its 
catalytic character was capable of producing action 
not w holly chemical. The writer hns actually seen 
with his eyes liquid mercury having ln-en per 
mnnently solidified in about half an hour by the 
potion of tlie juico of a particular heib ; and such 
an action can never lie rolled chemical. Tlie dictum 
of Pnra Tol— that is the metal to lrf> calcined 
neither loses nor gains in weight even after cnlci* 
nation — has much credence among the Indnn 
alchemists, and although the dictum may not lie 
altogether accurate, there is reason to believe tint 
tbo action of herbs induces intra-atomic changes 
which are not entirely chemical ; while AVestern- 
Arian Alchemy, roll it Arabian, Egyptian, llnro- 
liean or wlint you will, was as would lx* evident 
from what baa U rn wild before, solely a cbemirol 
process in each and all rosea save the very few- 
exceptional cases in which it is said to lme l>cen 
successful. Modern Chemistry lias indisputably 
proved tint gold and silver are chemically r/cmeat*, 
that is to say, there is no cbemirol ortion or a 
chemical re-agent which can n-olve gold into 
something which is not gold or combine two or 
more things so ns to produce it— «urh a dream is 
boneless nn d faKe. Failure was writ 1 irge upon 
tho ah hemistienl operations of the Middle Ages 
simplv liecnuse they wen- purely chemical. Hot 
after” nil thit is said, it must »>o confessed that 
Ah'hemv is a subject which should !»; re-examined 
by exports nnd if the dream gaudily painted by 
the nlibrniists should over lie realised, tlie dinners 
nre that it would bo more than anything eKe 

with tho enormous possibilities afforded by elce- 

tricitv nnd rulio-activity. 
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% EUIIAFS the most inteiesting feature of 
J(J the pi opg.indum of the Simplified Spelling 
7| .Society is its Imperial aspect. Signifi- 
cant light is thrown on tlie problem of Eng- 
lish spelling reform by the situation in South 
Africa. There in recent jenis a simplified spell- 
ing of Dutch has been universally adopted in tlio 
schools. Mr. Lull, Trot her of Languages nt 
Transvaal University College in Johannesburg, 
says; — “Dutch children non turn tu reed with 
grnit eez nnd rapiditi ; but the fasiliti ov limning 
tu teod iz not bi eni nieenz the crowning glori ov 
the nyn method. Thai now newier tezili nnd 
rwicli an ait which, under tlio odd stiel, woz 
nuiwniz long nnd teedinsov newirishon n.rimli, the 
art ov cotnpoozing and rieting ft letter. A chichi 
no longer triiblz biz bed with decoding whether a 
pftiticynl ir vvunl iz tu be spelt with wun a or with 
tu ivV or with wun o or tu e’z ; for it iz wun ov 
the mu raids that the fmst dubl Jeter shal lie the 
end ov its oen nil ibl nnd tlie second tlio begining 
ov ft nyu wun. Indeed, the cliield duz not eeven 
hav tu thine nlxvut h-tetz at ntri ; and hiz miend 
licing entierli relcevd from tho nicer mccanics ov 
spiling, iz free tu consentrait its fill pouer upon 
tho iedroz which he wishes tu eropres. Dutch 
teecherz ar enthy uzlls tic, for thair efishensi is 
grnitli increest. Thai nr ennihld tu impart a 
much graitrr nmount ov edyucnislion for the tiem 
which wos liithcitu devoeted tu the drujeri ov 
spell ng iz non availabl for teeching the byutiz ov 
t hair langwij tu thair pyiipliz nnd for ilyumlnin" 
thair miend z with the het ov other nolej” * 
-Vl-I.il. the DuM. «],ool, m South Afrim 
the English school, 

ilegot.ei.it.ng nn.l tl.ct .Icgcoen.tion i, a „riX 
marked in the teaching 0 f English TKa C v i 

tion of a national system nt M m' e lntr <>duc- 
A mod, „„„ «ri„n™ t,' 1 llnB b 7 

I? m .i,;crir: ,s tiw 

suw * ,s pronounced by 
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the boys and girls in the South African schools. 
In the opinion of competent educational experts 
English in South Africa is rapidly" degenerating 
into an unintelligible lingo, and fears are seriously 
entertained that within tiro or three generations 
Enghsh as it isspoken in South Africa will not 
be understood in England. In the interest of 
clear English speech many of the British Colonists 
are strongly in favour of spelling reform. Alarm 
is also naturally felt at the pi ogress which Dutch 
is making at the expense of English. It is true 
that while men in South Africa are, as a rule less 
or more bilingtnl, English is taught as a lesson in 
all Dutch schools though Dutch is the medium of 
tuition, and in the English schools Dutch is 
taught as a lesson, English being the medium of 
tuition. For 'reasons that seem sufficiently obvi- 
ous, South Africans of Dutch descent, ns a rule 
speak English Iwtter than South Africans of 
British descent speak Dutch. The struggle between 
English and Dutch in South Africa is as to which 
shall be the predominating tongue in the home- 
land, as obviously both Boer and Briton w ill at 
least find it advantageous to use* the best standard 
English that they can command m their communi- 
cations with the outside world English is the 
natural second luiguage of the Boer, ami feeling 
the advantage of simplified spelling in his men 
language he is strongly in fa\ our of English spot 
hug being reformed on similar lines so that his 
children may lie able to acquire English more 
easily. 

In Australia and in New Zealand there are 
similar complaints about the weakness of spelling 

in the schools, and nliout the sloven nrticulation 
of English, ami n growing dispo-ition is shown in 
favour or spelling reform as a step towards 
clearer English speech. A moderate measure of 
spelling ref o,m has already secured the approval 
of some of the educational authorities in Austra- 
lia, and it i« | expected that others will follow at 
no <li«t int date. 

l'nbhc opinion in nil parts of Canada, where 
there is sufficient leisure to attend to such 
matters ,s strongly in favour of spelling reform. 
One of the most recent indications of this is the 
formation of an influential branch of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society in Ontario. Out West 
where towns are springing up with startling rapi- 
mty ontheprauaes the people *11 nct on 1'rinn- 
Sir James Donald Ws e<hiee to the British 
r ”2 "‘W El— • Naturallv 

they hive no time to trouble with dictionaries o'r 
grammars, and they are quite satisfied with any 


spelling no matter how ugly it looks, if it has 
the one redeeming feature of being intelligible. 
I do dot suggest that tlie- men in tlieir shirt 
sleeves, w ho are making the Wild Vest arable 
and fertile, ait? necessarily the best judges of deli- 
cate issues in old-world culture, but I think it 
perfectly safe to assume that they would 
almost to a man suppoit the Oxford and Camb- 
ridge dons of the Simplified Spelling Society 
in tlieir demand that English should be spelt by 
sound and not by sight. 

The bearing of English spelling reform on the 
position of India is by fur the greater part of the 
Impend aspects of the problem. India is not a 
nation but a great aggregation of natives with 
hundreds of diverse Languages and religions. The 
only point that all the races and religions repre- 
sented in the hundreds of millions of our fellow- 
subjects in India have in common is that they, 
like us, are under the benign sway of His Majesty 
George Y. It is oh\ iously desirable that there 
should be some bond of union among these vn«t 
and diverse populations such as might lie found in 
the universal use of English as a second language. 
Everywhere in India where the intelligence of 
the nathc races has boon roused there is a keen and 
growing desire to learn somethiLg of "Western ways 
and Western culture, and the natural medium for 
conveying such knowledge is the English language. 
Natives of India are learning English in greatly in- 
creased numbers, but they find our system of spell- 
ing nserious obstacle. Tbo educated natives of India 
are often most enthusisntio spelling reformers. 
One of them writing lecently in a Madras 
|V!per says — “ l’erbaps the reason why the 
average man loves the absurd English spelling 
is that it cods him many tears to acquire. No 
one likes to gi\c up a hard-earned object, so the 
average man sticks to the absurd English spelling 
driven into him by raps on his knuckles and 
other paits of his body." This gentleman, who 
lias lectured on English literature with acceptance 
in high-class schools and colleges in India, con- 
fesses that e'en now when writing English he 
has to keep the Com be Oxford Dictionary at 
his elbow, and has occasion to consult it’ fie* 
qnentJy to make sure of the fashionable spelling. 

1 ns however, hardly touches the main issue, 
which is that thousands of natives of India, who 
are exceedingly anxious to learn English are 
deterred from making ihoattempt by the difficulty 
of mastering our chaotic sjriem of spelling, which 
acts as nn impassable l« m >r to our otherwise easy 
language. 
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TTIF. LATE MB. V. KRISHSASWAMI IYER, 0. S. 1. 


The Late Mr. V. Krishnaswami lytr, C.S.I.* 


'ODERN India has produced many men and 
women, of whom she may _ he justly 
. proud. Whether in the political or in 
the social sphere of action, whether in the Servico 
of Government or in the non-official walks 
of life, she has to her credit men who lnve dono 
good and substantial work to advance her inte- 
rests. Amongst these must bo counted the Hon. 
Mr. Yenkatammnna Kt islmaswnmi lye- n * T 


was transferred to tho Kumbakonam College, 
then shining in the Educational firmament a 
star of the first magnitude, under the fostering 
care of those renowned educationists, Messrs. 
Poiter and Gojnlu Rao. To the latter of these 
must bo traced tho love that Mr, Krishnafewnmi 
Iyer over boro to classical English literature, 
Having matriculated in 1877, ho passed on 
in 1878 to tho Junior F. A. Class, and in tho 
succeeding year ho joined tho senior F A., at tho 
Presidency College, which was then under tho 
guidance of that well-remembered worthy, Mr. 
Edmund Thompson. Ho graduated a 11. A. .in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in' 1882, in which 


whoso premature death will long bo mourned. f took f0vem i prizes for proficiency in 

Whether for brilliancy of pirts or versatility, oi Eng]isIij S mskrit and Philosophy. A tasto for 


talents, he stood unique in Southern India during 
the past few years. His was a life devoted, 
amidst the distractions of a busy professional 
career, to the good of the country at large, to 
which he gave his wealth as abundantly ns ho 
earned it. The life of such a man ought to prove 
of exceptional interest to nil true sons of India, 
at a time when self-sacrifice should take a prac- 
tical turn and help the forward march of society 
in this country. 

EARLT LIFE. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer was born of orthodox 
Brahmin parents at Thiruvadamarudur, in 
Tanjore District, in Juno 18G3. His father, Mr. 


science made him join the Science section of the 
Jl.A. classes, and this continued for some time 
until his legal studies compelled him to lay asido 
permanently his pursuit of knowledge in this 
direction. He took tho B.L. degreo in 1884, 
after a course of two years, with tho Hon. Mr. 
P. S. Sivnswumi Iyer, now tho Indian member 
of tho Madras Executive Council. 

CAREER AT THE T1AR. 

Mr. Krishnaswami apprenticed himself to tho 
Late Mr. R. BaLaji Rao, then a leading Vakil of 
the High Court at Madras. Ho was enrolled as 
a Vakil early in 1885, but like other great men 
bad to wait for briefs. There are grounds for 


xanjore Uisirmi,, m ^ 7T ' nuu wait mr uncie. nitre a rw gro 

Venkataramana Iyer, commenced his career m the believing that they were so late in 


mofussil Judicial Department, in which, by dint 
oflmrd work, he rose to bo a District Munsiff. 
He married twice and had in all six sons, four by 
his first wife (of whom two younger than Mr. V. 
Krishnaswami Iyer died young) and two by his 
second. Mr. Swaminatha Iyer, the eldest ol the 
sons graduated in due course in Arts and Law and 
entering the Madras Judicial Service rose to be a 
Sub-Judge. Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer first learned 
English at tho Tiruvadamarudur School, and when 
seven years old, he was entered a student at the 
S.P.G. School, at Tanjore, then in the hey-day ol 
its fame under the Principal ship of the late Dr. 
Marsh. Young Krishnaswami appears to have 
been much impressed by the ideals of that worthy 
South Indian educationist, and later the worthy 
and grateful pupil was chiefly instrumentnl.in 
founding a scholarship in his name to mark his in- 
debtedness to him. Just as he was reaching 
tho Matriculation stamlird, Mr. Krishnaswami 

* Ahridsed from a sketch published in Mesare G. A. 
.N&teaan & Co.’s “ Biographies of Eminent Indians 

28 


that at one time lie thought of migrating to some 
mofussil centre wheie a living could bo made more 
easily. This, however, luckily never came to pass, 
and Mr, Krishnaswami had no cause to repent 
for his final resolution to give Ma'dr.as moro 
trial. About this time, he was introduced to Mr 
(now Sir) S. Subramania Iyer, then a leader of the 
Indian section of the Madras bar, and Mr 
Krishnaswami got at last an opportunity to 
show the stuff ho was made of. Sir S. Subramania 
Iyer has thus described the -exact circum. 
under ' vhlch be came into contact with 

My acquaintance with Mr. Krishnaswami i rer - 
more than 25 year* ago. I « r ,» — .1 M , befrari 
common friend, Mr. Jpst.ee Sundara^jer^'L'J,"? “ tlr 
ber-ome roy apprentice in view to hii , 0 then 
member of the local bar. Ever since fo e ° r ° n ’* nt M * 
years there was scarcely a momi n< . P * no, j.°f ten 
meet. Those meetings 1 never cm,M> ‘ . W8 & »ot ’ 

full of advantage and preflt to me. , TI,e / w «ra 

many subjects, including, of course 

learnt during my f air , 7 }oog p M 
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profession. From tho very tint I found that the key- 
note to Mr. Krl*hn**»aral Iyer's nature wm ktniea to 
other*, to hi* fcllow-mon, to hi* country. 

Once tho opportunity cnino, it vn«t not loop 
before his litnl wmk, quirk comprehension of *le- 
tails, ami easy application of Authorities to knotty 
questions of law pi oduce<l nn excellent impiet-Moii 
on the Rrv.it lnvyir. Youn of co-opemtiim with 
him only strengthened the fust impression made 
on him, and if to-day Kir S. Hitbinniaiu i Iyer i* 
one of Ills wannest admirers. it is because of tlio 
worship that talent exacts fiom its iota lies. In 
1890, lio joined three other liwycis in founding 
tho jlfudmi Ln\r Join nnl, one of tlio l test profes- 
sional Journals of its kind in all India, and did 
excellent work for it His conti ibutious to it »s 
Joint Editor for o\er < ighteen jeirs weio charac- 
terised by profundity of learning, critical spirit, and 
n. knowledge of first principles. It is for these 
traits that this Journal 1ms Wen noted, and it linn 
owed its pre-eminence in its line us much to Mr. 
Krishna swinni as to any of his colleagues at the 
start or afterwards. His increasing fnme as a 
lawyer brought him soon to the notice of tho 
authorities, and it was not long before lie 
was appointed a lecturer on Law at tho Madras 
Law College. Hero ho taught that medley of 
Indian law known an tlio “Cnil Procedure 
Code" — which in recent years has V*>cn made to 
yield to tho combined talents anil industry of a 
Chose, a Jenkins, a Macleano and a Ilicimrds — 
and the manner in which lie made that branch of 
law yield to his analytical skill, only those w ho 
hid the pleasure of hearing him ns learner* could 
adequately describe. Ho had the G'odo at his 
finger tips, nnd tho manner in which he quoted 
the sections one upon another and nmdo them 
yield wrhat ho aimed at was tiuly marvellous. 
Another strong point about him ns a lawyei was 
.the sound first hand knowledge he had of the 
Hindu law nnd its text-w ritei s An excellent Sans- 
krit scholar, ho livwd his homo life, ns it vwc, 
in the company of tiained Pandits and Scholiasts. 
Between 1892 and 1895, his prnctico had grown 
to such dimensions that he found it impos-iblo 
to continue ns a Law Lecturer in the Madras 
Iiftw College.^ Ho therefore resigned tint situ- 
ation in 189a, to dcioto his whole time to his 
professional work. 

rjurcAiiATioN or chiefs. 

He was a perfect master in the art of getting 
up a case ; often, while yet a junior he was solely- 
engaged to get up n single point of law and this 
ho did invariably well. One who has closely 


watched him both as ft student nnd as a junior 
liitH him oil lightly when ho pays that “ his method 
of preparing roM-afor presentation In court was 
at mice thorough and exlmi-tiV, one |jeeuliir 
feituro being the certainty with which ho could 
nnticipatn what hix ojijumcnts would say. Ifc 
Pj-entns inwh thought in nntiripaling how Ids 
adversary could pre-cut the rant against him a* 
in finding out how best he could present hi* o«n 
client’s rose, with t!ic result that Mr. 1. 
Krikhnaswaini Iyer was mrely, if cier, taken 
by Mirprw! and had liis reply ready on all point* 
that might bo urged against him.” JIo was highly 
resourceful nnd could ns easily fling ft retort nt hi* 
adicrsary across the table as quota a ‘F.acred 
text* to silence a sceptical-minded Judge on 
the bench. “ When the rase took nri unexpected 
turn," say* the writer already quoted from, 
“ owing to production of somo new jiiecc of evi- 
dence, or when the Judge started ft new lino of 
enquiry, or when owing to pressure of work and 
paucity of time he was not «b!o to giro n* much 
attention to his brief as was his wont, Mr. KrMma- 
awami Iyer was tlio man to stand tip nnd face the 
situation Undaunted by the difficulty of the task 
liefore him, In* fertile brain would suggest tome 
de\ ice, some answer, soino tactical more, which 
for the nonce ut least silenced his opjwnent, and 1 
covered Mr. V. Krishnnswnmi Iyer with glory.” 

Mr. Krislmaswanii Iyer was ever zealous in 
protecting his client's interests nnd did not allow 
liis personal feelings to influence him when owing 
to liis nbsenee in the mofTussjl lie had to entrust 
to some other Vakil important rosea in theMfldms 
High Court, in which ho had been engaged. 
Thus it happened that ft Vakil, no jtersonal friend 
of his but one who carried bis enmity toward* 
him even beyond the grave, not unoften used to 
get briefs in important cases transferred to him by 
Mr. V. Krislinnswami Iyer, of course, with cor- 
respondingly heavy fees. Asked by an intimate 
friend the cause of this mther unusual behaviour 
on liis part, he vouchsafed the characteristic reply 
that, in matters where his client’s interests were 

concerned he was bound to consult first and la#* 
only those interests nnd that, ns ho felt that they 
were safer with that Vakil than with any other, 
he had to engage him, w itliout allowing his per* 
sonal feelings to influence his judgment. 

AS JUDGE. 

Mr. Krishnnswnmi Iyer was raised to the Bench 
in 1910, and even those who had never shown 
themsclies over-friendly to him, acknowledged 

Ids elevation as w ell-deserved. 
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His career as a Judge was all too brief. But 
in the short time ho sat on the Bench, he instilled 
a greater reverenco for professional honour to- 
wards which end ho induced the High Court to 
institute a course of lectures on professional con- 
duct to apprentices-at-law. A few disputed ques- 
tions of law, too, ho was instrumental in bettling 
hy his learned judgments. These were, by tho 
way; always lucid and pointed and withal recon- 
dite. 

AS A PUBLIC MAX. 

1 ‘ As a young man, Mr. V. Krishnnswanri Iyer 
showed his organising capacity by the part he took 
in founding the Madras Vakils’ Association, a 
flourishing body, of which he was, until his trans- 
lation to tho Bench, the Secretary. He wielded 
a facile pen, and quite early in life contributed to 
the columns of a well-known Madras Indian Daily. 
He was eaily attracted to the work of the Indian 
Nationnl Congress. lie was for long a member of 
the- Madras Mahajana Sabha and was one of the 
first membecs of the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee at its organisation in 1908. Ho 
attended the well-known Bombay Session of 1889 
which was attended by tho 1 itc Mr. Bradlaugh, 
as* also the Calcutta Session of 1890, when lie 
made his maiden speech on the Congress platform. 
The resolution ho had to move was that relat- 
ing to the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
Councils, and he hid a highly critical audience 
to combat with. But ho hit oft' nicely and well, 
and the debating qualities that v, ere latent in him 
weio fully brought into play. 

Ho took a prominent part in the work of the 
Session of 1894, and again in that of 1898. The 
resolution ho had to propose was that reliting to 
an additional member of the Executive Councils 
of Madras and Bombay. After tmeing the history 
of the progiess of the Council, he concluded his 
speech in these weighty woids : — 

The Addition of a natire member to the Executive 
Councils is, &a [ have told you already, of very great 
importance You speak of the Press as the interpreter 
between the governors and the got erred. You speak 
of the Coogrevj itself »s one of the great interpreters 
that you can Organise between tbe governors and the 
governed. Y^e are here to tell tbe Government whst we 
■want, we are here to tell tbe people outside what the 
intentions of tbe Government are Can too have a 
better interpreter of the wants and aspirations of India 
than the person who has got the confidence 0 f the 
people but who at the sinus time possesses the confi- 
dence of Government ami nho will be able to explain 
to them our feelings, who will tell them that even when 
we seem to go aeWay we are not going astray by reason 
of any improper impulse and who will Ml us even when 
the Government U acting wrongly it is not acting 


wrongly from bad motives, and therefore a person who 
will be able to cement the governor# and tbe governed 
and will bring about a harmonious relation finite as 
much as any agency that has been at work in this coun- 
try ? Therefore I ask you, Gentlemen, to giro jour 
adherence to this proposition. 

Mr. Kiishn.isw.imi was elected Secrotaiy to 
tho Reception Committee of the Mailing Session of 
1903, and the energetic work ho did on that occa- 
sion, despite tho difficulties caused by heavy rain, 
won geneinl admiration. 

At tho Congress of 1905 ho spoke on two 
subjects and delivered telling speeches. The first 
of these dealt with Parliamentary control over 
Indian affiiirs, and his speech was a closely argued 
one. IIo said : — - 


The periodical enquiry to which the administration of 
this country wa» subjected at the hands of Parliament 
under the dictates of tho people wbo were a zealous 
body of monopolists has ceased to be made, end because 
th»t enquiry has not beon made, the British people, tho 
great British nation, is not aware of the real situation 
of the various problems that are agitating the minds of 
tbe people of tbe country (hear hear). We ate not 
asking for any particular boon from the British people 
or tho British Parliament (hear hear). We want them 
to understand our position We want them to enquire 
into our condition ; we want them to study the problems 
that are engaging the attention of the people and the 
administrators of India; and with the knowledge so 
p-ea we want them to govern this country with wia- 

TINVEVELLY COXFEJtE.Vcr. 

His popularity was .it its height about IflOfi" in 
the June of that year he was chosen to preside over 
the deliberations of the Uth Mad™, Provincial 
Conference that met nt Tinnevelly. The nddr™ 
hedel.vemlonthatocc.isionhas been liinhiy praised 
b, competent entice .„d i 5 a„ .Kellent mum. of 
the Indian position on several matters of high politi- 
»i interest. At every step it shone ho ,U|2 
Mr. Krwhnaswami Iyer had studio, l ... 1 1 - lu ‘v 
lions, and how Well he had posted hilSdf °J 

literature relating to them TTe a * , in ^ 10 

spired neither energy nor trouble Ki™ 
details, and how well this method ensure.) (W ? 
ness of tbe generahsa lions arrived at T, d ' 

apparent to all who read this great V" 1 be 

He reviewed every phaJ ' speech of hi*, 
activity and concluded the remn-lTi nat ' onal 
with the following thrilling 

4S52^3£“3ft.*h..ill d. r .a n n , Uj 
SJ fiS’ ""i/tt. b S "j 
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ft cloak for persons’, advancement If, however, wo are 
true to ourselvoa and true to our country and sacrifice 
ourselrcs, If necessary, at the call of duty, mountains of 
difficulties may be overcome and wo shall, be within 
sight of the promised land. We are strong m numbers. 
We aro great in the inheritance of an ancient civihza- 
tion. We hare the eiample in one history of heroes 
and martyrs, of sages and saints, who have saeuaced 
themselves for the nations good. If only seme spark 
of the ancient fire may light our hearts, we may in our 
day dispel the surrounding gloom and pass to our suc- 
cessors a brighter and more glorious future. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers and shouts of Dande SfattramJ 
UNIVERSITY WORK, 


As a public man, Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer did 
not confine his attention entirely to Conwresses 
and Conferences. He took considerable interest 
in education, and his presence on the Senate 
during the year that followed 1905, when the 
regulations under the new Unit ersi ties Act were 
'framed, was of great benefit both to the 
University of Madras and the general Indian 
public. He took great pains to study the rules 
and regulations of other Universities and in the 
debates in the Senate he usually carried all before 
him. His work was widely appreciated by both 
Indians and Europeans, and he was returned, at 
the next opportunity, as the University represent- 
ative to the Madras Legislative Council. lie was a 

great friend of female education, and evinced 
great interest in its spread in Southern India, 
lie was for the establishment of a caste Hindu 
Girls’ School in Madras woiked entirely by well 
trained women teachers. He was also for teach- 
ing crafts and professions to youths together with 
the three It’s at all Government aided and private 
schools. In the Senate ho stood out strongly for 
tho recognition of Oriental learning, and ns a 
member of tho Syndicate ho did much good woik. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

In tho Legislative Council lie represented the 
University. But he worked hard to make himself 
felt in general legislative work. For this he was 
eminently fitted by his training, debiting nulli- 
ties, legal acumen, and general resourcefulness 
lie contributed to the amending of that most con- 
tentious piece of Madras Legislation, the Estates 
Land Act, regarding which the Zamindare and the 
Government held antagonistic views. HU 
though all too brief, impressed members of 
Government and notably Hi, Aithur Lawler, hte 
Governor of Madras, imd Inode them see what stnir 
he was made of . II is m-Ioi « ii,g him n coup!., or years 
liter to a seat m his Erecutins Council was to no 
small extent due to tho favourable impression he 
had created on liim during these prolonged debates. 


IN* THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

In 1911 ho was chosen by Sir Arthur Lawley 
to succeed the Maharajah of Jlobbili on the 
Madras Executive Council. His appointment was 
received with n general feeling of satisfaction 
all over India. 

Tho following verdict of an esteemed Calcutta 
Journal 2'he Calcutta Weekly A'oles, may be tiken 
ns fairly representative of tho general tone of 
Indian opinion in tho matter 


Tho appointment of Hr. Krishnaswami Iyer to tho 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras is perhaps 
tho beat appointment that has been made aince tbo initi- 
ation of tho 'Reforms of 'Lord Worley, We feel that 
the success of (lie Reforms is assured if only 'men Ike 
him are inTaiiably appointed io the Cabinet Councils 
of Government. 

Ihe esteem in which lie was held was seen in 
the spontaneity with which all Madras united 
m giving him an entertainment (31st March 
1910) on his elevation to the Executive Council. 
A. very laige number of tho most distinguished 
persons of all communities and creeds was 
present on the occasion, including Sir Arthur and 
Lady Liwley, his former colleagues on the bench, 
the two other members of the Executive Council 
and most of the Madras members of tbe Legisla- 
tive Council. - 

VVOItK IN COUNCIL. 

His " oik in Council is best described in the 
words of one of his colleagues. The Hon. Mr. 
(now Sir John) Atkinson in his speech .at the 
memorial meeting, mid 


—a i. . ■ . . S io reel lue fire of Drain 

and glow or nexrt that pave to Mr. Kri.hna.wami Iyer 
'‘™ B S * nd w’niung a personality- It ws*. or 
P* U ‘* that ™ "ere brought 
I* H “ h .l d ^ l * d no *diniui»trativo experience 

when ha joined the Government. As be himself aaid to 

R r * s* ter , ,hat eTent 1 c »t Pr«t only a 
7 IclrDer 1 U astonishing how 
T*; rr d n °‘ on,T the "‘‘‘ho* of Secretariat 

proeedore, but the sub.tar.ee ,„d intricaeiea of all the 
many complicated question, aubmitted to him. It was 
^ a *°°* D , c . e nilh J h » fharncter that he should be 

truths It u VA r Utcd i ud fi“ e "‘, ftnd th.t sought the 

sS^sssrtts-at 



Ills CHARITIES, 

he w-as in receipt of a luge 
practice, which ho utilised for 
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public good in a most liberal spirit. He munifi- 
con tty supported tho Central Hindu College at 
Benares and was known to be liigbly in favour 
of the establishment of « similar institution in 
Southern India. He was. responsible along with 
his friend Mr. (now- Justice) P. R. Smulara Iyer 
for a very large collection from the Kattu Kottai 
Chcttiars for the Benares College. He founded tho 
Yenkataramana Dispensary and endowed it with 
about Rs. 30,000 besides the site and building which 
cost about Rs. 15,000, and tho Medical School at 
Mylapore, Madras, in 1905, which ho endowed by 
a grant of Rs. 25,000 in cash, besides construct- 
ing, at a. cost of Rs. 12,500, ft fine building for 
• it. lie also liberally endowed the Mylapore Sanskrit 
College with the sum of Rs. 40,000 besides site 
and building costing about Rs. 20,000. For the 
first two or three years he was advancing Rs. 4,000 
a year to meet the current expenses of the college 
till it became self-supporting from outside endow- 
ments. Recently he induced tho Madras Uni- 
versity to adopt xueasuios to save tho Pandit 
class fiom the destruction that has long stared 
it in the face. IIo was interested in tho Industrial 
regeneration of India and consequently took an 
abiding interest in the Indian Industrial Associa- 
tion of Madras which has for one of its objects 
the sending out of ptomiaing young men to Eng- 
land to learn new handicrafts, tiades and indus- 
tries. Ho contributed a large sum (Its. 10,000) to 
the Servants of India Society, Poona. He was 
one of tho founders of the Indian Bank at 
Madras, a pin ely indigenous concern run 
on modem European lines. He was, besides, a 
keen but judicious reformer of social abuses. lie 
was for a radical change in the present system 
of managing religious endow ments and was not 
infrequently heaiil at the Bar inveighing against 
tho utter inefficiency of the laws relating to them 
as they at present stand. He was one of the 
founders of the Dlnrimvmkshana Sabha. The 
Ranade Library and Ilall owe no little to his 
munificence. Many poor students and learned 
Brahmans had generous aid from him. He 
Started tho Poor .Rajs’ Fund and Boarding 
House in Mylapore ixint was subscribing Rs. 600 
a year towards its maintenance. It may be 
truly said of him that what his right 
hand gave hi 1 ’ left hand did not know. He had 
no faith in making cliuUies after one’s deitli. Ho 
u-pil to say, thirl ties must lx- done in one’s life- 
time and one must see how they thrive. 

It is stated on good authority that his net 
earnings totalled at his death about seven lakhs 


of rupees of which it has been computed lie gave 
away to charities fully fifty per cent. Speaking 
on this aspect of his character Sir S. Submmania 
Iyer remni ked at the Madras Memorial meeting;— 

Hone within my knowledge was mure eager to spend his 
money on charities Down to the list day of hislite he was 
ever aleit on finding suitable objects for the exercise of bis 
liberality. From a memorandum furnished to me by one 
who has the means of accurate information on the subject 
I find that during the decade immediately preceding his 
death Mr, Kiisbnaswami lyor’s beuefartiens and dona- 
tions came up to no Jess than a simi of live friths of rupees. 
This list is, ss I happen to know, still not quite complete 
evoo with reference to the period which it covers. It 
was such munificence cl his that elicited from Sir 
Arthur Lawlej >o presenting the Kaiser-I-flind medal, 
the eulogy that Krishn&wami fjer was moderate in 
eteiy thing except in the use of liis well-gotten wealth in 
promoting the interests of the public. 


ItlS LOVE OF LEAnxi\G. 


Mr. ' Krishna sw ami Iyer was a true student nil 
through his life, and learning of eteiy kind appeal- 
ed to him most powerfully. He spent his leisure 
hours in the study or discussion of abstruse ques- 
tions of religion or philosophy with men possess- 
ing first hand knowledge of them. 'Often ho 
worsted them iiiarguii entjand they said and appre- 
ciated that they h ul an opponent worthy of their 
mettle. He often diovv out quickly what was in a 
Pandit or a schol u and his respect or legaid for 
men \micd diicclty with their talent®, intellectual 
gripand com ei rational powers. Not that hewns 
intolerant of mediocres, but that hewns sharp in 
getting to know for himself what was best in a 
man speaking or arguing with him. He respected 
every variety of opinion and did not fight shy of ’ 
opponents, whether in the Council Chamber or in 
the Senate His fine grasp of the educational 
pioorem and ins great love of learning were the 
causes that induced ! Sir Arthur Law! ey to request 
him to deliver the last Umveraitv 
Address. That address shows St only hk ° 
bensive knowledge but afro hL comWt mpre ‘ 
of thought and the Uncom^ "SSSd 
possessed. Holding up f or adm.wl! * ? JI he 

D,ri.7S", 0 ' h i"r,f **■•» tl. Creator a . 

Knowledge for knowine’a eate , cemmunitieg. 

W’w e P r * il *itbrm K /,Vd th! "“I fw thB 6#in It ’ 
hsabece held aloft *, til i-, l e wori <Jer it „„ 5 
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IIo then pointed out tlio directions in which 
the Unit cutty mods oxikiiimoii, deplored tho 
want of adequate funds for endowing lectin o- 
ships ns in the English and American Uiuvcim- 
tios and ashed permission of tho authorities of 
tho University to nmkc a humble beginning in 
that direction hy endowing a lectureship of the 
annual value of IK 250 in tho honoured mmo of 
Sir H. Suhmmaniya Ijcr, tlio only Indian on 
whom tho Utuscraity has totiferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws for eminent services to tho 
country. That was quito ch imctcristic of tho 
man. Ho was eminently practical in Ins views, 
and always ready to show tliat ho would first do 
what ho would commend ti* others. 

DESTIXY OF THE INDIAN RACE. 

He did not believe in tho intellectual liai ronnesh 
of his raco. Ho said in his gicat Convocation 
sjiecch : — 

The curse oflntcllectual barrenness ia not upon a*. 
But vou cannot Beck repose on faded laurels. Tho land 
that has producod in the realms ot poetry, ValmiUi, 
Vyasa, Kalidasa, Tolaaldaa and Kainban, to namo ooly a 
few; in tho region cf abstract tnooght Kapila, and 
Kanada. Sarkara and Ramanuja, and in the practical 
aeiencea Panini and Patanjali, Charaka and Susruta, 
Aryabhatta and BhaBkara, the land on whose breast 
have walked the blessed feet ot Krishna and Buddha 
and a host of lesser saints and sages has no need to fear 
comparison with any quarter of tho earth’s surface. 
The illustrious roll is not exhausted The fruitful womb 
may yet bring forth children of genius, the stalwarts of 
coming generations. Tho mighty stream of master- 
minds which filled the land with plenty may in a season 
ot drought have thinned to a tiny channel, but sign* 
are not wanting that it may swell again to a flood. 

. This line address was destined to be his last 
great public utterance. For, not long nfter, ho 
repaired with many Indian and European 
friends to pay his homngo to Their Majesties on 
the occasion of tho last Coionntion Durbar at 
Delhi. He was unhappily taken ill on Durhnr 
1 day, and w.vs compelled to return to Madras. 

' After a short illness, during which the best medi- 
cal aid and the most solicitous care were given, 
he peacefully passed away on tho morning 
of 28th December, 1011. 

The great esteem in which he was held was 
indicated by tho hundreds who came to see him 
during his last moments and till lio was laid to 
final lest. These included His Excellency tho 
Governor, and the meroliora of Council, fho 
liord Bishop of Madias and in my of thn 
Hon’Wo Judges of tho Madras High Court. 
In the High Couit touching references were 
made to liis sad death, the Court room being 


picked to tlio full with practitioners tint! others, 
un.i all their l/wMiijw of tho High Court Fitting on 
tlio Month. The Hnnoiimhlo Mr. I*. S. Hitaswarai 
Iyer, tho then Advocate Cencin!, raid : — 

It {« with feelings of profound sorrow that I hire to 
announce to Your t-oriutwy* the sad news, IVlulritr 
movement there ws« in this country that bad* ebsoee 
of contributing to tho welfare of the people eob«ted 
his sympathies. Whether it vrae tho cause of Sxnikrit 
learning, or whether it was the causa of oriental OMi' 
cine, or whether it was tno cause of tlio Hindu Univer- 
sity, or whether ir wm an economic movement, every 
movement that had any likelihood or bore any promise 
of contributing to the prosperity of tho people found in 
him a generous supponer. !<i private life he wai * 
warm hearted friend, and exceedingly generous. Of bis 
gercronty there are ample prooVg and those institutions / 
which owe their exwtonoo to his generosity and philan- 
thropy, will continue to be enduring monuments of hi* 
philanthropy, generosity, and sound judgment My Lords, 
by hit death tho country has lost a patriotic and public 
spirited citizen of n>gh s’aia and earnest endeavour, 
tho Government bra !oit one of its most saluxbla 
Councillors. The cause of learning has lost a munificent 
patron. To hi» innumerable frienda all over the P«W" 
decoy ht« death will be a cause of deep sorrow, and it 
will be difficult to fill his placo again. 

His Lordship the Chief Justice, who was visibly 
moved, then Mid • — 

Wo hsvo all lust a great friend, we ha*e lost a man of 
very unusufl intellectual powers, ar.d of great gifts, 
and a man who devoted all his strength, and mti his ener- 
gy Vo Vhe act nets oV Vno ptof e**iot>, of which he was W 
long an ornament, and after ho ceased to be a member 
of that profession to tho service of tho state. 

REFERENCE AT THE COXCRESS. 

The wine d xy the Indian National Congress 
begin its proceedings under shadow of great 
sorrow and depression, owing to the sad nnd 
untimely' death of the Ilon’blo Mr. Kiishnnsw ami 
Iyer. The President at the opening of the meet- 
ing eulogized tho Seri ico> of tlie late Mr. Krishnn- 
sw.niu Iyer to India, and his high place among 
Indians of to-day. He said : — 

Beloro wo proceed with the business, to-day, it is my 
sad duty to convey to you the news of the death ot the 
Uon’ble Mr V. Krishn as warm Iyer, which took place at ' 
Madras at 6 tnis morning. He was, as you are aware, , 
ono ot our beat men. In his death not only his Fresi- ‘ 
deucy, but all India bas suffered an irreparable loss. 
Until he was appointed to boa High Court Judge, wo 
have known him as one of the staurenest supporters of 
the Congress, and over since his appointment he has 
taken a deep and genuioo intciest in all that concerns 
the welfare of his countrymen. He was a man of 
great ability, steady patriotism, and of groat sagacity, 
a man who was honoured, not only in his Presidency 
but wherever bo was known. In h'm wo have lost a 
great friend and a great patriot. It is right and proper 
that this Coi. gross should express the sorrow tliat tho 
whole conn try feels over his death, and for this I hog 
tliat the Congresa will authorize me to send a message 
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of *ympsthj and sorrow to the bereaved family over tbe 
calamity which ban befallen them. 

The following 44 Fort St. George Gazette Extra- 
ordinary " imi issued tho Mine day, with the 
wonted marts of mourning* — * * * • 

Ilia Excellency the Governor in Council dciires 
to express hw sense of tho great loan which hie Govern- 
ment and the presidency h*ve suffered and to place on 
record hi* high appreciation of the wido-lfDowIedge, 
conspicuous ability and sound judgment which the lato 
Mr. Knsr.misv.aroi Iyer throughout hie all too short 
career wae ever willing to place at tho eerviea of his 
colleagues i'q the loyal discharge of the duties of his 
high office. 

SERVICE ms WATCHWORD. 

His watchword w«s service to his country, effi- 
cient .service. On thi-» n*pect of hi* character. 
Sir 8. Submmntiia Iyer sjioke quite feelingly* 

1 should not fail to add that tn another respect also 
this want of moderation was observable in his esse. In 
spite of delicate health for four jeers he never would 
•pare himself in the assiduous divrbargi* of hi* incessant 
duties In Connection with his niany-nded activities JIo 
was in truth as prodigal of thestri-cgth that hspoisevved 
as ho was ,with his money in the promotion of public 
Interest* a* l hare just said 1 feel therefore no hesita- 
tion In saying that none of my sontempotanea atnnog 
mycountryraen t.a* deserved better that s.gnal honour 
which tho proposition moved menu rrd» be shown to 
Sir. Knslinaswami Iyer. 

“ Anya cijamtium." 

It was this spirit tlint led him to publNh tho 
only W.ik ho htw left tie. The citeumstances under 
which this work with florics of Ancient India 
was ttnil or token arc set out by tho nuthnr in those 
word* in the pro face to it ■ — 

The idea of mating such a collection as (hia visa first 
suggested by the now famous convocation speech of 
I-onI Curzon wherein he rhallengrd the <d«aU of the 
Ind-sn people plcnSed 'n thelitsraturrs of thr:r country, 
fuattered in volnoiei of enormous tulk, tome nf them 
even imprinted and practically maccessihlis tn most even 
of these who have a tnowledge of tno *a:r«d language 
of India, They could not easily be quoted In refutation 
of ilia Excellency's stricture*. Many of hu hearers 
and movt ot hu reader* felt that the attack Was unde- 
served, buy could mail e no effective reply except an indig- 
nant repudiation Of whit they felt to bo a piece of gross 
injustice. It Is not pretended that the eolhction i« 
exhaustive., hut its purpose will have been achieved if 
it beings home to Indians anil foreigner* alike that the 
country ha* no need to be ashamed of ideals of bfo 
and conduet held op to the admiration of the people by 
the literary genius of it* great*-*! men. 

HOVOCM 

A loan *0 gif toil ennnot but 1* widely admired 
and loved. Hit own countrymen, with rare excep- 
tion*, loved him dearly and fully Appreciated hi* 
great qualities of head and heart. They had 
unbounded confidence in him and this confidence 


lie never betrayed. The part he took in the 
cancellations of the proceedings adopted by Govern- 
ment against Mr. G. Subwunania Iyer, formerly 
editorof the Hindu , show cd that lie possessed great 
influenco with Government. Government, engef 
to find and utilise talent wherever found in this 
country, honoured him a couple of years ago by 
the bestowal of the First Class Knisnr-i-Hind 
Medal. He was, on Durbar day, made a C. S. I. 
by His Majesty the King- Emperor. 

DEVOTION TO RELIGION*. 

To the last, Mr. Ktishnaswaim Iyer was a true 
Ilindu. Dut liis conception of the Hindu religion, 
while it took account of the daily routine laid 
down to the class he was horn in, did not end 
with it. It included high ideals of personal piety, 
roc La l service, and honouring the learned and tho 
pure-hearted. Though a good student of Indian 
philosophy, ho was no wild dreamer, -but ft 
tlioiough-going practical man. This, perhaps, he 
owed ns much to his intellectual vigour ns to his 
training ns n matter-of-fact 1 iwyer. His attach- 
ment to doctrinal Hinduism was so great that 
anybody that was known to bo nn exponent of it 
received at his hands nil the help that he wanted. 
That was how the great Svvnmi Vnekntmnda and 
his work in America npjienlod to him. He was nover 
tired of speaking in terms of highest prniRo of 
tho great Swarni, and tho Vodantic mission had 
always bis warm and sympathetic support. 


Hi* religion, however, did not prevent hi.* 
making warm friends of those who were not 
themselves Hindus. Ho w ns catholic, it should 
lie Jtunnrked, in his tastes. Hi* unbounded admi- 
ration of Yiveknnanda was only equalled by his 
fraternal love for Mr.Gokhnle.both of whom testify 
in different spheres to what lie loved best hioi- 
/ — *err*e» to iJ» <vntnttj-&h\i (iW ca it. Ufa 
catholicity knew no difference cither in religion or 
in colour. Amongst his best friends of Jater years 
were many, most of them dignified officials and non- 
offieial Europeans of Madras. The Lord Bishop of 
Madras brought out this feature of hia character 
prominently at a memorial meeting and it is 
well worthy of being quoted here. Ho said : — 


riThers were greater qualities thsn any I bare mentioa- 
*3, which formed the bad* of Mr. Kmbnasvami’i life 
both in private and in public. JJe wm laimslcd bra 
deop moral enthus.avm and was profoundly religions It 
might have been thought that hi* relipioa* earneatne** 
a* a Hindu would have formed a barrier between him 
and a B.sbep of the Christian Church. And, bo doubt, 
it i« true, that we should have been even more closely 
united in the bond* ot friendship than we were if we 
coold baro^cra eye to eye in matters of religious belief. 
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But even as it w»b, his religious and moral enthusiasm 
were great bend? of onion between os. It inspired confi- 
dence and respect to know that he was profoundly in 
earnest about the greater things of life. Whatever things 
were pure, whatever ihings wore honourable, whatever 
things were just, whatever things were kind and love- 
able found in him a reedy and devoted champion. And 
amid all the varied interests of his l.fe rehgion always 
took the first place. He felt ond believed profoundly 
that the welfare and happiness of individual men and 
women of States and Empires, and of the whole human 
race depended mainly on the reality and depth of their 
religious faith. It was this earnestness about religion 
and morality that made him a loyal and true-hearted 
friend. And it was the secret of his power and influ- 
ence ii public life. Mon trusted h'.m and followed him 
because they knew that he did not skim lightly over the 
surface of ft changing world, but his life and principle! 
were founded deep upon the infinite and the eternal. 


AS A P0RLIC SPEAKER. 

Ko man was in greater demand ns a public 
speaker in Southern India for well over a decade 
than the 1 its Mr. Kiishnaswatni Ijer. Ho was a 
ready debater in the Legislator e Council, and often 
his retorts wero stinging. As an ndv ersary lie 
was relentless, his repartee being severe and 
unflinching. lie tore nn ill-prepared speech to 
pieces, and this unfortunately was often mistaken 
by some of his colleagues ns want of charity 
towards nn opponent and what not. Captious 
critics, too, set down his criticism to changed 
views due to official promotion and at times even 
twisted and tortured passages out of his previous 
non-official utterances to illustrate their moial. 
But few who had known him and his transparent 
sincerity of purpose could have mistaken his 
intentions, and there we might well leave this 
unsavoury subject. 

MEMORIAL MEETING. 

A memorial meeting convened by the Sheriff 
of Mad ms. was hold on 16th January 1912 at the 
Banqueting Hall, Ills Excellency the Governor 
presiding. The audience was a most distinguished 
one, including tlie members of Council, the Judges 
of tho High Court, the Members of Lcgisl itive 
Council, the Bishop of Madras, and representative 
members of the Chamber of Commerce and tho 
Indian Mercantile Community of Southern India. 
At the meeting it was resolved to erect a 
statue in his honor. Ilis Excellency Lord 
C.vrmiclia'1, though ho had known Mr. Kridina- 
pwami Iyer only for a short time, hit off rightly 
his chief merits in a few sentences which ar© 
worthy of quotation here. He said : — 


1 found Inst ho was willing to talk to ice In ft 

moat fiee and e'raight-forward manner about anbjecta 
which interested him and which I felt ought to interest 
tno. lie Waa prrfectlv willing to tell me hie own v.ewa 
and bo was perfectly willing to liaten to my news and 


point out to roe where 1 was wrong. He did that on 
several occasion?, and I wm very glad to argue witn 
him on points where I did-rred from him generally look- 
ing at things and investigating things that he thought 
I ought to investigate, In that nay I got to know him ; 
and as I did not Know any other Ind.&n gentleman^ I 
look upon him as the first friend among tne Indian 
community. I am sorry that our friendship lasted only 
for such a short time. 

Mr. A. E. Lawson, Editor of tho Madras Mail, who 
knew Mr. Krishnasvvnmi Iyer personally, raid 

For my own part, I would like to say that I think 
that whateondu-ed as much as anything to his popula- 
rity amongst all classes was his selfisssness, his charity 
and inlegrity, his stern sense of duty and his trans- 
parent honesty and sincerity. 

Sir Murray Hnmmick ulio spoke in feeling terms 
and was listened to with rapt attention remarked 
of the deputed worthy : — 

In all my constant association with Mr. Krishna* 
awaim Ijtr, during the last year of his life, I niver 
heard him refer to his conversation and talk to any acts 
of geoei ositj on his part He never euee, I think, 
mentioned to me an» of the numerous charitable acts 
that ho did I il:d levrn however to appreciate and 
alnme his real, hie great attainments, his uMefatigfthla 
energy, his high principle, his extraordinary kindness, 
his freedom from all ostentation, and his singleness of 
purpose. 

The secret of his great popularity with a very 
lvrge section of his countrymen in spite of certain 
minor ami obvious defects of temper and speech — 
which, by the way, were mostly due, in the words 
of Sir Arnold White, the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Madras who had abundant oppor- 
tunities of knowing Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
to his unw illingness to suffer fools gladly— is truly 
and faithfully explained by Mr. G. A. Natesan,nn 
intimate friend of his who had exceptional facili- 
ties for observing Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar’s 
public and private life. In an impassioned com* 
muniention to the press shortly after the demi-o 
of his illustrious friend, Mr. Natesan paid Jill® 
the following well-merited tribute : — 1 

In whatever he did ho stood for a principle, fought 
for a principle, and his numerous friends, admirers and 
followers all throughout the Presidency, aye, in distant 
parts of this vast country stood by him through thick 
and thin, because, great, nohle, unselflah and fearless was 
the path ,of righteous public duty which he trod in his 
short-lived public career. 


* , M . R J V. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR. C. S- I- 

A sketch or hu Lite and hit services to the country. . 
This handy little volume is the latest addition to the 
Biographies of Eminent Indians series. It contains 
copious extracts from his speeches and writings and also 
rxrrrpU from the appreciations of leading newspapers 
and public men. With a frontispiece, Foolscap 8vo., 
48 pages. Trice As. Four. 

O. A, Natesan Sc Co., 8unkurama Chctti Street, Madras. 
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THE IKOUH FIH 1 BC 15 L STATEMENT. 

Tli» MonU.. Sir C.uy FltetwoM Wilson, U>» 
Financial MemW introduced tl.» Financial State- 
ment lor ID13-H in tl.o Imjteml Leg.-Utive 
Council on tlio Ut ol Marrli. In .tog «■>*>» 

B ' a *^ ' InrronrOTOr.T. 

?isS£5S^S5Sffiw 

S^wlHcssssasa^ 

sSMSK 1 ?§K¥lff'S!r 

SSS^sk-ss 

*?■ I , 1 ^. v, 0 io tha rainfall waa little below normal 

r " S U of more Importance it w». well distributed, 
t" .bowinR . very large deft ileoey. For the w.o- 
l . *1. mar now anticipate an auipieioue close, 
ter aoaaon wa m»y """ r _ t i «.nthi 


sar^S"!- ■ssif s^'£. --»■ 

Laid last year, bad been 
thlkiehest on record, but the merehandise we »>nre sent 
abroad between April and December, ,9I r- e “* C ^j , 

ratne bv R» 17V crore*. the corresponding exports of 
lail! There »m a considerable failing off in the caw 
of I in iced and raw cotton, but a great trade was done I 
grain, wheat, rice and barley ; tho exports of jute increa- 
sed bv Rs 3 crorei, and of hide* and skins by R»* 1? 

am concerned with merchandme, and under this head I 

note that our imports also in nine months have exceeded 
those of the previous year by Rs 14} eror ® i - In 1- 1 . 1 ' 19 
imports were active in Apnl and May, and then eased off 
in the ensuing four months, as if waiting l said, upon 
the monsoon In 10l2-13the same general tendency is 
observable ; but the activity of April and Slay was 
greater and the comparative slackness in the following 
months less marked than in the preceding year. In the 
commodities for which we indented on other countnes 
in exchange for our exports, half the increase roughly 
consisted or textile materials and fabrics generally, and 
piece-goods in particular ; hut there have been largo 
increases also of sugar, hardware, machinery iron and 
steel and railway plant. Combining both the inward 

and outward currents of trade, tho value of our total 

seaborne commerce in merchandise during the first nine 
months of tho year amounted to some Its. 296 erores 
at against R«. 264 crorcs in the preceding record year. 
The range of prices has doubtless been high, but 1 do 
not know that it ia higher than in the preceding year, or 
consequently that tho comparison 1 have drawn is mis- 
leading as an Indication or the volume of trade. >\o 
know at any rato that railway traffic has been extremely 
active and on every side there are plain indications of a 
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to that railway iramc nan Decn extreme 
active and on every side there are plain indications of a 
continuance of the progress and prosperity of tho 

country. ngftni* Estimate of 1912-13. 

The effect of the conditions 1 have outlined is written 
large across our figure.. The Budget for the current 
year was prepared for a revenue, Imperial and Provin- 
cial together, of £ 7VJ millions ; sccording to tho lateRt 
revision of the e»tim.te wa now anticipate that we shall 
receive £S7 million., sn improvement of £7j millions, of 
which £.*> millmrs will he secured from opium and rail- 
ways. Tne aggregate expenditure, we think, will exceed 
by only £171, »■«> that pronded in the Budget Of the 
net improvement, ai will appear even from the figure I 
have just given for opium and rmlnsya, tho great bulk 
has accrued in the Imperial account Out of our reve~ 
nuea however we hive distributed largo grants to Pro- 
vinces. After allowing foe these grants,the surplus wo 
retain "is £3,362 (XX) aa a gainst a surplus Anticipated in 
tho Budget of £1,478,000. 

Omit Revenue. * 

The trade with China in Indian opium is governed by 
the agreement of £lh May, 1*111, the object of which 
was to assist the suppression of opium Smoking in China 
by cutting off gradually the Indian supply. The trade, 
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It was contemplated, would cesse In 1917 ; but provision 
vtm made lor it* earlier termination on proof of the 
extinctlonof production in China of the indigenous drug 
The Uvstion of foreign and native opium ws* to be 
equalised, All restriction on tho wholesale tr»‘le In our 
opium worn to bn withdrawn, but tho stipulations e! the 
Treaty were not to derogate from tho force of any ordi- 
nance* then existing, or which tho Chinese (lo*ernni<»t 
might in future pan* to regulate tho rcUil trade or anp- 
prcaa opium smoking. Tho Manehu Government gave 
convincing proof of it* •ineeritv and nf it* ability to en- 
foreo anti-opium measures, and aotrral of tho Chlncao 
1‘roVinees were under the term* of tho Treaty float d to 
Indian opium. With tho revolution them wa* undoub- 
tedly a rccruderecnee of poppy cultivation and an un- 
warranted interference with tho trade in Indian opium. 
Presently, however, the central Government averted it- 
Belf. Not only were Presidential decree* l**urd enact- 
ing tho aoverest penalties against opium cultivation, but 
it was ordained that opium smoking was to cei»e 
entirely by a given date Tim campaign against culti- 
vation had extended to a campaign against consumption. 

The policy of tho Government of India has throifgh- 
outbeen covreet and simplo. We had m our agreement 
with China a programme of sale* from tear to year and 
wo have adhered to it. Yet we have had strong ind'ieo- 
nionta to vary our courso. The operations of tho 
Chinese authorities would freqwenlly have justified us 
in denouncing the Treaty or declining to make tho fur- 
ther reductions of sslea for which the Treaty provided. 
We vrero sincerely anxious, however, to help China 
towards a great reform. We havo not insisted on the 
letter of tho law. None the lore wo have steadily rela- 
ted pressure which from time to time has been brought 
tobearon us to effect reductions in our aaln programme 
which would have been arbitrary and premature Appli- 
cations for the suspension or sales are no new feature 
in the opium trade. We were familiar with them before 
any restrictions were placed on exports to China, and 
their object was obviously to confer the advantages or 
a strict monopoly on those who happened at tho time to 
bo in the possession of opium. This we havo properly 
and conaiatcntly refused to do. The action of the Repu- 
blican Government in China however created an entirely 
new situation. It stopped the outlet for Indisn opium. 
As soon as the situation declared itself, I went to 
Bombay and met the opium merchant*, whore frank and 
foreiblo presentation of their case I wish to acknow- 
ledge, I made myself thoroughly acquainted with the 
wholeoutlook. The representations of tho merchants 
were conCrmed by the conns which events bad taken. 

' In Shanghai and Hongkong which are the markets of 
our opium in China trade was reported to bo at a stand- 
still. There were no sales or deliveries, end in India at 
tho December auction the price of Motive opium had 
dropped to R*. 722 a cheat as against Rs. 1,6(50 obtained 
in November and Us. 2, HI in August The situation 
•was radically different from any with which we had as 
yet been called on to deal, and the Government of India 
tools prompt action. 'With the sanction of tho Secretary 
of State wo did four things. Toe sales of Opium for 
China could not be stopped immediately, as a variation 
in theprogranfmo ef the ywr cannet bo made without 
three months’ notice, but we suspended sates from the 
earliest date wnieh tb’s condition allows. Meanwhile we 
imposed sn upset price which prsctieally resulted in an 
immed'ale suspension of an eh sales. Wo reduced tho 
quantity of opium to bo sold in 1913 for export to non- 


Chin* market* with tho desire to reduce smuggling Into 
Chic*. And, lastly, though we had no obligation in t<.« 
matter, we agreed to buy from the Malwa Ktato* the 
erneunt or opium by which thrir export* to China in 
VJlS may In i-on*eijU*«< e of tint decision Ml short of the 
number of cheat* which had betn assigned to them in 
our pregramme. 

J*nr the future neither I nor anyone els* can prophesy, 
but we cannot conceal from ourselves tint Chins has set 
Jirfa, |f • t*»k which cijwiicnen proves to he one of tho 
greatest difficulty— U.e enforcement of • morality possib- 
ly too adum id for popular acceptance. We lias a dealt 
generous!) with CHna and w« have a claim on her for 
fair treatment. Her reputation for probity Hand* high 
among tho nations. The Chinaman’* word, it is **id, >* 
In* bond. The new Republican Government, which h** 
yet to catshh*h its position in it* own country and in to* 
world at large, will doubtless be jealous *n a peculiar 
degree of it* honour, and will he actuited by the »sir.O 
spir.t of equity and fair dealing which has characterised 
the policy of the Government of India. 


In tho current yrarthe effect nf thcie cwnta on our 
revenue* his been comparativily small. In the ca«C of 
Malwa opium I mav explain that our receipts consist of 
■ ahaie, first of a fixed pa»* duty, and secondly of the 
amount* bid at the auction* fer the right of export. For 
tho payment of there bids the merchant* are allowed 
three month*' grace ao that the proceed* of aaleaubse- 
quent to December would in any eaae have been credited 
in tna coming financial year. As far as the current y ear 
is concerned, the revrnuo from aalea of certified opium 
in .lanuary-Msreh would nothavo exceeded £400,000. 
On the other hand, a* I havo aald, in earlier month* 
price* were exceedingly high, and the results for the 
7C»r a* a whole are accordingly much above the Rudgvt 
estimate. The improvement in fact under Hcngal opium 
ha* been £1,232,000 nnd under Malwa opium £224,000, 
Thi* portion of our revenues we propose to treat exactly 
a« in previous years. To enable us to deal syttcmati- 
cally with our opium windfall we fixed In advance 
some time ago a senes of standard figures to represent 
year by year the revenue which wo might expect from 
our diminishing trade under normal conditions ; *o 
much was to be treated a* current revenue, while the 
surplus revenue received, if any. was to be specially 
treated. For the current year the standard figure i* 
£3, COO, 000. Our actual revenue i* likely to be £ 5.003,000 
so that there is an excess of £1,463,000. Of thi* «om 
two-third* will bo retained in our surplus for the dis- 
charge of temporary sterling debt Tho diachavg* of 
India Hill* cf which £11 million* were still outstanding 
at the time oftbe last Financial Statement baa been 
completed ; but we have to pay off next year £lj mil- 
lion* railway debenture* and mret an instalment of 
£ r >00.000 for tho discharge of short term bond*. The 
remaining third which amount* to about £160000, we 
propose to distribute in grants for hostel* and ’univer- 
sities. 

ORni*.ERY Revesce. 


Excluding opium, the improvement shown cn a com- 
parison with the Budget is £6,191,000 the great bulk of 
which has deen contributed by oar railways. In making 
my estimate under thi* head, I was cautiouvand it would 
ill-beilt, in my judgment, a Finance Minister in thi* 
country to be otherwise ; but I think the most irrespon- 
sible critic would have hesitated to predict that the 
development of traffic would prove so enormous as to 
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constitute a Crisis in railway management. Tho gross 
earning* hate been almost f.i l millions above theesti- 
mate. The net improvement is less, because, we have 
hsd, of course, to distribute more in the ehspo of sur- 
plus profits paid to Companies, and because working 
expense* hate naturally increased. Against the £42 
million* growth irf earnings however, tbs increase in 
working expenses has rot been more than £1500,000. 
The precentage of working expenses has been brought 
down to 10 J, which is a lower figure than has been 
shown for tho last five years. The net receipts are 
£3$ millions better than tho Budget. Apart from 
railways, therefore, I have to account for an im- 
provement of £2J millions. Over a million of this 
improvement ha* been secured under the purely 
Imperial beads of Customs, Mint, Fust Office and 
Telegraph, and Exchange. Under Customs, I find that 
out of a total increase of £586,000, £35-1,000 are account- 
ed for under cotton manufactures, manufactured arti- 
cles and export duties ; tho first two heads showing the 
iufiuenco of a prosperous year, while under Che third the 
tiso in revenue was due to a largo demand for nee from 
other countries, which led to export* not only from 
Burma but from Bengal. Silver, the import* of which 
w era heavy throughout the year, brought u* about 
£lGf>,0<)0 more than we had anticipated and tho revenue 
derived from sugar was also high. Of a largo increase 
of £'Wli,flOO under Mint, tho greater partis due to tho 
resumption of rupee coinage, which could not lie allowed 
for In the UuJget. lie fore tho profits on coinage aro 
transferred to the Oold Standard Reserve, a charge is 
made for Manufacture, which is credited to the ih.il, 
and the mm Ulus shown in the current year is £21 
Finally, so f»r as these Imperial heads are concerned, 
tho Post Office and Telegraph Department has given us 
£118,000 more than our forecast, a* the result no doubt 
of active trado and general prosperity, and the samo 
general conditions have credited us with £100, lax) under 
the head of Exrhango. Under the ahared heads of 
Stamps and Exeua, we have divided with tho Provinces 
an Inoreased rerenua of nearly £t30,(Kd) and Irrigation 
receipt* also h»v* been better lo tho aggregate bv 
£ 112 , 000 . 

Tho distribution of my surplus has given mo much 
anxious thought. 1 hate a large sum of money to (Im- 
pose of ; we aro unlikely to have again, for some time, a 
margin anything like so largo a* in the preient year, and 
it Is all the more necessary to be careful In tho d istribu- 
llon of what la In our hands. I State the principle of our 
decisions very briefly. There are certain relatively small 
requirements which we intend to meet ; but tho bulk of 
th* money Will go In grants to aecuie a steidy progress 
in •duration and sanitation, an object which has the 
support of both official and non-official opinion. IVs 
propose to msko tho following distribution ot funds; — 
*5 crorea for non-reotirrmg evpenditure on education, 1 J 
crorcs for urban sanitation, 51) lakhs to F.-irm* for com- 
munications, 2" lakhs to Assam for development, 1 crovo 
in aid of general provincial resource*. 

The Wat mentioned grant will be distributed at the 
rate of 12 lakhs to each of tliC larger Provinces, and 8 
Itkhs each for tho smaller Admumtrationv, and will not 
ho earmarked for any eno purpose. It will bo devoted 
to such schemes as eseh lineal Government miy deem to 
he movt ncces.vsr* in view of varying and special require- 
ments. Our ability to make these grant secures im- 
portant advantages. From tho Imperial point nf view, 
they ar* aa anticipation of future Labilities, We have 


these demands ; wc might in ordinary course meet them 
over a more extended period, but wo rosy well doubt 
whether in the next few years we shall have funds avail- 
able for distribution, and we take tho opportunity, which 
fortunately presents itself, of paying our contribution in 
advance. From the point of view of tho Provinces, 
theio is a greet gain in stability ; they arn secured in tho 
prosecution cf improvements of tho most important 
kind against the fluctuations of Imperial finance. They 
are, we are assured, ready for the distribution. Tho 
great attention which has been paid in recent years to 
the needs of sanitation and education has led to a syste- 
matic review of requirements and preparation of projects 
generally. So lotig aa there is uncertainty as to tho 
amount that will be available from year to year, progress 
must be fitful and uneconomical. But now, when they 
find themselves secured in tho possession of substantial 
suras, the Provinces will be able to mako out and adhere 
to well-considored programmes of development and tho 
systematic application of funds which will thus be 
possible will certainly make for economy and efficiency. 
ExrUNDiTOnE. 


Provinces have spent £71,000 less than they anticipa- 
ted, but there i* an increase of £3t2,000 in Imperial 
charges. Tho Provincial decrease is accounted for by 
tho inability of Local Governments to spond the full 
amounts provided. In the Imperial section the import- 
ant variations are increases of £398,000 under Civil 
Work* and £370,000 under military services. Tho riso 
in Civil Works charges is accounted for by the debit to 
tho revenue head, of the construction of temporary 
accommodation for tho Government of India at Delhi. 
In the military estimotes, tho additions have been of an 
obligatory nature ; for instance, the increased outlay on 
food supplies caused by higher prices, the cost of sur- 
veys on the North-East Frontier, larger expenditure on 
tho arms traffic operation* in the Persian Gulf and 
similar items. On tho otber hand tho special allotment 
made for protective irrigation works outside the Famine 
to-uranco Grant has not been used and thero is a large 
decrease of £l«0,000 shown under tho Education head. 
Thu decrease, however, is nominal. In tho Budget a 
reserve of £328,000 was entered under this head for sub- 
sequent distribution. A a the distribution has pioceedcd, 
grants have been made by assignments diminishing Im- 
perial revenues, and Imperial expenditure has been cor* 
respondingly reduced. 

Delhi EvrusniTcnE. 


In the discussion which took place in tho Council last 
yc*r, 1 gave ar, undertaking that this expenditure would 
be separately and carefully accounted for, and I own to 
a feeling or surprise and some indignation that sugges- 
tions should subsequently have been made, and they 
have been m«de, thit the Government of India would 
countenance a departure from the pledge (hen given. It 
i* evident that all expenditure of whatever kind connec- 
ted with the transfer of tho Imperial capital to Delhi, 
could not conveniently or properly be brought under % 
tingle head In our account * There is, for instance, tbo 
administrative expenditure or the new Imperial Province 
which must he accounted for in appropriate sections as 
on account of Police, Law and justice, and so on. 

Again we have to build a new cantonment, the cost of 

which can *mh propriety bn shown onfy Jo the Military 
Estimates. Similarly ,f » d, version of a railway li 00 ,g 
found necessary, it mint In charged to Railways. The 
cost of our temporary building* further, aa l have already 
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mentioned, we. havo charged, tinder tlio advice of 
CotnptroHer-Ocncral, to the revenue expenditure heed. 
Civil Works, end not to tho new heed of capital expendi- 
ture which we have opened for the new Imperial City. 1 
make this explanation because 1 am anxious that there 
should bo no possibility of nil-conception on the auhjeet. 
and I would add that, while tho exnendituro haa ot ne- 
cessity been entered under more tlian one bead In tho 
accounts, care )))• been taken to make It readily availa- 
ble by prescribing that in each case it should to kept 
apart under a sub head of its own. I hate arranged fur- 
ther, for tho convenience of llon'hlo Members, that all 
the relevant items of expenditure should bn brought to- 
gether In a comprehensive pro-forma account, ,and this 
arrangement will ho continued year by year jo long as it 
may be necessary. The form of this account and details 
regarding it will bo found in the memorandum by the 
Financial Bccntary, and 1 need (inly mention that tho 
cost of temporary Ccllii in tho current year will proba- 
bly be just under 50 lakhs Tho discussion of the num- 
erous questions of tho first importance involved in the 
inception ot a task of such magnitude has delayed the 
beginning of the permanent city, and the amount char- 
ged to the capital head in tho current year is only 
£155,000, which represents for the most part the coat of 
land acquisition. Wo shall soon bo in a position, how- 
ever, to proceed with the work energetically, and 
llon'hlo Members will find tbst a provision ot 
2 crorcs has been made in tho capital account of this 
purpose in tho ensuing year, 

BunasT Estimate for 1913-14 
1 now com© to a now page in our financial history and 
open tho Budget for tho year 1913-14. It will ho clear 
that in one matter cf grave importance our position has 
been weakened since 1 had to undertake the same task 
a year ago, 1 referred on that occasion to tho uncer- 
tainties of our opium revenuo ; but now we arc fare to 
face with a calculation of actual loss. As regards our 
other sources of revenue I do not propose to depart 
from the principle, which I consider to be the r.ght one, 
of cautious estimating. Indeed it might he said that 
with every year ot prosperity the probability of an 
approaching reversal of fortune, of unfavourable sea- 
sons and trade depression, increases, and that tho need 
for caution i. greater therefore now than on previous 
occasions when I have laid my Budget before tho Coun- 
cil. _ At tb© same timo 1 have no intention whatever of 
letting my estimates he influenced by vsgue foreboding! 

I bold to what 1 said two years ago, namely, that m 
Indian budgeting the only reasonable rule of conduct is 
toassumetkat a period of prosperity, once it is esta- 
blished, will continue until wo have some clear warning 
of impendingchange. Atprencnt, apart from opium our 
prospect* are bright, and in making my estimates 1 have 
given full weight to this. consideration. Proceeding with 
them principles in my mind, the Calculations I have made 
give for next vear a probable revenue in the aggregate, 
imperial and Provincial, of £8 2,3 .12,000. The aggregate 
expenditure for which provision is made is £83,850.000. 
There is thus a difference of £1,528,000, which is distri- 
buted in this manner; there will according to our antici- 
he an Imperial surplus of £I,3U.0C0 but a deficit 
of £2,839,000 fii Provincial Budgets, i 
ffniMis, 

Circumstanced as we aro to-day, it would bo out of the 
question to. build on any anticipations of revenuo from 
certified opium in the coming year. I will not despair of 
It revival in the opium trade which would restore to us iu 


whole or lit part (be loss which at present face u* ; but 
it would be wrong, as matter* stand, to take Into account 
and make available for expenditure any revenue the 
receipt of which is so problematical Further the sales 
of uncertified opium in the present calendar year base 
been reduced from 13,200 I o 9,000 chests. Accordingly 
all that I can budget for under the ’opium heads is the 
value of O.OuO chests of uncertified opium at the moderate 
price of IN. 1,800 per cheat or £1,0*0.000 plug £365,000 
fur excise and miscellaneous rccnjits, or a total of 
£1.115,000. Tho decrease, si compsred with the pro- 
bable receipts of the present year, is no (css than 
£.1,(U8,M>J. 

In the next place, as one of the dominant factors in 
our Imperial iininre, I turn to railways. We are 
Increasing tho working expenses next year by £J million 
in view of a larger Railway programme, which involves 
some addition to revenue as well aa to capital expendi- 
tore, but again-t this increase ou the expenditure’ side 
has to bo set a decrease of a quarter of a million under 
payment! of surplus profits, which 1* the result chiefly of 
Uie adaption of the financial in place of the calendar year 
for the distribution. Aa regards Railway revenue, my 
estimate is possibily optimistic ; it is tbst the gross 
receipts in 1913-14 will be £37,731,0(0 as against 
£37,007 000 whnh we hope to obtain in the current 
year, in arriving at tins estimate l have attemp- 
ted to hold tli© balance even letween two sets 
of considerations. No doubt if the present wive cf 
prosperity lifts us a little higher, my estimate will be 
exceeded. On the other hand tho net railway reteoue of 
the current year, according to our estimates, will be £1} 
millions aborc the reveuuo of 1911-12; there was an 
improvement of £2 million* in 1911-12; a* compared 
with 1910-11 , and tho figure uf 1910-11 was nearly £2} 
millions higher than the figure of 1909-10 We may well 
ask whether tb© curve it going any higher. When 4 time 
of depression comes, there will be a very different tale 
to tell. In 1907-08 there we* a drop of about £J million, 
in 1908-09 a drop of £ 2J millions. It is ea*y to be wi»e 
after tho event, and should fortune once more favour us 
you may say 1 was unduly cautious. But 1 claim to bo 
judged by present prospect-, and on the facta I hare put 
before you lam ofopinnn that no prudent 31 inn ter 
would frame an estimate higher thau that which I hive 
indicated. 

An item which requires special mention is the abolition 
of the appropriations at present msde from the land cess 
in certain provinces. The mstter is one which I shall 
have to explain in aorae detail but for the moment, 
dealing within the revenue account I note thst the effect 
will be thst the receipts in 1913-14 under provincial 
rates and contributions from District Boards will be 
£557,000 lets thin in the current year. ♦ 

Apart from Opium and Railways, tnd tho appropria- 
tions just mentioned, tho improvement in revenuo which 
I anticipate is £105,000. The amount would be larger, 
hut fur certain reductions which are forced opon me, 

I cannot arrange for our capital expenditure without a 
large reduction of our balances, and the estimate of 
interest receipts in consequence is diminished by 
£177,000. Again the Mint receipts go down in my fore- 
cast by £292,Oi>0 because I can not repeat tho item which 
appears in the accounts uf tho current year for seignior- 
age on conisgo of rupees Under Cu-toms also 1 am 
bound to take into consideration the rise in the price of 
silver as likely to affect imports and guided by the 
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experience of year* when tha price was equally high, t 
must reduce the estimate of receipt# from the doty on 
silver by £160,000. The exports of rice further in the 
current year have been very targe, and a normal estimate 
for 101ft — 14 gives a decreased £102,000 under export 
duties. Under other heads however 1 bare raised the 
estimate of customs receipt# by £140,000 which is as 
much as the adranco in revenue in tha last two years 
will justify. In other departments also, I take recent 
experience as roy guide, and I advance the revenue from 
Post Office and Telegraph by £151.000, from Excise by 
£243,000 and from Stamps by £136,000. Land Rerenue 
also is likely to give about £155,000 more in the aggre- 
gate, io consequence chiefly of better collections in 
Bombay. The result of these and other less important 
variations is an improvement of £248,000 in the Provin- 
cial account and a deterioration of£143,000£in the Imperial 
account. But wo propose from Imperial revenues to 
make grants, which 1 shall presently describe, to Pro- 
vinces amounting to £1,198, 1 000 This compares with 
non-recurring grants we are making this year of 
£4,645,000, Thus to sum up, tho Imperial revenue ac- 
count will be £3,618,000 worse under opium , £59-1,000 
worse under Railways ; and £143,000 worse under other 
heads; while alienation a of revenue will be £3,347,000 
less. On the whole there fa a deterioration of about 
one million, 

E\PBSl>ITORB, 

The aggregate expenditure I advance from £79,604,000 
in 1912-13 to £83,(430,000 in 1PIJ-J4 The Provinces 
anticipate that they will spend £3,203,000 more than in 
the current year tho great bulk of the increase being 
accounted for undereducation and sanitation and public 
works. In tho Imperial section there appears an increase 
of £1,043,000. More than half of this increase is ac- 
counted for by tho expenditure of £560,000 which wa 
propose to incur for tha purchase of Malvra opium. 
Under Civil Departments we have added £132,000 for ao 
much of the grants which we are making for education 
and et .or bcnefl.i 1 objects as we need for Imperial out- 
• fay in minor administrations or as a reserve for subse- 
quent distribution. A. sum of £100,000 has been alloted 
for Protective Irrigation works outside the Famioe 
Insurance grant. There is so increased provision of 
£131,000 under Post Office and Telegraph which Is duo 
for the most part to ^ tho_ requirements of wireless 
Stations, The administration of tho IYotidco of Delhi 
will, we think, involvo an increased expenditure of 
£60,000. In view of various urgent projects ns have 
•greed to raise the grant for Imperial Civil works by 
£189,000, but there is a decrease of £300,000 under 
temporary buildings for Delni. 

Grants to rROTi>cES.' 

I hare framed my Budget on tbe basis of » Re. 2 ernro 
Imperial surplus. In spite of the loss of opium revenue 
I find it is possible wot onty to avoid (ho imposition of 
new taxation, not only to maintain tho present standard 
of expenditure but to provide • substantial contribution 
to meet the * vsr-growing needs of tho country. Those 
needs art* multifarious; some are conspicuous and urgent. 
Education and Sanitation are twin# of a phenomenal 
derolpmrut. Tncre l» agriculture. There is tbe question 
of medical attendance and relief. Last but not lease, 
unless wo ignore Uio political organisation of the country 
there is the devolpment of local self government. For 
these interests, we have made due provision. We allot 
Its. 1 cryre for recurring expenditure on education and 


sanitation, distributing Us. 85 lakhs to the major Pro- 
vinces, assigning Rs. 71skfi?ss Imperial expenditure 
and retaining a reserve of Rs. 8 lskhe. We add Rs. 10 
lakhs to the provision for agricultural expenditure; we 
allot Us. 10 lakhs for medical relief, 15j out of these Rs. 
29 lakhs being distributed among tho major Provinces. 
These grants require no explanation, and I would only 
say that tbe lecurriug grant for education supplements 
and adds to tbe value of the large non-rccurring grant 
for the same purpose which we are giving in the current 
year. 

Finally we propose to make assignments to Local 
Governments to enable them to forego the amounts 
which at present are appropriated for Provincial use 
from the cess on land. The cess I have mentioned is 
levied in all Provinces generally at the rate of 5 or 6j 
per cent, on annual value. In Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces the entire proceeds go to Local Boards, 

In Bengal and Bt-har, however, a one anna cess is divi- 
ded into two half anna portions and while one of these, 
the “road cess ” goes to District Boards tbe other, the 
** public works cess” is credited <o Government. In the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, District 
Boards have to make a eontllbution of nearly 20 per 
cent, of the land cess to provincial revenue# for 
“Genera! services." In the United Provinces also 
tbore are large appropriations though they have a differ- 
ent form in the two portions of the Province. In Agra 
there is a (and cess of 6 per cent, of which about a third 
is taken by the Local Government to cover the cost of * 
rural Police ; in Oudh the general cess which goes to 
District Boards is at the lute of 2£ percent, only on 
the annual value while » late of 3 percent, is levied 
separately on account ot the cost of village Police. Tho 
Council will reracmbei that last year a Resolution was 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale recommending tho 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the resourc- 
es of Local Bodies 1 had to oppose that Resolution 
because the appointment or a Committee did not appear 
to be necessaryor desirable ; but I made it plain that the 
object of tho Resolution was one with which Govern- 
ment were in accord. The development and encourage- 
ment of Local Self-Government is indeed an object as 
to the desirability of which all are agreed, and it is 
with this object in view that we dcsiro to increase their 
resources l>y abolishing the appropriations which I 
have mentioned. Tbe consequence, howerer, of this 
abolition will be a loss to Provincial revenues which 
Local Government* cannot themselves sustain and I, 
therefore, will make them assignments. Tbe manner in . 
Which we proceed is as follows. The Local Govern- 
ment* while they take with the one hand appropriations 
from Local Boards as I have described with the other 
hand give them certain subventions Certain of these 


to the Boards ; others of a general nature which are at 
present required to provide a sufficient income for cer- 
tain Board# will be resumed. In Oudh a special adjust- 
ment will be necessary ; the 3 per cent, village Police 
cess will be abolished and a general cess of 6 per cent, 
imposed at the same rate as in Agrs. Allowing for this 
modification the net loss to provinces and consnuently 
the emonut we have to make good to them will be in 
Bengal R*. 2 r i lakh*, in Debar Us. 23 lakhs, in the United 

Provinces Bs. 29^ lakbs audio the Punjab Rs. 2 lakhs 
a total of nearly 7«Ukb. or £530,000. 1 In deciding on 
the measure which l have now detailed to the Council w« 
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hare, I consider, given a r cry mbstvntisl proof of our 
intercut fa Local belf-Uoverntncut. 
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As stated last year, the Military expenditure of 
1012-13 as originally estimated vras fixed at a figure 
belovf tliat of any year since 1003-01. After the clima- 
tes were closed, it became essential to place an order in 
England for a large number of rifles which has ted to an 
additional payment of £155,000 durrng the current year. 
The National Insurance Act involved a payment, not in 
the estimate, of about £15,000 on account of the British 
soldiers serving in India. The demand for working par- 
ties of troops in connection with the survey operations 
In progress on the North-East Frontier entailed unfore- 
i seen expenditure amounting to £51,000. Tho Arms 
Traffio operations proved more costly by £15,000 than 
/ was expected. The prices of food and forago have risen 
in spite of the favourable harvests of the year and ao- 
" count for an increase of roundly £171,000. In view of 
the favourable financial conditions of tho year, additional 
funds to the extent of about £127,000 were also given to 
place the army transport on a more satisfactory footing; 
to allow of the commencement of a reserve of fodder - 
and for advancing works in progress and fertile pur- 
? h ° “SR r cgate excess expected is 
£.110,000, the bplk of which has arisen from unforeseen 
demands and tho rise in ratea of food and forage. 

In tho coming year there will again be a heavy bill for 
special services. Provision is made for the continuance 
or tho Arms lr»m Q operations at a cost of £100 700 The 
Winding up charges connected with the working parties 


employ id on the North-East Frontier sre expected to 
•mount to £3-l,30U. Oa tho other hand, tho expected 
releotJoo of Indian troops in Chins sod i’cr.ja wJii con- 
tinue to effect a saving. 

Apart from all this, it has been necessary, in framing 
the military estimates of 11)13-11, to take into account tbs 
fact that the temporary economies m ordinary expendi- 
ture amounting to £101, UK), effected in the current year, 
cannot be repeated next year ; and tbst the National 
Insurance Act introduce* a new annual charge of 
£2|,fiO'). ^ larger provision of £168,0)0 for ordinary 
Home stores haa been found necessary, owing to aurplos 
stocks having been largely worked off, higher prices 
ruling for mrtal*, and to tho advance purchases of such 
•tores in 191 M2 not being repeated in the eurrentyear. 

The Schedule grant for 1013-14, amounting to 
£737,700. shows an increase of £217,000 as compared 
with the figure adopted in tho current year, but it inclu- 
des £119,000 to meet the final payment* on account of 
the extra rifles which had to be ordered this year, and 
£ 1 08,7110 for tho acquisition of land and tho commence- 
ment of building ojwrations in connection svith the new 
military Cantonment at Delhi. The balance of the grant 
will bo applied mainly to meeting the primary require- 
menta of tho army in the matter of gnus, bajoneU, 
swords and accoutrements, and to tho continuance i n 
budding works in progress, notably in the direction of 
Improving the accommodation of Indian troops. Troti- 
•ion is made on a modest scale for the inspection of 
military aviation in India. 


in respect ot the permanent economics mentioned last 
year, a further saving have been effected by tho disband- 
ment of tho Deoil and Cnnpura Cavalry Squadrons. 
The question of Army expenditure generally has been 
under tho consideration ot the Army in India Committee, 
presided over by Field-SItrsbal Lord Nicholson. Tbeir 
Iteport, winch is expected shortly, will deal with tho 
poasibility of affecting further economies In military 
expenditure. The Report of the Committee which exa- 
mined the question of marine expenditure is atill nmler 
consideration The final result is an increase of the net 
Military Budget by £552,300, as compared with the 
current year a Budget. 


RAILWAYS. 




re aireaoy given in the revenue account some os 
me more important Uailway figures. The results of the 
proient year are remarkable. In 1912-13 we expect the 
return on the Capital charge to be 5 69 per cent against 
4-4S. which wa* the percentage in 1909-10. If we take 
the Uailway revenue account at a whole aiid set the in- 
terest charges, the annuities, sinking fund payments and 
minor debits, such as cost of land and surveys, against 
the net earnings, we show a surplus of .£5,016,000, the 
highest in tho History of our Indian Raff ways. 


. WitelTAKK EXPENDITURE.- An 
Exhaustive and Comprehensive treatment of the question. 
Full ot facts and figures by Mr. Dmshaw Edulii Wacha, 
Crown 8vo. 5l pages. As. 4 J 

O. A. Nateaan & Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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\Yhit I am now especially concerned with >* the rail- 
way capita! account, and I give, therefore, the figures of 
railway capital expenditure during the last five years and 
compare them with the estimate tor next year 



The figures to which I invite Special attention are 
these. The expenditure on capital amount in the three 
years 1900-10 to I9II-I2 averaged rather [ess than £8 
million*. In the current year we budgeted originally 
for a railway programme of £9 millons. In the course 
of the year, however, we were able to increase the pro- 
vision to £10} millions out of an increase in our 
balances and other improvements For the coming year 
1 propose to draw somewhat heavily on our ample bal- 
ances and am in consequence able to advance the Railway 
programme for 1613 14 to £12 millions. Thi* proves. 
1 think, that I am not unsympathetic On the question of 
railways. I recognise fally their immense significance 
as an instrument of general progress, their necessity for 
the development of trade, their growing and indeed 
momentous importance to the finances of India; but in 
this, my last Financial Statement, 1 cannot refrain from 
a word of warning. In spite of the reckless utterances^ 


of obviously interested critics, I continue to deprecate 
any departure from a policy of the utmost caution in 
the matter of Railway Finance? We are paying in the 
London market very nearly 4 per cent, for what we 
borrow. I bear in mind that in the current year the rail- 
ways hare paid us 5'89 per cent, llut last year the 
return was 4 99 per cent., in 1910-11 it was f'60 per 
cent, in 1909-10 it wan 4' 18 per cent. Even In good year* 
in the present state of the money market the margin is 
a narrow one. Let me remind you that so recently as 
in 1908-09 our railway system was worked at a net loss 
to the State. I said at that time that we must never 
alio iv our railways to become again, even temporarily, a 
net burden on the general tax-payer. I repeat that 
assertion. As matters stand we have in our railways a 
splendid asset. Let us safeguard that asset. Any ad- 
mission of doubtful schemes, or failure to count in each 
case the full cost, any disregard of financial considera- 
tions will surely lead to deterioration of a most serious 
character. I urge that nothing be agreed to In the 
future which may weaken a position which is essential 
to the financial prosperity ot India and to all tbo 
interests which that prosperity serves. 


On the 3]st March, 1912, 58,834 miles of main and 
branch canals and distributaries bad been constructed, 
and by the end of the current »e«r a mileage of 59,000 Is 
expected, commanding over 48} million acres of cultiv- 
able land of which probably 23 million acres will actually 
be irrigated within the year. The net profit, according 
to our anticipations on productive works, will be 
£1, 793,300, the net return on capital outlay being 8-81 
per cent , or if works still under construction are exclu- 
ded 10-27 per cent. In addition to the canals in operation 
there are 59 projects which are either under construc- 
tion, or am awaiting sanction being examined hy the pro- 
fessional advisers of the Government Of these six are 
Minor Woiks. The Major Works of which 28 are pro- 
ductive and 25 protective, are designed to irrigate nearly 
13 million arres at a total capital cost of about £45 
millions, the yield anticipated on the productive works 
being 7 17 per cent. Of the projects brought forward 
from the preceding year, 1 may first refer to the Punjab 
triple project. The pro ere sa of this great work is stated 
to be satisfactory. Trie Upper Chenab Canal was opened 
for irrigation by H. E. the Viceroy on the 12th April, 1912. 
The Lower Tlari Doab Canal will be ready for opening 
in April next, and it is expected to open the Upper 
Jhelum Canal by the autumn of 1914 It is hoped that the 
Upper Swat River Canal will be ready by April, 1914. 
Two other projects mentioned last year in my Financial 
Statement, the Sukkur Barrage and the Rohri Canal, 
have been submitted for the sanction of I he Secretary of 
Stats, while progress in the case of the Cauvery 
Reservoir and Sarda-Gsnges-Jurana feeder, which 
have been very favourably reviewed by the technical 
sdvisers of the Government of India, is delayed by the 
necessity of considering the interests of certain Native 
8tates which are affected by these undertakings 
During the year the Nira Right Bank Canal has also 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State at a cost of 
about R*. 2R0 lakhs. It is designed to protect an area 
? S tT 8i " t T hc .. 8hol »P^ District, which above 
almost all others in Infi.a stands in need of protection 
from drought and W and it is the most important 
project o the protectivo class which hss been under' 
taken in this country. 1 oer 
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Particulars. 

1 909.10. 

1910 11. 

1911-12. 

i 1912-13. 
j (Revised). 

1913-14 

(Budget). 

Product i\e Workt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital outlay to end of tho year 

29.1 IV 19 

30,315,971 

31 ,92.1,338 

33,439,738 

3I.91P.738 

nireet'roccipU ... 

Land Revenue due to Irrigation 

2.219,011 

l.Ul.lf.x 

2,230 980 
1,170,065 

2.319,170 

1/511,135 

2 MI.200 
1,495.20*4 

2/» 12.000 
i/»i b.m 

Total Receipts ... 

3,100, Id 

3,407/151 

3.002,311 

4,030,400 

4,001.401) 

Working expense* ... 

Interest on debt 

l.lk'.VM 

IKVI.829 

1/W1.I0I 
l.OOl.CW) I 

i,hh.im» 

1/«'»61‘* 

l .rrif i.700 
1,152,100 

J. 108.400 
' 1. 2*J7.000 

Total Working F.xpenus 

2,026,110 

2/hl/Wl 1 

2,102.82;* 

2,213,100 

2/115,400 

Net Profit 

i rm.RM 

] ,321,970 1 

1 .499.482 

1 ,71*3/500 

8.740,001 

l'roltelltt H’orAs. 






Capital outlay to end or the year 

3,112,121 

3,111,201 

3.803.8 10 

4,207,010 

4.778.010 

Direct Receipts 

Land Revenue due to Irrigation 

58 000 
0.230 

61.001 

7.910 

02,3 '/l 
R/VW 

04,600 

10,800 

70.900 

10.900 

Total Receipts 

61,290 

| 59.001 1 70.080 | 

75,360 

87.800 

Working Expenses . 

Interest on debt 

28.730 i 
97,882 ! 

29217 

110,730 

41.923 

123.218 

51,000 

130,200 

61 Ann 
162.800 

Total Working Expense* . 

120,012 

139,917 

165.141 

1R7.P00 

207,000 

Net Lobs 

02,316 

80,910 

91,455 

112,500 

119,200 

Minor lForA-» imd A’nrfpaffon. 






Direct Receipts 

Expenditure ... 

23-»,C9l 

889.435 

228,461 

877,728 

217.051 

830,407 

211,200 

871,800 

• 254,700 
921,300 

Net Loss .. 

053,744 

019,203 

689,353 

020,000 

COG, COO 


Of the projects under consideration which n 

previously been mentioned the most imporUut sre th» 
KWtna reservoir in Madras, the extension of the Gokak 
Canal in Bombay, the Sutlej Valley Csntls and tho 
Jumna dam project in the Punjab. The Kistna project 
contemplates the construction of a dam at a cost of 
Rs. 8j ernres to hold up a reservoir with a gross caps, 
city of 101,586 million cubic feet of water. The work 
if constructed will bo the largest of its kind in the 
world exceeding in magnitude the Assuan dam on the 
Nile which, as now enlarged, has a gross capacity of 
81,224 cubic feet. The Gokak Canal extension, which 
is classed as prntectire, is to cost nearly Its. 2 crores 
The Sutlej Valley project aims at tho utilization of the 
surplus supply of the Sutlej and Ceas Rivers and it will 
besides Improving the water supply 0 r the several 
Inundation canals now dependent on the Sutlej, extend 
the benefit of irrigation into tho great desert south of 
the mer. It will probably coat Rs. 9 crores. while the 
Jamna dam project, the estimate of which ia over Rs 5 
Crores, provides for the construction of a dam at Koch 


in the Nahin State to ensure a fuller aopplj to areas 
commanded but insufficiently watered by tho Western 
Jamna Canal and extend tho irrigation from that cans! 
to some precarious tracts in the Umbtlle and Ksrnal 
Districts. 

PJlOVlNCIAL FINANCE. 

It is not so long ago that the Provincial authorities 
took a most gloomy view of their financial prospect*. I 
remember well the spirited attack which was made on 
the Government of India on the subject of the Punjab 
settlements, and no year passes in which wo do not hear 
the patriotic pleadings of the Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and others on behalf of the Unite** 
Provinces. To all such representations I may have 
been held to be unsympathetic, but especially 1“ 
India time brings the answer. The financial posi- 
tion of the Punjab and the United Provinces is Tery 
different now from their position even two or three 
years ago, and in general the Provinces have 
built up such substantial balances end have a margin 
between revenue end expenditure so adequate that 
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they aro not only well-to-do for tho present but aro 
well protected for tlio future. I must deal, however, in 
some detail with the case of the two Provinces, Assam 
and Buuna, to which it is proposed to give special 
grants. Financially tho conditions (n Uieso two Provin- 
ces are different. Assam at present hss only a tempo, 
rary settlement and in another two years it will he neces- 
sary to revise tho terms of our agreement on a more per* 
RIMient basis Burma already lias its peimanent con. 
tract, and 1 am satisfied that the contract is essentially 
a sound one, for it secures to the Province a substantial 
growth of rovenuo which will presently supply it with 
ample funds foi its requirements. At the moment, how- 
ever, it cannot bo denied that tho Province is in pour 
circumstances and that in spite of tho exercise of duo 
economy it finds a difficulty in squaring resources with 
requirements. But from anothor point of now there is a 
strong resemblance between tho conditions in theso 
two Provinces. Tho equipment of both, in the matter 
more particularly of communications, is far behind 
that of the rest of India, and their development is a 
matter for serious consideration. The question is no 
doubt what rata of progress is desirable, for ultimately 
both Provinces will find a sufficiency for their require- 
ments in their own resources. But it is clear that unless 
wo como to the assistance of Burma, progress in that 
Province will be injuriously delayed. The uaao of Assam 
is somewhat different because it was given a substantial 
grant with which to start its existing settlement ; but 
here again it was recognised that tho Province might 
spend this grant during the period of Bottlemont and it 
would in the usual co irse be given a second grant at tho 
beginning of tho permanent settlement, the terms of 
which will shortly have to ha considered. The reasons 
for the grants wo propose will now be evident. By making 
thesograntg wo assist the earlierdovdopincntof Provinces 
which are extremely backward. Wo anticipate in the 
case of Assam a liability which might como on us when 
unfavourable Bessons might make difficult for us to meet 
it. And since the improvement of communications must 
make for an improvement of rovenuo in which tho Im- 
perial Government have a share, it may ho added that 
these grants aro in the nature ol an invest-nrnt in the 
business of the firm by tho senior partner, namely tho 
Government of India. 

WATS AND KEANS. 

In the current year our programme provided for 
capital expenditure of nearly £1 If millions, of which 
£‘> millions were for railways, £l,41fi,000 for irrigation, 
and £1,333, 000 for Imperial Delhi. IVa had to meet 
railway debentures which fell due to the extent of 
nearly £lj millions, and the ordinary drawings of India 
bonds of £.J a million, and we arranged to repay tho 
wnolo of the outstanding India bills of £4} millions. 
Tho groat bulk of these obligations and requirements we 
proposed to meet by drawing on our balances ; but we 
decided to raise a loan of Rs. 3 crores (£2 millions) 
in India and another of £3 millions in England, aod we 
hoped to obtain £1,810,003 through Railway Companies 
apart from tho money which they were to raise for the 
dischargoof debentures, Jn tho last item wo have been 
disappointed, for the capital raised by Railway Com* 
panics ha* been only £195,000. In other respects our 
assets have increased very greatly above our antiei. 
pations. Tbo greater part of tho improvement has taken 
place in tho revenue account with which I have already 
dealt in detail. This improvement shows itself first in 
SO 


tho rise of tho Imperial surplus from £1,478.000 to 
£3,302,000, and, secondly, in tho banking account at tho 
Provinces, Originally wo had to estimate for a largo net 
withdrawal by provinces ; but they have not been able 
to work up fully to tho scale of expenditure for which 
tiiay had mado provision ia tho Budget. Their own 
revenues havo been better, and they have received largo 
grants from us, tho result of all these changes being 
that the aggregate provincial account shows now instead 
of a withdrawn! of £1,553,000, a deposit of £1,013,000. 
On the debit side of our transactions, tho most interest- 
ing item is tho discharge of our India bill*. This lias 
noiv been carried through in accordance with the pro- 
gramme, and it is a matter of very groat satisfaction to 
mo that our account has bean entirely cleared of theso 
liabilities ; our position has by theso liquidations been 
greatly strengthened against tho possibility of financial 
troubles in tho future. Tho capital expenditure on 
Delhi, as I havo already noticed, has been small. On tho 
other band, canals have taken a little more money than 
wo provided for them in tho budget, and we havo been' 
able in tho course of tho year to make the substantial 
addition of £l£ millions to the railway programme. 

In 1913-14 we repeat tho provision of £1,333,000 for 
tho new city at Delhi, and wo incrcaso the irrigation 
allotment to £1,407,000. The most prominent feature of 
the year is, however, tho raising of tho provision for tho 
railway programme to no less than £12 millions. Tho 
total capital outlay is estimated at £14,800,000. The 
only other important debits will be, first, tba discharge 
of dobt amounting to £l,hG9,000, chiefly on account of 
railway debentures which fall due in the course of the 
year and of tho repayment: of another £} a million India 
bonds ; secondly the deficit which is estimated at 
£2,b39,000 in tho provincial account. , Altogether wo 
have to find about £19£ millions and this we proposo to 
do mainly by utilising rnir balances. We propose to 
work to a closing balance of about £17 millions, and on 
that basis wa think wo can find £11 millions out of 
balances, Oor revenue surplus will give us £t$ tail- 
lions. We propose to raise a loan of R*. 3 crorcs (2 
millions) in India. Tho Secretary of State will not 
himself issue any sterling loan, but it is hoped that tho 
capital raised by Railway Companies will give t,s £3 
millions. We depend to thd extent of £1} millions on 
oar unfunded debt transactions, mainly Savings flanks 
which wo think will result in a net receipt of that 
wvaawv.t,, osvd wo draxs wa <awav\ t>w the grant lor the 
redemption or avoidance of debt. The distribution of 
the closing balance at which we aim is that ws ebon Id 
hold £12,429.000 in India and £1,142,000 in tho Homo 
Treasury. To work to those results after providing for 
tho year’s requirements, we estimate that tho Secretary 
of State will soil Council Bills and Telegraphic Trans- 
fers on ue to tho extent of £21,200,000 ; but m addition 
ho will as usual sell additional bills on India eo far «* 
our resources may permit it there is a sufficient demand 
for them. It will be understood that all toy announce- 
ments about loans and drawings are subject to tha 
usual reservations; tho Secretary of State and the 
Government of India retaining full discretion to vary 
tho amounts I havo mentioned, in any way and to anv 
extent that may bo thought advisable. J 

EXCHANGE. 

From tho description of trade conditions which I' 
gavo at tho beginning of my speech it will be ot once 
surmised that thcro has been no exchange difficulty in ‘ 
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the current year. Taking the value of merchandise 
dealt with on private account the value of Indian exports 
between April and December Ra. 1012, exceeded tho 
value of imports by Its, B1J crorca, tho excess being 
about 2? crores greater than in tho previous year. Tho 
outstanding feature of the year is that since the 1st 
April last, the rate of cxchango has never fallen below 
par and this is a new thing in our experience. In 100*1-10 
a rate below 1G pence continued for tho first six months 
of tho year. In 1010-11 it lasted from tho middle of 
of May to tho middle of August. In 1011-12 it held only 
for two weeks in Juno and this year it has disappeared. 
1 do not wish to mako too much of this feature ; but 
while 1 remember that there was little employment for 
money, last rains and ray friends tho bankers will point 
to tho high rates of interest that have reeontly 
prevailed. 1 think a tendency is shown in the racts I 
have stated, as well as in our figures of rupee absorption 
and in the traffic returns of'railways, to a diminution in 
the duration and intensity of the slack season and a more 
even distribution of trade throughout the year which 
would bo very welcome. 


The balance of trade in our favour, I have said, in nine 
months has been Its. Cl J crores. I need not attempt to 
explain how the whole difference has been equated , but 
1 can account at oneo Tor Its. 56J crores, for in the settle- 
ment of our claims on other countries we imported Rs. 12 
crores in gold and silver bullion, Rs. 18* crores in sovere- 
igns and accepted Rs. 2GJ crores in Council Bills. Tho 
sovereigns, I need hardly say, are not imported necess- 
arily for use as coin, but in order to obtain cur- 
rency in any form that is desired and they are largely 
turned into rupees. The absorption of gold, it is true, 
has continued to increase ; in tho flut six months of 
1912-13 it was a million pounds more than in the Bret 
six months of 1911-12. But that is only ono elemont in 
the situation. The financing of the wheat trado which I 
have said was unusually active took Rs. 2 crores more 
from us than in the previous year. Jute, so far as cur- 
rency ia concerned, was n record crop, for the demands 
on our Calcutta Office in four months amounted to Rs. 

v C iiSvo* * j U 5’ “ cfodln S e,en tho previous record 
ol lJUo and far above tho requirements of any 
intermediate year. This leads me to tho question 
of tho coinage of rupees. "We haro not added to the 
™ p 4°“ »“ circulation for the last flvn years. In November 
J a "EL" com *G° stopped we had Rs. 28 crores in 
a .S52“. th . e BCMe, ty and tho commercial crisis 
of 1907 and 1003 during which, instead of an absorption 
tnero was a return of rupees from circulation. Bv Bep- 
tember 1900, wo had in our possession no less’ than 
Hs. 43 crores. Since then there has been a steady ab- 
sorption. It has proceeded at a rate considerably slower 
than many anticipated though much as I personally 
expected, but it has gone on year after year and at tho 
end of last April, we had no more than Rs. lft crores in 
band. It was certain that in tho neat few months rupees 
would return; but it was equally certain that tho 
resumption of coinage could not be avoided. Tho Secre- 
tary of State i accordingly began to purchase silver in 
Slnce then he has purchased £7.0(50,000 
worth. The silver has yielded Rs. 15} crores. Rs. 10* 
>n i°. ordinary balances in substitution 
for the gold used in the purchase, while tho remainder 
less cost or manufacture representing tho profit on coin- 
age, has been credited to tho Gold Standard Reserve 


CCRBPSCy. 

We arc familiar with tho view that o gold standard is 
impossible without a gold currency. On the other side 
it is suggested that tho currency in the hands of tho 
peopio is not to any great extent available when coin 
has to bo sent out of tho country in settlement of foreign 
demands. There is also strong opinion in favour of the 
view that tho support which at times becomes necessary 
not only in this country but clsowhcre agsinat an 
unfavourable batanco of trade can best be found not in 
the currency in circulation but in strong reserves. I 
do not intend to enter on a discussion of these rival 
creeds. 1 would merely like to say that hero in India 
wo have made a groat experiment in currency, that the 
experiment has been successful, and that wc arc 
satisfied with our system as at present developed. I 
recognise, however, that wo must always bo ready to 
strengthen and adjust it as tho need arises, end that in 
carrying out such re-enforcements and adjustments we 
must attend to experience as well as theory and bear in 
mind that tho conditions in India may in certain 
particulars be special and stand in need of exceptional 
treatment. This is tho principle which should guide u* in 
considering both tho matters which I row lay before 
the Council. 1 take first tho question of the Gold 
Standard Rererve That Reserve has already reached 
the large figure of £22 millions including £4 millions 
held in rupees in India But wc have never for- 
gotten tli at in tho troubles of 1907-09 wo lost In 
little more than a year no less than £15 millions 
and thoogh we have generally other gold resources 
on which we could draw, I haro always been anxi- 
ous that tho Reserve which is specially earmarked for 
tho support of exchange should be strengthened. I 
have at the same time felt that it would bo an advantage 
if a larger proportion of this Reserve were held in liquid 
gold instead of in securities. On these points we have 
had, I think, the unanimous support of Indian opinion, 
but the Secretary of State has not nlways seen evo to 
eye with us, and the Council may remember that a 
year ago I was not sanguine that we should succeed in 
converting him to our view. Wo have, however, succeed- 
ed. The Secretary of State has agreed to raise tbo 
sterling assets of the Gold Standard Reserve in London 
to £2.‘> millions and to hold £5 millions of this amount 
in gold, and his decision is gratifying to me as streng- 
thening our defences against the fall in exchange of 
which there is always a danger in times of adverse trade 
conditions. 

GOLD COINING. 


In regard to tho coinage of gold I may say that tho 
initial selection of any one coin would not in fact defini- 
tely exclude another, for while recommending to tho 
Secretary of State the coinage of sovereigns, the Gov- 
ernment of India referred to tho future possibility, 
should it bo considered advisable, of introducing some 
other smaller coin such as a ten-rupee piece. Tho sover- 
eign introduces questions of control which as between 
ourselves and the Royal Mint are difficult of solution 
For tins or for any other reason, the final decision may 
be, to begin with, a special Indian coin, but the experi- 
encc we should gain in coining an Indian picco may show 
that it would bo worth our while to undertake the addi- 
tional trouble and expenso which would bo involved in 
the coming of sovereigns. 

There are those who seem to regard an institution of 
a gold mint as a cardinal 'point in currency policy and 
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expect from it sudden and surprising resuits. Borne are 
indifferent, regarding n gold mint morel/ as unnecessary, 
because the/ say wo already get as much gold Coin as 
we need from abroad whilo thero are otticrs whose 
attitude is one of mistrust and condemnation, because 
they suspect that the establishment of a gold mint im- 
plies a radical change in tho currency policy of the 
Government, or because they fear what is called the 
drain of gold to India. 'The first, to my mind, exag- 
gerate the importance of the scheme and are unduly 
sanguine in forecasting its results. The last I am con- 
fident, are unduly apprehensive. 

We have no idea of converting our currency into gold. 
We aro not going to buy gold bars in order to coin them. 
Wo cannot force a currency on tho people, nor do we 
wish to do so. All we proposed H that if anyone who 
has gold wishes to ha re it coined ho should bo able to do 
SO. The position is that in this country both gold and 
silver are established as legal tender currency. But while 
wo can turn silver into coin, ive have not so far been able 
to coin gold Tho argument that, in point of fact, wo can 
get by importation as much gold as we can uso is true, 
but it is incomplete For one thing India itself produces 
an amount of gold which is not inconsiderable. At present 
this goes to London, and it may continuotodo so, but it 
is reasonable and it may provo economical that facilities 
should bo given for coining it in this country if at any 
time the producers find their advantage in that alterna- 
tive. Again there it a Urge quantity of gold bullion in 
tho country. Assuming that tho necessity arises of con- 
verting it into Coin, why should it have to bo sent 7,000 
miles for the purpose ? Or who is to say that it may not 
on occasion bo more profitable or convenient to import 
and coin gold bullion rather than to import sovereigns f 
On questions of this kind I strongly deprecato an 
apriori judgment. How any facilities for coming bul- 
lion which we giVB can increase the Dow nf gold to India 
I am unable to see In one form or another, tndis will 
get precisely the amount of gold which she wants and 
which she is able to pay for. It may bo urged that tho 
Use of gold as currency at any rate is for this country a 
superfluity. But ivhat does this argument assume ? ft 
assumes that for India not gold but some other form 
of currency is the best. On tbo other hand somo autho- 
rities assume that a gold currency is alnays preferable. 
I make neither assumption. I leave it to the peopio to 
decide what suits them best, and all 1 say is that if 
they find they prefer gold they are just as much 
entitled to it as any other people m the world. 

Now when we ate considering Indian currency we 
can no longer, as was tho ease not many years ago, 
think only of rupees. Out of the total additions to tho 
currency in the three years ending March, 1912, 
amounting to Rs 65 crore*, accounted for only Rs. 28 
crores. The habits of the people in tact aro changing. 
The last Currency Report of the Comptroller-General 
shows clearly that gold has to sn increasing extent 
established itself in ordinary ciiculation, while tho 
expansion of our note issues gives evidence of a desire 
for a handier currency than silver and a readiness to 
use a higher wilt than the rupee. Whilo, therefore, we 
do not pretend to know to what extent the facilities for 
coining gold will ha used, wo Hunk that there are 
substantial facts to support tho sentiment which lias 
frequently been expressed in tins country in favour nf 
our having n gold Mint of our own And even without 
Such support I make hold to Say that b* utuucnt is not a 
thing to bo disregarded, I cannot, of course, anti- 


cipate the decision that may bo reached regarding . 
tlio denomination of tho coin which wo should issue, 
but personally I say that tho sentiment which favours 
a special Indian coin is to mo easily intelligible. And I 
hope that our Mints will continua to bo Indian (a tho 
sense of being free from external control. Out Mints 
may not be the best in tho world, but I know of none 
better. This battle of the Mints has now lasted for fifteen 
years. I do not for a moment sav that throughout this 
period the issue have remained tho same. The combat- 
ants have frequently changed their positions. Tho 
composition of the opposing forces has varied, aa parties 
which at one time found themselves in one camp, trans- 
lated their allegiance presently to tho other. But on tho 
whole, India has fought for a gold Mint all theeo years, 
and personally I am glad that at a timo when my asso- 
ciation witii tho government of this great country draws 
to a cIobc, the question is being brought to an issue. 

The Co until ml! appreciate that ait I have said in 
regard to exchange currently and the coining ot gold is 
subject to a reservation. 1 refer ot eourso to tho state- 
ment made in the IIouso of Commons by tho Frimo 
Minister. Mr Asquith has stated that la tho opinion at 
tho llome Government tho time hag coma for an en- 
quiry into (infer alia) questions of currency and finance 
relating to fodia by an expert body and preferably by a 
Royal Commission. I myself believe that our system of 
currency and finance in India rests on a sufficiently solid 
foundation, I recognize, however, tbs t it Is the subject 
of many misunderstandings and of much misconception. 

A Commission of Inquiry will clear tho air and by in- 
creasing knowledge, it will diminish criticism. I believe 
that it w»Jl bo educative rather than destructive. Hold- 
ing this helief, I await with confidence the result of its 
deliberations on the currency conditions which I have 
described and which will now hare to bo submitted to 
its judgment. 

Retrospect. 

. This is my last year of office, and it is permis- 
sible that i should review the administration of tho 
Department, the control of which I am about to 
surrender. 

When 1 assumed charge towards tho end of 1908, tbo 
country, after a deende of remarkablo prosperity, had 
just passed through a period of distressful scarcity. 
The relapse was one of a kind to which, by reason of its 
climatic conditions, India has always bocu subject ; but 
On this occasion its seventy was accentuated by a finan- 
cial stress that dislocated the worlds’ greatest markets. 
The gravity of tho situation is explained in a word when 
I say tbat tbo year 1908— 09 ended not with an anticipa- 
ted surpl as but with a deficit of no loss than £3} millions. 
From an agricultural point of view, tho next year was 
favourable ; but trade was slow in reviving Rnd, as I 
•aid when I presented my second Financial Statement 
the air of hopefulness, which pervaded the country as 
soon as a good monsoon had assured the agricultural 
position, was slow in penetrating tho Finance Depart- 
ment. 1 remember well the difficulties which wo en- 
countered that year, tho necessity we wore under of 
explaining the situation to tho largo spending Depart- 
ments and Local Governments and calling on them to 
excrciso ail possible economics in view of our diminished 
resources, end their loyal response In addition, when 
1 tamo to sum up tho experiences of tho ’year and foro- 
cast the requirements of tho next I found rojBClf faced 
a great drop in opium revenue sod the oeccssitv of 
■ settlement with Las- 


tovising at considerable cost o 
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* COSCLCSION. 

A Financial Statement, tho forcrimncr ''oeilil 

lias to-ilay been cd J° C Q ^jE’s Imperial city. 

restored to her pndo of P eTcrY raco have fought to 

Sr^i“p KTta bf.°d ,r 2U »a lb. .»« . rf 
b.. P . b». Wi *">“ “”“‘bS i ££■” 

over which hor owners havo held sway. ^ ^ hQn]0 

think of Delhi, not as t a pri contented erapiro, 

of conquerors, hut ” Uo and pru dent 
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THE JAPANESE CHARACTER. 

[LEITBB.l OF A JAPANESE TO AN ENGLISH FB1END] 

EDITED BY MR. V. B. MEHTA* 

My Dear Wilson, 


|l K this letter, 1 shall try to give you an idea 
H of some of the qualities which arc prominent 
r in our character ns individual* and ns a 
‘ nation. The Spirit of Change, which we re- 
present by the symbolic Dragon (a species quite 
different from yours) siezed us from the entr- 
ance of the American Perry m our waters. The 

thunder of foreign guns was enough to rally us to- 
gether round a central standard. Feudalism, an 
admirable but a decentralizing system, which had 
existed for many centuries in Japan, disappeared 
hke night-vapours before the advance of the 
morning light. The spirit of patriotism brought 
out some of our highest qualities. Patriotism is a 
part of our religion. The Shogun moved by this 
sentiment resigned voluntarily. The greatest of our 
men humiliated themselves in order to learn the 

secret of material success from foreign countries. 

Some Europeans ask ns how we managed to 
‘euli"htcn’ oven the lower classes in our countiy 
in such a short time 1 The tiutli is that even our 


poorest people were stined by tl» w « 

ns they had been fed on uM, . tint .•! hleus ftoui 

their very birth, wo found it rumpavntncly easy 

to orgunizo them m a slioit period. _ . 

1 do not think, uny in Ancient, 

Mediaeval nr Modern history basiv. r disphijed 
tbo kind of p issioiiftto patriotism tint wo «»“I« ( ' ,t 
in our lu'd, war. Even Rome did not pi wl mu so 
many death-defying patriots us our country .M 
done. Tbo Arabs and Tuiks, though bei oes of a hun- 
dred fi"lits, were never inspired like us by love oi 
tlioir fatherland. Almost every Japanese soldier 
is a Hiton who, when on the point of death 
wished to bo horn seven times in order to light 
against tlio enemies of his country. 

°It has been said by a Western observer, that 
the Oi ientnls possess only— wh.it ho culls-— unpro- 

gressivo virtues, like hmdlme«Aof disposition, n Auc- 
tion, patiencoand the power of hearing misfoi tunes 
with dignity. From my point of view, we possess^ 
both the * progiessivo ’ and the * unprogies-sno 
virtues ns much as or rntlier in n greater degiro 
thnn, the Western races. We know the value of 
patience in life. Wo do not boast and become 
anogant when wo are successful. When wiring 
the* news of tbebattlo of Tsushima, Admiral Togo 

attributed his overwhelming victory to the influence 

of tho spirited the imperial ancestors of the Mikado. 
It was the same spirit of self-effacement and 
dignified humility which made the great Moorish 
leader write to tho Caliph of tlio Moslems at 
Damascus, nfter the battlo of the Guadalete 
(which brought Spain at his feet) “O, Commander 
of tlio Faithful ! these arc not human deeds. 
They are duo to tho will of Allah. " 

With these gieat virtues, we possess 
energy, moral nnd physical courage, alertness 
and tho spirit of self-sacrifice. We can love and 
dio for an idea. The idea of our country’s good 
would nervo a million men to face tho most 
hoirible and evcruciating tortmes. We cun work 
steadily, fight splendidly and die brilliantly. Wo 
raaturo our plans in silence, — for, silened is 
necessary for tho proper development of all deep 
ideas. As we understand the spiritual significance 
of silence, wo do not singpruisesof our Mikados in 
our newspapers, mu do we litcsomely applaud the 
valnui of oin wddms nnd suilms. We ate a 
highly passionate but a deeply taciturn laeo, 
hating all nnneweoiy emotional exhibitions. 

Yours Mitceielj, 

J. OKAKUUA. 
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liuiTORAL Duty. 

lie enquiry into tlio British Mnreoni Con- 
tract lias been full of interest to journa- 
lists. In one case, it lias revealed tlus un- 
pleasant fact tlmt a capable and w oil-known writer 
on financial questious-Mr IV. R. Lawson-allowed 
himself to build up a great indictment oc nothing 
better than gossip. It would be superfluous to 
moralise o\ er that, or to indicate the lessons it 
provides for journalists in this country, llut the 
c.iso of Mr. Max&e, of tlio National llevieic, 
deserves discussion, for ho raised a pi inciple of 
gie.it impoitanceto journalists u hen ho declined 
to name his informants on the grounds tliat the 
communications weio confidential and that, 
ordinary con-ideintions of honour apait, it would 
be impossible for an Editoi to discharge lus pub- 
lic duty if his informants could not be sure 
tlut the sources of confidential information would 
bo kept secret. 

Almost tlio whole London Press has supported 
Mr. Maxse in this matter of principle, but it has 
been argued in some quarters that if an Editor 
is in possession of information the sources of 
which ho is not prepared to reveal, lie is pre- 
cluded from using it. Tins latter argument seems 
to the present writer absurd. True, an Editor 
bhould publish nothing for which ho is not pre- 
pared to accept responsibility, but if he declmcs 
to name his sources of information he is so far 
from evading responsibility that he is assuming it 
when he might in some measure shift it on to 
those who informed him. Tlio practico of using 
infonnation which has been given in confidence 
does not make for less but for more Editoi ial res- 
ponsibility. 

llut let us look into the matter more closely. 
The teim confidential information has been very 
loosely used in the control esy over Mr. M a use's 
refusal to satisfy the Marconi Committee. There 
is information which is in Itself confidential. 
This, of course, no honnrablo Editor will make 
public, but it is often very useful, for it colours 
opinion. People in gcncml are opt to conclude 
tint newspaper opinion on any public matter 
is based simply on such information as it uses 
to Kick up the public cvjm kshui of its 
views. The other da), Jiowcvei, tlit new 
president of the United Stales, iu a iqucli to 


journalists, said no more than the truth 
when ho declared that the Press used hut a small 
part of its information. Often it is vvliat is known 
but cannot bo said that determines a ncvvspiper's 
opinion. Of course, when a paper lias very great 
resoiiices of its own, confidential information may 
ho sometimes a hindrance as well ns a help. Delano, 
the greatest of the Editors of the Times, shrank 
from receiving it as a rule, because he was nearly 
alwajs sure to receive it, though perhaps not quite 
so soon or in such detail, from his pajicr’s corres- 
pondents, without any stipulation of secrecy. 
Even he, however, was at times glad of it, and 
lesser men welcome it nearly always. 

But there is another kind of information in re- 
gard to which there is no stipulation or reason 
against use but the source of which must not bo 
disclosed. It was this that Mr. Maxso says 
ho received nnd used. Suppose ho lmd been so 
weak and so dishonourable as to give away tlio 
name of his informants. In future, who would 
have confided in him ? The lay public has littlo 
idea whence somo of tho information it finds in the 
papers is derived. An Editor need not ben Delano 
to have tlio occasional confidence of very import- 
ant public men. It is for him to judge how far 
he is justified in using them with or without indi- 
cation that ho has them from authoritative sour- 
ces. The anonymity of his informants does but 
increase bis responsibility. If use entails difficul- 
ties for the Editor, he cannot, in common decency 
or without irretrievable damago to nil prospects of 
future confidences, disclose whence his information 
came. In this country, of course, important in- 
formation is almost found to come from semi- 
olfici.il sources, nnd here we have no Party Cabi- 
nets to be descrcdited without much real damage 
to authority but a permanent body of officials. 
It would be doubly wrong in India for an Editor 
to disregard the principle set up by Mr. Maxse. 
At tho same time the Editor of the National 
lleview cannot bo held up as a model. If ho made 
use of allegations such as lie put forward, it should 
have been only after an independent enquiry had 
yielded him better grounds for presuming their 
truth than he was able to produce before the 
Marconi Committee. 

Tug Bombay Chronicle. 

The Bombay Chronicle after an unfortunate 
breakdown in its mechanical department, has 
made its nppe iranee. The early jvsnes n re promising, 
and there is douhtUo* ample mom foi a diily 
more or li>s liberal in Ibitidi jollities and wore 
or Ess CApre&siio of Congress views ou Indian 
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Affaire. The co-operation of Indian capital and 
European workers on tlio editiorial siclo is in many 
ways interesting. Technically, it must ho admit- 
ted tho now paper loaves something to ho desired. 
Its size is convenient, and its printing very fairly 
good 5 but tho make-up is still short of ideals 
which Sub-Editors cherish rather than expect to 
attain in India. The trick of continuing matter 
in unexpected places is not commendable. A nar- 
row column and largo type interfere with good 
captions to telegrams. In ono or two cases also, 
printers’ directions find their way into the paper. 
Theso things will doubtless improve, and tho new 
journal gives evidence of a dosiro to bo bright and 
alert. There are no noteworthy innovations in 
form and style. Tho leader page and telegram 
page faco each other, ns in most papers in this 
country, where the Indian Daily News and tho 
Bengalee alone put telegrams on the first or out- 
side page and where no journal has yet imitated 
tho London Globe in using the two outside pages 
for telegrams and editorials respectively. 

Study Political History. 

“ I should adviso young journalists to study 
political history,” says Sir W. H. Nicoll in the 
British Weekly. '* Let them read the groat and 
dreary biographies of dead politicians who were 
something in their day. Let them master tho 
history of Parliaments. Whatever knowledge 
they acquire in this kind they will find an oppor- 
tunity of using — often a very sudden opportunity. 
The political journalists of this country were put 
to a stringent test the other week when the Gov- 
ernment was accidentally defeated. What was a 
leader-writer to do who had to pen his article with- 
in a fow hours of tho catastrophe ? Tho master 
journalist would know immediately where to find 
precedents for such a defeat.” 

Mn. Sydney Bustos os Modern ^EwsrarERS. 

Tho Right Hon. Sydney Buxton, M. P. (Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade), was the guest of the 
British International Association of Journalists 
at tho annual dinner, held recently at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, London. In 1834 tho Associa- 
tionwas founded with the object of linking British 
journalists with the greSt organization of tho As- 
eomtions of the Pres®, in which is comprised 
17,000 members, representative of twenty-four 
countries. Sir James Yoxall M. P., presided. 

Mr. Sydnoy Buxton, replying for “ The 
Guests,” proposed by tho chairman, said the pro- 
1 fession of journalism had a benefieal influence on 
public life, public opinion, and on the Govcimcnt 


of tho country. But it was a somewhat solemn 
thought that, while thcio was a certain amount of 
brains connected with it — (J.uightei ) find a great 
deal of enterprise, nfter all great and bottom 
basis of it was wood-pulp. (Laughter.) To sum 
it up, he might say thntif orcsts must fall that jour- 
nalists might dine. (Laughter.) Remarkable chang- 
es had taken place in journalism, because the 
public demanded shorter leaders and inoro news, 
also more sensational headings. In these days of 
motor cars tho public expected cxcitment, ami 
something in the nature of sensations. He was 
not euro whether it was the newspapers that mado 
tho sensations, or the sensations that made tho 
newspapers. {Lnnghter.) They played into each 
other’s hands, and were in league moia or less 
against the public. 

Tho decrease of anonymity was another re- 
markable feature in journalism. It had 5t<J 
advantages, and also its dis.ivantages. There was 
more descriptive writing ofaveryinterestingcharac- 
ter, but perhaps rather more personal than it used 
to be, and occasionally ho was not suro whether 
deecriptivo writing was not carried to excess. In- 
stead of reports of speeches in politics, they had 
now descriptive accounts. From a House of Com- 
mons' point of view, 'he wished that journalists would 
never report long speeches, and would only report 
the short ones. (Laughter.) Then they would 
get what was desired — get rid of speakers who 
used fifty words whero one would do. 

.Undoubtedly the Press to day had an influence 
far greater than it ever before enjoyed. He did not 
think it had a great influence on party opinion in 
polities but certainly it had in times of crisis, na- 
tional or pai ty, and in times of international strife. 
In England and he believed abroad, they hod been 
impressed with the commendable self-restraint 
that the British Press had shown during the trou- 
blesome times they had been lately experiencing. 
It was the greatest compliment tint could be paid 
to England, in which the Press shared, that the 
great nations thought the atmosphere of Loudon 
would be more calm, impartial, and fair for tho 
peace negotiations than that of any other capital 
in the woild.^ (Cheers) He alluded to the great 
improvement in the Press from a literary point of 
view, and said it was of immense adi anfcago to tho 
reader, 11,0 writer, and generally, to the literary 
standard, (Cheers.) 

Parlument’s Editor- In-Ciiief. 

Sir James Dods Shaw, who is ono of the new 
knights, has for many years been one of the best- 
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« Current Events. 

BY RAJDDAR!. 


TTJRCO- BALKAN POLITICS. 

M w write there is a lull in the politics 
of the Near East. No doubt the Greeks 
I ' have won the single brilliant victory of the 
'War. lanina has fallen and is now occu- 
pied by the Greeks. Scutari is still in a stato of 
siege, while Adrianople has yet held its own 
against the Bulgarians, The besieged force 
Immured there is on its last legs. Desertions 
from the camp are taking place. But still tho 
fortress seems to be well defended which speaks 
volumes fot Turkish endurance and patience in 
tho midst of the direst difficulties. Of late theie 
have been skirmishes on the Tchatalja lines. 
Both belligerents have been claiming victory. 
So that at the best the military condition 
all round Adrianople may bo said to be of 
a unique character. The tension between 
Bulgaria, and Ron mania seems to have been some- 
what mitigated. Both have now loft tho subject of 
tho “reward,” which Routnania should get as tho 
price of her neutrality d tiring tho course of last 
year’s war, to the Great Powers. On the other 
-■ hand the Servians do not seem to have been in good 
luck. If at all, they have suffered a serious draw- 
back. Neither the Montenegrins have improved 
their position. Of course, the Ministry of the 
- coup .dc ctat has been now obliged to confess its 
, inability to retain Adrianople. It has been con- 
vinced Unit if peace is to be obtained Adrianople 
must be ceded. The sublime Porte invoked the 
aid of Russia to intercede with the Powers to 
bring peace. Turkey is exhausted and is on her 
. last Tegs in Europe. So are the Balkan Allies ex- 
hausted, though they are every way stronger than 
they were twelve months ago. But these minor 
European principalities have been hard hit finan- 
cially. They are all feeling the pinch. The 
flower of their respective armies have been terribly 
mowed down. The cost of the war has been most 
burdensome. Agriculture has necessarily been 
retarded. The peasantry is far from prosperous. 
There may, perchance, be a famine later on. Alto- 
gether the social and economic condition of all the 
Balkan States is out of gear. Want of funds is 
their greatest difficulty at present and it is nn- 
31 


likely that the great lending Powers will soon 
come to their aid ; at nny rate, not until peace lms 
beon established on a stable footing. Turkey, too, 
badly wants money. But in her caso there are 
better chances of obtaining the needed funds, 
thanks to England and Germany who are her best 
friends. But for the time all Kangs on tho even- 
tual settlement of the terms of peace. Tho great 
block in the way now is not Adrianople so much 
as tho heavy indemnity which the Balkan Allies 
demand. The peace ambassadors view askance at 
the demand and until the Allies Lave waived this 
unreasonable claim, there seems to bolittlo chance 
of immediate peace. So that the situation ns we 
write is one of suspended animation. There is a 
lull of a nebulous character. War to the knife 
seems now out of the question. So that the very 
Nemesis of necessity must bring about an end to 
tho present dismal tension. It is a most extra- " 
ordinary situation which has been created. 


TUB ASSASSINATION Or THE KINO OP TIIE HELLENES, 
Toadd to the queerness of it there Is the assassi- 
nation, by a so-called Socialist madcap, of tho King 
of the Hellenes. He was shot while taking his 
customary constitutional in the streets of Athens J 
It is a horrible tragedy but Europe is now reconciled 
to political assassinations, and renegades are to bo 
counted with as part of the ordinary political 
structure of all States. They are an element 
to be reckoned with But it is to ho devoutly 
hoped a fortnight or three weeks hence the pre- 
sent seeming pessimistic condition of Balkrn 
politics may be replaced by ono of hope and 
honourable peace all round. 


TUS CONTINENTAL POWERS. 

Meanwhile a survey may be taken of the past 
few weeks of Continental politics. There is cer- 
tainly Jingoism in France. Nationalism which is 
synonymous with Jingoism is in the ascendant. 
The spirit of revancU is taking hold fast of tho 
excited population. Germany, a continental ialafid, 
with menacing frontiers on her east and west, 
is alarmed. She is determined in her own self- 
defence, ns she says, with France on ono side, and 
her ally, tl e Russian, on tho other, to increase, 
her force so as to be ready for emergency. She has 
resolved to increase that strength by a lakh of men 
and more, so that in two years’ time the force on tho 
war footing will be 8 lakhs. France, not to he left 
behind in this race of armaments, has replied bv 
getting 25 millions sanctioned by tho Chamber of 
Deputies to mobilise the army. And as she cannot 
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command an increaso directly she lias resolved 
that the service of soldiers shall be for three years 
instead of two. In the peculiar condition of her 
population she cannot at once add to her force as 
Germany. The proportion is G7 of Germany to 
38 of France. Between the two Powers fully X75 
millions are to ha spent which is indeed roost 
deplorable, seeing that it signifies so much capital 
locked up in a most unproductive investment. 
Industrialism, which is so productive, is bound to 
suffer. Thus from the economic point of view 
both will bo greatly disadvantaged. Germany 
dreads a Russian attack and her efforts are more 
concentrated towards fortifying every way her 
eastern tlum western frontiers. Flow long will 
this chauvinism on the part of France last cannot 
be guessed. France thinks Germany is determined 
to lay her low ; for, with a stronger France the 
danger of Germany from Russia is greater. 
Germany, on the other hand, feels that unless she 
is prepared to meet her two powerful neighbours 
on each side, she may be weakened. The balance 
of power may be destroyed and with it the des- 
ti action of German hegemony on continental 
Europe. The situation is critical and not without 
its (Lingers. When the fat may be on the fire 
cannot be forecast. The most insignificant inci- 
dent may be pounced upon to kindle the torch 
and set ablaze all Europe. No doubt both coun- 
tries fully understand the dangers of the situation 
and the m id folly of cutting each other’s throats. 
Ministries may repress all warlike spirit. But 
when that spirit is at the boiling point neither 
Sovereigns nor Ministers can withstand it. 
There lurks the greatest danger. Meanwhile 
Mon. Poincare’s presidentship seems to have 
begun well. The French are delighted that the 
popular sentiment as to militarism has been so 
well gratified. Again, Mon. Delcasse has been 
appointed Ambassador to Russia which is a great 
strategical move the significance of w hich is well 
understood in the various chancelleries of the 
continent. Speculation is indulged in as to wlwt 
may l>o the attitude of Great Britain. No ghost 
is required to say it can bo one of absolute neu- 
trality only. It is no business of England, beenuse 
there is an entente cord! ale with France and 
Russia, that she should take any active part in 
the continental quartet, whenever it should oil- 
minute in war. Rightly has the Manchester Gnanltan 
remarked that the Balance of Power theory has no 
interest for England. Says our contemporary ; 
«• The very worst disservice that wo can render to 


Franco is to encourage her in hopes, which will not 
be realised, that she can count on active English 
support, in her quarrels with Germany, whether 
just or unjust. We shall have quite as much to 
manage in defending our own proper interests 
without concurring ourselres with the nervous 
maladies of the European equilibrium. * * Our 
influence in Europe for good wholly depends on 
otir detachments from both the contending 
parties. The greatest service that our Foreign 
Office can render to Europe is to reconcile France 
nnd Germany: that done, the course of European 
history seems clear for a generation ahead.” This 
is sound politics and extremely statesmnnslike. 
Tho world will rejoice to see England once more 
taking her position as an impartial friend of both 
and doing her level best to bring about the desired 
conciliation. 

While this is the situation as far ns France, 
Germany and Russia are concerned, we should not 
lose sight of the fact of another volcano which 
threatened to devour Europe. The Austrian and 
Russian mobilisation, arising from the unexpected 
success of the Slavs of the Balkan States was a great 
menace a fortnight ago. Happily for the present 
the warlike spirit has been allayed and there is 
a better understanding between the two powers. 
So long ns the aged Emperor, with his unrivalled 
experience of foreign politics, sits on the throne 
of Austria, the chances of a collision between itand 
Russia are remote though sometimes, ns was 
recently the case, matters may assume an exceed- 
ingly threatening aspect. 

At the sametime there is much to be apprehen- 
ded in the domestic quarrels of the Dual monar- 
chy. Austria and Hungary seem each to entertain 
a different foreign policy which comes into serious 
conflict. Hungary questions the right of Austrian 
Ministers to make pronouncement of a foreign 
policy while the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office 
has not the approval. The partisan organs scream 
aloud and raise mischievous scare. Interpellations 
take place in the Reich tsag leading to heated 
discussions of a most dangerous character; and 
even resolutions are moved who«e plain significance 
cannot l>o misinterpreted. The recent angry 
debates in the Austrian parliament nnd the mutual 
angry recriminations in the organs of the Foreign 
Office ami that of the ministers themselves show 
which way the wind is blowing. While we are 
thankful that affairs hare not taken the serious 
turn apprehended, wo cannot disguise from 
ourselves the possibility of a general European war 
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at any moment. The dogs of war everywhere 
are aroused, and the greatest vigilance, circum- 
spection and caution will be essential to restrain 
them from doing anything more serious than this 
wild yelping. 

The economic situation meanwhile is also far 
from satisfactory. Interest and discount rates are 
higher. Capital, loanable capital, is shy and re- 
fuses to unstring itself. Everything is reserved for 
the present for the war chest in order to meet the 
dread contingency. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Europe is sitting now on a seething volcano. 
Whether the voclano will eventually burst or die 
off in rumblings is on the knees of the gods. 
Heaven forbid that we should have a European- 
conflagration. 

British Politics. 

After a lull in British politics, Parliament has 
reopened. There is nothing of nny serious impor- 
tance to take note of. The usual Party politics are 
taking their course, though it seems that the 
Unionists are still a house divided among them- 
selves. Mr, Bonar Law finds himself that he 
cannot lead. There is a ‘triangular schism in 
connexion with the legacy which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain lias bequeathed to the Unionists. The 
Tariff reform is dwindling in importance because 
no concerted action of a vigorous character is pos- 
sible. If at all a recent by-election was success- 
ful for the free-foodeia of the pm ty. The Opposition 
is in a globular condition which bodes no good. 
And so long as that condition prevails Mr. 
Asquith has no fear of being displaced. If at all 
the Navy still engages popular attention. The Ca- 
nadian dreadnoughts problem is vexing both 
Canadians and British so far as the maintenance 
question is concerned. Meanwhile Lord Roberts is 
sti Uggling hard in his hopeless campaign to raise 
a new British army by means of conscription. 
One net result, however, of this dual controversy 
in and out of Parliament is the raising of 
the ranks to the position of commissioned 
officers. There is such a dearth of officers in the 
Navy and the Army that it lias been resolved to 
communion a Large number of the ranks of each 
branch of tho Service. Conscription is jet no 
nearer than when the gallant veteran of 
Kandahar fame commenced his campaign. The 
country is hot ripe for it and so long 
ns it is not ripe compulsory service with 
the colours is remote. But Sir. Asquith has 
wiselj' reappointed or reconstructed his Imperial 
Council of Defence on which Mr. Balfour has a 


seat which will seriously consider all the recent 
proposals for strengthening the Army and the 
Navy which have been made by a variety of persons. 
It is to be hoped that its deliberations may lead to 
practical suggestions which may satisfy the cry. 
Trade, however, is still moving forward and the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer will in all probability 
have some fresh hut agreeable fiscal surprises for 
the people at the coming budget. And we shall 
have also something more definite on educational 
reform from Lord Haldane. 

The East. 

Persia continues to be the theme of denuncia- 
tion of the Foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey by 
the pro-Persians. He has not been sufficiently 
heckied in the House hut it may he taken for grant- 
ed that be shall have to submit to a disagree- 
able half-hour later on when a fulldress debate 
comes on, as it must under any circumstances. 
As things go the Swedesh gendarmerie is alle- 
ged to be inefficient. Its abolition is talked 
of. Another corps as a substitute may be essential 
but its element may be as unceitain. There has 
been a strong rumour of the deposed Shah’s re- 
entry into the Capital, but this has been set at 
rest by the pronounced declaration of Sir 
Edward Grey that there is no chance of that 
wretched ex-King again stalking the Persian stage. 
There is to be a further dole from the British and 
Russian treasury and a larger loan later on. But 
all is indefinite and covered up in a kind of nebul- 
osity. Indeed the Persian problem during the 
month has attracted the least attention and 
seems to have receded a while in the shade. 

China is at loggerheads with Russia on tho 
Mongolian question. The northern Colossus is 
bent on the insistence of the independence and 
integrity of that Tartar Kingdom, while the CelesJ 
rials are equally bent upon giving the Russian a 
nan-postumut. Evidently Russia fancies that 
the present is the right psychological hour for 
capturing Mongolia, seeing how the Chinese are 
in a mess of their own. On the other hand the 
Six Power Loan has made no progress, while 
Yuan-shi-kai is badly in want of money. Another 
hitch has come at the last moment. France has 
taken objections to the composition of the Com- 
mittee of Control. And it is openly urged that 
Russia is behind her in order to make it hot for. 
China. America, on the other hand, has openly 
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Jack, London. , „„ „ 

This littlo boot gives us in u short “™r'\ .. 

:lear (xpo.ition of the knotty problem, of Heredity 
„ their most modem espcct ... the s.mplost »nd 
nsiest ivsv. "While, on the one hand, it is en 
interesting nnd foscinating rending to the layman 
Tenant 8 , only an introduction to the subject 
in so far ns it expound. the general P">“T le ? “ 
Heredity in a clear manner, It is, on the other 

band, a valuable study to the student of science 

a, it discusses also the controversial problems 
bearing on the subject in a perfectly impartial 
spirit. There are chapters on the thorny ques- 
tion of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
the statistical study of Heredity, 

Eugenics and etc. The reader is first 
through all tho discussion that has raged oier 
each problem tor centuries, and with UjjlF"* 
and com given him he is placed in a pc»l*»> to 
judge which theory is tenable. Dealing with the 
inheritance of mutilation, Dr. Drown Benuajd s 
experiments on Guinea p,g, are clearly dev 
(riled, and then, the author goes on to show the 
falsity of his assumptions and the inconclusive- 
ness of Ids results. Dr. Watson is inclined to 
the view that many of the supposed cases ol the 
inheritance of modifications are mere coincide..- 
cos. We should heartily recommend this book to 
every reader. . _ , ,, „ 

Ways to Perfect Health. By I. S. Cooper, 
Publish'd bij the Thmophisl Office, Adyar , 

Thisls a valuable book which tells us how 
health nnd happiness can be attained and preserv- 
ed. The author points out how an ideal body 
should possess three qualifications— how it should 
bo strong, sensitive, and obedient. lie teaches us 
how a vegetal ian diet is the pioper, rational, and 
ethical diet, lie tells us when and how to eat. 
His indictment against indulgence in alcohol is ns 
conrinein" as it is eloquent. The most valuable 
portion <5 the book is the portion dealing with 
the influence of the mind on the body. He asks 
what attitudes of the mind conduce to physical 
health. Ho answers : “ Be joyous ; be optimistic ; 
be positive ; bo calm; be wholesome; be loving, 
lie says: “Your minds are serene and joyous, 
hopeful and loving, strong and pure; wo may be 
Riire that we are well on the way to perfect 
health and happiness, and th it old imperfections 
duo to past mistakes will fade away liho the 
filmy mists of morning before the radiant orb of 
day.” 


spiritual science. By Sir WiUiiim Eimttkem 

Cooper, C.I.K ., London. L. A. Under d- Co. 

Wo welcome with much plmmuetliB latest pro- 
duction, on ehta and luminous account of tl.c 
phenomena and doctrines of Spiritualism, from 
the pen of this eminent -author, and we heartily 
recommend it to all who take an Interest m 
mattere relating to tho unknown w orld. « e need 
hardly dwell upon tho merits of his writings, lor, 
his able works on Socialism and Agnculturo have 
met with universal approbation. William Us 
Quex tho famous wiiter on fiction has given n 
brief 'inti oduction to the book, and ho says that 
our author “ has endeavoured to put forward hard 
and indisputable facts sd clearly that they may be 
rightly nnd easily understood by all, thus opening 
up an entirely new vista in our modern life.” Tho 
author confers he has no scientific prepara- 
tion for tackling the subject, but thinks that this 
defect would only help him in the investigation 
as it would keep out prejudices. This may be 
deemed a curious claim to make, as scientific 
vision is not always distorted, and is not fraught 
with any inherent disability for impartial obser- 
vations. Every fresh advance of science, says 
tho author, calls for more and more of reasoned 
belief, and the scientific world of to day is forced 
to admit that there N some mighty, unseen Tower 
(spirit) lying at the back of the material world. 
The immortality of the soul Is assumed on the 
ground that it is the basic principle of the Chris- 
tian and other faiths. Communication with tho 
departed spirits (spirits with superphysical 
bodies) is also stated to be possible by quotations 
from the Bible, and by the historical records of 
other nations. 

Spiritual Science is gradually stimulating the 
curiosity of tho West, and scholars are coming to 
admit truths which were long current in Indian 
thought. What sceptics long attributed to hallu- 
cinations and disordered stomach bids fair with 
the progress of age to take its place among the 
foremost of the sciences. Contemporary thought 
is directed to a study of it, nnd men of all ranks, 
professions, nnd countries are endeavouring to 
piobo into the mjsteiies of spiritual knowledge. 
It is very gratifying to see that a writer of vern-. 
city, stubborn will, and firm conviction like Mr 
Cooper, has given us the benefit of his researches 
in this department of knowledge ; and we feel 
sure that any one rending tin ougli this book with 
an unprejudiced mind, will feel constrained, like 
Mr. Lo Quex, to exclaim with Shakespeare, “ There 
aie more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
than ore d learnt of in our Philosophy," 
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Transformation of Sikhism. By Dr. G. 

C. Xarang, Advocate, Chic/ Court , Punjab, 

This hook truces at considerable length 
the origin and evolution of Sikhism. The 
author's views regarding the unprogressivenesa of 
Hinduism during the Islamic period are not 
convincing but his exposition of Sikhism is full 
and sympathetic. Nannk's idea! was one of har- 
monising the highest conceptions of Hinduism 
and tiie highest conceptions of Islam. Hut it was 
undoubtedly due to an impulse from within the 
Hindu society itself. Nanak's chief doctrino was 
the Unity of the Supremo Being. He opposed 
idol worship and had an utter disregard for mere 
form. How the spirit of higher Hinduism ani- 
mates Sikhism can be well seen from the follow- 
ing passage in the book : " The fourth and the 
last special feature of Sikhism is the great empha- 
sis laid in its teaching on S’arr. This means the 
constant repetition of any of the names of God, 
and curious as it may seem, considering that 
Sikhism does not recognise divine incarnation, the 
favourite name of God in the Granth, is Rama.” 

Speeches of Lord Hard Inge J r esses. Ganesh 
it Co , Publishers, Madras. Price Its, 2. 

This is a complete collection of the speeches 
made by His Excellency Lord Ilardinge ever since 
his appointment to the Viceroyalty of India ip 
to the present dnto. These speeches cover over 
fire hundred piges and form a lucid exposition 
of the spirit and aims of Lord Hardinge. In bring- 
ing out this volume the publishers are convinced 
that they are supplying the public with a me- 
morable record well worth treiUurin g and trust 
that it will result in a rich harvest of peace and 
good will throughout the land. 

Insect Pests of the Lesser Antilles. By II. 

a. Ballon, M. Sc, {Imperial Department of 

Agriculture, West Indies, Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Price Is. 3d.) 

This hand-hook gives in plain and simple lan- 
guage a brief general account of the present state 
of knowledge of the principal insect and mite 
peats of the crops gi own in the Lesser Antilles; 
al<o of the pests attacking man nnd domestic ani- 
mals, its well ns those of the household. The large 
extent to which illustrations have been employed 
will add greatly to the usefulness of the book, 
pirticuliriy fiom the popular point of view. 

A work of the kind is a great desideratum in 
this country and we would commend the advisa- 
bility of such an undertaking to our experts in 
Agricultural department. 


A Short History of l ogle By H. Adamson* 
LI..!)., edited by W. It. Sorlty, JAtt., D. 
LL.'D. : William Blackirood and Sons : Ldin . 
and London. 

Tliis is a reprint fiom the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tunnica with the impoi tint jmssageH that had been 
sti uck out being restored to their proper plices. 
The l»ook supplies a real want. A history' of 
logical theory, with or w itliout critical comments, 
is always a valuable book of reference for the 
student of Logic. And when the survey is criti- 
cal, nnd the critical comments are furnished by a 
writer of high philosophic reputation, tho book 
acquires an exceptionally high value as the stu- 
dent is inspired with the hope that the criticisms 
will nil bo fair and accurate. The name of the 
Into Ur. Adamson is widely known in the philoso- 
phic woi Id, nnd is a guarantee for accuracy of 
exposition and imprtiaUty of criticism. U* s 
massive volumes on the development of Modem 
nnd Greek Philosophies nre standing monuments 
of a high order of critical acumen, a great depth 
of philosophic learning, and a remarkable exacti- 
tude in the presentation of material. His style is 
dignified, foreible and terse, though some may 
complain it is difficult for the ordinary render. 

Dr. Soiley acknowledges in the Preface that 
his own woi k as editor has consisted merely in 
selecting the material and seeing it through the 
press, in supplying omitted references, correcting 
slips of the pen or the press, breaking up 
unwieldy paragraphs nnd simplifying punctuation. 
Even by the mere act of reprinting the authors 
article in this handy form, inserting in their respect- 
ive contexts those very important passages which 
had been struck out by the unphilo'-ophical hand 
of the editor of the Encyclopaedia, and thus saving 
it from being consigned to eternal oblivion ns tho 
article whs not reprinted in the eleventh edition, 
Dr. Soiley has placet! the whole Logic world 
under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Gray’s Elegy Written in a country Church- 
yard. Edited by K. C. Boy . Ckowdvn 
M.A. Star Press, Cuttack. 8 as. 

Mr. Chovvduri has produced n fine editon of 
Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
which roust bo of great use to Indian student*. 
The notes nre adequate for the purposes of 
Indian classes, nnd tho introduction is of a f* ir ' 
ly good quality. There might hare however 
been an attempt at tho writing of on introduc- 
tion by the editor himself without filling up ft 
number of pages by- extracts of criticism. 
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Introduction to Psychology. By Robert it. 
Yerkts: George Bell tfc Sons, Lotulon. 

There Are some novel features about this boot. 
•Wluit in other books would constitute a Preface 
Appears here ns part of the first chapter. The 
author does not choose to call it a Preface, 
because, as he says, “ it is intended to be read." 
Systematic introspection is what seems to he the 
chief lesson which our author desires to impart 
to his readers. Every Chapter opens with « 

“ text,” but the aim of the text is not, as one 
would suppose, to indicate the main argument of 
the Chapter, hut to keep the reader in mind of 
the fact that Relf -observation is Absolutely neces- 
sary if he wishes to become a good psychologist, 
“to emphasize the importance of introspection.’’ 
Rut this is done in most cases in relation to the 
subject-matter of the chapter At the head of 
which the text appears. Every chapter ends 
also with a •* class-exercise ’’ the object of 
which is to train the students in the intro- 
spection of the conscious elements dealt with 
in the Chapter itself. As a guidance for tho 
beginner, certain rules of introspection are givvn, 
as formulated in Prof. Titchener's “ Outline of 
Psychology.” Our author thinks that in a treatise 
on Psychology there ought to be no admixture 
of alien discussions. Hence, he omits the usual 
account of the Nervous System. He fully 
recognises, however, tho importance of physio- 
logical psychology. Ry an easy introductory 
discussion, the student is led to a provisional 
definition of Psychology which recounts six 
headings which form the ground-plan of the whole 
treatise. Under the title “ Affective Complexes,” 
our author treats of four classes of phenomena, 
r h, sense-feelings, emotions, sentiments, and 
volitions. 

The Speedy Hand In Shorthand. By Mr. 
r. G. Sttbram inw Iyer, B. A. Editor, the Indian 
Shorthand Journal, Mayararam. ( Price Re. 1.) 
Many persons are unable to achieve anything 
like high speed even after learning to write short- 
hand properly, because they lack the necessary 
facility of hand movement. Others there are who 
accomplish reporting, but do so at such great ex- 
pense of energy that it is practically impossible 
for them to continue ns reporters. The publication 
before us aims at supplying remedies for these two 
conditions by illustrating by means of photographs 
the correct position of the fingers, wrist and 
forearm as adopted by experts in rapid reporting 
work with facsimile notes of various stiles and 
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Diary of the Month. Feb— March. 1913. 


February 22. The Public Service Commission 
opened the enquiry at Delhi this morning with 
the examination of the Hcn’ble Mr, D. O. Mae- 
pherson, Member, Board of Revenue, Bengal. All 
the members of the Commission were present 
except Sir Valentino Ciiirol and Mr. Goklmle. 


February 23. A very successful Public Meet- 
ing was held at Bombay this evening with Sir 
Balachnndra Krishna, Kt., in the chair when the 
members of the Hindu University Deputation 
explained the aims and objects of tho scheme. 
H. II. the Aga Khan gave the deputation n hearty 
welcome in a felicitous speech. 

February 24. Dr. J. C. Bose delivered the 
second of his University Lectures at Lahore to- 
night on “ Polarisation of Electric Rays " when 
Dr. Ewing, Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Univer- 
sity presided. 

February 25. A meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council was held at Delhi this morn- 
ing, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson piesiding. 

February 20. The Annual Meeting of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce was held this 
afternoon, the Ilon’ble Sir Charles Aimstrong 
presiding. 

February 27. Tbe Seventh All-India Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons’ Conference opened to-day in 
the Town Hall, Amritsar. Colonel Dumber, 
l.M.S. Inspector-General, Civil Hospital, Punjab 
piesided. 


February 28. At the Silver Jubilee celebration 
of the Maharajah of Jhind at Sangrur, Sir Louis 
Dane made a speech in Urdu, and presented to 
His Highness the Sanad conferring upon him 
and his descendants the hereditary title of 
Maharajah. 


March 1. The HonTfle Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, the Financial Member introduced the 
Financial Statement for 1 91 3-1 4 in the 1 mperial 
Legislative Council to-day. 


iuaren -inn nzietttoon tho officers Of the 
Criminal Investigation Department discovered a 
large number of highly seditious leaflets in Bengali 
posted in prominent places in most of the public 
squares in Calcutta. The leaflets incited Bengalis 
to throw off the yoke of British Rule and to fight 
for independence and self-government. 
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March 3. At the Chiefs Conference nt Delhi 
several notable feudatory princes were gathered 
to discuss the needs of education for Rajkuraars. 
His Ewelleney the Viceroy delivered an impress 
are speech. 

March 4. After a heated and lengthy discus- 
sion in the Imperial Legislative Council to-day 
the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock’s •' The Cons- 
piracy Bill” was referred to a select committee. 

March 5. H. E. the Governor, nt tbo Annual 
Presentation of Prizes at the Bombay Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute to-night strongly ad- 
vocated manual training in all schools. 

March C. A severo shock of earthquake was 
experienced nt Rangoon nt middiy, the direction 
being from Noith to South and Lasting from five 
to six minutes. 

March 7. The Public Sendee Commission re- 
sumed its sittings at the Secretariat, Bombay, this 
morning. Messrs. Goklnle and Justice Abdur 
Ralum were absent. 

March 8. An interesting lecture was given 
lieforo the Indian Research Soviet}' in Calcutta 
to-d.\y when Rai Sarot Chandra Das Bahadur 
C. I. E., gave an outline of his paper on the 
“ Religious History of Til>et.” 

March 0. Tho Bank of Burma case was to- 
day taken up lieforo Mr. Justice Twomey and o 
jury at the Special Sessions of tho Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

March 10. In replying to tho debate on the 
Address in tho House of Lords, Lord Crewe de- 
fended the methods of the Public Soraico Com- 
mission's enquiry against the attack of the 
London papers. 

March 11. The new Gurernt Railway from 
Kndiad to Kapodvanj wns formally opened to-day 
by I/ely Procter who dro\ e the last key. At 
KnpnJvnnj the opening ceremony took place when 
an address was presented to Sir Henry Procter by 
the citizens of the town. 

Marcb 12. At the meeting held this evening 
at the Corporation Hall, 110101*1}, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Basil Scott, the Cfdrf Justice, it was 
resohrd that the Commercial College to I>e esta- 
blished at Bomlwy lie named after I xml Syden- 
ham. A committee was accordingly foitned to giro 
c fleet to the memorial. 


March 13. A meeting of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council was held this eveuing, the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. F. Rice, Chief Secretary, presiding in the 
absence of H. II. the Lieutenant-Governor owing 
to illness. The Financial Statement for 1913-14, 
was presented. 

March 14. Nawab Sir Salimulla of Dacca has 
to-day addressed a pathetic letter to the Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League, Lucknow, rai- 
ling upon the leaders of his community to bo more 
cautions in their proceedings ns the “star of 
Islam is on the wane." 

' March 15. The Annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University was held this afternoon, H. E. 
Lord Carmichael presiding in tho absence of tho 
Chancellor, the Viceroy, whose telegram of sympa- 
thy and regret w as read by the Vice-Chancellor. 

March ID. In tho House of Commons Mr 
Harold Baker replying to Sir John Rees said that 
the Nicholson Report has not yet l>ecn presented 
to the Government of India and that he was un- 
able to say whether or not recommendations for 
reducing tho British Garrison in India has been 
made. 

March 17. Neaily all the Non-official mem- 
bers of tho Viceroy’s LegD.itivo Council assem- 
bled at the Vieeregal Lodge, Delhi, this morning, 
to congratulate nis Excellency on his complete 
recovery. Lord Ilanlingo responded in feeling 
terms. 

March 18. Them was a very heated discussion 
in the Imperial Council to-day over the Indian 
Compnnies and Conspiracy Bills when tho Ilon'blo 
Sir tiny Fleetwood "Wilson was in the chair. 

March 19. Mr. Harold Baker replying to Sir 
John Rolleston said, in tho House of Commons 
to-day, that the Imperial Government did not 
consider it desirable to narrow the area of choice 
by the exclusion of ex-Indian officials from tho 
currency commission. 

March 20 To-night tho Non-official Members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council gave ft very 
successful dinner party nt Metcalfe Hou«e, Delhi 
to all the Mmilx'ia of Council and ft few other 
guests. It was styled le <l!ner,ht Cons'ilIwi* r ' nl < 
Entente CordtVe. Tho Hon’ble Nflwnb Syed 
Mahomed act cl ns President, and the Ifon'ble 
Mr. A. K. Gbnrnaai nspocret.aiy. Tho function 
wns unique of its kind, And it has been decided to 
hold it annually. 
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India and the War- 

His Highness the Aga Khan writes a notable 
article in a recent issue of the Times of India. Ever 
since the outbreak of the Balkan War, coining as 
it diil shortly after the Tripoli War, the practical 
absorption of Morocco by France, and the possibi- 
lity that Persia might ho gradually brought under . 
Euiopwin protection, the position and the senti- 
ments of the Moslems of India have, with ever in- 
creasing rapidity, becomo extraordinarily difficult, 
sad and unfortunate, “ What can wo do to help 
the Mussulman* of Turkey (" asks Kis Highness, 
The first and foremost duty of every Mussulman is 
to prevent as far as possible suffering and pain 
amongst the hundreds and thousands who have 
been rendered homeless and helpless by the wnr^ 
It would indeed be ft terrible thing for the 
Mussulman* of India, if, through ftny vvadt of effort on 
their part thousands of their brethren iu Turkey died, 
On this point no Mussulman can have any doubt orhesU 
tuion : his duty is clear. He must tend money— as much 
as he can — for the relief of the suffering and the wounded. 

Now we come to the second point, namely, what 
can the Mussulmans of India do for the re- organ i- 
Ration of Tut key, ns a gre.it and independent 
power, after the present war is over ? First of all 
Turkey requires, and must require, a largo loan 
and nothing would show tho sincerity of the Mus- 
sulmans of India in tho interest of. Turkey more 
than tho advancement of four or five million 
pounds to Turkey. The Mussulmans of India arn 
not rich enough and are not in the position to 
spare tlio money. Every penny that Turkey re- 
ceives she must receive in a way that will nssute 
her life in the future. Ilis Highness suggests 
that Turkey should be enabled to get a credit. 
She should borrow for five years either ot five per 
cent, issued at par or a 73 repayable at 100. 

Such ft lose could ha safely subscribed to and safely 
taken by tho Mussulmans of fndi» and while undoubtedly 
it would mean sacrifice, for if the lame capital were embark- 
ed in trade. » {-renter return would be ftecared, yet tb 0 
sacrifice would not be of such a nature as to rum the mi). 
Ilona of India without doing very much for Turkey. The 
credit of Turkey, especially if peace is toon concluded, » 9 
Sufficient and there i* do danger whatever »e to the repay, 
went of the capital in At® years. 

Hut now comes a still more important ques- 
tion, namely, What is to bo the position of Turkey 
after pe ice ? Tho Aga Khan answers tho question 
In tho following manner 
.32 - 


Whatever happens, whatever tho result ot the last 
stages ot this war, Turkey must in the future bo an 
Asiatic Power ; she roust concentrate on Asia. Then 
cornea the greatest ol her prob Jems, o problem of life and 
death to her — whether any Mussulman State la to remain 
ornot. Turkey as an Asiatic Power can lira and thrive 
only if she has the goodwill, friendship and tho support of 
England. England is the only country which has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by a strong Turkey in 
Asia. Aaitia, the routoto India has practically fallen all 
along the Mediterranean into the hands of foreign Powers, 
and should A-iatio Turkey, Syria, Mesapotamia and 
Anatolia beeom i German, French, and Russian, It would 
indeed bo « m »st serious position for England. Apart 
from any que«tio • of sentiment it is to tho interests of 
England th*t Tut key fn Asia should become strong and 
prosperous. 

When the w ar is over, efforts no less sustained 
will be (lemuiido l to help Turkey on her path as 
a great A si i tie Power. 

What an opportunity lies before the Moslems of India 
here ' By our present sacrifices wq can establish an in- 
fluence with the Turkish Government. which will giva 
weight to our aentiments and reprsentatinns at Const- 
antinople. In this way we can ad as the cement which 
will unite these two Empires into an irresistible whole, 
preserving at oneo to Turkey the opportunity of working 
out her destiny in Asia, safeguarding the road to India 
and returning to tho days of the Great Ettchi and Bea- 
ronefleld. If that be the outcome of this unhappy war, 
then we shall find full compensation for the loss of 
Tripoli and Macedonia in the assured future of a great 
Turkey in Asia, firmly united with England, and thus 
both securing her # own destiny and averting from tho 
Empire the danger of either a fresh menaco or of fresli 
responsibilities at the very gates of India." — 

India and Imperial Defence 

Colonel Grey in the February number of tlio 
United Service Magazine, makes an interesting con- 
tribution on the text of India's share in Imperial 
Defenco. Is India to stand apart and not 
heed or be allowed to heed the new calls upon tho 
patriotism of His Majesty’s subjects? 

India has a gi eat deal to do by way of guard- 
ing the enormous stretch of land. But what great 
loss is involved in the starving of Indian activity 
along the naval line! Listen to what Conan . 
Hoyle has to say about the fate of a nation that 
does not guard her shores • — * 

The world is given to the hardy and to the self-deny- 
ing, whilst he who would escape the duties of manhood 
will soon bo stripped of the pride, the wealth, and tho 
power, ^ which are the puzea that manhood brings. 

India’s share in beiring the burden of naval 
defence is one of the problems that are bound to 
claim special notice : — 

Her contribution to naval defence, and (be manner of 
it, are matter* for future consideration if Britain accepts 
national military service, and thus sets free her naval 
strength to gnard the Empire on all the oceans. If she 
„ does oot, then nothing naval that India could do is 
worth considering. 
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older at seventeen or eighteen, know the world more 
thoroughly, hire hid a broader experience in life’s 
trouble!! and sorrow e, are tooro capable of appreciating 
it* plea* ere* mid joys than others in the twenties. I 
think »he should realize fully what the martisge vows 
mean, and the duties and obligations sbesssurnes as a 
wife. 

Many women have man led quite young and haro 
been exceedingly happy. After all the best »ge is when 
you &i e sure you hare met the right man—tho one man 
•io all the woi Id for yen. 

The industrious learner intetrogateshis cones- 
pondent on the question of courtship ns nn insti- 
tution and the dangers to which it may expose 
women. The American correspondent laying 
aside all reserve and conventionality, analyses the 
institution with rare sincerity and freedom : — 
To dreamy idealists who ask for a wholesale 
importation of Western ideals into India, her 
answer may well give pause : — 

Familiarity act* directly on the body rouging emo- 
tions and passion* that should not boarou.nl and played 
upon, that Jt awaken* und stimulates Feelings, in*tmct* 
anil desires that ihould nob be, eare in the inarriago 
estate. 

Given a young man of respectability and true 
manliness, you may be sure the institution is 
not likely to be brought into distepute but of 
such human excellencies, liow small is the share 
in this world 1 

They treat you s« they would «r*»h their sister*, wire*, 
and aweethearts treated by other men. 

That courtship is a delicate process and may 
make a girl’s uun by lock of self-control or man- 
ly reset vo is strongly hinted in this analysis of its 
dangers : — 

There is a great danger in tbe physical proximity ; in 
the demonstration of affections and warm embraces 
which a!o*er often-times bestows bo lavishly upon his 
affianced when alone, for in a moment of excitement be 
may commit an excess that will destroy the self respect 
and purity of the girl, who confided so entirely, so un- 
reservedly in his honor until she stood before him a 
humiliated and injured woman. 

The having counsel with which the genial and 
sympathetic la/ly concludes her survey of the 
problems presented to her for free and honest elu- 
cid vtion is conveyed in the following 

In the first place J am old-fashioned enough to belters 
that hcrae is thep'ace fora woman ; that woman needs 
the borne and the homo needs the woman. I also )>ehors 
that if a girl really teeln attracted towards some particu- 
lar man by qualities that belong to tlio mao himself, by 
his personality and nos by his wealth, his social Btandmg 
or things of that nature that eho ia justifiable in making 
herself as Irresistibly charming and attractive, to that 
particular wan as possible, provided that she practices 
no deception, upon him, i ( es 


The Religious element in Indian Arts- 

Among a number of suggestive ami UM-fuf 
articles in the Mutch number of the Modern 
Jleeiew is a thoughtful one by Mr. It. Mukhcrji 
devoted to nn nnnlj, sis of the religions clement in 
tlio cinftv and industries of India. That Indian 
art should lie inspit oil by religion is no surprise in 
n land wheto nil life is viewed us a sacrament nnd 
where the philosophy of idealism colours tlio 
thoughts of men bo much. Tho idealistic Hindu 
looks upon nrt nud industry as aspects of divinity; 
from Yisvnkurmn the nrtist receives his gifts and 
to that bencGcent deity is his homage paid. Sans- 
krit literatuie is replete with invocations to the 
patron deity of artisans, for artistic inspiration. 

The divine basis of the artbm’s creed Is thus 
set forth : — 

Art thua becomes tlio int'irprctation of tho Absolute 
or I.ovc, not an abstraction but A person, God, and God 
aid* tho artisan in tlio rovelation of ffi* beauty. 

A woikm.an h is to lie vuiiy and keep out of 
woik that he cannot do well or adorn, for to tho 
bungler or the defacer of art there are the terrors 
of lloll. Not infrequently i-, excellence in this 
direction an asset that comes from past births. 
Tho iotus is a symbol of life in Hindu thoughts : 
hence the popularity of the domestic utensil — the 
lota which enshrines tho popularity of the sacred 
lotus. If the Mahomed ms have a partiality for 
the lota, it is for this reason : — 

With the Mahomedang tho lota has been given a spout 
because the Koran ordains that a man shall perform his 
ablutions in running water, and tho water when poured 
oat of tho vessel is considered to bo running water. 

The Hindu nrtiat hat moments of inspiration 
and it is when he has this luminous spiritual in- 
sight, that ho weaves shapes of surpassing loveli- 
ness and beauty. 

The authoi ascribes dec.ulenco iu art to the 
follow ing cause : — 

When religious life becomes dull, a decorative and 
high art becomes a mere reproduction of Conventional 
farms. 

Mythology and temple-worship have again con- 
tributed in no small measure to the evolution of 
Hindu ait : — 


The mcs« igo of the author on this interesting 
piohlem is summed up thus — 
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Constitutional Government in Japan. 

Tho Japan Magazine hailing fiom Little Japan 
nntl serving as a mitror of tilings Jnjwne.se i ightly 
gives tlio place of note to an nrticlc fiom tlio jien 
of count Okunin. Speculation lins lieen life 
among political thinkers and gloomy critics that 
the constitutional government of Japan, being 
not broad-based on peoj'lo’s will and tinning help- 
lessly on the supreme will of tlio Emperor, may 
in process of time stiffen into a despotism and hind- 
er the efficiency of the Japanese as a nation. 
This, however, is an ill-grounded fear : for is tlio 
Government not adjusting itself to the exjwnding 
ideals of tho kingdom! 

The promotion of equal rights, tne weakening of oli- 
garchical tendencies of Government, the influence of 
public opinion, all these aspects of a living nation are 
Bhowing more and more development in Japan. And 
tho future is fraught with hnpe for even a more rapid 
rote of progress than in the past. 

The traces of feudalism that still linger in tho 
Japanese policy, the dread of the growing power 
of tho militarists in Japan, the threatened march 
of Socialism and labour camjxiign, may whisper 
some caution and make one nervous about tho 
future of political progress ih Japan. 

The power of the Demos is mighty. 

In fact the opportunity for the people to participate 
In the Government is so universally open, that should we 
be afflicted with a suffragette propaganda, there would 
be some possibility of their getting the upper hand. If 
oui authorities would but exercise thejnselvea more ac- 
tively in the reformation of vices 1 believe there is the 
brightest future before constitutional government in 
Japan. 

All anxiety regarding the pi ogress of Japan 
should bo atnn end when it is lemembeml liow 
powerful is the hold of the Emperor on the people 
and how dexoted and ie\ ere nt ini the people 
arc towards their Emperor. Their nlisolute sur- 
render into the hands of their monarch is vividly 
described in tho following; — 

We detest argument and squabble, and tiust to tbo 
Throne, the centi e of all authority. The sacred charac- 
ter of tho Imperial person wields a purifying Influence 
over the restless multitude, calming its irritation and 
calling for its best side. In tho ultimate outcome, if any 
serious trouble should occur, the people would not 
trust wholly to a mere, constitution, but to the Emperor 
of whose will nil laws, including the constitution, arc an 
expression. There H nothing Japan cannot do when the 
sovereign secs At to intervene. This gives the people 
ample confidence and smooths tr.o way over many a diffi- 
culty. This peisonal magnetism of the Emperor over 
the cation, to which all activity, all opinion and 
enterprise 11 aohject, places Japan in a position of ad- 
vantage over another countries. 


The French and Eastern Cul'ure. 


The January number of the J'ajpuC Herald lias 
on inteiChting paper on the influent© of Eastern 
Culture in France. Tho writer begins with an 
cxjircssion of admiration for tho great antiijuity 
of oriental civilization and culture. Then follows 
a comparison between tlio English and French 
traits. Tlio English arc essentially businessmen : 
but Franco is tho palladium of art and literature. 
England and India have been intimately connected 
with each other these many dec. ides and yet 
England knows little of the heart of India. 

Had there been a French oerupalion of India, Paris 
would hiTebeoomo a centre of Eastern art. The min 
m the street in France, being of a lees matter-of-fact 
turn of mind than in England, is far more interested io 
literature and art. Ho will enjoy long essays, in hie 
morning paper ihat would appear devoid of all interest 
to the Englishman of coriesponding class. And this 
teems as a sign that had France been in closo and con- 
stant touch with India, Indian Mrt would have penetrated 
into French national life, whilo this remains an excep- 
tion for the cute in England. 

Even at present, tho writer thinks, that Fans 
knows more of India and her inner life tlinn the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian administrator. 
The artistic instincts of the Frenchman know no 
bounds. 

Things being as they are, there is at present in Paris, 
perhaps, more interest in India, from a purely artistic 
standpoint, than is the case in London. Unfortunately, 
most Indians have little or no knowledge of French, and 
a diffeience of language forms an artificial but insupera- 
ble barrier against mutual mtercoinse on intellectual 
grounds. Lectures given in French, in D *ns, on Indian 
philosophy, religion and art would at oneo arouse a deep 
and widespread interest. 

The fascination of the East in a thing alive and 
tangiblo with the French as it never could be- 
come with the English because, says the writer, 
of the Latin Element that creates all tho differ- 

Quite ns much in social life ns in nrt and lite- 
rature has Fiance stood nloof from the English 
and other peoples of Europe. Her ideal and 
womanhood is essentially oriental. Says tho 
waiter : — , 

If wo consider the stilus of woman, we seethe French 
arc distinctly Orientals m their conception, in that she 
reigns but never governs. Little is thought of her 
right*, and much of her influence. Sho is the charmer 
and inapirer of men’s actions, So it comes to pass 
that, although Franco r lay be commercial, sho Is never 
commercial enough to forget, with all her Western 
modernism, that the light comes from the East. 
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The Building of the New Delhi. 

Mr. Hav ell's" masterly and criliwl contri- 
bution in the Jaiafie Quarterly Ileview on ‘The 
Building of New Delin' deserves to be studied with 
cuu by British statesmen who have in the 
planning of the new capital n sacred trust to fulfil 
as well as by Indians who would welcome with joy 
the \ ipws of one who is a deep and genuine loser 
of Indian Art and India. 

The project of the new capital is one of far- 
reaching import and touches high and grave issues 
not only of art but of policy. A great deal of 
‘pernicious nonseii'o' that is talked about the 
subject, the amusing kittle of styles with which 
the empire Jt.m lieen ringing, lo.se their serious- 
nesK when it is borne in mind that most of those 
to whom the destinies of Indian architecture are 
committed have not wired to loarn the rudiments 
of the Art-language of Indit. Conceptions of 
Art imbibed fiom Kensington 01 llloomsburg 
may evoke a Wnoliitigton-HliiVyoii wait or a 
glorified Whito-Ilall but it will not lio expicsxivo 
of the genius and traditions of Indian Art. 

To those who ary anxious to minder Indnn 
artistic grace by the Itenaissnnco style, here is 
'the writer’s warning, not to lietd whnh would bo 
narrowness of vision and betrayal of tmst , — 

Pul to the credit tide of the Indian account the value 
to India of a great impetus to Ind.an art and craft, and 
dohlt lo the Renaissance building account the injury 
vouch the process wifi inflict upon India- the moral, 
ir.toUectua], and material damages. 

Anothci school of Art experts consider the 
claims of Indo-KarsmilC style us paramount nrxl 
swear by the mime of IYrgu-«on, who misses to 
notice that Moghul architecture is not exotic but 
it progesrive development of the Indian style. 

If nny theie l»» that chtririi the delusion that 
British impeitil j.tvstigonill suller hy adopting the 
Indian National style, let them quad under this 
scathing assertion of the iritic — 

Th# (lorrmniHil of India l» Butali fiorernmenl, but 
Great Britain is responsible to tie civilized world that 
•he doe* not ignorantly or wantonlr destroy the gre*t 
Intellectual and »rti»tifl inheritance which India now 
pos»e*vc*, not onlv in her splendid ancient monuments, 
but in the skill of her inasler-crattamea. The new Delhi 
is not for European a only, neither was (be Delhi 
Durbar. 

fit whit spirit the question of New Delhi 
uu hi tec t nr<* should be f ued, is stated in lingtngo 
pregnant With feeling by Mr. IKvill 

Inn .Vi ir />■ Mi architect-ifc should bo debated, not as 
a question of taste or Style, but a« a msttee of right 
conduct and wise 'policy. The Greek (esthetic, which 
wo profess to follow, tiache* that if art b»s a wrong 
ethical basis it rests upon a false amt unsafe foundation. 
Me are truitees for India's intellectual and material 


possession ; we have Imperial pledges to fulfil. India, 
the real India, needs a Renaissance other own art. Is 
it consistent with British justice and British honour to 
spend Indian revenues only for the good of British art 
and Biitish trade ? Whatever the Renaissance may 
mean to us, it means only one thing in India — tho ruin 
of fndian craftsmanship, the intellectual imporensh- 
ment of tlio educated classes, and tho Strangling 
Indian art. 

If British statesmen know how to base their 
rule in India on the people's will, on its noblest 
traditions, on the genuine love nnd regard of tho 
Indian princes, they' will not consent to the 
travesty of Indian ait that the Building Commis- 
sion have appro v ed of 

The building of the Imperial Capital «t Delhi thus 
places in the hands of tho Goveiment a mighty and 
beneficent instrument, by whose aid the Government 
can, 'if it choose*, direct and regulate tho courno of 
Indian Unity along tiaditional line*, and also realize 
in its favout an enormous accession of popular good- 
will." 

A new Delhi built in this way, with the whole-heaited 
co-opcratiou of the Indian Primes and the Indian people, 
would be a more worthy capita J of the emp‘ro than *>>y 
British man can aliow, however admirable Uiat might be 
»n iti own iv* y It would pro vo that Indian end jjrititJi 
Imperial intei e*U aro not aniagooistio, but really and 
truly identical. The new city would arouse r.o bitter 
feelings, but recall the happiest associations of the older 
ones, and appeal to the mi igmaiion of India as a symbol 

of British justho and I our, and a monument of tho 

wisdom of British (mpeiial policy. In tins way Europe 
would gire India ol I >t best, and use both for he r own 
and India's advancement, all the lesouicea of Indian 
culture and practical experience. 


India and the Navy 


Mr Oliver Biinbridge writes on “Judin and 
the Navy ” to tho “ Empire Magazine,” nml ob~ 
nerves. “ An emergency has come, and I under- 
stand tint the I’nnees of Indi.i would like to evi- 
dence their patriotic devotion by making a volun- 
tary offer of Dreadnought* to the British Empire, 
which is not only a masterful stroke of statesman! 
ship, but a stern rebuke to tliot-e who are re h - 
porisible for tho state of inefficiency to which the 
N.tvy lux been allowed to drift through blindness 
and stupidity. 


“Tho proposal has not reached a concrete sta-e 
at pre-ent, but Thaknr Shii Jeaarajsinghji Scrso- 
dn, a member of the Maliaranv of Udaipur's 
f unify, who diseased it -with mo in July of list 
je.ir, fwN lli.tt tiie miring of .£-{,000,000 «iJf j*, 
ai.enxy mvUor ns the I'.inres are thoroughly 
chvemu* of the d inger whi< h cunfionts the E m - 
pirw of which India forms the vital 3 ' Jia 

l’rinces, who have lioth the derire nnd tho ’means 
to make the prm-enfc.fion, will not ask the neonle 
of their States to contribute one anna.” ** P 
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India’s Demand for Mass Education. 

Of the Urge body of thought mul criticism in 
recent journalistic literature, the Rev. Mr. Hay- 
thornthw.iito's thoughts on Elementary Education 
in India in the January number of The East and 
the llesf cliim special attention. 

The education il problem is the crux of the 
bituition in India and of all problems that con- 
front Rritfch statesmanship in India, none is more 
difficult or urgent than this. M.aos-ignorancc is 
the greatest danger of India and Lord Curzon's 
educational policy sought to rectify the defect of 
the old educational scheme, by building up educa- 
tion not from the top but from tlie bottom, not 
by malving it a monopoly of tho piiaileged few but, 
by bringing it down into the street and the hut. 
Mr. Ghokale, with lais clear inright into the needs 
of tho ages and conscious of the growing influence 
of tho humanitari in, democratic, and industrial 
movements, spoke tho a iew of the country and has 
started his groat ende arour to break dow n allite- 
. rtacy in the lanl. Tho Got eminent booune olive 
totbo new situation and have pledged themselves 
to second tho efforts of India’s great patriot. 

In tho hurry anil cntliuM am of the ago tho 
wanting given by history may go unheeded — 

1/Ct Us not incur the moral reaponsibility of having 
deliberately built up a future nation of secular-minded 
materialists, with a dull nod sordid outlook — when we 
might hire built up a nation of enthusiastic idealnta, 
inspire J vrith divine love, and finding their blessedness 
In the service cf humanity, as the most practical exprea- 

Tho depressed cli«se* of India whom 4 tho 
llnihmin chinipion ' eeeks to uplift have for long 
l*'cn the care of the Missionary in India The mis- 
sionary writer naturally is anxious to win them 
for Christ and confirm them more and more in the 
ways of the Faith. In nearly two thirds of tho 
primary school* of India, Christian instruction is 
nlroidy gi'Cn. Tlie mi"ionary 1 ibourers nsh for 
tn education on a Clu istian Li*r-. Christianity 
has prove l her religious fitness for lifting huma- 
nity from depths of degradation and LarliarUm to 
a life of r<>l{-ro«poct and moral dignity Mr. 
Giikhah'** propas-al is liable to one great rriticism. 
Ho is not insistent on a religious Ions for primary 
education, which males one nervous aliout tho 
future of mass education. The writer therefore 
tv-ks for perim— ivc aa-eof n ligaous instruct inns in 
the primary wliinls 

It the latter pili'y bo adopted, tliere stoutl lie a fair 
firM in which the three great religions in India could 
alow their real, and give practical proof ef their atality 
to deal with aesli’hiult » problem as that of bringing 
about the moral and tptritual regenera ton of these 


ignoraut and debased classes. If, in the practical work- 
ing ol such a policy, it shall so happen that the religious 
teaching should lend more and more to fall into the 
hand* of Christian missionaries, it will, to my mind, be 
bo much the better for tlie future of India. 

Id any case, in course cf time, these animistic classes 
are bound to be absorbed by one or other of the three 
great religions now in India, and, if this is to be so, it 
is only right that it should bo Christianity. 

Tho Christian woikers naturally look forward 
with hope towards the widening of tho church, 
and the advent of the Kingdom of God, with tho 
bright prospects opened out by the new educa- 
tional policy. 


A Plea for a united Indian Press. 

In the January manlier of the Monthly Eer!ew 
Mr. Sunil ini llaja advances a plea for the unifi- 
cation of the Indian Press. With a view to secure 
greater efficiency and promote tho welfare 
of tho country a demand of this kind may savour 
of the dreamy ideal but as the consolidation of tho 
Press means the power and prestige of the nation, 
attempts should bo made to ensitmo achievement. 

Tho Imli via press has according to tho journal- 
istic critic the follow ing defects . 

It n too controversial to hr of any use. I may cren »»y 
th»t » sret'ou of on- press is too provokingly critical, 
indulging in absurd exposures and cr'tieism. The party 
spirit of the HVrirrn press has been throughly imitated, 
but without that critical faculty which is tho v«ry 
essence of party warfare. 

The need for a united press is enforced by tho 
strong arguments convey ed in - , 

You are to find nut tome foundations on which you can 
base tins unit*. This it not k d'fliouit task for, divided 
a* ire in in language anrf religion tr» are one and the 
same in political aspirations, sons of tho same land that 

gave in birth united firmly and ateadfastly in our devotion 

to our Motherland. We have one land, one Clorernnicnt 
and onlv one international development. Wo are a com- 
posite whole born in tl e cradle of India, nurtured in her 
bo*om and destined to flndbur grave in her. TliO pchfical 
interests never run counter but Dow in tiniaon and are 
ali-embra-ing These are tho foundations on winch you 
are to buildup the Tresa. l,et our ideals be clcarty » n ^ 
lu-illv enunciated ; let onr plans of operation bo » n 
describ'd. These will form the in a ionic symbol of 
rreoj7uf/ion. Tho Pres« of India will dni» exhibit this 
• go and eoiivcy the patent msrk of Indian Nationalism— 
national development. There is not the shglitrstoustiflea- 
tmifor ii* in India, in keep aloof from this idosl «f 
unity — the fund amen la! tretd nf fbo Pres*. 

Tin- writri mklnKM's the very neoe mij wnrn- 
ing that if Indian new*pn|*'re ilo not strength- 
en then. mUcs they me li ,l,l t . to Is- strangled l>y 
the common enemy of tjieii .nepitntions. 
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Inventing in India. 


Classics and the Indian Service. 


There never was a timo when inventing offered 
more inducement to the inventor than the pre- 
sent, says the Indian Textile Journal. 

The imports of machinery snd hardware were never 
10 large; agricultural methods ardor the fostering care 
of a special department btp rapidly changing ; the motor 
car has over- ran the land and furnished occupation to 
thousands of drivers, builders and repairers. The elec- 
trical transmission of power i* known from Cabut and 
Cashmere to the extreme aouth of India, and the reign 
of the steam-engine, aa prime mover, is seriously men- 
aced by the internal combustion motor. 

Never was the handicraftsman in »uoh great demand, 
and, in proportion aa this demand incrc*scs,the need for 
labour-saving appliances bocomes more insistent. 

India depends now and will continao for many 
years still to depend, on Eiirojie for the work of 
tho machinery required in the country, hut thero 
nro many things imported fi ora abroad that could 
and should lie made here. 

There is again n great misconception regarding 
the work of inventing. It is supposed that insti- 
tutions for the study of t^e sciences will quicken 
tho Intelligence of tlie Young Indian until ho 
astonishes tho world with his profound originality 
ami renders the country completely independent 
of outside help. This is not the case, however. 

What ia mont remarkable about the onginshtv thst 
result* la inventions is the small amount of scientific 
knowledge possessed by the bulk of inventors. The 
jns'hcmstioal mind, so much esteemed in India. i* singu- 
lar^ hsrrcn of Inrention During twenty year* of 
exp erionre in procuring patents of Indians, we doubt if 
tiro per cent, of our clients had been to any golmol ol 
science. For the greater part thay were workmen, 
earning wages, or >msl) masters who had risen from the 
tanks. They weremnstlv men who had worked among 
certain machines or appliances, in which they had ob- 
served defrets or possibilities of improvement, and by 
dint of studying the process or the movement, they suc- 
ceeded in devising the alteration that increased the effi- 
ciency or cuJuirn. 

Tho paper then suggests various directions in 
which any now and skilful invention will ho of 
value in the present condition of India, The 
following c nit ion is also given which must hoof 
advantage to every inventor 

It la on fy prudent to secure a r«w invention as quick tv 
at possible, hut too great haste in depositing an imperfect 
Idea at tho patent oflmo mar result In suggesting to an 
outsider the Ides thst was larking in tho hastily com- 
pleted patent Il ls well also thst the inventor should 
enquiro into the history of similar inventions, so at to 
lesrn, while it I* yet time, if he hssheen anticipated by 
soma ether person. The inventor is fortunate who is his 
own manufacturer, that is tossv who is already engaged 
in a similar line of work, for his market is already pro- 
vuled, otherwise ho may have much troobtein disposing 
advantageously of his notion. 


A novel and interesting plea for the study of 
the classics is to bo found in the January number 
of the Comhill Magazine. Under the title of 
“Kew Lamps for Old,” Mr. 0. G. Chavenix 
TYench relates his experience ns an administrator 
in India. Liko all his contemporaries, he had 
been brought up on classical studies without any 
clear idea of tlieir \ nine. But in India all was 
changed. “ Mythology is the very air ono breath- 
es,” lie says, “and, tliinly disguised, the gods 
and goddesses of ancient Greece meet one at 
every turn of the road.” “In truth ho finds a 
great reward in India who has been content to 
tread the stony road lending, through Gradus and 
Principia, to a degree in the Humaner Letters.” 
Mr. Trench gives many interesting details, and 
he wondeis if the product of the modem side curt 
ever find the same delight in Indian life that ho 
1ms done. “ C.ui he e\ cr meet a Conic Section 
faring along the road, and if he did, would he ho 
any happier for it? ” 

The Message of Hope for India- 
Mr. E. B. Havell writes to the Deceinlierniiro- 
bci of tiie Xinelf«.>th Century and After an 
interesting article on “ Tho Message of Ifopo for 
Ihdia." Mr. Havell remarks - 


Though in the last few years tho existence of hand- 
weaving aa an industry has been officially lcrognieed, 
tfe mam object of tho few technical experts now em- 
ployed in Government Service has been to b-.cak up tho 
rilUge industry entirely by organising large hand facto- 
ncs to compete with it. and to divert tho grants origi- 
nally intended for instrnclion in hand weaving to relievo 
the managers of power-loom mills from the necessity of 
training their own technical assistants. 


a mi in ii rnsntunons 

and methods on the part of teehnicnl experts 
should no longer bo rogirded ns a passport for 
advancement in the public service. The pathway 
for successful careers in all branches of the arts 
and crafts should !*■ made clear for Indian youth 
by the removal of the insuperable obstacles now 
placed on their way by tlie traditions of the Pub- 
lic Works an.l Education Depsi tments and by tho 
organisation of the Anglo-Indian Unit emties. 

The time has gone, by Since departmental.*™ had whit 
stand* for Indian public opinion on its aid* in 17 . 
contempt for Jnd..„ r„h„re. To thoughtful Indian, 
the allurements nf Western civilisation have lost S 
lC»"tC~ m °; o' 0 (whose number ia 

and discos tent. 01 potent cause of sedition 
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Leo Tolstoi* 

The above is the subject of a critical and in* 
spiring study it) the March number of the Th eo- 
sophist by II. Pissarcff. The fntieie analyses with 
profound psychological inright the elements of 
the greitness of the sage and succeeds in dernoh- 
strating that his ideals had their source in the 
human soul ami not meiely embodied in the 
material outward life. Tolstoi strove to attain 
order, beauty, and harmony all his life. This 
search filled him with a profound Faith in ihe 
source of the Win Id’s* Life. Inspired by this 
large faith, ho lived fora gicat aim — to live for 
all the world and not for himself alone. 

The writei traces the de\ elopment of nat'onal 
consciousness from age to age and shows how tho 
epoch represented by Tolstoi was chuwcteiised by 
a steady faith in Clod and a rigorous worship of 
the conscience even amidst tho d xrkctt trills and 
deepest distresses. The Aryan religion had unity 
for its foundation anil emphasised their intui- 
tional faculty — the faculty of looking inward and 
seeking absorption in God. With the dawn of 
Semitic ci\ ilizntion came the personal element — 
when tho rigour and wal of the young nations 
evolved systems that Bought to strengthen the 
individual against the hampering limitations of 
Goveinmenth. The aim of human life h is been 
to exalt tho material at tho expense of the 
spiritud in human Life. 

We ahull see that the pioneers of civilisation who gave 
a dcQnito colouring to their epoch all accomplished the 
sumo mission : the rooting of min') consciouncss in tho 
entirely earthly, the tearing it awav fiom the unseen 
worlds, tho incarnating of abstract ideas in tho most 
concrete forms. 

Western cult ure has made this very necessary nml 
useful contribution to tho wot Id’s progress. 
But it has reached its culminating point nml 
along these lines no fm tlier progress is possible. 
But humanity is not to mark time : it must 
mo\e on and not stagnate. A new spirit, a fresh 
breath should pass o\cr the face of material 
' culture. What is this new stage ? 

This new stage will be n spiritual con»f»"ousur»» 
guided by the law of lore ; it will bring spiritual teaching 
Into scieiiio, freedom into religion, mutual help and 
brotherhood into »o:i*l Me. n»> versa) disarmament and 
a union nt nations. The tipio for its corning does not 
depend on outward events, but on the consciousness of 
too»e who create earthly life ; and the nation which wi'l 
walk at the bead of all the other nation* will ho the one 
in wlv'ch tnia spiritual coni donations shall awaken first. 

Tills toi is the n post Ip of this new spirit — this 
new discovery of the human soul, — tho national 


spirit — that is nerer satisfied but is ever restless, 
6eeking for frerii expressions and incarnation. 

In tho following stirring wortK of the writer 
is tevealed to us tins heart of ToKtoi a** it throbbed 
with sympathy for humanity, and the secret of 
his tremendous hold over the soul of man :• — 

Hu word* sound as a mighty ringing of the bells cf 
faith in the undying beauty of man, “If people only acted 
a* heart and mind require, all the misfortune* which 
cause so much suffering to humanity all over the world 
would find their ending." This capacity— even amid 
darkness— to look unwaveringly at the light shining 
before him, and relentlessly celling othei a to this light, 
this absorption of his entire soul by tho one great idea 
i« prccise’y what gives him such * power over tho soul 
of man. 

The Hindu Nationalism. 

The first number of tlm l I inti it Review contains 
a very throughtful and suggestive paper on 
Hindu Nationalism from the pen of the Editor,. 
Mr. Bepin Chundra Pal. The writer says that 
Hindu culture has a distinct and valuable contri- 
bution to offer to the world -culturo and which 
the European illumination of the eighteenth cen- 
tury cm not supply. 

Exchange of goods has slowly and imperceptibly been 
leading up to the exchange of thoughts and ideas bet- 
ween the most distant and divergent peoples of the 
world. As a i e-suit, modern humanity i* passing through 
strange and mighty transformations aucli as, perhaps, 
the world had never yet seen or known. And the con- 
fusion seems to many people almost chaotic. 

To work lomo sort of a practically permanent order 
out of this con Hict and confusion, is a universal pro- 
blem to-day. It faces all the peoples of the earth. 

The study of Hindu civilization does not imply 
neglect of other and foreign cnhiuva. 

Even as advocates of Hindu culture and Hindu civili- 
sation, we cannot, therefore, consistently with the 
teachings of Hinduism itself, refuse to admit thatour 
culture and civilisation represent only a part of univer- 
sal human culture and civilisation, and at their best, 
have so far rendered onty a few notes of tl.at universal 
humanitv uhieli includes all the different races and cul- 
tures of the world. 

The Hindu culture stands, snys the writer, 

I. Ideally, for — 1. Hindu Nationalism 2. Fede- 
ral Internationalism. 3. Universal Federation. 

II. Practically, — for 1. The preservation of the 
distinctive genius and character of Hindu culture 
civilisation, 2. The Promotion of sympathetic ana 
reverent study of other world-cultures represented in 
the composito life of modern India, and the Cultivation 
of the spirit of mutual understanding and helpful co- 
operation with them. 3. The Continuance of tho 
British connection th-ough the gradual budding up of 
a Federal Constitution for the present Association called 
the British Empire, a Federation in which India and 
Egvpt shall bo equal co-psrtners of Qrest Britain with 
Ireland and the British Colonies. 4. Tho Advance- 
ment of Universal Federation. 

In a word,— For Ood, Humanitv, and the Mother-Laud. 
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Indians in the Services- 

VIEWS OP 

The Bombay Presidency Association. 

Tho Bombay Presidency Association has, ever 
since its foundation in 1884, following in the 
footsteps of the Bombay Association and tho 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
consistently maintained that tho holding of 
simultaneous examinations in India and England 
was the only practical and statesmanlike solu- 
tion of the problem of carrying into effect 
the policy dictated by tho highest political 
wisdom and demanded by tho fullest require- 
ments of efficiency in tho administration of India. 
English statesmanship never showed its sound- 
ness, sobriety, and wisdom better than when by 
Section 1 7 of the Statutes 3 and 4 William N. 0. 
85 it emphatically declared that “ No native of 
the said territories noi any natural born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason 
only of bis religion, place of bii th, descent, colour 
or any of them, be disallowed from holding any 
place, office or employment under the said Com- 
pany." The Court of Directors, in forwarding a 
copy to tho Government of India, said “that the 
meaning of the enactment we take to bo that there 
shall be no governing caste in British India, " which 
is, how o\ er, what is really aimed at in all the multi- 
form contentions of Anglo-Indians when they 
oppose in a variety of ways and for a vnriety of 
leasons tho equal admission of Indians to tho Civil 
Service. In 1853 and 1858 (16 and 17 Vic. C. 
105 and 21 and 22 Vic. C. 103) tho system of 
nomination nnd patronage was abolished and the 
Indian Civil Service was tin own open to competi- 
tion among all natural born subjects of Ifer 
Majesty. Thus was tho policy of the full nnd equal 
status of Indians for admission to the Civil Semico 
of their country solemnly and deliberately declared 
by tho Peoples; Parliament of England. That policy 
was in a time of great stress and strain again 
solemnly prod limed by the mouth of the Queen- 
Empress in 1858, and tho pledges then given hive 
lioen ns solemnly confirmed by the mouth of His 
late Imperi vl Majesty Edward VII and by his son 
our present illustrious Sovereign. The same 
policy is no less demanded by the requirements 
of real efficiency than it is by political wisdom. 
Good deal is being said, as it has been said before, 
that it is essential that Indian administration 
33 , 


should bo carried on what are denominated 
• English lines,’ but it is equally essential to rcaliro 
that thorough efficiency can never bo scouted 
without a thorough and conipleto blending of 
Indian knowledgo. Few Englishmen are capable 
of realizing liow seriously and hopelessly English 
officials aro, pnrticalnry in the higher adminis- 
trative posts, handicapped in tho proper and effi- 
cient discharge of their work — revenue, judicial, 
legislative and executive — for want of that close, 
intimate, and personal knowledge of tho people 
of tho country, their ways, circumstances, and 
habits of thought, which cornea intuitively to a 
native. Tho only remedy for avoiding the evils 
of a one-sided administration by Englishmen alono 
is to associate in the Civil Service both Indians and 
Englishmen on a basis of absolute equality with- 
out any distinction or differentiation in the modo 
of i ecmitment which must carry with it a sense 
of inferiority. 

With regard to tho capacity of Indians, it is 
al reaily acknowledged in tho fact that competition 
is open to thorn in tho present examinations held 
in England. It may, however, be as well pointed 
out that tho report of tho Public Service Com- 
mission (188G-87) distinctly admits that “the 
evidence tendered before the Commission is to 
the effect tliat the Native gentlemen who have upto 
the present time succeeded in gaining appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service through the channel 
of English competition have performed their 
duties to tho satisfaction of their superiors and have 
generally proved themselves to be efficient in tho 
service of the State. Fiom this view tho Com- 
mission secs no reason to dissent and it further 
believes that the Native Covenanted Civilians 
appointed in England are as a class superior both 
in education and ability to those persons who hnvo 
been selected in India under the provisions of tho 
Statute of 1870.” It should he noted that the 
former gained their appointments in open com- 
petition, whilo the Latter were nominated by tho 
different local Governments. Tho Table given by 
tho Commission of Indian Civilians discloses such 
names as those of the late Komesh Chander Dutta, 
Satyendra Tagore, Sir K. G. Gupta and other dis- 
tinguished Indians, Itisoftcn said by Anglo-Indian 
witnesses that Indians are not fit for admission to 
the higher Civil Service, bccauso they me essen- 
tially inferior to Englishmen in character and 
moral equipment. Rut it is well to bear in mind 
that this is a picture drawn by Englishmen of 
themselves in vague words which admit of very 
little verification. Most of tho great Englishmen 
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win) know Indians Howdy ami intimately Imft 
borne generous tivdinwmy to tlm nmml qn ilifiri- 
tions ol llllluilN. It must also Im) lOIIIOHlboiOll 
tint tho contrary opinion cannot lm onisMcted n.s 
bused upon fair experience in ronw»qiu*ncii of tlio 
practical exclusion of Imliun from tlm higher 
a<l mini strath o posts from 18‘>3 ilownwimh, Tlm 
Association submits tint there is re illy no reason 
to quest ion 1 he moral < ip icily of Indian* for tin* 
highest anti most responsible nAurinistiatUe vunt. 
It were well to iPinemlmr that Mr. Uoliei t Iym o 
(aftoi wards Lo»d Sheiluooko) «. ii<l in tlm ilelnles 
outheli’ilii Hill of 1853 on this very subject of 
competitive examinations tint theio was “ n Hoso 
connexion botween tlio moral anil iniolketiul 
qualities of tho human mini!.” 

The Association fmtlier l>cgs to point out that 
when it is said tint Englishmen alone can main- 
tain Indian administration on English lint's, the 
fact is tint Englishmen in India mo generally 
strictly opjiospil to follow English lines, in lndun 
administration. The Revenue administration 
is largely not based on English lines; the majo- 
rity of English Civil Servants would Jiho to le- 
movo tho decision of most civil questions from 
judicial tribunils to oxccutivo olliccis. They am 
always contending tli it Criminal Justice should bo 
administered in a rough and ready wav by 
executive oflicors without the wifogu ird of judicial 
ptoceduro and rules of evidence. What Nil James 
Frtr-James Stephen sard in tlio chapter on Legis 
lation under Lord Mayo, in Iluntei h life of tli it 
"Viceroy, still holds good with regard to tho 
average Anglo-Indian Civilian : — 

“ Many persons object not so much to any particular 
laws, as to the Government of tho country by law at all. 
They h&ro an opinion which I bavo in soma instances 
heard very distinctly expressed by persons of hiph 
authority, that the state of things throughout India is 
such that law ought in all cases to be overridden by 
what is called equity, in tho loose popular senso of tho 
word. That the Courts of Justice ought to deoido not 
merely whether a given contract has been msdo and 
broken, but whether it ought to have been made, and 
whether its branch was not morally justifiable. In short, 
that there Ou^ht to bo no law at all in the eountiy as far 
aa natives are concerned, but that in 07crj instance, tho 
District Officers ought to decide according tn their own 
notions, subject only to correction by their superiors 


" Id tho second place, it is a favourite doctrine with 
persons who hold this opinion that tno Government of 
India posvesscs tho absolute power of the old native 
states subject only to surh limitations as it has chosen 
to impose upon itself by espies* law. That every now 
. n on II m general powers oT 

liminisb them, and Uiat them 
s possible, in order that tho 
over may bo maintained at a 


Government and 
ought to bo as f. 
vigour of tlio exe 


“Nothing struck mo more In my intercourse with 
I ml nil civilians, thin tliumaiimr in which tho senior 
in*, inhere of the serin o maned to look l ns tin lively upon 
lawyers nf all kind* «i their natural eiioiuierf, and ujtoo 
law as a mysterious power, tlio special function of which 
was to prevent, or at all events to embarrass and retard, 
anytniug like vigorous executive action. I was once 
discmsii'g with a military officer of high rank, and in 
high civil employ, tno provision* cf a li II for putting 
certain criminal tribes in the Notth-West proiincc* 
under polko supervision. tVlicn I showed lirn the 
power* which it coi.f. rrr l upon executive ..fliciis.be 
Nitld. * It is quite a new idea to mo that tho law e*n be 
anything but ft rhe. k to tlio executive power.* ” 

If, however, what is meant liy administration 
on Engli-h linns if. tlio application of pi ina’ples 
.Iciliuiil from tho iiiostndvuneod education and ml* 
tme and the progressive experience derived from 
all ages and dimes, then English education will 
qualify Indians to apply them to Indian admini- 
stration tinder the grading stattOT.wiv.ddp of V.wg- 
land .as well a*, jK-rhaps better tlun Englishmen 
hampia-od hy tho bias and prejudices engendered 
hy lielonging to the ruling race. 

Tlie Association therefore holds that politiral 
wisdom ns well as admiuistnitivo efliciency liotli 
requite the eqiiil association of Indiana in tho 
highest |Kists of the administration and that that 
nssocitlion should lie on tho Fame hisls of com- 
petition a* at present in tho caso of examinations 
for icciuitmcnt to the Servico held in England. 
Foi that purpose, thero is no other courso Open 
hut to hold a simultaneous comjictition, l>oth in 
Etiglmd mil India, for there would be no equality, 
unless the facilities and opportunities were equal 
m the ca.se of Indians as that of Englishmen. 

Tho principles and methods of nomination and 
pclcction in various ways and forms have been 
tried and found wanting. It was contended at 
the time of passing Sec. C of tlio Statute of 
1870 that nomination nnd selection by Europeans 
of natives could not lend to tlio evil of patronage 
anil jobbery, as tho relations between them 
were of a different character from those in 
which patronage and jobbery could flourish. The 
Duke of Argyll) contended during tho passage of 
tho Hill in the House of Lords that there was no 
risk wliitoverof the Government of India being 
influenced by political jobliery oi family nepotism. 
In a paper road before o meeting of the llomhny 
H ranch of tlm Eist India Association by tlie 
President of this Assooi if ion, this view' was strong- 
ly confrovei ted, nnd experience has proved that 
patronage ami joblii-ry can insidiously penetrate 
even in the editions of Anglo- 1 ndi ins ami Na- 
tives in this coiniti y. At tlie time of tho appoint- 
ment of tlm last Public Service Commission, Dr. 
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‘SVoi'Unorth, then Principal of Klpkni'vtono Cnllego 
described tin* working of tiio Ktiles mulcr tho 
Statute of 1870 2n «t litter to tho Fall Mall 
Gazette ns follows : — “ TJio pcopla Mow beleotol aro 
in nudity representative^ as litfclo of tlio aristo- 
cracy as of tlio intelligence of tlio conntiy. Tltey 
nromeinlwis of tfsjiectabto families who happen to 
enjoy tlio favour of sonio ulueilnl ollicitl — a 
Secretary to (lovei ament, a Member of (Jon util or 
a Polico, Commissioner. In this Picsiilency, a 
College education an«l .in University dogiee iqq»c ir 
to ho reg.mled as positive disqualifications for 
selection. A young man of independent eh irac- 
ter and high talents cannot now hope to enter 
tho Civil Service by competition and ho his 
generally no wish to cntei it by tho Ixick- 
iloor of favour. Everyono ngiin who knows 
India, also knows liow far the official woild hero 
appreciates the independence of educated natives 
and whit chincos it is willing to givo thorn. 
J)efcronti.»l ignorance, coneih dory manners, and 
a plentiful absence of originality and lmlopcud- 
enco arc now, aiu| will always Ixs at a pro- 
minium!” It is ono of tho most deplm able facts 
in tho relations of Anglo-Indians and the natives 
of this country, that oven tlio be*fc intentiomd 
ami least prejudiced among tho fonner have a 
rooted dislike to tlio ed non ted men among tho 
litter, possibly hoc *use they pie*s too do-cly on 
tlicii heels. T/io discontented [{.A. 1m boon and 
still is tho cherished b!t* nou'o of most Anglo 
Indians. From this experienre, the Associitinn 
is stiongly opposed to the tuiivil in any rii ipo 01 
fomi of the methods of nomination and selection 
with all their phusible combination for tho 
recruitment of the Indim Civil Servuc. 

This Association dosites to emphasi/o that ques- 
tions of propoitionito 1 cpresontation of cl is.se s 
nnd communities hive no room in tho problem 
of tho f.iir and oqciil rcuiiitrnenfcs of tho Civil 
Service of the best and most efficient members 
amongst Englishmen and 1 minus. Tlio door of 
entrance can only bo ol>cn to merit, from what- 
ever quarter it can be supplied. It is open to all 
•communities to advance in ednr lUoiijiiul nifftiroso 
as to hold tlicii own in tlio general compcti thin. 
Tliis Ah*omtion earnestly dcpi crates all endea- 
vour to push sectional pretensions not bused ujiou 
merit. The v firmly believe Hi it this is the view 
held by nil' tin- W and wisi-st men of all com- 
munities tliumghnut the ennntiy. 

The Association ilesin-b to add tliat it is 
fiimly of opinion that successful Indian candidates 
in the simultaneous examination in India should 


bo requited to proceed to Engl md foi tho prohi- 
tionary [*■; uni of two jams it is most de* liable 
that tboy should have an oppottnnity of having 
stums persoml netjiuintaneo with tho country anil 
the people who shape tho destiny of ludin OjqiUr- 
fcunities foi wring nnd studjiug Kngli-Ii life, in 
the Iw&t way, can be easily at tanged. 

Tlio question legal ding the reciuitinerit of tho 
Judicial f {ranch of tho Stuvico presents gi cater 
rtilliciiltiL's. This Association firmly believes that 
no person can make a really efficient judicial 
officer without combining abound knowledge or tho 
principles of law with tlio power of appreciating 
evidence which only comes from legal pi act ice In 
legil tribunal'. Tho most serious defect of tho 
Anglo-Indian judiciary arises from tho circum- 
stance that their ignorance of Inditn lifo is not 
corrected to any oxtent by tho knowledge and 
experience of native ways and thought which can, 
to sonio extent at least, bo acquired by the close 
contact into which n practising 1 iwycr is thrown 
with tho people. J t is worth while in this con- 
nection to noto tlio view s nnd opinions of an able 
Anglo Indian official of pist days, Sir Lopol 
Griffin. Ho was an avowed and uncompromising 
opponent of the Indian National Congress, tho 
educates l Indian and tlio Hengali Tlabu. In an 
aiticlo in tho April number of tlio Asiatic 
QiuaUtrbj AWicio (1887), however, ho bays: 

“I would only say that in my opinion, almost tile entile 
judicial soryice might l>o made orcr to native judges, 
reserving criminal powers to tho magistrate of tho 
District, and a certain proportion of English Judges 
being retail] cd ou the benches of tJio fJ,g}j Courts to 
present) continuity in the treatment of cases, and a high 
standard of judicial work. 


“The grass and universal perjurv Of tho CourtB, tlio 
like of which is not to he found in Native Staten, where 
terrain facie tho oppression of the ruler should have en- 
couraged falsehood as the natural defence against 
tyranny, directly springs from tho ignoroi.ee of ifntish 
judges, who do not know whether a native witness is 
telling tho truth or a lie. The subtle, aod to a 
native judgo, tho unmistakable signs of truth or un- 
truth in tho demeanour and voico of tho witness and in 
the manner and matter of his evidence, are unnoticed 
by tho European whoso mastery of the vernacular is 
incomplete and who, in many cases, knows litUoor 
nothing of tho social lifo and customs of tho several 
Indian castes and, tribes. This Knowledge, which is 
worth far morn than many D i the sublet* ,n the compe- 
titive examination, is becoming more rare every day Tho 
farther tlio siut is rotiioved from the native mag., fate, 

the more complete '« the fiasco. 


o- V i i. V ■■■r.ui various ot 

Sir Lcpcl Guilin bavo a great deal of truth in 
them. Cousidci atiorw of efficiency thus effect the 
question of reciuitniont to tho judicial bemco ia 
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the hcpiirntioi. of judicial and Mteuliw (untllona in 
thorn parts uf India where (ho Iwd condition render 
that < lion go possible ami appropriate.' 

Hir, the local (ion riiment* tlHo Oleir fiw from tho 
Supremo (liminmi tit Tina wan Nan! in Mauli H*** 1 , 
A» 1 have just observed tho local Goierninints take 
their i iw Irom tho Hu preme Government ami in tho Iwd- 
get ihaciiission which tool, plate in tho Ihngal L-gis- 
htnu Council in April 1 • 1 1 ! , B>r William Duke, 
now member of the llxcciitivo Conn o' I nt 
lion gal, then Chief Borrctaiy to UiO Government, 
held out diatinct promise that tho reform would ho 
intiodiiccd at an early date, I will quote tin obser- 
vation*. * The scheme for tho stparatioi of judicial and 
executive functions ia Continuously under consideration. 
Tho Government ot India decided that an advanco 
should ho oiadu in a cautions and tcntatiio way ' and the 
Clm ’ Secretary to tho Government ot Bengal with a duo 
venio of tho responsibility of his utterance* says that 
*tho achemo il continuously under tho consideration of 
tho Government and no doubt proposals regarding it 
will ho brought forward as casly as possible.' These aro 
hi* words. But a scheme of that kind is one which 
require* maturo consideration not merely of tho Provin- 
cial Government and it is certainly unlikely that any- 
thing will t*ko place oven this year, tho year to which 
tho Budget refers. That was said. Sir, in April, Bill. 
*Wo liavo a still later pronouncement in September, 
1912, round this table though certainly not in this hall. 
Ilthink it was tho Homo Member, 1 am not sure but it 
was a member on behalf of tho Government of India, 
who said in reply to a question asked by tho bon Mr. 
SaohulananiL Smha that tho matter was under tho 
consideration ot tho Government ot India. Theretoro, 
Sir, wo havo three outstanding facts to ho gathered from 
tho threo pronouncements to which 1 have called yoir 
atteutiou. lo tho first place, that tho Government of 
India havo decided to inaugurate this experiment tenta- 
tively or cautiously is immaterial but that tho Govern- 
ment havo decided to inaugurate this experiment. 
Secondly, we havo it from tho lips of tiio Chief Secretary 
to tho Government of Bengal speaking on behalf ot that 
Government that tho experiment would soon be intro- 
duced and lastly we havo tho statement made on tho floor 
of this Council by a responsible member of tho Govern- 
ment of India that tho matter is under consideration. 
Therefore, Sir, t take it that the question has emerged 
from the stage ot discussion and lias entered tho stage of 
practical politics and, Sir, it seems to mo that one of tho 
immodiato effects of this separation would ba an effect 
highly boneflcial to tho interests of tho Indian Civil 
Bervico. We havo heard a great deal aboutthe necessity 
ot judicial training on the part of the Indian Civil 
Bervico— l havo no opinions of ray own on that subject 
because myself 1 am not a lawyer and havo never been a 
lawyer; but, Sir, it ia clear that tho effect of tho separa- 
tion of tho exec itivo and judicial branch would bo a 
severance of that alliance between the executive and the 
judicial branches winch, I think, does not improve tho 
tono of the judicial branch and a concentration of the 
attention of the judicial branch upon its own nppropiiate 
duties Therefore, Rir, it ts clear that tho Government 
havo decided to introduce this experiment cautiously and 
tentatively and tho question is when is that to ba dooe. 
In 1911 tho matter was ureter consideration. It is time 
that tho deliberations of Government should bear fruit 
io somo practical scheme inaugurating this experiment. 


Tho only possible objection* that I have fiend against 
tho inauguration of this experiment are pr<«tiga and <o«t. 
Sir, with re fere n<o to the question of prestige I wifi «*y 
tins, that indeed is a poor sort of prestige which is a»«o- 
ciated with a system that In theory is indefensible audio 
prai tier is attended with miscarriage* of justice^ Such 
prestige is no aid or sourc" of strength to the Go* Mo- 
ment. On tho contrary it is » source of weakness and 
embarrassment to tho Government. 

With regard to this question of prestige again l have 
tho high authori ty or Birlfsrvcy Adamson.and 1 venture 
to quote him. Ho said on the 27tli of March, 1WK *Cao 
any Government bo strong whoso administration of 
justice is not entirely above suspicion. The answer must 
bo in tho negative. A combination of function* i* in 
auch a condition of society a direct weakening of the 
prcat'go of the Empire. Tins question of prestige in the 
larger seme has been altogetl cr discarded and no longer 
form* an operative part of tho policy of tho Government 
of India. 1 Here again 1 may quote a very distinguished 
authority, Mr. Montagu, the present Under Secretary of 
Stato for India. 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA- 


Allegations against the Natal Government 

Mr.M. M. Dlvvnn write* to tho ItvVtan Ojnnivn 
from Colonilio, on board the Snlami*, tint, on the 
Mine steamer there ivnunn Indian ti.-ttncd Mahomed 
Sayod, of Surat. Tin* man ramc to Natal by the 
Rime t-tcamer and, ns he war, refused a landing, 
h id (o return to India. Tlio min stated th.it Jic 
came to N.it.d in 181)2 with his father, C-uc-im 
IIoommi, Nettled nt IndySmith and carried oh 
business ns a hawker. In 1905 his father died, 
lkforo going to India in 1908, Mahomed fcviycd 
obtained a domicile certificate. In hi« application 
be filed corroliorativo statements of two well- 
known Europeans of Ladysmith, named Line and 
Willey, also of nn Indian named Kalu 1 loose n. 
When he arrived nt Durban the last time the 
Immigration Officer took away his certificate, 
asked him a lot of questions and left him on 
board. Tho 1 km t proceeded to Capetown and re- 
turned ngain to Duiban. Eventually the boat 
sailed for India and Ills’ certificate was not retain- 
ed nor was lm informed why he i\,is not allow oil 
to lmd. The poor man, says Mr. Dm. in, is in 
soro stmits and 1ns no means wherewith to again 
make the attempt to come to Nat il. Fimd-% were 
collected among tho pisscngent to enable him to 
get to his dcNliiution in India and provide liim 
with food for the joiuney. 
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Indians Abroad- , 

In a recent lcview by The Times of a book on 
tbo Malty Peninsula it was observed (says India) 
that the historian of British Empire is usually 
concerned to expatiate upon the striking results 
of British rule, while it rather escapes notice that 
one greater outcome of British mlo in tropical 
lands is “coloured colonisation.” In regard to not 
a few of the tropic il Duds which ate within the 
British Empiie — Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula anil 
tho-6 colonies where the coolie inunigi ation has 
been nt work such as Mauritius, British Guiana 
Trinidad, and Fiji — India is pDying in *<oma sort 
the part of a mother-country, just as Gnat Bri- 
tain has sent her own stock to people North 
America, Australasia, and South Africa. In tho 
Malay Peninsula for example, tho figures show 
that between 1901 and 1911 the East Indians in 
the Malay Peninsula, who have of Dto years 
been mostly Tamils, iiavo increased by nearly 200 
per cent, as the result of the demand for labour 
on tho rubber plantations. Thoy are hot as 
numerous as tho Chinese, who outnumber tho 
Mai vys in Perak and form half tho population in 
Selangor and more than two-tluuN of it in 
Singapore; but they are none the less assisting to 
niter tho entire character of tho country. 

If wo turn to Fiji ivo shall find .an oven more 
rcmarkablo atato of affiirs. In an introduction 
to Mr. J. W, Burton’s “ Fiji of To-day" (Charles 
If. Kelly, 2<5, Paternoster Bow), tbo Rev. A. J 
fim »U, Chairman of the Methodist Mission in the 
islands, observes, firstly, that tho Fijian raco iR 
dying out, and, secondly, that its pDco is being 
taken by Indian immigrants. Fifty years ago 
tho native inhabitants numbered 200,000 ; in 
1910 tho total had shrunk to 8G,000. Per crmlrn 
there are how over forty thousand Indians in tho 
group. Some 3,000 are needed annually, says 
Mr. Burton “ to carry on the business of tbo 
colony, " hut additions arc mails at tho rate of 
a! x»i t 4,000 a year, for not only do tho immigrant 
ships pour forth their contribution, but the birth- 
rate makes a largo and inci easing presentation. 
“ Thus the face of Fiji is surely changing in 
feature, if not in colour ; and with a constantly 
diminishing native population and a rapidly grow- 
ing Indim element, it cannot ho tniny years 
before the projiortions are completely reversed, 
and these islands Income, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an Indian colony. ’’ 


Asiatic Immigration. 

Mr. PoUk writes to tho Ratal .]fac> way, giving 
tbo full details of tw o eases of Indians being 
restricted from Dnding nt Diu bin or going to the 
C-ipo. Mr. Pol.ik goes on to say : — 

I remember, nt the banquet given n simrfc 
wliilo ago to tbo Hon. Mr. Gokhale, in tho Drill 
Hall, those piesont agreed coidially with his 
impassioned plea for a Innnaner ndministi.ttion of 
tho immigration Dwj*, and timing his interview 
with tho Ministers at Pietori i a ilefinifo nssmtince 
of such 1mm mot ailniinKtjation was given to him 
by thorn. When tho rejtnit of these cases is car- 
ried to India, as very certainly it will bo, what 
must bo tho thoughts of tho Indian people as to 
the sincerity of the European Colonists of South 
Africa mid of tho honesty of ofliml undertakings 
in this country ? At tho Irnperi il Conference of 
1911 a memorandum was cimilited bj tho India 
Olfico, in which the following extract appears: — 
“ It is hoped that when tho Union has satisfied 
itself that safeguard-, against unlimited Asiatic 
immigration have l teen provided, it will he possible* 
to treat the resident Indians f rirly, ' Any finch 
Bystem of geneious tieatment must beheld to 
in coho . . .a determination not to utilise 
immigration laws to banish lawful lesidents by 
menus of legal quibbles, or to break up domiciled 
families . " One would baldly imagino 

that such an appeal for elementary justico could 
Iiavo been thought neees'\,iry in n civilised com- 
munity under the British Hag and it makes one 
hang ono'h head with shame and humiliation to 
find that it has so far gone entirely unheeded. 
By no stretch of imagination can it be pretended 
that there is to-day any possibility of unlimited 
A si vtic imtnigt ation. Indeed, as your readers 
will have observed, even domiciled Indians aro 
prevented fioin returning to this country as tho 
L»w provides. Scarcely a ship arrives from India 
without some heart-breaking case occming. snob 
as those recorded above. In many of them tho 
victim is too poor to he able to fight his legal 
claim, and ho is cither turned away himself or ho 
sees Ids wife or child forcibly separated fj om him 
without knowing whit will stand between them 
nnd starvation, save by tbo unexpected inteiven- 
tion of Providence. Would not the jieople of 
Natal ns • m revolt wore men, women, and chi)- 
dren of Eirop -*m origin ti cited witli tbo same 
scandalous harshness and inhumanity as nre 
these unrepresented ami disfranchised Indians ? 
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Indians in South Africa- 
In tlio Uou-o of Louis on Febnnry 10, Lord 
Amptlrill asked tlio Under Secietmy of State for 
the Colonies whether the Goa eminent had recei- 
ved any official information which confumetl the 
repoits published in the press to the efl'oct tli.it 
tho i-Kit of Mr. G. K. Goklialo to South Africa 
was successful in its object and had given good 
grounds for expecting an early and satisfactory 
settlement of the British Indian question. 

Lord Envmott leplied that Mr. Goklnle’s visit 
was of an unofficial cliiracter. He was received 
by the Fiime Minister, the Minister of tho In- 
terior, and the Minister of Finance. To those 
three Ministers he made an informal representa- 
tion as to the position of Imli ms in South A him, 
aud he was in fin mod that consideration would bo 
given to tho points raised. He (Lord Emmott) 
hesitated to express too confident an opinion as to 
the effect of Mr. Gokhalo’s lisit but speaking for 
himself ho thought that gentleman teemed to have 
, taken a broad view of tho situation. In the 
speech Avliich Mr. Goklialo made ho showed that 
ho realised the f icta of tho case and some of the 
groat difficulties which surrounded the question. 
On tho whole, he (Lord Emmott) was inclined to 
express tho opinion that Mr, Gokhale’a lisit to 
South Africa appeared to liavo been an advant- 
age. 

Indian Poll Tax to be Abolished. 

Tho Pretoiu Correspondent of tho Times of 
Xatal wi ites to his paper as follows 

I gather fioma distinctly reliable authority 
that the amount of £80,000 which is intended to 
l>o given to Natal m order to com pens ite the Pro- 
A'inco for the loss which would bo suffered as the 
result of tho projected allocation of rei enue bet 
ween tho Union and the Provinces will be raised 
to £90,000. The proposed increase is due (so I 
am informed) to tho Government lining consent- 
ed to abolish tho capitation tax on tho free nmn- 
dcntureil Indians of Natal. Tho extra £10,000 
will lie in tho form of extra compensation for the 
Province, 

It is within the bounds of possibility that the 
Government m iv still modify its intention, m 
view of the general jmlitical situation anil the 
attitude of some froo .State member* towards the 
Indim question and some Cipo meinliers towanls 
tho proposed compensation. However, I am able 
to state that some interesting announcement, in 
connection with bach matter, will bo mado at nn 
early stage. 


An Immigration Scandal Averted. 

The Hnpiemo Corn t of this Piovincc (Natal) 
1ms been called upon to intervene to prevent 
the Commission of a gross injustice by the Admi- 
nistration. The Dothan Immigration Restriction 
Officer sometime ago attempted to pa-event the 
landing of one Subrayen, who hid been in Natal 
from 1891 until May of List year, a period of 21 
years as a prohibited immigrant. Tlio official 
argument was that a residence here of 21 years 
did not suffice to give a right to return and 
remain after a few months' absence, because the 
man had originally come to the Province under 
indenture and was liable to pay the £3 tax 
annually. But if tho facts brought before the 
Court are to he accepted Sabntjea nos ncicr lh- 
hlo to payment of the tax which did not come 
into force until five years after In's first indenture 
expired. Howeier that may bo the Court has 
now held in effect that a man residing in the Pro- 
vince under temporary licence cannot be dealt 
with as a prohibited immigrant should ho leni'O 
tho Piovinre temporarily and thus Subrayen has 
been allowed to return to tho country that ho has 
made his home for more than two decades. Tlio 
incident selves to show, however the eagbmess 
with which the authorities seize every conceiva- 
ble opportunity to shut the door upon Indians 
who have absented themselves from Natal for abrief 
peiiod, it behoves tho lenders of the commu- 
nity to see to it that existing residential rights 
are secured in tho forthcoming legislation . — The 
Indian Opinion. 

The Proceeds of the £3 Tax. 

General Smuts, in moling the second reading 
of the Financial Editions Bill, in the Hoti'O of 
Assembly said they added to the Natal list the 
proceeds of the Asiitic tax of £3 imposed on all 
Indians who remained in the Province after their 
period of indenture h id expired. Tlio proceeds of 
this tax amounted to about £10,000, but lion, 
members would seo that in the structure of that 
Bill, they had gone back oil this proposal. Tho 
people of Natal pressed for an increased additional 
sutaidj, rather than retain this tax, which they 
did not look upon ns of a \ery stable or eqnitahto 
diameter. In the near future it might bo neces- 
sary for the Government to deal with this tax of 
£3 on Asiatics, and it was found better not to 
pay this to tho Natal Province, but to increaso 
their subsidy to £90,000. 
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The Maharaja of Jeypore. 

In reply to the Pioneer's attack on the Maharaja 


Maharaja wrote to the Pioneer that he hail read 
with the deepest feelings of pain and surprise its 
correspondent's articlo entitled “a regrettable 
Incident” and ns the object of tho \ indent and 
Insole'S attack contained therein the Maharaja 
has published an explanation to tboso interested 
in tho controversy. . 

“ Your correspondent, who seems to be an artist 
in antithesis, after introducing me to his readers 
as l am described in acertain book in woids which 
are too tlattoring, I admit, and which I am not 
vain enough to appiopiiite to myself, hastens to 
tell them at onco how tho original of the too 
(littering picture could be so ngly in manners, so 
destitute of common courtesy, so insolent to the 
Government and its highest representative as the 
incident described in tho articlo would show him 
to be." , , , 

lie oxpl 'ins that owing to Ins son s sudden 
illness, and other sundry causes over which he 
could have no control, the regrettable incident 
happened, lie continues — 

“ Tho difficulties were utterly beyond my part 
to overcome. Hut apart from the Rhadilra eiery- 
body knows that on occasions of Indian marriages 


it is impossible to be punctual in the performance 
of their various functions. One has no control 
over the sacramental part of the ceremony. There 
the priest is tho master. Then the guests are 
never punctual and among the guests you have 
certain relations whose participation is absolutely 
necessary and to whose whims you aro sometimes 
compelled to sacrifice mast of your own cherished 
dcrires. These difficulties are severe enough, but 
in my case the stars were even less propitious. 
For my son was ill and my anxiety for his illness 
had quite ujrsct tho arrangements and many 
things could not be done as promptly as they might 
have been. When Mr. Innes, the District Super- 
intendent of Police, Gonda, came to me from llis 
Honour’s camp I took him to my son’s bedroom 
to show liow ill and weak lie was. Tho proces- 
sion was thus 1 ite by an hour and a half and I 
say it in nil sincerity that my disappointment 
was very great indeed.” . > 

After quoting the words of tho correspondent, 
the Maharaja gives the details of his programme 
ansi regrets that it should have lieen upset by 
unforeseen circumstances, no says 


••This is the whole truth about the incident which 
thouuh regrettable in a certain sense is hnrilly 
serious enough to justify any «nnn ™ M ‘J " “ 

reckless charges of a.rogunco and «®ootoy 
a-ainst any Indian niistnernt whether they aro 
men of liberal ideas, or of the old school. I must 
p ,yl ,lo not care much for tho outrageous langu- 
acres of your correspondent. For Sir James Meston, 
at any rate, knows tho true facts and before your 
correspondent’s aiticlo nppeared, 1 had submitted 
such apology ns the occasion called for. I am a 
loyal subject of nis Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Mv class owe> everything to tho British Govern- 
ment which 1 look upon ns tho greatest guarantee 
of peace and progress for my country. Your cor- 
respondent miy please himself and a certain class 
by trying to poison the mind of tho Govern- 
ment against me. But I am strong in tho cons- 
ciousness that my attitude towards Government 
has never been and is not likely to ho lViistaken 
by anyone who knows mo and tint I would never 
bo believed to he capable of showing disrespect or. 
discourtesy to a head of Government.” 

New Mysore Industry 

Mr. James Short, the Madras lawyer, whoso 
enterprise in gold and manganese mining in the 
Madras Province, along with that of the well- 
known barrister Mr. F.irdley Norton, has marked 
him ns singularly successful has just taken an 
option of tho mineral right in Wliitefield from 
Mr. McQuade and if tlio preliminaries prove a 
success, a great industry will be established in 
this Anglo Indian colony. For some little time 
past Mr. McQuade devoted a great deal of his 
time in testing the deposits in a ravino and adjoin- 
ing lands and in order to push his investigation 
further obtained n prospecting license from the 
Mysore Government. The result of his labour 
was the discovery of ocliere of over thirty different 
tints, to work which into marketable value, a big 
capital was required. Mr. James Short having 
beard of the possibilities of a big industry in con- 
nection with the deposits, telegraphed to Mr. 
McQuade from Madras and closed with him to 
work the industry on an option for three months. 
Mr. Short, accompanied by Mr. Hooper, a geolo- 
gist, and Mr Cross, a gentleman possessing consi- 
derable knowledge in regard to minerals, arrived 
in White 11 eld, inspected tho deposits, took samples 
and returned to Madras. If the assays justify 
the establishment of amine, Mr. Short Will proceed 
to England without delay and float a syndicate 
with a big working capital. 
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The Viceroy on the Education of the 
Ruling Chiefs of Indio- 
Tho following N II. II. tlio Vimoy'n kjwcth nt 
tho Chiefs' ConfeieiitO held at Delhi on llio 3rd 
Match, 1913 

It it just eleven year* ego since a Conference wu held 
In Calcutta under the Presidency of Lord Curzon to In- 
vcntig»tn tins conditions of the Chiefs’ Colic go end to 
consider proposals for their reform It is unnecrssaiy 
for ma to enter into the details of the messures which 
that conference Initiated. Many of you aro familiar 
with thorn and havo weti'lied their practical working 
with critical eyes. On tho whole I think we may justly 
claim for them a fair measure of success They nisrked 
the first serious attempt dearly to lay down ttc ideal nt 
which these institutions should aim, and the practical 
objects which they should endeavour to attain. It was, 
however, soon recognized that tho diploma course intro- 
duced in 1901 did not go f-»r enough, that boys wero let 
to return to their homes at an impressionable ago, with- 
out having received an education sufficiently advanced 
to fit them fully for their future careers To meet this 
defect a p->st diploma course was introduced as a tempo- 
rary expedient I will not deny that this course hs* 
justified its creation, but it cannot, I think, bo cla-mcd 
that it has fulfilled in their entirety alt the hopes of its 
creators. Moreover it is sulficirntly clear that, in somo 
cases, results have been obtained at the expenso of the 
efficiency of tho instruction of tlieordinary school ctssvcs, 
white so heavy a strain has been imposed by it on tho 
teaching staffs of tho Chief*’ Collegos, thst at Rajkot it 
was found necessary to abandon tho course altogether 
The question, therefore, which wo have now to solvo 
is bow to meet tho growing need of the Ruling Chief* 
and aristocracy of this country fora higher education 
which will fit their sons for tho position which they may 
one day be called upon to occupy 1 am sura you w-11 
all agron with mo that we owe a debt of gratitude to my 
esteemed friend. Her Highness the liegum of Bhopal, 
for being tho first to invite attention to the serious im- 
portance of this problem, and for promulgating a scheme 
which to a large extent anticipates the proposals rcceut- 
lv put forward by tho Council of the Mayo College. 
These schemes will form a useful basis for vour deliber- 
ations. While there maybe differences of opinion as 
to the precise scope and character of the institution to 
bo established, l think that we shall all agree with Her 
Highness and the Council of the Mayo College, that the 
facilities for such education at present afforded are very 
inadequate. 1 am assured that under present conditions 
it is no uncommon thing for young Thakurs and Jagir- 
dars to return from College to their homes, quickly to 
forget all that they have been taught and often, l fear, 
to content themselves with a liTe of indolence. Gentle- 
men, I cannot view th'S waste of such fine material 
without feelings of docp regret, and I feel very strongly 
that had adequate facilities tor their higher education 
been provided, these young men might have been able 
to find in their own states the employment for which, 
bath by birth and ti edition, they are so admirably fitted 
We have reached a stage in tho education of the 
young where we must ei tiler go forward or fall ba"k. 
In the busy and enterprising world of the twentieth cen- 
tury, where the human intellect is making such prodi- 
gious strides, and where discoveries in every quarter 


aro pressing upon us in rapid and bewildering succes- 
sion, there can bo no room for a policy of lalttex fatre, 
Tho signs of Hie times am plain for those who are wil- 
ling to lead. With the apread of education throughout 
tho country, the problems of administration become 
crcry day of more increasing magnitude and complexity 
and denim d a correspondingly higher standard of 
knowledge and skill in those to whose hands the oner- 
ous duty of Gove-oment Is rr, trusted. Vour Highnes- 
ses, if the difficulties which now confront you in tho 
administration of ycur states aro eonsidersble, rest as- 
sured tint a far morn delicate and troublesome task lies 
beforo jour successors. On tho measures wnieli aro 
t*k*n now to train them for their futuro career!, will 
their sucres* nr failure in thst task depend. 

I have no wish to fetter, fn any way, the action which 
you may consider it desirable to take In tho education 
of vour aons, but I cannot refrsin from expressing the 
op'mon thst no scheme for h'gl.er education, which i* 
nol framed with a strict consideration for tho after- 
career of the students and the openings presenting 
Ihomselros to them, can ultimately -prove successful. 
Tins I* no narrow ideal. Whether the student ho the 
aon of a Ruling Chief, or merely a noble, thocarcer open 
to him may be one rirh in possibilities of good, and the 
qualifications required of him of a somewhat apecial 
nature ate exceptionally wide. These qualification* can 
only bo acquired hy an education conducted on dis- 
tinctive linos comprising firstly, a general derclopmeot 
of the faculties; secondly, physical culture tipon the 
best lines; thirdly, a st ;dy of the pnueiple* and practico 
of administration, and lastly, ana in my judgment, the 
most important feature, a religious upbringing calculat- 
ed to produce a character inspired by high ideal* and 
bv an unswerving purpose toward* the achievement of 
wnst is right. It is for you, gentlemen, assembled in 
Conference, to consider tho line* in greater detail. I 
desire only to impress upon you the Importance of keep- 
ing in your discussions a watchful eys upon tho end to 
bo attained, and of permitting no doctrinaire opinion to 
prevail ovor the practical aspects of tho matter or to 
obscure the well-defined idem which will shape your con- 
clusions. It is clear thst any scheme that may be even- 
tually adopted will entail considerable expenditure, but 
in that case I am confident that the support which has 
been so generously accorded in the past to existing 
institutions by the Chiefs in whoso inteiesta tho JUj- 
kurair Colleges aro maintained may b« expected on this 
occasion with a no less liberal hand. I desire to add 
that the object which you have in view bat the warmest 
sympathy of my Government, and if the proposals, 
which you make meet with their approval they are pre- 
pared to recommend to Hi* Majesty’* Se^retarr of Stale 
an annual subvention, to the institution, of half a lakb 
of rupees. 


Tramways in Bangalore. 

The formal sanction of the Government of India 
lias jir-t lx?en received by the Mysore Government 
for the commencement of electrical tramways for 
Bangalore City and station. Orders will now be 
placed, in Europe and America for plant and 
material, and tho project is e\j>ected to be accom- 
plished in 13 months, 
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Jodhpur Durbar and Hindu «ity ; , 

Tl.cJo.ll.pnr Dnrb.rI.ovo rccavrf U» 
i„g telegram t.o... tl.e Private SwretaT to tl.e 

yfccroyr “ The viceioy is very 

hear of tho gemmm contribution of the J«lhp 

Durbar to the (Hindu) University ° 

touched by the oiler to g.ve lm V” >; « 

posed Chair hat l.c is not at pesent » P 0 ^ r, 
to End a definite reply unt.l the T*'” 8 * 

University ha* received a more cleft y 
umversmy ." . . ot mrb l, an ga has received 0 

veraity tales a more clearly define.1 toheme 

H- H. the Gaetwar and Rao Sabeb of Cute . 

II II the ltao Sal.eh of Out* ami H II tho 

* h, rC££!5 r' vSfc* 

St HU ^ Sty’s Mammal Survey Fund 
tor “ employment of a tl.W collector to, Ceylon 
' 'd Burma. Some 5,000 specimens of mammals 
have been obtained up to no, v, .ncb.d.ng « 

large number of new forms. 

The Maharaja of Jhind. 

A * the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Main 
’ of Thind ot S.ingrur, Sir Louis D.ine made a 
™1 toUrl. r '“" ;ns the eminent services of 
iClta aot Jbindto the Empire against vanons 
and presented to His High™*, the banad 
oonforring'upon him and descendant, the heiesb- 
tary title Of Maharaja. Tho honour na. granted 
at the Coronation Durbar. 

Nevf Income-Tax at Bahawalpur. 

The Btbnwolpnr State in tho Punjab, uhieh is 
governed by a council of ten members durmg the 
minority of the piesent ruler, has rceently intm- 
du«d an income tea in th. State. The Hindu 

inhabitant, of the state ul.o are maialy eommer- 
cial people end on whom tho burden of the new 
tat wall fall heavily also complain that the tax is 
iodised horn them «ith greater rigour and that 

"m^trims”%”rM>o y iimri>te 

last are all »l il.iamba. If * m tnm that the 

bulk of the Income ter is re., heed from the 

Snail stands to reason that them eo-rehgion- 

Kts should have more voice m the Council. 

The Comoi*>to an - 
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Bombay Pottery Industry. 

Mora tlun n year ngo it was decided by 
Government of Bombay that m order to «w°m* 
age the development of the jittery nidustry the 
results of tho experiments earned out m the 
Pottery Department of the Sn J. J- bc,1 .° o1 of 
Art should be mfido available to tho public free . 
of charge, nnd the superintendent was a«tliomed 
to give fuse advice during the working hoius of 
the laboratory to private firms and individuals 
who are known to he interested in the industry. 
This concession of Government has now been 
canied further. It is considered desirable that 
the services of the superintendent should be undo 
available outside Bombay to Native States ami 
pm ate fitms or individuals interested m tho 
industry who may seek his advice, and the prin- 
cipal of the school has accordingly been authorised 
to permit the superintendent to visit places out- 
side Bombay for the examination of clay beds, 
etc , and to give advice generally. This offer » 
subject to certain conditions, winch include tho 
payment of the expenses of tho superintendent 
bv the applicant for advice and the reservation 
that tho consultations shall be only at such times 
as the services of tlio officer can reasonably bo 
spired without detriment to his regular work m 
Bombay, but it is hoped that it will be freely 
taken advantage of. — The Times of India. 

New Inventions. 

Applications in lespect of the following new 
inventions were filed in the Patent Office, Calcutta, 
up to 14th January, 1013 : — E. W. M. Hughes 
i and E A Kite, — An improved composito railway 
j • sleeper. A. L. BricknCll, A. J. G. Briclcnell and 
J. L. Bricknell— A new or improved internal 
i combustion engine. The Gum Tiagasol Supply 
Company, Limited, — Improi ements in or relating 
v to the manufacture of mucilaginous products, 
s n. Diwson, — A new or improved loom. J. T. 

it McWilliuns — Improvements in rifie rests. II. 

I- House, — Improvements relating to spring suspen- 

>f sions in vehicles for absorbing ro id shocks. Inter- 
re national Salt Co , Ld. — Improvements in and 
le conwxted with the manufncttiie of salt. E Max- 
lie well-Lrfroy, — An impioved tin piercer, stand or 

lie container and filler combined Stats-Ilotations- 
n- motor and Geseliscliaft m b. Tt. V tireless internal 
— combustion engine. A J. Koi test tie, — Improve- 
ments. iu vaiiable geiuuig foi windmills. 
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Sir G. M. Chitnavis on Indian Finance. 

In moving his revolution on tlio Indian 
Finance Cominiwion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Sir G. M. Chitnatii made 
the following speech: — 

“ That this Council recommends tn the Ciorcrnor- 
General in Council that the correspondence between the 
Secretary of Stato for India in Council and this Govern- 
ment relating to the promised Royal Commission for the 
investigation of Indian finance and currency, bo laid on 
the table.” 

Honourable members will recollect that in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on Mr. G Wynne's 
motion, the right Hon. Mr. Asquith said. ‘The Govern- 
ment thought and the Government of India agreed that 
although the inquiry into matters so technical by a select 
committee was probably not the best means of attaining 
a desirable result, a stage had been reached at which 
there should be a thorough inreatigation by an expert 
body.’ That statement was followed by the announce- 
ment that a Royal Commission would be appointed for 
the investigation of Indian finance and currency. In 
view ot this announcement, an examination of the best 
method of inquiry is clearly unprofitable Tho Royal 
Commission will come ; what remains for us to interest 
ourselves about is that tho beet value is got for the cost- 
ly machinery employed. The result will necessarily 
largely depend as much upon the personnel of the Com- 
mission as upon the scope of the inquiry referred to 
It. And, whatever might be said to the contrary, 
we people ot India are the most deeply affected 
by the cooclusions of that body. It la only fair 
and just, therefore, that India should claim to be 
heard at tho e&iliest stage both about the constitution 
and the programme ot the Commission, Once lna 
Majesty’s ltoyal pleasure is announced ne shall be out of 
court, so to speak. Hon. members will thus reahae the 
gravity of the situation and the exigent recessity of 
Beeking from Government all available information on 
the subject. 

8ir, the foregoing excerpt from Mr. Asquith's 
speech points to the existence ot correspondence 
between the Secretary of Btste for india ip Council and 
tho Government of India relating to tuo erpert investi- 
gation of Indian finance and currency. In view cf the 
magnitude of our interests at stake, a request for its 
publication cannot but be reasonable and legitimate, ar,d 
cannot be refused with any semblance of justice. The 
. refusal on the part of Government to lay the whole cor- 
respondence on tho table, further, is liable to miscon- 
atruction, and would give a handle to malcontents to 
impugn the motives of Government. And this coosidera- 


’ Sir, already this question of Indian flnsneo and 
currency has caused somewhat of a nervous anxiety 
among Indians. Tho genesis ot the controversy ending 
in the official announcement is not reassuring. The 
clamour of Engl.sh bankers and bullion merchants 
against the Indian absorption of a portion of the an- 
nual output nt gold has been productive of corsidert- 
b}o vmea«mesa in India: and "hen Uio agitation moves 
the Premier to promise a Royal Commission for in- 
quiry, the popular nervousness naturally becomes 
intense, and the public uuud seeks relief in the fullest in- 


formation available. Messrs Montagu hero complained 
of.tho Indian imports or gold ; so has Sir Edward 
of the London City and Midland Bank, while Mr. 
MoretonFrowin hav written a lot stout what ha calls 
‘the awful biemoi rhage of gold to India’ Indian* feel 
sure thia point of gold absorption of which we hear so 
much wilt bear the closest scrutiny. Apart from the 
fact that India baa a perfect right to ilsim, if *h® 
choose*, that her debtors Hull liquidate their debts in 
gold, which is the only legal tender for Intornitionil 
transaction’, it is an open question whether tho alleged 
drain of gold to India is not itself a healthy tonic for 
European countries. In its issue of February £th Isrt, 
The Economist, a financial journal with a worldwide 

reputation for soundness and integrity, commenting on 
Sir Edward Holden’s recent speech, say* : “ We regard tho 
Indian consumption oT gold with great satisfaction ; 
for otherwise tho rise of prices reused by increased 
production would be far more rapid and dangerous. 
With an expanding export trade with gold-using 
countries,*.* ywu, sir, have »o clearly shown ia jour 
speech on the Financial Statement, India must attrset 
some portion of tho world’* output of that metal. 
By no chicanery can we bo deprived of the value 
of our export*. At the same time there are other 
features of the Becretary of State’s transaction* which 
require careful exmniiiatioi in the interest* ot India, 
Year arter year the complaint has been that the 
maintenance of ex>-e**ive balance* out of tho proceeds 
from taxation and the withdrawal of Urge quantities of 
gold from India to be held by the Secretary of 8tate in 
England, are prejudicial to Indian interests. Out of a 
total of £19,740,097 put to tho Gold Standard Reserve 
in 1911-12, 1 fiod from the f’tnaure mid Reunite 
Account* of the Government of India for 10lt-12,oo 
31st March 1912 only £1.934,302 was held in India in 
coined rupees, and the whole to tte balance had been 
transferred to England to be invested id securities. The 
• cash placed by the Secretary of State forlndia in Council 
at short notice’, which might mean cash freed at times 
to relieve the stringency of the London Money Market, 
amounted to, relatively speaking, the inconsiderabla sum 
of £1,073,710, while the investments in securities 
accounted for £16,74S,0s5 The Gold Standard Reserve, 
accoiding to this year’s Financial Statement, now stands 
at £22,000,000, of which £4,000,000 is held in Irdia in 
rupees and tne balance (£18.000,000) i« invested in gold 
cecunt'es Of the gold of the Paper Currency Reserve 
held in England, a trifle over £2.GG6,6f U is invented in 2} 
per cent consolidated stock A strong body of expert 
opinion in India condemns this procedure. Tho position 
is this: If the large gold accumulation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve are really required for the support of 
exchange and for the purchase of silvei for coinage, the 
fact of their being locked up in securities, be these gilt- 
lodjed oi otherwise, is inconsistent with the main object 
The only justification, if justification there be, for keep- 
ing such a large amount of gold, which belongs to India, 
in London, is that it m*y be immediately available for 
the maintenance of exchange, and not tbst it msy 
bo iovested in British securities, or used for tbe 
purpose of helping the London money market round 
a tight corner. The necessity for security I* even 
greater in the ease of the Paper Currency Re- 
serve. A good slice of the gold of that reeervo 
(£7,300.000) ia also transferred to England and the 
whole ie not held in a liquid aUte. The explanation ia 
t tat the transaction is profitable ; interest i* earned. 
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But the question obtionsly seises, is this 
■lit.nt with the primsrj ohject or ihe re.ee 

immedute payment. Hw , o 'V P t0 be locked np 
withdrawing the ca.h to ^Engl d J tion 0 r the ordi- 

Lth”.Vb.KrSh w’wshnt oets, iow ..... 

0 l interest to approved borrowers te I^ndon. 

Finally there I. the 

. wiJely ™l”m"h.' 'opinion. »hinh hs.e been 

currency which «hould bi pt e f ercnce to what the 
should be determined, , bat with tefercnce to 

wlmt » » which I wish to emphasiro is that it 

K-„3 iniportsneq'thst «-• 

tiona should be ox * m ' ne with the sole new of aiming 

1 ‘5.35SSa«S 

Tent has agreed that an imimry has become neeeeaary- 
U is difficult to reconcile these positions. The corre * 
pondenee called for in the resolution above can clear up 
the difficulty. 

- ^^ass'.rs p^rin °«TSu 

Opinion, tm* a Royal Commissio.. of inquiry into l«di*» 

FCaotrnme^lf &£ a fie r the p e opl^ the moat 
vitally interested both in the issues and the result, .and 
it wiU be unreasonable to Ignore these intoresU in the 
' " tloo of the Commission. 1 think, and I am 

compo Indian pablia opinion, the 

Inoomtment of one official thoroughly eon recant with 
ths up l»asle bs.uc.st a.T.ruu.cut. ... 

merchant , ntcr e,ts. Rut our appeal in this respect 

mil MUM greater attention if founded upon the preh- 
minarT official correspondence. I hope and trust boo. 
members will weigh these considerations and accord 
their support to the motion. 


A Swadesi Steamship Company. 

Tho Indian and Peninsular Swadeshi Steam, 
ship Company has commenced business by pur- 
chasing tluee first class steamers. The steamers 
ate fitted with the wireless and are repotted to bo 
fully equipped in every netoil. The company was 
started some time ago to provide facilities for 
orthodox Hindus and Mahomednns travelling 
abroad. The directors have secured the services 
and co-operation as their agents in England of ft 
leading shipping firm who have taken special 
care to make the arrangements for European 
passengers ns complete as possible. The com- 
pany has ft capital of SO lakhs of which more titan 
lulf has already been subscribed. 

iDdo-Burma Connection, 

We arc glad to learn that the idea of linking 
up Assam with Burma by rail lias been revived in 
view of the development of agriculture and trade 
which has occurred along the Manipur nml 
llukong routes, principally so in the Hukong 
valley, during the last fetvyeais; and that the 
Government of Assam have been asked to collect 
:..c roiy-it-dinit tlm Pfimmpwi.il nmsnprts 


Government ot Assam nave oeen usaeii 10 conccs 
information regarding the commercial prospects 
of such an undertaking. Considerable develop- 
ments in other dn actions have also taken place 
since the extension was first contemplated and 
abandoned about eighteen ycais ago, mainly on 
account of its high cost One of these develop- 
ments is the almost phenomenal progress which 
has attended the opening up of tho Federated 
Malay States, the excellent railway system of 
which could he easily joined on to the Assam - 
Burma extension and which would, in no small 
measure, we feel suie, contribute towards the com- 
mercial prosperity of the latter railway. Besides 
this there is no doubt that a line along the coast 
would in itself develop in time a considerable pas- 
senger tiaffic, owing to the fact that there exists 
already a large passenger business between Chitta- 
gong and Butma — a traffic which is at present in 
the hands of steamship companies, who are profit- 
ing, in no small way, therefi am. There are two 
routes in contemplation, one being via Manipur 
and the other by w.iy of Hukong, the last named 
being reported to be the cheaper route to con- 
stiuct. it is too early as yet to discuss the sub- 
ject of gauge and other details. We must for the 
present rest content that the extension is now lift- 
ing seriously contemplated . — Indian Engineering. 
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Co-operation in India. 

Mr. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., made tho following 
observations on the subject in his recent address 
in the East India Association : — 

Three and a half years have elapsed since I 
read before this Association a paper on “the 
progress of Co-operative Credit Societies in 
Northern India and Burma," and the object of 
my present paper is to show what further pro- 
gress has been made in the interval and to 
discuss recent developments of the co-operative 
system. But before speaking about what co- 
operation has already effected for India and what 
results may be expected in the immediate future, 

I wish to say something about co-operation in 
the wider sense and to indicate from European 
experience wlnt vast potentialities it has for rais- 
ing not only the economic standard of tho people 
but their sociil and moral stand mis as well. All 
are aware of the extruordin iry economic results 
which have followed the organization of co opera- 
tion in some parts of the continent of Europe. 
Germany, for instance, has in its agricultural 
districts some 24,000 societies, one for eveiy 
2,543 inhibiting.. Ill that country and in parts 
of France and Northern Germ my rtirnl economy 
is completely oignnized on co-ojiemtire lines. 
What this means is that the pe isanti y combine 
for all purposes connected with agriculture — 
namely, for the provision of credit, for the supply 
of fodder, seeds, manure, and otliei Agricultural 
necessaries for the joint ownership of machinery, 
for the sale of produce anil live stock , for the 
working up of their raw mstenilm creameries, 
sugar-beet factories distilleries, bacon curing 
establishments, etc., for tho mutual insurance 
of cattle, from nccidont and disease, and of 
crops fiom hail, for the improvement of land 
\>y di-linage tend irrigation, for the umn- 
tennnee of stallions, bulls and rams for breeding 
purposes, and for the supply of water, and 
even electricity and telephone*. There nro 
al'O cow-testing societies w Inch employ men to go 
round the farms and recoi-d the milk given by 
individuil cows, nnd others, known ns control 
societies whose employes keep the fanners* records 
of the money return* from each kind of crop and 
advise a* to rotation nnd seeds. 

Thu* runvl economy is organise,! on a cn-opei-v- 
tlve basis, and not only rural economy but rural 
social life also. For the co-operative sotittiiw 
from their profits and resource* support many 
kind* of snei d institutions sueli as v lllace b ills 
and libraries, village nuiees, and sick and provi- 


dent funds. In Sir II. Plunkett’s words, co- 
operation means for tho jie.vs.ant, better farming, 
better business, better living, better farming, 
because more capital will be applied to tho land, 
better seeds, manure*, implements, and live stock 
will be obtained and expci t advice will bo avail- 
able; better business, because the small man by 
combining with others gains all the advantages 
of a wholesale dealer ; better liv ing, because eco- 
nomic prosperity nnd combination for business 
purposes bring in their train n well-ordered social 
and intellectual life. The people learn to think 
for themselves. Education and sanitation are 
encouraged and a stimulus is given to the reform 
of social customs. The society induces the giowth 
of a corporate life, and the mere fact that in any 
villago n committee exists representative of all 
classes of the agricultural community i* of great 
potential value to any Government and to any 
country. 

Cream Separators. 

Cream Separators are dow seen working in 
many big cities of India. They make ft large 
quantity of separated milk available for ns. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the feeding value of this 
milk should be known. Separated milk contains 
about 3 15 per cent of casein which forms about 
80 per tent of the total proteid matter of milk 
nnd being a nutritious substince, the separated 
milk remains a valuable article of diet. Separated 
njilk also contains mineral matter nnd when fed 
to aiiuii ils helps in bone formation. Though it 
eontuns the whole of the proteid of tho milk, it 
is nearly dev oid of tho fat w hicli should be other- 
vvise supplied Jt is employed in the preparation 
of bread, biscuits, cakes, and sweetmeats. Jt can 
be used for calf feeding. The deficient ingredient 
in separated milk as stited al>ove is fat and to 
vswkw w. yevfvet vnK food some caabobytisato vawvt 
lie added in a foim easily digestible by the young 
animal. 

Pulp for Paper-Making. 

That the West Indies may soon lie exporting 
huge quantities of pulp for paper-making i< tho 
prediction of the Canada- West Indian Magazine, 
published in Montreal. It cliims that experi- 
ments conducted in Wisconsin have resulted in ft 
new process by which « revolution will In* brought 
aliout in the sugar woil.l, for not only will it bo 
possible in the future to extra* t 100 per cent of 
the Median tie juices from the su<nir cane, hut 
valuable by-products will be created, in particular 
cane fibre, which, it is el rimed, would yield ft 
good profit for pnj>ei making. 
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Potash Manures- 

These have not been so much used hitherto «« 
nitrogenous or phobic, rm.Uhe 
U plainly seen in the composition of most soils. 
Potash is almost an invariable 
clay which is found in nearly all soils of any 
vohie and it occurs usually in larger proportion 
than is the case with nitrogen or phosphoric 
Then, again, farmyard manure supplies more 
potash than it does phosphoric acid Crojs, too. 
seem to b. able to tab. up from ‘ho 
potash they want more easily than is «“> 
will, the other two substanecs. Howw. rt n 
remarkable how useful potash is on certain soils 
and good results have accrued Iron i Its use jhmh 
were unexpected. On such soils . ,, 

considered not to require a potash manur ug.t 
would seem adinsahl. where rerrson* ” 
exists to try small field experiments to settle the 
matter, as it acts faiily quickly, and it is gene- 
rally cheap. — T. Newport. 

Improvements in Wheat Culture. 

Wheat is one of the most important crops in 
India, both as food for the people and as an 
article of export. It may surprise many people 
to know that, despite the enormous exports "J* 
ninlly despatched from Karachi, nearly 90 per 
cent, of the wheat groan in Indu is consumed in 
the country nnd only about 10 per cent, is export- 
od The avei age outturn W about eight million 
tons, and 75 per cent, of this total is produced in 
Northern lndm. But for various reasons the out- 
turn of wheat per acre is much lower than it 
should be, and vve believe we are correct in stat- 
ing that except in special localities it is gradually 
diminishing. The reasons for this state of things 
are perfectly well-known, and ever since the 
Board of Agriculture was formed the subject of 
improving wheat cultivation has been carefully 
investigated. Even a moderate increase in the 
yield would mean a large addition to the wealth 
of the people, nnd it is chimed that by the adop- 
tion of scientific methods of farming that are 
within the reach of the ordinary ryot the yield of 
wheat can he increased by at least 100 per cent. 
The methods apply equally to ** barani _ and 
can vl-irrigated land, nnd they are of special in- 
terest to the Punjab which grows 35 per cent, of 
the total wheat crop of the Empire . — Civil and 
Military Gazette, 


The Prospects of Wheat. 

The report of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute at Pusa, which has just been published, con- 
tains an account of the invesrigarions reprd.ng 
wheat which have been conducted by Mr. A. Ho- 
waul, Government Botanist. He lias already 
shown by scientific methods that excellent varie- 
ties, with milling and taking qualities similar to 
those of the best wheats on the English mniketfl, 
could be grown in Behar and give an outturn of 
over 2 500 lbs an ncre without irrigation or 
Manure. An extension of these experiments 
during the last two years to other parts of India 
has given the most satisfactory results and a largo 
demand, for the Pusa wheat lms arisen m various 

parts of India. The enquiry has now passed bejon.l 

the experimental stage and the wheats are now- 
being sown on a largo scale for distribution. 

Wheat in India- . 

The present jield of wheat in India is about 
44 000,000 quarters, or about 17,000,000 quarters 
in excess of the total imports of wheat and wheat 
floor into Great Britain. In the Punjab nlono 
there is cultivable waste sufficient to produce 
16 000,000 quartets, besides enormous tracts in 
Burma nnd other parts of India only requiring 
irrigation and population to bring them under 
tho plough. If India had, by prcfeicntinj treat- 
ment with regnnl to foieign wheat, the induce- 
ment of a steady and certain market to grow 
Indian wheat, them can be no doubt that the 
cheap labour and low railway rates prevailing in 
India could enable her to supply England with all 
the wheat she requires at rates lower than those 
nt which foreign nations now supply her. 


Ceylon Agriculture- 
Mr. R. N. Lyne, the Director of Agriculture 
in Ceylon, at a meeting of tho Board of Agricul- 
ture held in Colombo on the 3rd ultimo over which 
II. E. tho acting Governor presided, suggested 
the establishment of a College of Tropical Agri- 
culture in Ceylon. That question, he said, had 
been before the tropical world for about two years 
and Ceylon was first mentioned, he thought, as 
the place best suited for a College, but no response 
had yet gone up from the people of Ceylon. He 
suggested that some members of the Board should 
form them«elves into a Committee with a view to 
approaching the Planters’ Association, the Low- 
country Planters’ Association and the public gener- 
ally on the question and perhaps to promote a 
public meeting to try to interest the people of 
Ceylon in the matter. A Committee was then 
appointed with this object in view. 
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Vegetable Silks. 

It appears that attention lias been recently 
directed toward the utilization of various fibres 
other than kapok and akon, the ontcomo of a 
discovery that the preliminary chemical treatment, 
necessary before wealing, can bo applied to the 
new fibres in question. 

The fibre of Chlorocoilon Whyleii is considered 
first, and it is stated that it was tested at tlio 
spinning factory of Chemnitz and found to 
lie of good quality. The above-mentioned plant 
is a liane which grows in the neighbourhood 
of Amani, though not in sufficient quantities to 
make it* exploitation in a wild state n profitable 
undertaking. Whether its cultivation will pxy or 
not will be proved when the experiments begun lit 
Amani are bi ought to a conclusion. 

The fihies which cover the seeds of Funtumia 
flout ica were thought well of. ns also were the 
brown fibres of liombnr rhoilognapholon, a tree 
which is fairly abundant in the forests of German 
Eist Africa. 

With regard to the production of akon two 
species, Cnlolropis procrr<t and C. gignnten aro of 
intere.»t. The latter species is distributed from 
India to South China nnd the Malay Archipel igo, 
while the former has also been found on the steppes 
of East Africa, especiillyin the Gorman Colonies. 
The two species differ very little from one another 
hut C. giganten ) ietds a rather better grade of fibro 
than 0. yroefra Hitherto nkon has come almost 
entirely from India, but there appears to ho no 
reason why the industry should not lie gradually 
established in other parts of the Tropics. 

The fibres so far considered nro obtained from 
plants growing in the wild state. It will bo 
remembered that the characteristic feature of 
Vc.a\«dt is the fist, that iV.e. taw wj 

frequently cultivated. Kapok is of course, 
a commercial term, nnd the vegetable silks in- 
cluded under this term are derived from Frio- 
.hadron nn/rarfiiwnon (the silk cotton tree of the 
West Indies) atul jlombar ep. The seeds of 
Frioitmlron anfraduotum weigh nearly twice as 
much ns the fibre and contain 23 ]wr cent, of oil, 
al>o»it 20 percent, of which can lie extracted with 
good machinery. This oil, which is used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of tallow, has fetched of 
late years from XI 4 to £24 per ton. The cake 
ran he used as manure, hut it contains only 4 prr 
Cent, of nitrogen. — Agricultural AVirs. 


Useful Artifice in Fruit Ripening. 

By a new method of artificially ripening certain 
fruits that nro hitter and highly astringent in a 
green stite, such as dates and persimmons, Pro- 
fessor Francis E. LI 03 d, of McGill Univei*'dty 
lias made it practicable to market such flints in 
an edible condition before they have become too 
soft for use. For centuries the Arabs have ripened 
dates by exposing tn the vapours of vinegar; and 
the Jajianeso have similarly brought persimmons 
to the edible stage by placing in tubs from which 
sake, the national whisky, has been freshly emptied. 
Dr. Gore lias found that the same effect is produced 
in certain persimmons by carbon-dioxide at normal 
pressure. Reasoning that the result should be has- 
tened by increased dosage of gas, Professor Lloyd 
constructed a simple and cheap apparatus for 
applying tlio caibon-dioxide under pressure, and 
in experiments of the 1 i*t tw o seasons bo ha* 
shown that ripening may be made four or fivo ^ 
times ns rapid ns when no pressure vans used 
under 45 pounds per squire inch the fruit became 
non astringent in about If) horn's. Hard green , 
persimmons, shipped on September 1st from Ala-, 
bama should on the 3rd be in Montreal, where 
they should keep green a month longer in'* cold 
storage, but where they could be perfectly ripened 
for tho market by the morning of the 4th.^ The 
ripening, it is suggested, is due to coagulation of 
the jelly enclosing the tannin of . the fiuit, the 
tannin, w ithont being changed, being thus given 
a practically waterproof coating . — Times of Itulia. 

A Substitute For Rice- 

In parts of Upper Burma, during tlio last two , 
years, the poorer classes have l>een unable to pur- 
chase nco owing to the high price and liave • been' 
reduced to eating the indigenous pyruwg. d } rep^ 
of this, it is interesting to learn that a learned 
chemist of Japan Ins succeeded in manufacturing 
a substitute for rice from maize. 'I he new food 
lias been carefully analysed nnd is found to contain 
more albumin nnd sebaceous matter than rice and 
birley. It is also superior to w heat in that it 
contain less fibrin nnd mineral matter. Bulk for 
bulk, it costs about luilf the price of rice, wild there 
i* l<rofit to l>e made from the by-jiroducts ns well. 
The discoverer, Mr. Toyojt Itoruichi, liSi explained 
bis ideas to the ^h/xin lime*, rind much interest Ims 
l>een aroused, ns it is recognised that this nr ti fi- 
eld foot! will prove a great boon to the poor. 
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Sepnttmcnwl r.a-tews finO «° K6 ' 
literary. 

x'sDIA AND TDE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

«, WillKm Archer, tl,c rrntlior .ml critic who 
jw£ riming the Ir.t CluNtnm. .nd 
ntten,l.„l the r.rim.. lnrlirn Conference. .. rtruch 
ftntl futility .ith wlriol, l*» W* 

■ S," "ontlerfnl right t» » f ‘ ve 

■ 

Mrl5ir.ith.hWi 1 rrrn rnct iciprcMHl m Indr... 
nnrl the one thing for r-hielr I net l™‘ l'tei»re.l. 

. “ th. nvrr.ellon. talent for lrngn.gr • -Jt eny 
tab, for the Cngltrh htngnrge— pcrrsereretl by the 

• ' ’.Sr Loiotr 

On'nry end eorfer'lrrM I hove T^XI 

■ e,l the R«.l twin of »>'r hnrltatinf. of il.br 
' t'n„lr.h" 1 hot until I e.rme to Irvin f not 
■ how utterly l«-.i.l» the JtaA they 

Only one Engli-hmrtn, within my knonle lgr. I». 

• S .willing rr,l.ei»ete on thi, fntat. " rrtrng of 
’ ntnrSvtionhr ... Inrlinn of . Ileng. ee rom.nco, 

jf, Frederic •'ll.rrri.on »pw>k> of the wonder 

• fol conmund of our Imgroge olrtrr.ne.1 by oor 
Irrdi.n fellow-riti.en.-. cmnomnd lire mo-t 

• Wrne.1 nn.l KCon, r li.l ? l fore, goer of 
I,,,,' re.” Si.l»tltt.ta "binlly evor for 
. • never ” .nd till. f. . Imh itcly true. Truly tins 
frrilrty in metering tho Kngli-l, Kng.,.ge would 
nlmort.eem like . .pivvil gift of Irortdencr. 
MESSRS. JACK'* srw HOOKS. 

ATc«irs Jack announce another twelve volumes 
of The People’* Rooks " to \* l »«>"«' 
(lnl cly. Un. will inclifclw an Atl« f °LV'° 
World " Iti full colour by Rwtholomew of Mra- 
Vj.-tJ, 'll,;, vtill U' tbe first time that an atlas 
In colour bound in cloth h« over been off. ml «t 
this price,. O' her, volumes include Turkey nml 
the Bnrtem Question ■ by Jnbn M.rdomhl, *»- 
,, v " brt T'mtt-er K M • M.elln.le. m. 


“Sril Ulesle. " by Ion cj.ta, 

,Viy II. J. Watt, ma, MiJi., Ktet^rhe >y ai. A. 
Xtufrw PII.D, “The IhUe in tho Light of the 
Higher* Criticisms" by Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A 
(iml Rev. Prefer W. 11. Ronnett, urr. d., an<l 
other*. 


* ORIENTAL STUDIES, 

' The amount of valuable work done by Indian 
scholars in the province of Onental pchol.rru u 
seldom appreciated, but an insight into its extant 
and character was furnished by the nd.Ire s that 
Sir Asliutosli Montcrjco recently del.yc.ed to tho 
llcngrl Branch of the Asiatic boe.ety Ho 
rafemd in particular to tho publication of tho 
Tibetan rersion of a comprchcns.ro liuddhrst- 
Sanskrit commentary on tho famous Sanskrit 
lexicon, Amaikosh, edited by T)r. Sat.schandra 
Vi.lyabhnt.han, who previously brought to light 
the text of tho lexicon itself from Tibetan - 
■sources. He cited this as a f.csli illustration of 
the (Treat possibilities of useful research in tho 
domain of Sanskrit learning through the 
medium of Tibetan sources. After mentioning 
other publications under tl.o auspices of tho 
Society Sir Aslintosh said considerable activity 
bad boon displayed in the publication _ of 
Arabic and Torsi m works of literary or Imtoncal 
importance, such as tho Persian fairy tiles Gulro 
edited by the hte lamented Mr. Azoo and Aga 
Muhammad Karim Shiran, the blmh AlamNama 
cdite.1 bv that brillimt scholar too early lost to tho 
cause of* lingui-tic researches i in this country, tho 
Late Mr. llarimth He, “ the Memoirs of Shah Tali- 
masp" edited by Hr. TlnUott, and the “ Shall Johan 
Kama" edited by Trofessor \azdam. I-ncfc of 
funds only prevents further work, and the difficulty 
is enhanced by th- fact that, as the search for 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian manuscripts is vigo- 
rously carried on, fiosh materials are brought to 
light which it is incumlieut on tho Asiatic Society 
na a learned body to bring within tho easy reach 
of sebol irs interested in tho progress of oriental 
studies. 

tup. life or a. o. nuMr. ,v y • 
Mr Fisher Unwin thus announces tho coming 
„„i.liratinn of n life of Mr. A. O. Hume by Sir 
William 'Weilderbum : — A Rojal Commission on 
the public Service in India has b<en appointed, 
and the great Indian buroaucrncy will now be 
called on to give an account of its stewardship. 
As an object lesson is now offered the career of an 
Indian Civilian, a man of high ideals, dauntless 
courage, and untiring industry. Tho merits and 
demerits of the existing system are illustrated by 
hU brilliant success ns nn administrator, his 
official downfall, following a collision with tho 
dominant Simla clique, and his work for the future 
of India, as the Father of tho Indian National 
Congress! Orders for the book are being register- 
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EDUCATIONAL 0 KANTS. 

Tho following are extracts fiom Sir Ilnrcourt 
U u tier’s statement on education grants: — 

New grants arc being provided for education out 
ot tho surplus of the current year nml the rovenuo of 
the year 1913-14. to tho amount of Rs. 74 lakhs or just 
short of 2 £ millions sterling, viz. 

(а) Non-recurring grant of Rs. GO lakhs from tho 
opium surplus of the current je»r. 

(б) Non-recurring grant of rupees two hundred and 
fifty lakhs from tho surplus of tho ordinary rorenuo 
during tho current year. 

(c) Recurring grant of rupees fifty flvo lakhs from 
tho revenue of the year 1913 1 1. 

The distribution ot these grants according to objects 
will be os follows:— 

(a) Non-recurring grant oT rupee* sixty-nine lakh* 
from the opium surplus. The whole of this grant to 
Local Governments is allotted to hostel construction, 

A special liberal grant is made to Bengal to provide a 
balance for tho Dacca Hostel scheme ss well a* for 
hostels el so where. A sum of two lakhs is given to the 
University of Calcutta (over ami shore the amount which 
this institution will receive along with other Universi- 
ties from tho grsnt from the surplus of ordinary revenue) 
in order to enable tho University to purchase a site re- 
quired for tho expansion of the University buildings. 
The distribution accordingly is- Hostels, rupees sixty 
seven lakhs; Calcutta University, rupees two lakhs; 
total rupeos sixty-nine lakhs. 

(t>) Non-recurring grant of Rs. 250 lakhs from the 
surplus of tho ordinary levcnue This is distributed to 
Universities and Local Governments for building equip- 
ment and othercapital charges as follows: — Universities 
Ra. 4G lakhs to be distributed as follows —University 
of Calcutta, Rs. 6 lakhs; University of Bombay, R«. 2 
lakhs; University of Madras, Rs. 3 lakhs, Punjab Uni- 
versity, Rs. 2 lakhs; University of Allahabad, Rs 2)ikhs; 
Dice* University Rs. 15 lakhs, Patna University Rs 8 
l"khs; Rangoon University Rs. 8 l.kha ; total Rs. 48 
lakhs. 

It has already been decided in prineip’e to establish 
Universities at Daeea, Patna and Rangoon, and it is 
necessary to provide for their early foundation. The 
grants for this purpose, however, are contingent upon 
the approval by tho Government of India or the Secre- 
tary ol State, of schemes for their constitution. 

Colleges snd sccondsrr schools, including training 
Institutions receive R». 35 lakhs. 

The Government of Madi ss arts understood to con- 
template considerable expenditure upon their Engineer- 
ing College. _ It will be open to tbst Government to 
spend * portion of tho sum on this object The re- 
mainder of the total grant la intended for arts and 
soeondary school*. 

The Government of India desires to urge tho claims 
of training institution*. Educational hygiene, gymna- 
sia, play-grounds, swimming baths, gardens, reading 
rooms, common room*, etc., Rs. 23 lakhs. This grant is 


Intended to make a start In placing education upon a 

broader basis along the lines indicated in the resolution 
No. 3t'l cd. of tho 2l»t February )a*t .... 

Manual instruction R*. 7 lakhs. Tins is designed 
to encourage the much needed introduction of manual 
training into schools. Two local Governments have 
already framed schemes of this kind. , „ ,, 

Girl*' Schools, Technical and Special Schools Re. , .5 
lakhs. These objects have been grouped together under 
a singlo head in order that Local Governments rosy deal 
freely with their grants according to the resdiness or 
local progra mraei, 

European Education, Rs. 28 lakhs. 

There are largo demands for the improvement of 
building* and equipment in schools for tho Domiciled 
community in all provinces except Bihar and Orissa, 
where the needs for such education are not citennve 
and aro reported to have been satisfied by previous 
grants. The Government of India mresbout to address 
Local Governments, on tho question of encouraging 
Mahomedsn education generally, but .they do not desire 
to delay any existing schemes snd they have 1 no doubt 
that Local Governments, in distributing grants, will 
make provision for special Mahomedan institutions. 

Of the reenrring grant or Us. 65 lakhs out of Ibo 
revenue of the ensuing year, Rs. G lakhs arc held in re- 
serve for the present to meet undeclared requirements, 
such as proposals for the development of Oriental 
studies and Mahomedan education ; and Rs 49 L<»An" 
arc distributed as follows:- Universities Ra. 6,50 WO, 
primary education, Ra. 20 lakhs; girls’ education R»- » 
Iskha; colleges and training institutions, Rs. 2 lakes, 
secondary education Rs. 9 lakhs; technical snd apcGai 
educe tion, Rs. 1,50,000; manual training, Rs. 1 
European education, Rs 3 lakhs ; total, Rs. 49 Iskbs. 

Universities Rs. G lakhs. Recurring grants have been 
made during tho current year to the existing universities 
for the encouragement of research work and higher 
teaching The result of that experiment ia awaited. 
Meanwhile tho Government of India desire to make ade- 
quate provision for the creation of new Universities 
and a now type of teaching and residential University, 
a reform to which they attach great importance. They 
are accordingly allotting Rs. 5 lakhs for the proposed 
teaching and residential Umveiaity at Dacca (for which 
Rs. 45,000 has already been given) and f< i Universities 
»t Patn* and Rangoon, sums of Rs. I lakh and Its. 
1,40,000 respectively. This expenditure will he contin- 
gent upon sanction. 

Tlie new departmeit got to work in January IJt* 
Since then the Imperial grants for education have 
aggregated: — Non-recurring Rs. 4,79,00,000; Rccuning 
Rs. 1,90,00,000. 


IX THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION’. 

Tlie Government of Madras hive npproved tho 
proposals of tho Director of Public Distinction 
for the distribution of n sum of Rs. 80,85G 
to tho Tnluq Hoards and Municipalities, and for 
the payment of a sum of Its. 1 20 to tho Knrtir 
Municipality, to meet the cost of the enhancement 
of tho pay of trained and npproved teachers in 
Elementary school* under public management 
sanntioned in G. O. No 445, Educational, dated 
the 22nd Mny, 1912, 
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THE CRtHBAC COSSrlHACT Bill. 

In the Stitement ot Object!, Mid Be 1™“ j" 

provision it is an offence to conspire to commit 
anyoi the offences punishable by " ct ' 0 " 1 ; 

«i Inili in Penal Co.1. on to “” 8 f“ any ‘Srt 
♦lie sovcreb'nty of British India or of any par 

S=&tS 

necessary that any act on illegal on.ia .on *0 . 
take place in pi, re. .ance thw*. 

107 abetment includes the eng.i B i D 

on mono per.cn on persons m 

ton. the Angola thing it - - -/K 


ton. the doing of a thing VS* 

common lew of England if t»o on more person, 
aZe togothon to do anything eontory to law on 
to use unLwful means in the carrying out of an 
cbjeS not otherwise unlawful the pi, .son, who 
a areo commit the offence of conspiracy. In 
other words, conspiracy in England may bedeOned 
„ on creement of two on more persons to me 
unlawful means and the parties tosuch a 
conspiracy ore liable to indictment. This Bill is 
designed to assimilate the provisions of the I ndian 
Penal Code to thoso of the English law with tho 
additional safeguard that in the case of a conspi- 
racy other than a conspiracy to commit an offence 
some ov ert act is ncccamry to bring the consp.™, 
within the purview of tho criminal law TheBffi 
make, criminal conspiracy a substantive offence 
„ml when such a conspiracy is to commit an 
offence punishable with death, transportation or 
rigorous imprisonment for a term of two yean or 
upwards and no express provision is made m the 
cile provides a punishment of tl.c same nature a. 
that which might be awarded for tho abetment of 
such an offence. In all other case, of criminal 
com-mmcy the punishment contemplated is im- 
prisonment of either description for a term not 
exceeding six months or with fine ox with both. 


INDIAN’ JUDGESHIP. 

Much satisfaction is felt in Bengal at tho 
appointment of Mr. B. K. Mult.ck «* * “ * 
judge of the Calcutta Il.gl. Court in place of tor 
Cecil Brett, retired. Tlicm are now seven Jnd an 
judges in the premier High Count ; four in «° 
Madras High Court, and three in , J" 

tho Alliliabad High Court there are M T . 
tbo request that an Indian advoaito might bo 
chosen to take tho place of Mr. Justico Chamier 

having been disregarded. There is a stiong feel 
in" in tile United 1’iovince. that, as tho larant 
place on tho Allahabad bench 1ms gone to Mr. 
Ityves the Government advocate, the post he is 

vacating should be conferred upon ^ an Indian 
barrister. It is pointed out tliat both in Bengal 
end in Madras Indians have filled with ihstinc- 
' tion the offices of Standing Counsel and 
General, and that in view of the number of com- 
potent Indians at tho Allahabad Bar the example 
of the two presidencies might well be followed. 
India. , 

SIR STUART SAMUEL 6 SEAT. 

At the hearing of the case with regard to tho 
retention of his seat in the House of Commons by 
Sir Stuart Samuel, before tho J iiditial Committee 
of the Privy Council Sir Hubert Finlay, m opening 
the case foi tho Crown, slid tliat it was peifectly 
plainth.it Messrs Montagu and Co. were not 
acting a» mere brokers, but also as principals. Tho 
question then arone whether the Secretary of 
State for India in Council was one of the Govern- 
ment Departments to which the Statute applied. 
Sir Robert Finlay contended that, when the Act 

of 1858 transferred tho Government of India to 

the Crown, the provisions of tho Act dealing with 
the vacation of seats applied to any contract with a 
Government Department established for the Gov- 
ernment of India. Directly they had a British 
Government Department, the Act applied. It 
did not matter whether the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were pud out of the ievenues of the 
British Parliament or out of the local revenue of 
tho Colony or Dependency administered. 

THE NEED FOR STATE REGULATION. 

The following Resolution was passed by tho 
British Committee of the International Federa- 
tion for tho alvolition of State Regulation of 

% ; re: “That this Committee lejoiccs to learn 

that tho Government of India has expie-sed its 
determination to take incisures for strengthening 
tho law for tho protection of girls, and urges it 
also to enact efioctii e legislition for prei exiting 
tho importation of foreign women fox immoral 
purposes.” 
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MKD1CAL ItCSKVRCn WORK. 

Requested by tlic Ilon'blo Member in clinigc of 
the Mutation Department Surge on •General 
Iiuhis, ro«o to submit to tlio Imperial Legislative 
Council n statement ns regards both the research 
work which has been carried out dining the pa^t 
year, and the various inquiries which nrc either in 
pi ogress or about to bo undertaken in the imme- 
diate future. In so doing, he gave ns brief an 
account ns is consistent with making clear to a 
lay audience this highly technical subject. 

Tbe diseases with which 1 shall dcil arn seven in num- 
ber Ovo of these, namely malans, yellow fever, plaguo, 
KaU-Azur and relapsing fever, are convey cd from msa 
to man by biting insects. The remaining two, cholera 
and dysonlry, are, as a i ule, water-borne. 

campaign against malaria. 

1 will first deal with what ib being done now in con- 
nection with malaria. There can be no doubt that this 
disoase is responsible fer more sickness and deaths in 
this country than any other individual csusc In some 
tracts it is a scourge wotbo than either plague or chole- 
ra, and in few places does the population escape entire- 
ly. To this the Government of India is keenly alive, 
and special exertions are being made to mitigate the 
evil. At the piesont timo there are eight ofreers on 
special duty in different parts of India, studying the 
local conditions which undeilie and aro causing the 
malaria, and devising schemes for its reduction or abo- 
lition. Special grants have been made by the Govern- 
ment of India for such investigations, and as schemes 
have been piepared further grants have been given, 
cither to cover their full coBt or to assist in bringing 
them into effect. To Madras, Rs. 28,000 has been given 
for a malarial enquiry iu Enoore, and this, and also a 
general investigation into malarial conditions through- 
out tho whole Presidency, are in progress. A complete 
survey of the conditions favouring the prevalence of 
malaria in Bombay lias furnished recommendations for 
the prevention of that disease within the city. A grant 
of Rs. 50,000 has been given to assist in carrying these 
out. Two other investigations— one in Bind and tho 
other in tho Canara district — are also in progress in 
this Presidency, and for these a grant of lls. 21,380 has 
been made, 

In Bengal tho conditions are very different from those 
in other parts of India, and malaria appears to bo 
largelY due to overgrowth of jungle. The Government 
Of India suggested that an experimert might be made lo 
see how far these conditions could bo ameliorated by the 
clearance of this jungle, and a grant of Rs. 60,000 has 
been made to help m carrying it out. 

ANTI-MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN. 

In Satiaranpur, Nagina and Kosi an active anti-mos- 
quito campaign is being carried out with the aid of a 
grant of Rs, 1,80,000 from the Government of India, 
The schemes for Kairina and Meerut aro still under 
consideration. 


From tho Pun j »!> Government a scheme regarding the 
town of Palwal which lies in a specially malarious tract, 
has been received, ard Rs. 3 >,000 is being allotted 
towards its cost. In Burma tho mslana officer has pre; 
pared a scheme for tho town or Ivyakpyu, and in Delhi 
a full suriey of ail tho conditions tending to mslana has 
also been nude. This survey has pis red us in posses- 
sion of ancuratu information ns to the nature and extent 
of malarial iofccilun in and around Old Delhi— informa- 
tion which will ho or great use to the authorities when 
they aro cons’dering tho location of the new Imperial 
city. The list of workin progress is long and satisfac- 
tory j but it is Government's intention to further extend 
it to other places as im*n and funds become available. 

KALA-A ZAIt. 

The researches into this disease hive been carried out 
under the direction of a committco consisting of Snr- 
gcon- General Binnernian aschairman and Major Chris- 
topher and Dr. Bonticy as members. The actual in- 
vestigations have been cnlruated to Captain Patton and 
Mackmand Dr. Korke; the division of labour being as 
follows:- Captain Msckie hss conducted an epidemiolo- 
gical enquiry into tbe distribution and prevalence of 
Kala-Azar in Assam, yvhci c the conditions tor the spread 

of the diveaso appear to ho peculiarly favourable. Cap- 
tain Patton and Dr. Korke have vvorked in Madras, tho 
formor devoting lumsclf chiefly to laboratory experiments 
in tho King Institute, Gumdy; while Dr. Korke under- 
took the investigation of the diseaso in the endemic area 
at Royapursin district. Progress has been made by 
tho officers woiking on this enquiry. Captain Patton 
has shown that under certain definite conditions the 
parasite of Kala.Azvr undergoes its full cycled develop- 
ment in tbe body of ihe bug, which be considers lo bo 
theinscct-csrrier of tho disease. He has not yet suc- 
ceeded, however, in transmitting the disease from one 
animal lo aoolher. Iho difli ulty, of course, la to ob- 
tain a susceptible animal for the tiansuiission experi- 
ments, hut wa hope tbat this difficulty will soon be sur- 
mounted. 

DISCOVERER OF TUB PARASITE. 

1 must mention here that Colonel Donovan, who was 
the original discoverer of tho parasite, has given good 
reasons for thinking it possible lhat the infection of 
Kala-Azar may also be conveyed through tho mouth, and 
that Dr. Korke aa a result of his investigations in Mad- 
ras, has elicited tho interesting fact that the disease is 
not, strictly speaking, a house lufection, but that it 
tends to cling to communities having efose social inter- 
course with one another. It is obvious therefore thst 
more work is needed, and it has been decided to con- 
tinue tl e enquiry for another year, both by laboratory 
experiments and investigations in the field. 


M. CLtMEXCEAU OX ALCOHOL. 

M. Clemenccnu h.ts appeared in it new role, 
that of Temperance refomicr. In a preface to a 
treatise dealing with tho c fleets of nlcoliol on 
comroeice, Agriculture, legislation, taxation, nnd 
individual and social hygiene, he explores regret 
that the so-cilled 44 omnipotent authority” of the 
State should he powerless ag lin.st alcoholism, and 
rental hs tint “the right to poison people cannot 
properly be regarded ns one of the achievements 
of the French Revolution,’’ 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP TUE NITRITES. 

11,0 place ol honor in the Jnnn.ry lame °f “* 
,/oi<ni«F of the Chemiwl SocM.j hoe 
e,l to three rcnr«.knhlo ppm m s ncce~.,on hy 
Professor P. 0. Boy nod his co-corkers end 

Nilmtan Dlnv. Hie papers are entitled. 

rites of the Alicylic Ammonium Senes— Mtrosopr- 

peratinh.m Nitrite;" “ Chlorides of the 

alkvl-nnd Mercurlnlleyl— aryl.rnnnonmra Series 

“oTtheireonstitution as Won “ -g 

measormentsi" and “ Eqmralent 

and- Jonieation of Nitrates." It is 

that the present communications lu T? "“‘“jSf 

helped fo throw a flood of light upon 

lion of the Nitrites in the study of which Dr. 

Boy has been incessantly occupied dunng the 

last 18 years. 

ELECTRICITY MAY HELP YOU TO SLFEP. 

■Electric sleep is to be the great boon of nene- 
disoidered humanity if the expectations of Di . F. 
Nagelschmidt, of the llcilin FinM.il Institute, no 
realised. Some years ago Dr. Imlnc pioduced 
sleep io animals by applying continuous elect, c 
currents to the base of the limin, but the currents 
necessary wen, near the danger point, and the 
claim of Dr. Nagelschmi.lt is an improved 
method, using a .pocinl alternating current 
giving narcotic effects without exceeding, or even 
nenily approaching, the limit of safety— Aerator 
Sifting). 

• FILTERS FOR DRINKIXO WATER. 

As ft material for domestic filters for drinking 
water, I)r. M. 31. Uinard, of Paris, recommends 
a poicelain of silicate of magnesia The pores are 
finer move regular and more numerous than those 
of ordinary porcelain, and bacteria penetrate so 
slightly that simple bi asking is sufficient to 
cleanse the filter. Water from the Pans Muni- 
cipal supply was kept lunning through one of 
these filters two months and-n-lialf, day and 
ni^ht, with no cleaning of the filter. Occasional 
comparative tests were made, and the unfilteied 
water showed fiom 55 to 1,200 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, hut in the filtered water none were 
detected. A culture of colon ban'll containing 
315 ()00 per cubic centimeter was then introduced. 
They were nil removed by the filter, and under 
city pressure the water continued to run sterile. 
—Indian Textili Journal. 


A BPEAKIXC ELECTRIC LAMP. 

A bui prising and to the Layman even miraculous 
discovery was recently made by two German 
nliyscists. It opens up quite interesting possi- 
bilities, being nothing less than the transmis- 
sion of sound thiougli the medium of a tungsten 
or metallic film electric lamp. Jn the course of 
some experiments, the scientists had, for an entire- 
ly foreign purpose, connected a very sensitive 
microphone receiver in circuit with the lamp, to- 
gether with other electrical apparatus that made 
tho current serviceable for telephone purposes, and, 
to their surprise, what was whispered into the re- 
ceiver could ho distinctly heard when the ear was 
brought near the lamp. As the bulb of the lamp 
is vacuum, it could not bo ordinary sound waves 
produced through temperature variations and 
consequent vibrations in the filament, but tho 
scientists’ attempt to explain tho phenomenon by 
assuming that the vibrations of tho filament were 
transmitted to the thin glass walls of tho bulb, 
and that these, in their turn, produced tho sound 
waves perceived by the ear. 

A TELEPHONE TISIF. SAVER. 

What looks like n good suggestion is a device 
which consists of a sound-magnifying trumpet, of 
flattened form, similar to certain types of motor 
horns, behind which is « platform adapted to 
support the telephone receiver. Upon receiving 
or making a ca’I upon the ’phono and being asked 
to “ hold the line ’’ tho user instead of “ holding 
on” with the telephone receiver pressed to his 
ear an arrangement which restricts his movements 
and prevents him from giving his attention to any 
other matter, merely drops tho receiver on to the 
platform of the “ time saver,” where it automati- 
cally slides into position with the earpiece against 
the smnll end of the spiral trumpet. The user is 
then ftee to go on with his work until the voice 
from the trumpet shows him that the person at 
the other end is speaking. Conversation can then 
either be carried on using the loud-speaking 
trumpet, with the advantage of leaving the user’s 
hands both fieo for the purpose of turning up 
references, taking down a message from dictation, 
etc., or the receiver may be lifted oiF the instru- 
ment and ti^ed in the ordinary way. Tho loud- 
speaking telephone’s “ voice ” is very similar to 
to that of a gramophone, and it is thus possible 
for the tw?r of one of these instruments to movo 
some littlo way fiom the telephone and yet hear 
when the pci son at tlie other end of the lino is 
speaking.— Crimes Siftings, 
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loud iupox. 

In tlio concluding volume of the second supple- 
ment of tho Dictionary of National Biography, 
first issued, is an aiticle on land Ripon 1>y Sir 
William Lee Warner. While giving credit to 
that Radical Viceroy for tho vigour and determi- 
nation with which he settled the Afghanistan 
tingle, Sir William passes censure upon tho 
tlnee best known aspects of his domestic policy. 
Hiss dealings with the Press, his local self-govern- 
ment schemes and the Ilbert Bill rue criticised .as 
hasty and ill-considered and as arising from an 
insufficient appreciation of the differences between 
India aud England. We are reminded that his 
repeal of the Vernacular Tress Act has not stood 
the test of time, since restrictions have been im- 
posed by n Liberal Secretary of State; and that in 
the same way Mr. Hobhouse’s Decentralization 
Commission had to place on record a recognition 
of his mistaken anticipations as to local self gov- 
ernment. Regmlitig the Ilbert Bill, Sir William 
points out that Lord Ripon was unwise in the im- 
putation to his opponents of ulterior motives. He 
says that British planters and traders felt that 
justice and not privilege was at stake They had 
no complaint whatever against the admission of 
Indians to tho Civil Service by competition ; what 
they feared was trial by inexperienced Indian 
magistrates. The eventual compromise, he says, 
would lnvo been accepted nt the outset. But lie 
gives Lord Ripon credit for business aptitude, in- 
dustry and transparent honesty, as well as lojnlty 
to colleagues and subordinates. 

TRIBUTE TO LOUD REAY. 

In ft recent number of the Journal of thr. 
Society of Comparative Legislation Sir John 
MaeDonell, tlio editor, pays to Lord Reay a tri- 
bute of praise for his “ excellent and sympathetic 
work during his Governorship in India." Among 
the prominent features of Lord Reay’sivd minis tni- 
tion he refers to railway extension in the noith 
consequent delicate negotiations with Native 
States, and, of course, to education. Concluding 
he writes; — 

In land Rosidiory’a woids laud Reay is “an 
earnest, able, and peifertly honest statesman." If 
Ids family motto, Mmin fvrli, is true of him, the 
hand is certainly encased in the most silken of 
V eh et glov es. 1 ndi.ins ni o never tired of desca n . 
tiog upon the ex-Governor’s unwearied kindness. 


Lord Rc.iy'H interest in tho Society of Compara- 
tive Legislation needs hardly to bo mentioned 
hero. As one of its first founders, a member of 
tlio Council from the beginning and of the Exe- 
cutive Committeo sinco 1001, Lord Reay has 
pliced at its service his wide grn c p of affairs, his 
ripo experience, and his high personal qualities. 

IlAlIC ARWIXI KUMAR DUTT. 

Bengal owes a debt of endless gratitude ^to 
Ribn Aswini Kumar Dutt for having in- 
augurated a new scheme of elementary educa- 
tion in his district on the basis of self- 
help. It goes without saying that if wo must 
prosper ns a nation wo must not be always 
tied down to any leading-strings. Government 
help may bo good, and is always welcome, but we 
must not consider ourselves absolutely paralysed 
when it does not come. Wo have to do in many 
things even without Government patronage, and 
education is one of the principal matters in which 
self-help is much more valuable than any adven- 
titous aid. We recognise no doubt that it is the 
principil function of a state to educate tho 
people under its charge, and w o think all pressure 
must be brought to bear upon it for its not neg- 
lecting this primary duty. But when one lias to 
fight against a de id wall like the Government of 
India, mere pressure will not avail much. We 
hvvo to do many things ourselves for our own 
elevation. The step taken by Babu Aswini 
Kumar is, therefore, just the sort of thing which 
the people should undertake as a self-imposed 
task, and those who can afford to contribute to 
such a good cause will, wc have no doubt, como 
foi ward to bear their sharo of tho burden . — The 
Indian IT Grid. 

NIZAMI FASHA. 

General Osman Nizami Pasha, who was the 
second Turkish Delegate nt tho Peace Con- 
ference, has assured a London coi respondent 
that Adrianoplo w ill never be surrendered. “ We 
shall cross the Bosphorus,” he sajs, “and see 
Stniuboul in flames ; wo shall fight to the last 
ga-p but surrender Adrianoplo wo never shall.” 

DR. 3 . TAKAKCSU. 

Dr. J. Tnkakusu, m.a., nr., n D., litt., Professor 
of Sanskrit of tho Tokio University, Ins at rived 
in Calcutta. This fvmon* Sanskrit scholar is 
touting >>i India for the ptttposo of collecting and 
inspecting ancient Sanskrit manuscripts. Alter 
finishing his work in the Nepil Dubar lability 
he went to Benares, tho ancient so.it of Sanskrit 
learning, and thence to see l)r. Spooner, Director- 
General of Arehteologv, nt Bnnkipore. 
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THE FOBUC SERVICES COMMISSION. 

An official notice recently tanetl • 

The Itoynl Commfcion on tfie Pohlic Sen.cea 
in ,„di» "ill leave India for En E land on Aprd 
19th 1913. They propose to return to 
early in the ensuing cold n enther season to 
prosecuto tl.eir investigations , into tl.e services set 
out in the schedule attached to this notice and 
into nay other service, which it may subsequently 
he decided to include. They accordingly invrto "11 
persons, not being members of these lemcee, and 
ill associations or public bodies, who nay to™ 
any representation to make, to send the 
dressed to the joint secretaries. Public Siiv.ce 
Commission Camp, India, on or before Apnl 10th 
1913, together with "n indication of their 
mini dilations for giving an opinion on the points 
at issue. Any representations sent mig’it con- 
veniently ho made in the form of memoranda 
under the foilowingmnin heads so far as they may 
bo suitable in e wli case : — 

I. — Methods of recruitment. 

II —Systems of training and probation. 

HI.— Conditions of service. 

IV. — Conditions of salary. 

V. — Conditions of leave. 

VI. — Conditions of pension. 

VII. — Such limitations as may «nt in the 

employment of non Europeans, and tho ”“k'ng 

of tho existing system of division of services 
into Imperial and Provincial. •• 

VIII. — Tlelvtions of the service with the Indian 
Civil Service and other services. 

IX. — Any other points within the terms of re- 
ference to the Itoyal Commission not covered by 
tho preceding heads. 

SeJt&hds 

1. Indian Medical Service and Indian Subordi- 
nate Medical Department (civil aide). 

2. Police Department. 

3. Jail Deputment. 

4. Registration Department. 

5. Indian Finance Department. 

6. Mint and Assay Department. 

7. Military Finance Department. 

8. Public 'Work* Department. 

9. Ratio ay Department. 

10. Forest Department. 

11. Survey of India Department. 

12. Civil Veterinary Department. 

13. Agricultural Department. 

14. Postal Department, 


15. Telegraph Department. 

16. Customs Department. 

IT. Northern India Salt Itevcnuo Department. 

18. Indian Mines Department. 

19. .Pilot Service. 

20. Geological Survey Department. 

21. Educational Seivico. 

22. Sanitary Department. 

THE PROVINCIAL BERVICE. 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned 
proposals for the re-organization of tho Provincial 
Service of the Survey uf India. 

Under these proposals a considerable improve- 
ment will be made in tho condition °f the old 
Provincial Service. The chief of tho changes 
now sanctioned may bo briefly summonsed ns 

f0l m* The two existing Piovincial Services will . 
bo combined on a time scale similar to that 
recently sanctioned for tho new service. Speak- 
ing roughly, the members of tho old service draw- 
ing Rs. 300 to 500 per mensum will receive an 
immedi ito increase of Rs. 50 per mensem and 
obtain further increments at intervals of three 
years; while those drawing less than Rs. 300 will 
receive an immediate increase of pay so as to 
bring them to the same rate of pay as drawn by 
the officers who have already been transferred to 
tho new service. , • 

(2) The number of executive charges will be 
increased from 21 to 28 (including three drawing- 
office charges), and seven charges with charge al- 
lowances attached will ho thrown open to the 
Provincial Service ns against the three drawing- 
office posts now open to the service. 

(3) Officers drawing Rs. G50 (excluding charge 
allowances) and over w ill be called Deputy-super- 
intendents, and the twelve senior officers drawing 
Rs. GOO (excludingcharge allowance) will bo termed 
Assistant Superintendents, and these officors wilt 
rank ns such with the corresponding ranks of tho 
Imperial Service. 

Tho changes in pay indicated under (1) above 
came into force from, the 1st of March’ 1912 ; 
the remaining changes being brought into force 
from the 1st of March, 1913. The details of the 
scheme have leen communicated to the Surveyor- 
General and will shortly be published by him. 

In order to meet the largo extra expenditure 
which the above arrangement? "”’'i «»-*— "l .v 
been decided to effect certain e 


wen uecincu to euect certain economies, including 
the cessation of recruitment for the Provincial 
Service and a reduction in the recruitment for the 
Imperial Service, 
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while in modern times James Forgnsson, tho 
accomplished Indian nrchieologist, declared that 
it was the “ only one fixed point in a mja of falsi- 
fications” 

As to its being the only fixed jioint in ancient 
history, which is what I suppose he means, [ 
agree with him ; moi cover I intend to show that 
this applies not only to India, but to every 
civilised country in the world ; in other words 
that the Kaliyuga is what was believed to be an 
actual astronomical exent of exceedingly rare 
occurrence, namely, the conjunction of the Moon 
nnd Four plrnets in one mansion of the 1 leavens ; 
so that it can be nnd has been calculated backward 
and verified ; that as such it is the only posith e 
date in ancient history; and that the remotest 
dates in all countries, including Babylonia, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, Tuscany, Judea and Mexico, luxe 
been founded upon it. When this is done w e 
shall have the basis for a new history of the 
world, which will begin not in any Western 
country, but in India. It will also be seen that 
what Fergusson despairingly regaided ns a sea of 
falsifications, was a sea of something el-o ; a sea 
of mistaken interpretations, blind theories, and 
altered calendars • the latter mostly of Greek nnd 
Roman invention. Let every Oriental put this 
down in his note- book : he will find it useful . — 
Alexander the Great shifted the colures 
Julius Cwsar altered the Olympiads from five 
to four years each, nnd their epoch from Ipliitus 
to Cornelius. 

Augustus C.esar deducted 78 years from tho 
epoch of the Foundation of Rome 

During the Dirk Ages the Church of Rome 
restored 15 of these years, by substituting a 
Christian epoch for that of Augustus. 

“ The effect of these alterations upon tho epoch 
of the Kaliyuga ns expressed in Christian years 
will be alluded to farther on. Col. Wilford men- 
tioned a 14-year alteration of some Indian 
calendars in the reign of Hhartrihara (died about 
A.D. C50), which may bo an echo of the Roman 
mediexal alterations, but this need not detain ns.” 
Asi itic Researches, ix, 202 4.) 

As the Kaliyuga is referred to by various 
names, it will be ns -well at the outset to mention 
them. Among these are the year of Heaven; 
Perfect Year ; Tho Kaliyuga ; Iron Ago ; Con- 
junction of the Moon nnd Four Planets ; Con- 
junction of the Fixe Plxnets ; The Fomth Age; 
Year of Krishna, of Mann, of Rrahma ; of 
Rnddlia, etc. 

For clues which serve to db close a knowledge 


of the Kaliyuga when it is not mentioned by 
that name, it is to bo obserx’ed tliat the intervals 
of time deduced from or connected with it in the 
most remote ages were usually quinquennial or 
decennial ; as the Hindu Period (Roman Lustrum) 
of fix-e years, the Ten Avatars, Ten-months year 
in Hesiod (Theog., 59) the ten-months year of 
Alba and Rome, with their 3G-d.iy months and 
nine-day Sabbaths (nundinre). This also jioints 
to a very i emote use of the decimal system of 
notation. Rut far more significant arc the refer- 
ences and to the Kaliyuga as the “ Fourth Age 
in the Hindu series of Gold, Silxer, Rronze and 
Iron. These will be found in Hesiod (Work nnd 
Day s, 110-158) in Plato, in the Alexandrian and 
Augustan writers and in the Four Ages of Mexico 
mentioned below. 

AXTIQUITY OF TIIE KALIYUGA. 

India. — S) lvain Bailly, tho distinguished 
astronomer, nnd Mayor of Paris during the 
French Revolution, after an nttenrix-e study of 
tho four great oriental tables of astronomy, 
determined that their elements were nil drawn 
from ancient Indian xvorks, chiefly the Surya 
Suldhanta and Vedanga Jyotisln : and that such 
elements, including the Kaliyuga, xverc derived 
from actual obserx ations made at Lanca, near tho 
source of the Ganges, from about the 30th down- 
ward to the 15th century B. C. This study 
established the actuality and antiquity of tho 
Kaliyuga. La Place discredited Baill)’s dates by 
removing the astronomical elements of the 
Knhjuga to .an impos-ible 44tli century B. C., but 
ns lie does not nppear to liax-e been aware of the 
Roman calendrical alterations mentioned herein, 
his remox'al of tire Kaliyngan conjunction is 
defectixe. Tho Rev. Dr. Bentley in contending 
that the Surya Siddhanta xvns composed about 

A. D. 1,000 imagined that lie lmd demolished 
the Kalijuga, but lie xxas mistaken. The time 
when the tables were made or copied has nothing 
to do with either the actuality or tho epoch of 
tho conjunction, or with its adoption as a starting 
point for historical purposes. These would be 
just ns x-nlid nnd significant if the tables xxero 
made but yesterday. 

Tho accomplished Indian cluonologer Velandai 
Gopala Aijer ho’ds that the Siddhantns ns they 
now exist, though much earlier than Bentley’s 
date, may not be earlier than the 5th century 

B. C. ; while Dr. Kerm carries them back to the 
middle of tlie 3rd ; while Mr, Dutt assigns it to 
the Ruddhic Ago sexeral centuries before tho 
Christian cm; but no matter. The essential 



point is not when the existing astronomical 
tables wore coju pencil, but how duly was the 
Conjunction or tho Fouith Ago believed to bo 
an actual one ; and where, when, and by whom 
was it mentioned or employed. Mr. Aiyer proved 
it for 1165 or 1177 B,C> Ho also shows that at 
sometime or other, not explicitly mentioned, its 
periods were reckoned by millenniums, when tho 
practice in alluding to it was to omit the round 
numbers. In guchcaMH his 1165 might mean 
2165, or 3165 tt. C. Add to 310*2 B. C., which 
is tho vulgar epoch of tho Kaliyugn, tho net 
dilTercncebetween Eastern and Western Chronolo- 


planets to tho tenth year of Tchucn Ilio, the fifth 
emperor of tho fust dynasty, whose reign U-gan, 
according to rather I)ti llVilde, In 3127 B. C. 
Therefore the conjunction of tho Five (in tho man- 
sion of “ Cho ”) fell in 3117 B.C. Deduct tho 15 
years added to the Iloman calendar in the Middle 
Ages and this would bung it to 3102 11. C., tho 
vulgar epoch. Du If aide's annals of tho Chinese 
monarchy were gathered by his brother Jesuits in 
the early part of the 17th century from ancient 
Chinese records, how ancient «e are not informed ; 
but as Tcliuen Ilio reigned some eight centuries 
before the GO -year cycles of Jupiter were in use ns 


gies, namely 63 years, due to alterations of the 
ltoman calendar, and the Kaliynga becomes 3165 
B, C , ono of Aiyer's millenniums ; which suggests 
that the trouble may be due at bottom to Roman 
perversions of dates and that his 1165 may mean 
if 102. However, it should be remarked that 
although as Mr. Aiyer contends the common nay in 
India of employing the Kaliynga was to reckon 
from it by millenniums, this was evidently not the 
ecclesiastical way. On the contrary, it will bo 
shown that the latter was more commonly by tho 
Great Year, a complex of lunations, either 
ecliptical (223 lunations) or metomc (2J5 
lunations), amounting to 658 common years, of 
which more anon. It may be tint the Great 
Year of the ecclesiastics were employed «fc one 
time, while the millenniums of the commonalty 
were in vogue at another. Similar customs pre- 
vailed in other countries. 

Among tho many valuable dates preserved in 
Aiyer’s work is a Kaliynga of 3072 B. C, 
employed in Not them India and Malabar, and 
another ono of 3176 B. C. from the Vishnu 
Turana, both of which abnormal dates, though 
evidently Kahyngan, are distorted by alterations 
of the lloman calendar. If the latter ono is an 
Augustan alteration, it might serve to indicate 
that the original Purana is older than what is 
commonly supposed, llesiod fixed Troja Capta 
in the Third or Bronze Ago (fl. C, 1786 to 1128) 
and himself in tho Iron A ge, which was the Fourth, 
llrennand and Burgess both admit that the Kali- 
yuga was employed so early as the period assigned 
to tbs Mahabharata, sty the 1 4tb century U. C. 
On tho other band wo know that it was stamped 
on tho coins of IXyder Ali and his son Tippoo Saib. 
This gives it a life time of at least 30 centuries, a 
subject tbit is discussed scry fully’ in Aiyer’s Cbio- 
nology and Butt’s Cicilimtion of Ancient India. 
travels oy the kauvvoa. 

China . — The Chinese assign the conjunction 
of tho Four to the second year and of the Five 


time-keepers, it is reasonable to conclude that tho 
sources of bis information were of very high 
literary antiquity. 

It is evident from these dates that Du Haldo 
reckoned the Kaliynga at 3117 (not 3102) B. C, 
He thus admits that the latter date (3102) 
not before Christ, hut beforo Augustus, who was 
apotheosized 15 B. C. Ho must therefore have 
been aware of the 15-year alteration of the 
calendar made in the Middle Ages. Contrariwise, 
Father Sonnerat who was evidently not aware of 
the 15-year alteration, innocently dates the Kali- 
yuga 3102 from Christ. Halhetf, who translated 
the “ Gcntoo Laws ’’ for Warren Hastings, follow- 
cdSonnerat; and thus tho epoch of 3102 years 
horn one or the other has found its way into 
modern Western literature. We shall find that 
it was previously made to date 3102 years back- 
ward from some earlier divjnities. This explana- 
tion begins w - ith Alexander the Great. 

a coxQuenon's use of the kauyvca 


At the period of Alexander’s conquest of Asia 
the only known Western astronomical observation 
of a certain date susceptible of being counted 
backward from the day of computation was tho 
Chaldean solar eclipse of February 20th, 7-17 B.C. 
afterwards changed in the Calendar of Babylon 
to the winter solstice of B.C. 748. Tin’s date is, 
preserved in Ptolemy's “ Almagest," and, ns al- 
tered in the Babylonian Calendar, is known ns tho 
era of Nebu-N.u.iru, or Nabonassar. A« in tho 
Alexandrian age the ecliptical Gie.it Year of 658 
common years was well established, it was an easy 
matter to deduce from 748 the Chaldean and 
Greek Divine years of 2004 and 1400 backwards 
as well as B.C. DO forwai ds. But as these incar- 
nation dates, which in after times were resurrect- 
ed and restored to the Greek .and Iionum astrolo- 
gical works, did not agree with the eras of any of 
tho cmmtriw through which Alexander's huu-ch 
was conducted, be declined to adopt them At 
Abderaand Issmarus, where Hercules had CO n> 
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qucrod his enemies by opening a cnnal to the tea 
and overwhelming them with an irresistible flood, 
at Lemnos, Jassos, Issus, Mnryandynin, Myrina, 
Chrysa, Ant-Issa. Lar-Issa, Eph-eaus, Assus, 
Halycarn-Assns, Issicos, etc., all along the Greek 
and Asiatic coasts, in short, wherever the ancient 
Pelisgi had settled or traded, he found evi* 
dences of their religion and astrology ; 'temples 
erected, divinities worshipped, ancient rites per- 
formed, festivals celebrated and dates preserved. 

. The prevailing cult was that of Hesus, Issns, 
or Jassus and Myrina ; the celebrants were Cory- 
bantes, Teles, or Cabeiri, and the ku.t tarred Man- 
vantara was something ov er a century before bis 
birth, namely a year agreeing, through the Greek 
Olympiads, with our B.C. 470. For example, 
the Peh«gians of Lemnos worshipped II*ph:eseus 
(Vulcan) and Mynna (Mnia), the first ns the son 
of God, the second as Ins Virgin mother, both of 
that date, or thereabouts. This worship and 
date can bo traced all the way from India to 
Gaul. Shankara, an incarnation of the cult of 
Shiva the Logos, is reported to have appeared in 
India B.C. 471. Assa-binus, the solar god, was 
worshipped B. C. 470 in the cinnamon country of 
India, also in Arabia and Ethiopia. At Sabota 
lie has no less than 60 temples (Pliny). Ezra 
worshipped in Palestine; Chrysis in Argos; 
Euthymus in Athens ; Cimon in Cyrenica ; Zal- 
mosis in Tlmuna ; and llesus in Spain and Gaul. 
Of the latter an effigy and monument represent- 
ing him in the net of f cutting the sacred mistle- 
toe, is preserved in the Cluny Museum of Paris. 
It is a work of the second century B.C. A photo 
appears in “ The Middle Ages Kevi sited.” 

The calendars of all these Pclasgian countries 
were dated from tho real or supposed appearance 
of these divinities. Alexander might have 
destroyed the histories — and indeed Parmenio 
was instructed to do so — and though unwillingly, 
ho obeyed ; but he could neither effice the 
legends nor suppress tho dates. All that tho 
astrologers could do was to build upon them 
with the cclipticnl cycle of G58 years, thus 
proving that each divinity of the year 470 to be 
only one of a series of incarnations, into which, 
by means of a new calendar, Alexander intended 
to inti oducc him«clf ns the Eleuvis or Expected 
One. His visit to the Indian shiine of Shiva in 
Lybia ch* ally discloses tins design. To lmild njon 
the Olyinpiul of It. C. -170 foiwnrd, was to deditco 
a year equivalent to our A. 1). Ib8 ; to build upon 
it Ixichward re-ultcd in tho ancient scries B. C. 
1128,1786,2444, and 3102. 


As his destination was India, where be was to 
appear ns tho reincarnation of Bacchus, on 
Indian date was indispensable for tbe success-, . of 
liis design. With his usual boldness and decision 
he adopted the most venerable of them ns his own 
and proved bis claim by altering thecolurcs, nnd thus 
attested his divine character, which none except 
bis mother afterwards ventured to doubt; Callis- 
thenes paying for this indiscretion with his life. 
When Alexander arrived in India lie found that 
the clock of time had been set back to tho Sapla * 
rishikal. (Pliny, vi. 31). But this made no diller- 
nncetobim. Having pinned his divinity to tho 
Kaliyuga, ho resolutely stuck to it. 

After liis death the interval of 3102 years 
appears to have been adopted by several of those 
pretenders to divinity who imitated him, all of 
whom assumed to lie 3102 years after the sacred 
Kaliyuga. Among these were the pretenders of 
the heterodox year B.C. 90, nnd following them, 
the omniscient Augustus. Finally it became 3102 
from tho Christian era, where it yet stands. 
Such is the evolution of n “ B C.” or Christian 
year for the Kaliyuga. 

The reason for this persistent adherence 
to a mysterious date or interval of time is 
that while Indians and Chinese of a remote 
age knew the correct measure of a Great 
Year, the Chaldeans and Egyptians, did not. Their 
first knowledge of it appears after the Indian 
expedition of Darius, when Anaxagoras was 
thrown into prison for venturing to suggest it. 
The correct measure was the solar cycle of 6585'78 
days, amplified in tho Indian sidereal ten-months 
year to 6585 months, or roughly 658 years. 
Father Gnubil found that it was used in China 
about 1100 B.C. ; Li Place, with astronomical pre- 
cision, traced it m India to the year 1491 B.C. 

In these dates, nil of which are taken from the 
work entitled “ The "W orslnp of Augustus Cie-ar,” 
are locket! up those tell-tale secrets of tho Church, 
which, when they are made known, may expose it 
to the just reproaches of its own followers; for 
they will then perceive how much they' have been 
milled by arbitrary nnd secret alterations of tho 
calendar, lleimbnch in “Erscli and Gruber” 
and Btiry r in tho “ Later Roman Empire ” attri- 
bute some of tho medieval alterations to Leo III. 
The cardinal point is not who shifted tho Roman 
C.dendu, but that such shifting expliins why 
there .are no contemporaneous evidences of tho 
tremendous ev ents that are nlloged to have occur- 
red in Jerusalem, Antioch and Rome, in the first 
century; why tbe rectified calendar of Gregory 
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was not founded in A.D. 1, but in A,D. 325, the 
date of Constantine’s council ; and why we aro 
not permitted to learn that the only Messiah 
worshipped in those cities and elsewhere through- 
out the empire until after tho reign of Commodus, 
was Augustus, and not Jesas. This we learn 
from the coins, tombstones and other monuments 
stamped Augustus, Dirt w Filins (Son of God) 
and Soter (Saviour) also from the temples elected 
to him, some of which are still standing ; in short, 
from a thousand valid evidences. 

The heterodox Mam an tarns of B.C. 90, 748, 
1406, 2064, 2722 and 3380 were well-known to 
the later classical world and the first four will be 
found in modem chronological works into which 
they have been introduced without the least com- 
prehension of their meaning. Soveral victorious 
commanders of the Alexand ran age and some who 
were not victorious tried to turn them to their 
own advantage. Among the former were Titus 
Quinctius Flam minus, Sertorious and Sylla ; but 
their projects all failed. Success was found to be 
impossible without control and chango of tho 
calendar, and this tho priests were not inclined to 
yield ; so that until Julius C.esar became Chief 
Pontiff, with authority to alter the calendar, it 
continued to remain merely a project. When 
.under his management the project became a 
reality, he was slain, and the actual realisation 
was postponed until Augustus engrossed the ele- 
ments of power and effected the long-desired 
object by altering the liuli saeadares (Sue toniiu t). 
His assumption of divinity upon a false calendar 
effaced thp Nabonassur series of Manvantaras, 
until Ptolemy tho astronomer resurrected them in 
Ills “Almagest," which begins with 748 BO., 
thus restoring n series tint although distorted was 
roilly founded upon the Knliyuga. The adoption 
of Fiolcmy's work by tho church explains why it 
has remained the orthodox chronological authority 
to the present day. 

.Mexico. — According to Humboldt, tho ancient 
Mexicans had four ages, typified as Tlalt, Tlet, 
Elieca and At. So had tho Hindus, their four 
ages. Tho ei lend rial year of the Mexicans 
'consisted of 18 months and a fraction, just cb 
tho multiplied eclipt cal cycle of tlio Hindu 
Knliyuga consisted of 18 years and a fraction 
(GSSa'TS di)n). The Mexican stellar mansions 
were 2d, hko the 27 nnlshatras of Hindustan ; 
their mossi inic Quetzal coatl was the son of tho 
god Ycsona, begot by the Holy Spirit (Ecliiah) 
Upon tho earthly Virgin Sochi, an echo of the 
Hindu Krishna ; tho reappearances of the Mexi- 


can Messiah were dated in years equivalent to A.D. 
64, and B. C. 594 and 1252, always G58 years 
apart. In one of them lie is represented with an 
elephant's head (Ili min Gnnesha), although this 
animal was unknown in America. (Humboldt, 
cited by Dame, 537). Massey shows that the 
Moxicnns had other Hindu myths, institutes, 
symbols, and dates. They lind the same money, 
known by tho same name, sicca. (“Hist. Mon. 
Amer.," 45.) These details bear too close a 
resemblance to Hindu nfliiiis to bo accidental. 
"When, if ever, tho chronology of the civilised world 
is properly restored, it may occur to orthodoxy 
that the Mexicans had also the Hindu worship of 
Buddha and the chronology of the Kaliyuga. On 
the other hand, both their zodiacs and typology 
appear to be earlier than the Western ; for they 
contain no allusion to tho 12-eign symbolisms 
which abound in tho latter. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE OF TUE KALI. 

Chaldea and Babylonia. — Bailly, p. 270, proves 
that the Chaldeans and Babylonians got their 
astronomy, which appcais to base consisted mainly 
of lunar observations, with the Kaliyuga as a 
starting point, and the metonic cycle, from India, 
and to hare imparted it to the Egyptians. Ho 
dates tins knowledge after the discovery of the 
planetary diameter of the Briliaspati and division 
of the year into 12 month*, which piobably means 
the 15th century B. C., in India and tho 12th 
century B. C in Chaldea : dates which are con- 
firmed by Fr. Lenorraant in his “ Beginnings of 
History," 270. He does not believe that the 
names of the 1 2 months nscend beyond this period.. 

The “stellar observations” furnished to Aris- 
totle by Callisthenes, which Simplicius nssures ns 
extended 1903 years before the time of 
Alexander, therefore to about 2234 B.G., could 
only have been proleptical computations, (100 
metonic cycles), because Ftolemy', the astronomer, 
in seeking for an astronomical . starting point 
Babylon, found nothing more ancient than the 
lunar observations of B.C. 747, or Nabooassan 
epoch of 748 B.C., previous to which there 
appears to hare been few or no observations. If 
vve may trust to the computation of Sir Henry 
■Bawlinson there exists a unique but highly 
impoi bant exception to this rule. On a Nineveh 
tablet now in tho British Mu-i'um is recorded a 
solar eclipse which !,„ fixes on 15th June 763 
BC. Allowing for the transposition of months 
in changing from a ten to a twelve months’ 
calendar, this appears to be just 15 years from 
the Kabonassan eclipse of , B.O. 747, Should 
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until prove to 1m tlu* m>« it would fonn olio of 
jmmjr pmofh tli it tliw Clniitim cm wiu mli-ditu* 
toil for that of Augustus, ft 1 * nlretily mentioned. 

TJii* eclipso i« almost thn only ml ir oWrin* 
tion tint his como down to lufiom tho Chaldean*. 
Their stira* was lunar ; nil thn oWivntions that 
Ptolemy got from them went lunar; while 
Diodorus my* tint tln-y knew mj little of ml ir 
C'dtpso, or Mere no distrustful of wh.it they knew, 
tint they durst not ventuie to predict them. 
(Dio. ii. Ill), rmally, Simplicius, (tlth century), is 
nn unrvludilo witnc-sc; he could not lutvo kiioirn 
of any year of Christ, Ihvum it had not jet Ins u 
invented or computed ; whdo Ins 22.14 11.C, is 
rim ply the iuc-irnation tlilo of tlie Babylonian 
goil Hail, n* shown in tho “ Me**nh," ch. IV. p. 
17, note 3. 

At the time of CwllUthcties or of the oqudly 
inisinto quoted Herosus, there wax no “ Chaldean, ’ 
no H \\>y Ionian, no Assy run Government, only the 
Government of 1'enia, which was overthrown by 
Alexander. In the “ Lives of the Aniient 
Philosophers " it is stated that Z«ro inter was tins 
fir-t to introduce astronomy to tint Chaldean*. 
This brings it down to Per*! m times and oriental 
source*. Uailly confirms Fliilotratu* 

E'jypt. — It Ls admitteil by Breasted. Burrows, 
nml other recent winters on Egypt, that the 
nnthpiity of civiUition in that country has U-en 
grossly exaggerated ; nnd they are grndu illy 
conforming to BiiUy'h chronology, which Ivys it 
down without re-ervo tint tiio Egyptians got 
their eailier dates from the Pci Mans or Chaldean* 
nnd tlio 1 itter from tho Indians The uverago 
dato now accorded to Menes, the Egyptian 
Brahma, ns estimated severally by ImpMu*, 
Breasted, H arrow h, Bunsen, Poole, nnd Wilkin- 
son, is 3144 B. C., winch is sufficiently close to 
tho Kaliyuga to suggest it ns tho basis of the 
elements of these various numbers. Tho name of 
Menes or Mann alone should bo enough ; for he 
is tho legendaiy progenitor of nearly every 
civilised people of tlio Mediterranean, such ns 
Mino*, Menu, 'Menu, etc. Alexander was pro- 
bably not tho first divinity who dated liis 
apotheosis 3102 years after the Kaliyuga. 

Greece . — Aftei proving that the Hindus were 
the inventors of astronomy, that they dated tho 
year from tlie Kaliyuga, that they computed tho 
elderut yem at 363d., fill., 12m., 30s.; that only 
a nation with exact Instruments and numerous 
observations extending over long periods of tran- 
quility, which no nations except those of Far 
Asia enjoyed, could have pursued astronomy to 


Midi |km feet ion, H i illy shows that thn Greeks got 
their astronomy from India fhtough Chihlca and 
Pa -ii. 'I hi* JViso-Gm-k nnvMimc dates of 
H.C. 74H, 1 1 m, 2061, t ic., «ro nwfrtl i» th« 
Knliyugii, not only Wuum* they mt* elliptical, 
hut they ««« exp>e*M*d in G5H*y«im intervals. 

Hut nil doubt on tliis jKiinl Is removed by the 
i*t|m**s dixlanition of Diodoru* Siculus, who coin* 
puled the llyjN'ilmiiin cm of Aj-ollo (Augustus) 
nt exactly one Gn*il Vcur, or CS8 (oimnon yean 1 , 
previous to tlie Kaliyuga, to wit, nt 37G0ycw«w 
lx-foro Augustus, which Is nh-o the pre-cut anno 
mu wit nf the. Jews and Free Mnxuis. Both of 
tin ae eras nn* founded directly on tlie Knliytip* 

t'lrunn. — I/|«'niit I’ococfcc locates tjm source of 
tho Indus on Knil.v* (31 X., 80 K.) “ the highest 
mountain in the wot Id, wIiom* name gave Koilcm 
or Heaven to tho Greeks and Coelum to tho 
Homans." Hi 1 wy« that in ancient Hindu mytho- 
logy Kailas huh the in in*ion of the gods and Hhiva’n 
pnnidiw* Tho Etruscans gave the mine name to 
Mount Alha. Aeionling to Pliny, King Tiillus 
Hostiliu-s (Ctrc. 012 B.C.) while attempting to 
invoke Jupiter Khcius from Coehun (Heaven) by 
means of forbidden rites, in which electric ^rks 
appear to hue been employed, w« struck by 
lightning, nnd, together with his mansion, was 
reduced to ashe*. (Pliny, i, f»4 ; Livy, i, 31 ; 
Pocockc, •* India in Greece, " p. !>8.) 

As Tulin* was the Chief Pontiff of the Decem- 
viri. Stem Fnciundis S iccul cri*, the Ten who pre- 
sided over the Ludi Sicculartu, » rhort festival of 
tho Elliptical cycle, nnd as Livy prefixes tho fatal 
ceremony of Tulliix vvith an account of the np- 
jiointmcnt from Heaven (Mount Cnilus) of the 
nine-day sabbath or nundmwn, it is evident that 
the Etruscans, nt least as early rs the 7th or 8th 
century B.C., had heard of the Indian Kaliyuga, 
its religious significance, and the subdivisions of 
time that followed it ; inference that derive sup- 
port from the n.imo of tlie Etru*can priest or 
diviner, who was sum monel to lay the founda- 
tions of Home. This was Olenus C.ilenu*, that 
satno Olen whose nnti-phonal hymns were chanted 
alike in the temples of India, Egypt, Greece and 
Home (Herodotus 1,70 ; Ivy, 1,31, I’Hny, xxviii, 
4) and that tame Mount Cailtis which astrology 
had removed from Thibet to Italy. Tlie Eighth 
Age of Tuscany, which Plutarch mentions in 
Bylla, proves that they ndded two Great Years to 
the Kaliyuga, which with them liegan in 4118 and 
ended U0 B.C., both of which me teleologically 
Kaliyugan dates. It needs but little study of tho 
chronology of Greece and Italy to discover the 
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ditioml bet that the repute'l era ot tho 
lUmMlol. ot Home is a ssereil jeer 
ill, the SiippOMul epoch ot d ' to 

ikeil with the KMiynga. 

lln.He.-Th. jeer 3102 BO. «as thej».» 
tarfioftlio ancient Arabians 1, on- ancient is 
ot stateil. (Mat. M»r, “ L'ero das A tabes, 
i. 32 ; “ Aug. CiFS,” 77). 

Pema . — From the longitude of the Pcrunn 
lew-vcur stir at a given .late, Bully iletermineil 
liat the Zoronstrian Persians got their astronomy 
Iron, the Indians. Citing ZeniHv^ (eire 6th 
cent ll.CA lie rixcil Giemshced in 340I-.6J1, an 
interval which coiers and is evidently taken from 
ihn Knliyii".!. II tiring tl.o ascendancy of the 
(Heck kings the Persians reckoned backnnnl from 
the Lord Isskamler (Alexander) a custom men- 
tioned above and shown in Albcrnm. 

Dome. — Thn year oftho Foundation of Rome, 
now 763 B C., was fixed by Augustus m , 36, 
after he had altered it from 810, as shown «i 
Pindar, Cicero, Ovid, Martial Suetonius, J««T* s 
and other writers. This 810 was one of tlm 
messLinic years ia tlm halmnasum senes of 
2001,1 400, 748 B O', altered l,j onlcnd.iml >h ft- 
ing,. Tho process is <lescn»*d nt length in Iho 
worship d Augustus Cic«ar.” 

F~W., or J7„1,«.-(Sc Greece ..II*) 
JMmmm Jt ic.-Tlio chronology of the Pep- 
tiuieint Bible embmees Ten pntmielis, whom* 
cimsecutivo year*, from tho birth of A Aim to the 
Sot”«h,.;.!00«, In tha ior, 0th year 
(tiiiril Ilionysisn eyciu of 552 year.) a revolution 
of tho Age. was completed alien a IWugo 
oeciirreil and tl.e world uas regenerated by booh, 
who survived thocataclysm 383 year*, dying A.. I. 
<>039. The legend of Noah may have been ncqiur- 
Jd from Itihylonh, hut tl.e Ten patriarch., whom 
maiirrmlmai. end with a catacly-m, nl-o tho cyelea 
of 532 je\rs, are both of Indnn origin. 

"What is prolubly tho curliest Anno Mutuho f 
tho Jews is preserved by Alberum, who alludes 
to it ns of 3780 Tl.C. This was evidently a very 
ancient era e\en in his time, l«cnuse he says it 
was computed by mbling 3448 yeors from Crea- 
tion to 332 for Alexander nnte-Clin«tus (Lego 
ante- Augustus)- If it was known 1-efore Jore- 
phw, its omi-sion by him (see below) may cither 
have been doe toorerright, or to Ids deference to 
the chronology of the Ft ole mi ic Greek*, in who*o 
linmnge hi* works were written and who«e „ln»u> 
d/m, K ho adopted. That it i< bawd npon the 
Kaliyuga is ciident from the fact that there is no 


other discernible foundation for the 3448 years ‘ 

ftom Creation to Alexander. 

Malabar A» W .-Their Anno Mnndx was 37GO 
H C (“ Au«. C.ies..’’ 73, citing Buchanan, 136-8.) 
This Ls exactly one Great Year before the Kaliyuga, 
upon which it is obviously built. As in this date 
the Kaliyuga is counted backward from the 
Au mis tan, not the Christian, epoch, it was probably 
computed dining the Augustan Age, at all events 
before the time of Dionysius Exiguus, tlie alleged 
6th century discoverer of tho Christian epoch. 

Bombay Jews .— 1 'Their Anno Afundl was 3761 
B. C., evidently like that of Malabar, built upon 
the Kaliyuga. (“Aug. Coes.” 71, citing tho 
Fitnditu ) Tho period of this computation is not 
given, but it is probably between that of Augustus 
and Commodus, localise in addition to the reason 
nltove given, the Pandits add, “it is never used ( 
bv clironologers but for times beforo Christ, also 
because it was .apparently unknown to Josephus. 

Jews of the A vgmtan A ije— Our nutlioi ity for tho 
custom of this period is Josephus, who wrote 
during the reign of Vespasian, about A. D. 80. 

At tho outset of his work ho adopted not tho 
Anno Mundi of Diodorus, but that of the Ptole- 
maic Greeks, “ about 5000 years ago ; ” yet ns 
tho woik progresses,' his chronology becomes so 
confused that he seems to have hesitated between 
the two computations. In either case he is bound 
to the Knliyuga, becauso both of them me based 
upon that starting point. Tho Hyperborinn 
process was to ndd a Great Year to the Knli- 
yuga : tho Greek process was to amplify tho 
years of the pattiarchs. In their haste to manu- 
facture n tumid chronology, they mako both 
Metlmsideh and Lnmech survive a Deluge which 
was designed to destroy them 1 This was dono by 
the Jews of Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy 
philndelphus ; but it seems to have lasted during 
the Augustan nge. 

JMieral European Jews . — It is claimed that 
in the 4th ceutury Ttabbi llillel II fixed the 
Creation in the Greek >enr corresponding with 
3700 B.C. : in tlm 10th century the Jews of 
Cordova fired it in 37C0 1S.C. : in the 11th 
century the Alexandrian Jews fixed it in 3752 
B C., or 3760 before Augustus whose Egyptian 
apotlieo-k was now fixed in A. D. 8 : in the 12th 
century (1121) the Sod am Ohm Sutha, or Little 
Chronicle of the YToild (Microcosm os) following 
Tu-can example and perhaps Ttabbi llillel, fixed 
it in 4350 B.C. : in ‘the 13th century the 
“ Eastern Jews” fixed it in 4220 B. C. Among 
these various built- up dates that of Cordova is 
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the only one that has survived the stress of time. 

It is just one Great Year added to the Kaliyugn, 
while the Xniio 3 fundi of tho Microeosmos is one 
Great Year added to the Anno Mundi of Itabbi 
Hillel: facts that establish a Knlijugan oiigin for 
both of them. 

The building of these Years of the World upon 
3102 before Augustus and not before Christ, was 
in constant vogue throughout tho Roman empire 
during the Middle Ages ; indeed it was used so 
late as the 17 th century by the learned Jesuits 
who computed tho chronology of China; as is 
seen in Father Du Haldo’s history of that Empire. 

We have now pursued this subject ns far 
ns the limits of space will permit It opens 
up a wido \ ista, of unexplored history, from the 
Aryan conquest of Bharata to the latest 
“reform” of the Ambroshn chant, the archaic 
chant of Maneros and Olen. The one striking 
lesson it imparts is that the .claims of India upon 
the suffrages of the civilsed world have been 
di\ erted by astrology and directed into false 
channels. The antiquity and universal adoption 
of tho Kaliynga prove more cogently than any 
argument the great debt that civilisation owes to 
India. It is from that ample and venerable 
domain, and not from the narrow valleys of tho 
Jordan or the Nile, that astronomical science 
took its birth, and whence it made its flight, 
until it spread o\ cr tho rest of the earth, lifting 
it to a knowledge of the Eternal and supplying it 
with the means of future enlightenment and pro- 
gress. And it is this neglected Mother of 
Nations who awaits with confidence that recogni- 
tion from her progeny, which gratitude invites 
and filial affection enjoins. 

Nor has Indiv distributed all her gifts. She 
lias yet many reminiscences nnd treasures of 
thought to impart to the world, upon that event- 
ful occasion when her long estranged family of 
nations re-united, nnd her ancient maternity is 
accl limed ! 
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COLOURED RACES IN THE EMPIRE.* 

BY Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, 


Y subject this evening constitutes one of 
tho most difficult nnd complicated pro- 
blems that can face n nation which 


governs nn Empire. Difficult, because, for tho 
most part, the governors know very little about 
the governed ; complicated, because of the 
nature of the term * coloured races.’ In that 
term is included a number of nations who differ 
from each other more widely than the Indian of 
Hindustan differs from tho Englishman. The 
great Empire of England has been built up in a 
strange fortuitous way, not on any definite plan. 
It has not developed along any foreseen lines. 
Sometimes a country has been conquered directly 
by an army ; sometimes, ns in the case of India, 
it has been gradually invaded by merchants, who 
arrange to hold one fragment of soil after another 
ns peaceful traders, and thus gradually, in conse- 
quence of the internal struggle of tho various 
States, succeed in gaining a position of superiori- 
ty, and at list practically nn unchallenged Empire. 
India is the largest of the many territories under 
the British Crown. We see in connection with 
that a claim, made occasionally by people who 
ought to know better, that we conquered India 
by the sword nnd hold it by the sw ord. But this 
is only true if they add— by the sword of her own 
children. It was not tho swords of our nation 
that conquered India, but the swords or her 
people sharpened one against another. Just 
as the Moslem Empiro was set up in conse- 
quence of tbe quarrels between Rajput States and 
others in the Kingdom, nnd only triumphed by 
tho quarrels of opponents, so was it with Britain’s 
gradual growth in India, siding with one against 
another, making treaties with one against another 
— to bo broken when it proved more profitable to 
break than to maintain them. Stop by step tbe 
huge dominion has grown up there, differing in 
most respects from the growth of the Empire in 
other lands. 

I want to urge you, if yon wish to understand 
the problem, to take each Colony, or each great 
State, by Itself ; for the re Ls no one’ solution of the 
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problem „bid. «»!» 

V. attempt to reali.e the power. i ami n™ o| 

s^i?^s * 

; 

„ the notion to »hich they Wong-^mo ot tom 

2XT£“i»^! : 

t"%r« ! .f;«iSaSob%s ' 

S (mito.UfTe.ent problems, knowing vervhttlo 
or t Uo coloured races in the Empire, and allowing 
Seir lack o! knowledge and their lack of interest 
bv leaving mo. e empty benches tlnn full ones in 
K S -h» Borne question .tog 
r,cot cornel up for di>cn..ion, Tliat i. where t 

Ilea.* I 'to notblamo tbe memlwre of tho 

ta interest. of the coloured nice., 
“south Africa ami Ml*. m Now ^afnd 
ami Austrolin — wbat power here tbo-o 
“lie to make their voice, hrenl an. 1 to make 
th”,r intact, felt? They bate no power over the 

lbiti.1. member. of Parliament ami no nay^a 

which to make tl.eir want, articnktc. Tbe) arc 
allent ami hclplea., ami if in tho Home of Com- 
mon. n*nvm get, np ami champion, them n.nw, he 
i, troate.1 with opposition and rnhciile. Unless me 
ran rouse the English con.cicneo to realmn that 

with tho ruling of the Empire gOOT imperial re.- 

pon.llnlity, it i. impossible for the Empire to bn 
well governed, for the Hriti.li nation to dmrhorge 
it. duties to tbe follct. Wl.at »->.«, f° a 
groat extent, i, the excellence of the indm.h.al 
Emdishman rather thin the system of tho English 
rule We got, u a rule, in tho foreign dominions 
™ n who am doing their best according to their 
u*hta und that fact should be noted when tho 
nation is estimating their work. The Englishman 
h very often unpopular, especially in India , and 
quite naturally unpopular, because ho stamls nloof 
from tho population ho rules and because ho is 


often much too .tot in K. — When no 

enino to deal with., country likolmf, a, » nation 

like tho Indian, a people with n high renso of 
duct sclf-ic.pecting, n very nnaent nation wont 
of manner, doe. more hnim than want of justice. 

I have many time, seen tho rule of men go> ern- 
I„„ Colonic, end nm inclined to .ay that, on tho 
whole, the English administer hotter the count™., 
they rule than the Continental nation, nppnar to 
do y lint if wo take the Frond., wo find them far 
more friendly with tl,0 Indian m them dominions 
than aro Englishmen in theirs. “ J” 

barrier between race and race A\ 1th us it is n 
bastion of colour. Tho result is that you see 
loro outer content with the French official than 
with the English. 

Thew things have to bo considered if we want to 
leim ; because wo «m learn if we are waKi.nml wo 
should not lose anything in which tho English 
Rtand supieme— tho sense of justico—by urbnmty 
and gentleness, the policy that wins the hearts of 
tho people, whete before we could only command 
a sort of unwilling respect. 

That is a point I want you to remember all 
through, because it is a question I have discussed 
over and over again with educated Indians ; and, 
putting aside the short anarchical period, I find 
that even by the most extreme leformers amongst 
tho Indians it is generally agreed that in self- 
government they have no desire to sever their 
connection with the British Crown, but would 
prefer to be an integral part of the Empire rather 
tl, in an independent nation. We must remember 
, this when dealing "ith the problem. If all the 

. hard tilings said on both sides weie true wo 

i Rhould not have India at nil. “ We are only in 
, India because tho Indians wish us to bo there, and 
when tho Indians want us to go, wo shall be com- 
!> pelled to go. ” So said Lord Minto, and it is quito 

c true ; and, remembering that, we must make a 

t little discount from some of the hard things said, 
and real i we that perhaps tho very confidence 

0 which exists there that the English people nro 
e just, makes many a haul thing to be said that 
a would not bo said under n rule less just. 

U I want to divide these ‘coloured races,’ which 
h appear as if they are same people in my title. 

1 AVe have the Colonics, in some of which we have 
ir mostly people of a very low type, both intellectu* 
io ally and morally, peoplo, who aie almost savages, 
in Take, for instance, South Africa, where we have 
id Kaffirs. We are dealing there with people who 
of are practically ehildi en, and need to bo treated as 
is children, becauso they aro fit for nothing else ; 
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u fill cl i things ns these Ui.it embitter, th it make 
men antagonistic nn«l angry. I ««k you to look 
at the conditions tint exist in Oanadi to-d.iv, 
and bring pressure to bear to alter tliesu condi- 
tions, to try to necure for our fellow-subjects in 
Canada nml South Africa a better treitmcnt. 

L n t ns treat them with some reason and consider- 
ation, and not bay Uut the roloui of a man'* skin 
is the me isuro of liis political pi ico and of his 
inoral worth". 

In Australia wt« have an enormous tcrritoiy 
witii about live millions of white men, and an 
immense coast-line. Hut even m Australi i thoio 
are some p irbs th it exclulo the coloured man 
Omt condition is that a man must bo able tonrito 
niul tmnslito in a foicigu tongue. An Indi in 
going there is given a passage in modem Greek 
to re. id and translate, and if ho cannot do it ho 
is turned hack. No Indian Prince cun go into 
Australia, Arrunguments are caicfully mule 
hoforeh ind in order to prov ent lus 1 Hiding when 
lio reaches those shores.* 

China and Japan are both great and growing 
Powers in tho Pacific. Can wo think it likely 
tint if their peoplo are not trcatisl with mm e 
courtesy and justice, they will always unbuilt 
to tho holding of that lingo continent 
of Australia by a nation of five million people ! 
We should not do it, if in their p| ice. Is it 
possible for English people to <!w nnnnito con- 
stantly against coloured rices, and jet expect them 
always t<» remain quiet and submissive, tiking an 
infenor pirns*, which very often is not theirs l In 
Australia a 'cry curious clumgo is taking pluo. 
Colour has icry much deepened in that clime, and 
the Australi m has become aery jellow , so that it 
tievumes a problem whether, lifter a time, tho 
people would bo allowed to live In their own 
country ! ‘l'ho white people me far more c-olouied 
thui au< miiiio Indians. 

The only country that treats its coloured rices 
decently Ls New Zealand. When the New Zcalind 
colonists went then* they did not rte.il the lmd. 
Or, as it i< oftin calhsl, annex it, but paid honestly 
for w list they wanted ; and then they Arranged 
that, in tin ir own I’.irh uncut, the Maori should 
Is* represented. So they eat sido b\ ride, Hid ill 
th\t country were reingnivsl New Zcdin.listha 
only lountij under the Itritvdi Flag where justice 
is done to theorginsl of the find, 'they 

are t«» some extent citireus, rind are allow rd to 
eM t I k ir own inmh'O of Puriuineiit I hold 

*Soiao nKic(itSc»tl'Jos taw tatclj Leeo ni.de ss to 
pui. 


that up us nu example to tho other Colonies of 
lititain, as tho only Colony whole tho original 
possessor, of tho country mo allowed equal lights 
mid equal privileges with those who como into tho 
Country and establish themselves therein. 

With ■ regard to tlio Africans, one dilliculty 
arises. Tho English do not undeirtand them. "SVe 
practically know nothing about them, or of tho 
inner workings of their minds. In a veiy useful 
liook, published as a insult of tho International 
Races Congress last year, tlicio is a very remaik- 
abfo paper written by an Afrigtn, an educated 
nmi. ILo givos us an insido vion of an African 
anil of his way of looking at tho white man, which 
ever) oiio should try to understand. Jn on o 
most interesting pissago in that remarkable* 

I riper ho says that tho vvliito man is ofiensivo 
to tho negro, aud that tho negro dislikes tho 
Hindi of tho white man, and that ho would not 
dream of touching or marrying an English woman, 
because tdio is revolting to him; that tho tmllio 
of tho English in West Africa is extremely objec- 
tionable in many reflects. I rend that paper with 
great caio liecauso it throws a great deal of light 
on tlics workings of a qui to inferior racc-typo, and 
en rides us to seo hoiv tho English are looked upon 
by these people. That an eminent and educated 
man of tint nice should expliin such ft \iow is 
must useful, ami his article is one of tho most 
intiuctiin things wo ton possibly ic.ul. It is no 
good for us to draw our conclusions from tho out-, 
side*. 'It ought to bo our desire to know w hat 
these jieoplo think of the Engiirii from inside, and 
until we get that view uiticuktwl wo bhnll never 
know tlio tn;th. 

Thorn is a tmiblo outcry when an outrage is 
done to awliito woman, but nothing is dud or 
dorm win n tens of thousands of Kaffir women 
are outraged by white men. This is a most veriona 
HiiesCnm, rer no w h\io woman was ever 
touched roughly by ,i Kiiflir until bis' own 
women had been outraged by white men. Tho 
safety of womanhood in Eolith Africa has been 
destrojtd by the white man, and nothy tho 
tolomed races. It is tlio white man who has 
broken down tho b-iiiior tint but rounded her 
and left her no longer s .fe amongst tlio coloured 
pcnpbv ft is there tint lies one of our greatest 
sins; the utter disregard <>f all morality where 
coloured women an* ,sim« u.cd ; the ■dumefn! 
ili-ng >rd of womanhood in ei eiy ccHtiitrv wlnre- 
intn Itut liii his entered , n d where Hribiin rules, 
MV «i.d o»i niiesmnnf.sove, to them but lam" 
«di 1 ‘ople thoms. Uis should hist bo taught. 
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Cannot forget the t-liamc I felt ntio day when a 
gloat Indian orator, (-{leaking of the English in 
India, tin nod to mo and Mid: “If ) ou tnjco 
away jonv religion, your drink, and jour biothcls 
wo can manago tlio vest of the difficulties for 
ourselves.” It is no good sending «ii'sionmicn 
while Biicli a ictoit lies on tlio lips of the 
Indian. 

Now lot us icturn a little more closely to the 
question underlying the pioblems of tho ticntment 
of tho coloured itn.es in India by the white man; 
for it is of a most urgent natuie. AVo, arc, ns 
said before, dealing with a vciy civilised jieojilo. 
T1kuo aro few pcoplo who ictdfco at all the mtuic 
of tho problem that confronts the Govoi mnent in 
India. 

I would remind you that, in the old days, every 
village in India had its council, a council of the 
elders of tlio village. Befoiotliat council came all 
tho local affairs to bo considered Everything was 
decided by the council of the eldcis of tho 'ullage. 
Thom is now an attempt being made to revive 
theso village councils. Rvcli revival has been atten- 
ded with extniorchnaiy success. It has l«en 
revived in one of the ancient States, and the testi- 
mony of the officials is unanimous in its favour 
They declare that these councils 6top litigation, 
and that they substitute content for discontent. 
Many of tho old problems disappear entn ely, and 
tho elders of the people are naturally much l tetter 
versed in local affairs than the British experts. Olio 
thing that is greatly needed in India n. a basis for 
f elf-gov ernment re-established on these village 
councils. Tlveio has been a re-establishmeut; 
particularly in certain parts of the country, so that 
it is possible for us to cultivate these ancient talents 
of self-government which exist throughout tho 
length and breadth of India.. AVe have in India a 
largo class of men, quite as highly educated, as tho 
English tipper and middle classes, and educated, 
too, ou English lines, educated in English history, 
educated to admiro English ideals. They havo been 
w-ked to regard England ns a grand countiy, with 
her free citizenship, and havo heart! all the rest 
of tho talk about our greatness. They have gradu- 
ally assimil vted part of this teaching, and desire to 
apply it to tlicii ovv n count! y. Thi s is riot nt all sur- 
prising. For how c m wo expect to educate people 
civilised fioro marvellously ancient d vys, on English 
lines, and leive them ns they weret Remember they 
are brilliantly intellectual AVo can lectui c to an 
1 lull ill audit, nee on points that wo would not tint, 
to lcctui 0 on in this ball, simply l*. tame the 


subject would bo deep enough to wild the {rf-tiple 
to sleep. ' . 

India is n nation to which we must give self- 
government. 1 do not me »n that we must give it 
her suddenly, W.uisc these thing* have to grow on 
them, just ns they have gtown on us in England. 
England Ins not leaped into self-government «1J at 
once, but lu» grown gradually into it through 
centuries of stiugglc. Tiie problem we had in 
Indi i n few years ago, tho violence that broke out 
hero and there, was a violence that would never 
have occuired had wo only been a little wiser with 
regal d to India, and given earlier even the begin- 
ning of the self-government vvo g.no afterwards. 
Jf wc consider the nations that lived in the days of 
Queen EHuhoth, nn Indian Ituler of that thnchul 
a far inoro civilised Empire under him than had 
England. In India there was religious toleration, 
while in England religious {mrteeution was going 
on. 

How can wo expect that a jicople with such 
traditions behind them should remain quiet when 
they have no share in tho Government of their 
countiy, and where tho greatest ability docs not 
win the giving of opportunity and of executive 
{tower? And when we turn to the Mnmtli.us wo 
find the Rime thing true. The Marathns began to 
break tlio Moslem powei of tho North, which was 
in existence ut the time when England was weak 
in India, and they well-nigh made nn Empire. 
Can wo except that race, one of the strongest, most 
intellectual people on the face of the earth, to 
accept foi ever a subordinate position in their own 
country, nnd never to recall their {vosition in tho 
Empire they had almost grasped. To win this 
vinlo race is worth much trouble. England and 
India ought to be good friends ; friendship i' 
necessary, for both need each other in the higher 
development of each. 

Not must wc foiget that the Indian is our equal, 
nnd not om inferior. AVe must meet him on equal 
tin ms, nnd not ns if we belonged to a higher race. 
AVo aie all of the same race, tho Aryans. Of that 
loot- stock of the Aryan we me a later branch. 
This is the only difference as regards race. And 
whit ix colom ? The Kn'hmiii is fairer than tho 
Italian or the Spaniard. In our Central Hindu 
College tho headmaster, who is a Kashmiri, is far 
Vv Intel thin many an Englishman. Ho bis a 
faiicr skin. Colour is nothin" • race mean* a 
great deal This is one thing Ia-k you to re* 
inembei, tint race does matter, colour does not. 
Colour is Mi]>ei filial, but ran- govi tils the building 
of the body, ami diffusa, t mm. lave then 




different types of bodies ami nervous system, anti, 
therefore, diffei cut qualities of brain ami different 
f ■lenities ami powers. Colour lias nothing to do 
with all these things. Colour is an effect of cli- 
mite, n pigment laid ‘down in the skin, and the 
white colour is thought of as ugly by the Indim, 
just as the black is by the Enigishman. We have 
» licauty of golden-blown colour in many an 
Indian, which is far more beautiful thin the 
white of the Xoitherner. In any case, it does not 
matter ; the race is just the same , and tho- thing 
that is doing a great deal of harm and bleeding 
n gieat de il of mischief in Indicia that ov ei hero 
in England tho Indian is often Heated as our 
equal, goes to Cambridge, Osfoid, or into oidi- 
naty English society, meets with a gieat deal of 
friendliness and inspect, and when ho goes back to 
his own country he is ban eel by tho ofliciul d.ts«. 
After Iwing trained in tho English feeling of 
noiial equality, ho goes back to find he is not 
allowed entry into nn English drawing-ioom. These 
mu tho things that sting, ami me spoken of by 
ono to another where Indians g-ithci . 

1 urge upon you to re-ihsu tint tins question 
of colour should bo put out of couit altogether 
when wo am dealing with oui fellow- 
citbuns, whitover kind of skin they 
hivo. M'n must not let this question tome m. 
Wo nro dealing with institutions and rights and 
privileges, and must realise that we mo todrd 
with a typo and not with the colour of tho skin 
Only in that way ran an Empire like outs hope to 
grow into real friability, and fide cier the many 
diflicidtM'x which lie before it in the future. 

And now lit us consider the question of India 
itself. Vo aro giving it a luge measure of M-lf- 
govcrnintxit, training the people along the lines 
on which we permit them to work. lint this, wo 
•must remember, is only tho first instalment of 
Ju«tl<v. We must become <onters.mt with Indim 
conditions, so that wc can mike tho j-eoplo over 
hero in England cltim fair treatment for the 
Indim population and give them reprcsentativo 
institutions, which they rightly and properly 
cl lint. If our country is witling to do tin-', to 
build tip wh»t is wanted in India in the way of 
wl f -government, wofrlidl hive no stronger bul- 
wark of tho Empire th in the educated rnce of 
Indim people, who niv willing to work ride by side 
with fellow citizens, but nro no longer willing to l>c 
Mihjects, ewe as fellow -subjects of the Imperial 
Crown. 

A gl»' it dud was done by the vi-it of }}«• 
Kang and Queen. Much cou»U-y w»u» shown. 


much willingness to meet, to talk, and understand, 
and, to the Indian, when the King stood patiently 
before the poorest of tho people, he was as a God, 
the crown of power. The King was quick to 
realise that feeling on the part of the ciowd. Ho 
sent back his guards and w alked alone amongst 
|>eople, and so won their hearts as nothing else 
could have done. Men who, befoio the King’s visit, 
spoko harshly of the English .rule, wid that their 
whole feeling to waul England had changed 
because, of tho way in which the King had Hea- 
ted them, and because for the first time, they felt 
they liul a King, not merely a foreigner 
who lived far away. The Indian Entices 
are men whoso genealogy sti etches bick to tho 
night of time, and they would i e joice» to have at 
their head as Viceroy a son of tho Koyal Wood. 
And round that Iluyal tlirono would gather t3io 
Indian Princes, and liecome the councillors of tho 
Viceroy, who stood as lepiesentative of tho Crown. 
And if, in addition to that council of Indian 
Fnnccs group round the Englishman of Iloyal 
blood, wo would give repi cscntativo power to the 
educated classes of India and givo them an 
iutcicst in their own country, then wo should l>o 
ablo to build .an Empire stronger and moio jiower- 
ful tli.ui oui own England, vvhoro tho Empire 
might fid its centre, and spread over tho w in Id, 

Wo do not know tlio v,\luo of the lind we hold 
to-day. If only we would lovo it, trust it, boliovo 
in it, wo should havo no moio loyal part of the 
Empire than tho hnd called India. Cut we must 
substitute trust for suspicion. We must givo 
liberty and not insist on autocracy. Wo must 
realise tint we aro dealing with our equals and 
not our inferiors, aiul then all will bo well between 
Engl ind and India. 


Let us then take tho colouied races one by one, 
mid try to understand them. Crftuin has n gieat 
future before it in tint work, if the whole of our 
aociilVysteni is to l«j remodelled and reorganised 
on it new basis of human happiness instead of on 
the l *aris of struggle. I believe wc can modify the 
whole social ay stem lu-ro in EngUnd, as well as 
elsewhere, and tint iu the future we shall build up 
r iiutulier of self-governing States, each ruling its 
own Kioto «ff»ii», and ono gieat PuiKament of tho 
wlmle Empire, in which every country in tho 
Empire will be rtpu vented, itn voiie lion d, its 
wi-dorn In ought to th.- guiding of tlio whole. 
Tint is what 1 believe our Empire will bo in the 
future; and iu order th ,t it may he so, we must 
first of house in order hero «t home. 

v\e must substitute (ooifott, lt.qqmu.ss, and 
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extensively, nntl in 1797 miulo a tour through 
Bhutan, wiirio G Li-oy aiul Thomas wen* leceiv- 
ed as Christian limas. Cirey was busy dur- 
ing the Gist six jours, in learning thoclassie.il 
and cmrent languages of the tountiy ; and it was 
his thorough knowledge of the oriental 1 ingu.agos, 
which enabled him to produce the most abiding 
work of his life, the translations of the Bihle. 
C uoy’s weak as a philanthropist and liuininit- 
arian is of supreme iuipoitanco. It was in 
answer to Cvrcy’s third raemorid, that Loid 
Wellesley on 5tli February 1805 took the first 
step to protect the Hindu widows from l»oing 
burnt alivo ; and formulated tho famous dictum 
in bis instructions to tlie Judges of tho Supremo 
Court that ono of tho fundaments! principles of 
the British Govornmont was to consult tho religi- 
ous opinion of the Natives of India “ consistently 
with the principles of morality, reason and 
humanity.” Those wero exactly tho words winch 
C.uey had used in his mcmounl to the Goveinor- 
G cue nil. It was not till Lo.d William Ilen- 
tinek’s mle in 1829, that Salism was finally 
abolished ; and Carey did great battle for the 
Hindu widow in tho pages of tho “ Friend of 
India" till on the 4th December 1829 the 
Bengdi Pundit Mrrtujvyn the head jurist of the 
Supreme Court, gavo verdict, “ That a woman’s 
burning herself from tho desire of connubial bliss 
ought to bo rejected with abhoi mice ” All 
honour to Miituj-ij'a and William Carey! 

Of Carey’s work ns an educationist anil scientist 
nothing more than a passing reference may lie 
made hero. Tho Serampore College stands ns liis 
best memorial ; nnd tho vitality which tho college 
li is liecn showing during recent ) ears is the best 
proof of tho permanonco of Carey’s ideals, Carey 
was the first to advocate forestiy in India. Ho 
founded the j\$rri-IIoi ticultural .Sncinty of J.rulia 
nnd issued queries on agriculture nnd horticulture. 
His eminence ns a botanist is acknowledged in tho 
History of Science. He projected tho Bibliotheca 
and undertook the jmblication of Flora 
hi'lica at his own risk. His Ifortns BengnlensU 
is still useful to-diy 

The year 1800 was n memorable one in Cirey’s 
life. For seven jc irs since bis nirivnl in 1793 lio 
had daily jn cached Chiist without a single con- 
cert. He hid by this time produced the first 
edition of the New Testament in Bengali. He 
was growing disappointed, but on the list Sunday 
of th.it year, ono Krishna Pal, a eirpenter t 
Chandernagore, who lnd settled in tho suburl 
of Serampore was baptised, anil his whole famil 


noon followeil him. Tho next convert wjij? 
J.iiimuii Kiislm i*k Sistin -in-la w and Ihasoo his 
wifo cnmo after. Tho first Hindu widow* com «t 
was Uiiri. The year was fmitful in coni cits, 
Gokoot and hi« wifo were followed hymen of 
higher c is tes-lVtuinborSinghy a good schoolmaster 
the Kujastli, Shyain I)a«s nnd Petumbcr Mitteh 
and his beautiful w ifo Dmupadi. The first 5Inho> 
tiled in eomoit was JVioo Mian; hut wliat 
C.uey Considered tho triumph of his life, wtU{ 
when in 1802 tho Bengali Brahmin Krishna 1***' 
nad bowed his neck and received the waters W 
baptism. Two more Brahmins wero conver * 
cd in 1804. As the number of his converts 
grew Carey bad to draw up a form of agree* 
inent and of soivico for Native Christian inarri* 
ages; nnd the first Nativo Christian marriage 
was celebrated on April 4, 1803 between the 
Brahmin convert Krishna Prasad nnd Ananda the 
second daughter of the first comert Krishna 
carpenter. The appro iching death of Gohhool in 
October of the same year led Carey to arrange 
for tho death and burial of tlie Hindu Christian 
converts and tho missionaries purchased the acre 
of ground near tho present Railway Station in 
which lies the dust of themselves nnd their 
converts.” After thirty-four and a half years' 
residence in Bengil, Carey died on the 9th June 
1834 at half past fiio in the morning of a rainy 
day The Society which had sent him to Indli 
had given him onlv £G 00 during all those arduous 
years ; nnri Dr. Carey had contributed X4C.C25 
in all from liis personal income as indigo planter. 
Professor of oriental languages, and Translator to 
Government, to the cause of tho mission. Dr. 
William Circv had died so poor, that liis books bad 
tobesokl to provide one of his sons .£187-10*. He 
lias been descrilied ns the ‘ Wyclif of tho E-ast ’ 
.smw' ‘ AVw.siaanwi’ AVn'orav r A vjyt Abraviyw 

Foreign missions.’ But to tho Hindus of to-day 
his life is chiefly memorable ns that of a great 
Pioneer in Education nnd Reform, and n-s that of 
a Ilumanitirian PitDon of the world, who along 
with Raj j Ram Alobun Roy fought in the fore- 
front of the battle for the t-uppi ession of Satism. 
Carey was the founder of the Benevolent Institu- 
tion foi the Destitute of all Races in Calcutta. 
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DEWAN BAHADUR 
K. KUISHNASWAMY RAO, C.IJB. 
(, Retired Doran of Travnneare.) 


IIE procedure now followed in the disposal of 
npjietls preferred to Revenue authorities 
in their purely executive capacity, w most 
Antiquated and calls for consldemUo improv crocnt. 
We refer l<eto to appe ris against orders of dUmis- 
r\f, HUipen«(>m or degrofMn of public son-nuts 
especially in lower ranks, and against orders dis- 
posing of applications for remission of revenue, 
imposing penal assessment for encroachments or 
uhauthoiUcd cultivation, revising tho a«scx>ment 
of 1 mils, charging extra rates for using Govern- 
ment water, assessing inenmo tax or tho hko. As 
a rule, tln> orders parsed, are very luonic and 
sene more ns models of brevity than ns 
expositions of principles, Tho appellant Ins 
often to tjvcM tho reasons for tho order 
agiinst him, exhaust all his ingenuity 
to meet them without any certainty ns to tho 
roricctnesrf of his gwe**, and to state in his ap- 
peal petition all conceivable objections to tho 
order appeals! against, good. Usd or indifferent. 
On reeeijtt of nppe ils, the officer receiving them, 
invariably refers tho petition of appeal to tho 
officer who [ei<‘od the original order for his co- 
rn irks. The 1 ittor ollieer sends his report, naturally 
n filling all the objections taken to his order ami 
seldom miss<s the opj<nrtunity thus given to him, 
of HUpiMitting and strengthening his order l»y 
fresh arguments and reasons. The appellmi is 
not given the opportunity of knowing the contents 
of this report which for nil practical purposes, is 
treated ns strictly confident! \b Tho j-eml provi- 
sions of the Official Ferrets Act and the strict dis- 
■ fjpline in offices prevent all leakage of the eon- 
tents of the report. The npj<elLite authority as a 
rule, disposes of the rwi on the f vets and reasons 
mentioned in the note prepared in the office. The 
appellant is ncrer heard. Generally, tho order 
appealed against, is confirmed, without any reason 
Wing assigned for tho dismissal of the appeal. 
Even in those exceedingly ran* rases in which tho 
order under appeal, is reversed or modified, no 
33 


reasons aro communicated to tho nppollmt who is 
simply informed of tho result of his Appeal. 

The great volume of discontent which such 
a ptoceduro produces, is not realized by the autho- 
rities concerned. The aggrieved parties, their 
friends and advisors cannot, in the absence of a 
statement of reasons, he blamed for coming to tho 
conclusion that their case did not receive a fair 
nnd proper consideration. However intelligent, 
clever and sympathetic the officer who is to de- 
cide the appeal may bo, lie could never be in such 
n position as to discover unaided what from tho 
6fc.mdj*oint of tho appellant, is tho strongest argu- 
ment in support of tho appeal. AVhen a party i a 
given tho opportunity of fully explaining his case 
with a complete knowledge of what is or could bo 
said against him, and tho order passed is supported 
by cogent reasons, he feels tint the deciding offi- 
cer ncted fairly and took pains to ascertain the 
real merits of tho caso ; nnd attributes his failure 
to his ill-luck. It may not, humanely speaking, 
Ihi possible in every case to do full justice ; hut 
there can bo no excuse for tho proecduro being so 
defective* ns to increase tho chances of erroneous 
decision. 

As very truly and graphically observed by 
Dewan Bahadur I’. Baj.igopriiclmrinr C. I. E., 
Devvan of Tmvancoro, in his oral evidence beforo 
tho Royal Commission on Public Services in 
India which recently sat in Madras, tho habit of 
deposing of eases summarily without hearing tho 
party eoncemed, engenders a feeling of omnis- 
cience in a levemie officer, nnd creates a strong 
distaste for enlightenment fiom parties or their 
advisers. This summary mode of disposal was 
probably intiodueed when people were not so ad- 
vuneed in education and in knowledge of their 
rights and obligations, ns they nre now, nnd 
when they had not the facilities of obtaining 
competent adv in* ; hut in view of the changed 
riicum*btnces, Its retention without any modifi- 
cation, is a serious WTong to tho public. In tho 
interv-ts of good administration, i! is non." wiry 
that the system should lie so modified ns to giro 
to the aggrieved party sufficient opportunity to 
exp! tin what is and may be urges! against him. 

It may be said, not without reason, that 
without a considerable increase in tho numlxjr of 
highly jnid icvenuo officers, it would bo imposd- 
btc to di-pose of the very large numlier of cases 
that come beforo them, if they nre to hear them 
R-s Civil Courts do. A reguhr Civil procedure is 
not wanted. Tho evils of tho present system 
may bo considerably 'minimised by requiring („) 
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K'cniity for tlio honiblo tiniest % hit'll is latiiig 
tho lie ut out of Kngl\nd to day. Ami thus, with 
tlio help of our Colonies, an J tlic help of the hull \n 
Umpire, we hlia.ll bo able to make our community 
one in which wisdom and chnractoi uillmle. In 
that Imperial lkuliamont tlieio will lie fouml the 
wisest, the hot, the noblest, and the most relf- 
biriificing ; and these ntc not to lie found only 
among the white ratio. The colomed laces will 
send their host also to Britain's Imperial I’.uli i- 
ment, and we sh dl find that they, too, aio no whit 
behind the chikUen of tho English Mothciland. 


INDIA IN THE DAYS OF WILLIAM CAREY 

BY UR K. C. CHATTER J I, D.A. 


HE year 1793 was in many ways a lemnik- 
ablo one for Indi v. Lord Cornwallis wlio 
liad thus far been caa tying forward tho 
work of Warren Hastings, to a necessary, if not 
always intentional, conclusion, now felt at liberty 
to make a greit forward movement in the work 
of consolidation and settlement. Ho had sheathed 
hissword, and the treaties of Salbai and Manga- 
lore had brought the end of anarchy in view In 
this year, he announced to the public of Bengal 
in the Ctilcnlta Gazette, dated 9th May 1793, his 
famous fiscal policy in a sort of leading article, in 
which tho merits of the Permanent Settlement 
were discussed and explained While this bene- 
volent institution of Cornwallis was being formu- 
lated, that same j ear at a meeting at Kettering 
tho B vptist Missionary Society appointed Carey an 
ordained minister, and Thomas a medical evangelist. 
Missionaries to “ Tho East Indies for preaching 
the gospel to the heathen ” on “ X 100 or £ 150 a 
year between them nil, til at is for two missionaries, 
their wives and four children.” Tho Society was 
then in its infancy, having been founded by 
twelve village pastors in tho back pari g r of 
Kettering" on October 2, 1792 ; and the whole sum 
to tho credit of tho Society was £130. "With this 
meagre equipment of money to help them, the two 
nident nusMonai ies of Christ, Mihsl on Ixiard a 
Danish Iinliainan /iron Pnnceexa ifaria on 
the 13th Juno 1793, accompanied by their wives, 
listers in-liw and children, forming in all a piity 
of eight. John Thomas vans four yeim- older than 
Cirey. Proin tho beginning ('nicy bad to sulTi-r 
ninny returns troubles, owing to tin* debts and 
ipendthuft habit* of hi» colleague ; but Thomas, 


ns his pitient biographer the ltov. C. 11. T/'wis 
jioints out, was ‘a c Ili raider wjinew liat resembling 
tlio famous divine ‘John Newton,’ and “Ins the 
metit of lieing the find Englishman to net as a 
Medical 3Jis.sioo.iry nt n time when no other 
Englishman cand for either tho bodies or bouIs 
of our meiitly acquired Indian subjects.” “Ik 
W illiam mad ? " was the only icmaik which Carey s 
father made on receiving the letter* in which his 
.son ‘ olTered himself upon tho missionary altar. 

On tho 7th November, the Indianian readied 
llilasore, where Thomas preached for three hours; 
and nftcnvmds the party were entetiained nt ft 
native dinner “ with plantain leaf for dish and 
fingets for knives and forks” on tho 11th Nov- 
ember after a five months’ uneventful voyage 
they 1 ituled at Calcutta. Carey after a fortnight'll 
experience of the city estimated its population 
at 200,000, and felt something of what Paul felt 
when he beheld Athens, and “ his spirit stirred 
within him.” IIo noted in his journal, 

l mo ouo of the finest countries in the world full of 
industrious inhabitants ; yet three-fifths of it aiean un- 
cultivated jungle abandoned to wild beasts and 
serpents. If the Cospel flourishes hero tho wilderness 
will id every respect, become a fruitful field. 

When Carey anived, Sir John Slioie had 
taken charge of the Governor-Gcneml.-hip just 
a fortnight before. Robert Clive, 'Warren Hast- 
ings, Macpherson and Cornwallis were the 
statesmen who had founded and administered 
the Empire upto this time. There men had by 
chivalrous courage in war, great foi-esiglit and 
politic diplomacy in peace, and unwavering 
• steadfastness of aim and purpose, had brought 
into existence within fifty y ears of Plassey, an 
empire vaster, nobler and more abiding than that 
of Rome To the empire founded by such iui‘n, 
now came in a Danish vessel a shoemaker divine 
whore skill in his humble craft, Lord Wellesley * 
delighted publicly to acknowledge. He stood 
su]>erior to the rest of his fellow-countrymen in 
this, th at he liad no mercen ary motiv es. lie had not 
come to trade, not to make shoes and make 
morey, but to build in this newly founded 
empire a umvcirel Christendom, Carey’s work 
rovers tho first poiiod of tinmition fiotn Corn- 
wallis to Bentinck, ns Dull's does from 
Bent inch's administration to the end of Load 
Canning's Viceroy nlty. Carey hid ls'Cti sent to 
com eat the Hindoos, “the one people outside * of 


* If Carry later proved to be the John among tlio inert 
who began to luako Serampore illustrious, Thomas was 
thu pom tent Peter of this group. 
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'tTiil' La gUn ISnJaiii-m to lic-icly tun-GItl.. of 
the whole ^puhtion of Ami, »i» 1«' «“ 
tltootort ortho, lot on ,l powerfully £“"> «"* 
mini.n,. Teiritorolly tl,e W I*^ 
i.,.i now ft very homogenous and intact pi ounce 
in tile G.ingctic Delta ; but the Penpil.-sp«*»S 
minions of the flanges Valley, had been dictated 
by tho f. amino of 17G9-70 «h.ch tlm * 

oitlei.als oonft-ed to have cut off nearly taeUc 
millions of human Is'ings. Even twenty 

feudalism in lV'iigal and made permanent a hUU> 

* 11 ,i pa u-.q 77a ft jmr at a time when 

lent-rnUof X2, «•'«,<<- n y< ■ • 1 

o,ro„li„s to hi. own wtwtrinrnt ooty Wo-tlnrf. 
of llrngwl wo. on, tor ntHnnlim. »•>'' »>•.- .-tat,- 
worn without relhhle .uney or I.nmaor,™ No 
attempt wo, mwli* to elieck the 
..men. of till Z..min.l,irw , «n,l it ' ' 

lH5atli.it tin* lift attempt I tl o 

Act X of tlmt jonrto Iwlp the " nU ° 

err* H tho ruin of tin. Hrogol. pro-""'?; 

VJclit montli. before Core)* nm'M the 
met l„nl l*.*ii mule l*ri*t.nl. *"■' "VjiZ j 
to lion. ro, in 1703. 1 1,0 cHort of the Unity of 

taintnnn.HK.Mt tl... rci.l ""'1 Ocononuo lit. 

„t tho community rinnnt In oer r "**”**"' ' * .T. 
torm.l.oitt «o ttlc.io.it woi.1.1 hue* 

Loo 1,0.1 it 1-0" lntm.1,.00.1 n thoi t < o 

Intorvontioi, of Zorn-mlar. or m.a.llom.n, «m 
tlmt on tlm wtamlaitl of Corn rents ; as wnsnppiie « 
by Stein some years Liter in Germany, with the 
rosidts now iwblo in the flerm in i people 
and KinVire. I/ird Cornwdlis did not nfegt.aid 
the interests of the tenantry. There was no 
Proflshm guaranteeing ngaimt nneeita.n enhanre- 
‘ u of r*'nt, and ngam-t taxation of 
hnpioveniorit. ; to ..liiilmi-o tl.o o.il of takmg 
Mhn.li 1. .too.l of in Und by orrmpeg tU 
,1 ,t, . on w hid. root i* nrvl to m.tn-.tr .f not 

recent fi.inin.' l.y .llowlns relief or ...-I*n..™ of 

U, motor felon, of col*. Tlw work of tm 
l.i.eoll.ws..., nltlinm* i‘ t> .«*<», 
mint 1, no l.'.'n bioJen.l h. the fn lmg of »m- 
m,*itv or, ote.1 io the mind, of tho rent.? by 
this Kotttf ment of the Lind que-tum which at 
„ nnm .\ down the mass of ryot*. and create.! 
ft 7 ^ ; fewJ.il lorony of nntitW Zam'ndirs, who 


for the mcwt part worn dovoid of eduention nnd 

i°!i,llc opirit. »»1 ”!'<« »>'r " ai °ri“ w - 

bion and rack-ient ing. 1 . 

The Hindu society pro.ented n much dnritor 
picture at the time of Coreys nmval. 11.0 
picturetque simplicity, and henlth.nes, of Veto 
timos was now heir to ho found, Tho A edns 


times was now uerv w ‘T , 

returned in all w.ercd ohlmon. They reigned ns 
supreme religious ele.sirs, whoso nuthor.ty .yns 
undisputed ; l.ut the tenet, of the Vedie Hull, 
did not govern tho .Lily lifo of the Hindus. In 
iS place there had arisen a sort of bftstnrd 
Hinduism, a compound of Buddhism, Rmlimimsm, 
ftboriginiea’ animism and Tantiici-.m which 
demoralised tho Hindus by its superstition, 
ignorance, and ki notion of inhuman litre. \Y lien 
Cat cy arrived Satism had not been suppressed, 
anil feinulo infanticide pievnilod. Knlinhm which 
permitted tlio maniage of inninnemblo wiacs 
was in vogue ; and tho status of tho 
Kengdi female at its l>est was no better 
than that of a favourito Lip dog. Tho 
darkness of the Hindu society only served to 
strengthen Carey, in his determination and faith 
in tlm truth ami righteousness of his mission. 

Tho only known Hindu convert upto tho timo 
of Carey’* airiial was one flluln Shyam His, who 
when a hoy joined Clive's army, who was tho first 
man of high ensto to visit England, and who on 
his return with tho Calcutta Supreme Court 
Judges in 1774, was appointed Persian interpre- 
ter ami translator to tho High Court. He was 
Inptised by Itev. Kiernnwlor, a Swedish chaplain; 
and nt his liaptism Mr. Justice Chambers acted 
as sjionsor. l'or the first six years of his mission- 
ary life, Cmey ilid not mnWo any converts. Ho 
formulited theprineiples regulating tho conception, 
the foundation, and the wholo course of the mission 
which he now begin. 

His idea was “ that a missionary must bo ono 
of the companions and equals of tho people to 
whom he is sent ” and so he went into the inte- 


went into the into 

noroi uie tmimxj in -MUUK-i and Mnlda to tilf 
the ground among the Jh-ngili j>ea sants of the 
funner twpiLl nf Ilrrg.l. Hi, ,„anl iil m w, u 
“lint »mi-,»m.ry mu.t „ , 

lewnm. imligenom, erlf wupporting, wlf-w™. 
tnt.ng, wblr by ll.w Ll*„r, „f „„ mi«,!™ L.Hof 
tl.r rmi.rrt, wn.l ,o !,e l.-nun- i„ ,i;g m . nt t 
wf 1... rurrrr, a e,pt„i„ „f Ubonr, a te.Ael.er 11 
.mSAl, » r r<,Ie.M,rwfg,„, lrif| „ n , 10r; " »f 
liter to (lovemincnt* nrul arans- 
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every deciding officer to furnish tho party vha 
may wish to ajy^al, with a statement of tlio rea- 
sons for the onler passed, (1) and every appellate 
authority to grant to tho appellant copy of tho 
report submitted to it hy tho original ollieer; and 
(c) hy allow ing tho appellant to submit his further 
cxplanition in v'ritiug on tho matters contained 
in tho report. If this course he followed, tho 
parties will lmvo full knowledge of what is said 
against them in the different stages of their case; 
and bo in a far better position than now, to cx- 
pliin tho points against them. 

In its final order, tho appcllato nuthoiity 
should also distinctly state the points decided for 
or against tho nppclhnt, and give n luief state- 
ment of the reasons in support of its conclusion ; 
and furnish n copy thereof to tho appellant. As 
matters now stand, parties seldom know on what 
points their contentions are uphold and on what 
points they are disallowed. In appeals against 
orders imposing income tax which is open to 
annual revision, it is of tlio greatest importance to 
tho parties to know for tlieir future guidance 
how a particular item of income or expenditure 
was dealt with by the authorities. For instance, 
take n case in which a trader is charged with nn 
income tax of Its. 500, on account of several kinds 
of business cairied on by him. lie takes excep- 
tion to certain of the items and if his contention 
bonccepted in full the tax he Ins to pay, will bo 
only Its. 200. But the appellate authority accepts 
hi> contention ns regards a few of tho items ob- 
jected to ; nt.d reduces the tax from Its. 500 to 
Its. 400. The order communicated to him through 
the collector, simply says th it Its 100 will here 
funded on application. The onler gives no infor- 
mation as to tho specific items allow ed or disal- 
lowed or ns to the grounds for allowance or rejec- 
tion. It therefore fails to serve the useful pur- 
pose of being a future gttido to the parties. In 
return to the won y and expense of tho appeal, 
the nppclhnt should at least get a clear ruling for 
hh future guidance. 

Me trust that the authorities concerned, 
will gho their U>st consideration to the sugges- 
tions made in the two preceding paras. 


THE CAUSES OF MUSLIM DECEtlEBITIOH. . 

BY 

PROF. FCROZUDDIN MUIUD, B.A , M, Sc. 

HERE can lie no two opinions about the 
hard fact of Muslim degeneration. With 
a view to inquire into the causes of this 
downfall, wo propose, in the present paper, to 
Runcy the Muslim world of to-day with a cntical 
and unprejudiced eye. Wo should at tlio outset, 
agree upon the connotation of n term, which wo 
shall bo constantly using in this paper. What do 
wo moan to signify when national character is 
diflVrenti ited from individual character? Is it 
to be judged as an average or do a few intensified 
exceptions for better or for worse, determine tho 
whole? We leave tlio final settlement of this 
ethical conrention for plulosophcrs. For our 
purposes it is sufiicicnt to state that we shall 
alwajs use " nntional character” as nn equivalent 
for the character of a dominant rcpicsentatne 
majority of the indiriduals. 

l.et us first mention a few illustrative parallels 
between the Past and tho Present History of 
Musalman*. When tho Musalm.ans first came 
into contact with Greek Philosophy, an intellec- 
tual resolution was started by several lukewarm 
adherents of Is] un, who through their ignorance 
of the true Scientific spirit of Islam believed that 
the teachings of Islam wore incommensurate with 
the truths of Greek philosophy. The mal-ortho- 
dox and narrow-sighted Musalmans vainly tried 
to check the force of tlio advancing tide of “their 
irreligious spirit " by placing tho study of Greek 
philosophy and scienco under a ban. Blit fnr- 
sceiiig Musalmans who were in the majority, 
deal ly saw that both parties were wrong, _ tint 
the only tme solution was to study tho sciences 
cai ef ally and deeply and then to hannoni'C its 
tiuths with the tcichings of Islam where'er the 
lxnind.aiies of Scienco and Islam came into con- 
tact with one another. They also saw tint there 
was no real conflict between Science and lshun 
hut i-ather tlio apparent antagonists were reallv 
protagoni'tic to one another. As a matter of 
fait, Musalmans of those dajs were much better 
off than tho Musalmans of to day ; not only hod 
they an unquenchable thirst for the teachings of 
theii religion lint they wore also far more con* 
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vcrsint with tlio spirit of their ago thin wo .iro 
after so many centuries of progress anil all th it. 
Consequently Greek philosophy awl science were 
incorporated into t|is genera 1 body of Is] noic 
philosophy awl this compiomiso was iniugurated 
by tlio a<l vent of a new branch of knowledge — 
'Ilm-ilaJan t and a now chss of pliiloso- 
phei s called Urutakallimin whoso function 

was to ward off Islam from foreign attacks and 
to meet all objections raised against Isl im in a 
philosophic spirit. At the present day, a similar 
danger is looming ahead. Man is now on more 
intim ite terms with Nature than he was tier 
before. All those mysteries of Nature which 
were onco reguded os insolublo have now Wen 
successfully solved and in their stead, fre«h and 
mightier issues are awaiting solution. In another 
paper “ Science and Isl im*” wo luive shown liow 
Europe has taken tlio torch of knowledgo from 
the hands of Mimlmans and how Musalmnns 
aro «ow-a-days feeling shy of their restored in* 
bori lance. The Muslim camp is again divided 
ngiinst Itself. Rut this time the lukewarm ad- 
herent* of Islam are in the majority — to these it 
matters little whether Science wins or LLun ; 
they simply enjoy tlio fun of it. What is really 
wanted at the present day is the expansion and 
modification of tho old philosophy into a New 
Vfni-i-A'ahrni which should again establish 
the protagrmism Iwtween Modem Science 
and Islam anil smooth the apparent friction l>ot- 
ween them. It is not at all a difficult task. Mu- 
admans Ldioio that Islam is the true religion 
given to thorn by Ood and those Musalmnns who 
are not prejudiced against science, know also that 
tho function of science is simply to investigate 
the underlying principles of the Work of Ood — • 
Nature. Science and Islam mo incommcnsuru- 
bles and wherever their paths meet, the Word of 
Ood eitinot bo antagonistic to the Wotk of 'Ood. 

Tho second trait fc» which we wont fo advert 
here is tho gro»>s self-abnegation of tho Mtisal- 
mnns »>f to d\y. Their ancestors were very parti- 
culir alxiut tho preservation of their national cha- 
racteristics and this peculiarity is not confined to 
the Mu-e>lm ms of former t! ijs alone All nations 
who hive the wisdom to live reek nut this aloof- 
ness front the rest of the Mill, This nitinml 
hoUtumdoes not necessarily involve an eiuTonch- 
lnent uiHin the rights of otheis. It is simply a 


* PnMctiol partly in the /finitiu.'n» Utricle for 
October ami tfortn'r'r I'll* and pittly In a r< cent 
oumboi Of tlio ianje llejitf «, 


meisuio of wdf-piofectiori, and without it, na- 
tional existence is impossible. It is for these 
reasons that various countries, nations mill reli- 
gions have nl » ays observed ceit.iin modes of wor- 
ship or other things as nation tl assets. 

Musalmnns are ono nation all over tho world. 
Land of domicile or previous history pi Deeding 
their conversion to Isl un counts for nothing with 
them qua Musa! mans. When the Muslim armies 
conquered Persia and c.uno into contact with a 
foreign civilization, they were strictly commanded 
not to give up an iota of their national character- 
istics; they w ere ordered not to dress them solves 
in thin shirts and to ride only on horses of Airtb 
breed. Musalmnns of to-day have only got to 
look around them to seo this fundamental princi- 
ple .so jealously and wisely acted upon by Hindus 
and Christians. Wo cannot Kiy with authority, 
if the Hindu theory of c hut or “ imtuucliahi- 
lity" lias any religious sanction, hut this much can 
bo said with absoluto certainty that in spito of 
nil that may l>o Mid against chut, its rolo in 
tho continued preservation of national Hindu 
characteristics is highly significant. Common 
sense can believo only so far that Hindus may bo 
religiously prohibited from coming into contact 
with nil form of filth and diit. But tho jiiiDci- 
plo of cAu< ns practised by them goes to very 
great extremes — if a Mtisnlman, Christian or in 
brief, n non-Hindu touches tho food (or only tho 
vessel containing tho food) of a Hindu, the food 
is thrown away ns unclean and Is regarded to have 
been polluted and contaminated as if with filth by 
tho l«ro net of touching. Apart from its hearing 
on non-Hindus, Hindus Invo gained enormously 
from this ono custom of theirs. All Hindus 
buy their victuals from Hindu shop-kee]>crs 
only. 

Tho Cbri-ti in nations of Europe, without be- 
lieving formally in this uncanny canon of chut 
have shown to tho worfif by their long-continued 
practice that they are not going to adopt any- 
thing from non-Europe m or non-Christian na- 
tions. Irrespective of tlimatic conditions or 
their surroundings, they Carry their dress, and all, 
other hibits wherever they go. And this is not 
at all aggressive on their put. They are v< ry 
waV in following this sound jiolic) of \elf-piesct- 
vstioii. Hut it is a pity that the Mtravlmms of 
Indii in common with tho Muvilmansof rome 
Other I«!amjo countries are following a suicidal 
policy of giving up their time billowed and reli- 
gfoUsly-Raitctionod h ri.its, and adopting in their 
stcid tin* muinera of foreign nation!,, Th*} cl? 
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not think tint they should not only think of to- 
day but thoy plioiild obey the dictatm of «Wom 
in looking forward for to-moirow also. For cor* 
hun imaginary bcnefito they lnve taken 
Emopo ns their model nnd vvlnt is i willy 
Uni, they mo following tho owls of their strange 
model fil ivishly and mo extremely kIow in 
adopting its le.illy good points. Tho educated 
and advanced patty of tho Indiui Musulmnnn 
in luoto to hi une in this respect, since instead 
of vying with Europe in cultivating tho Sciences, 
and instead of learning tho concct mint ion of the 
problem of national decadence, which wcio 
two of tho inovo prominent uses for which they 
could ha\e utilised their modem education and 
civilisation, they arc frittering their inergies in 
learning tho vain injurious trivialities of fashion. 
They have altogether forsaken their ancestral 
habits ns if their post was worse than tho present 
in which thoy aio dragging their woeful existence. 
They havo adopted a dress which is in no way 
compatible with tho dischnigo of their religious 
duties, hosides, being altogether useless Their 
tnodo of living is changed. They imitate Europe 
even in tho simple ait of eating, as if for thirteen 
hundred yeirs thoy havo been living on empty 
stomachs. They aio falling downwards at an ac- 
celerated pace. 

It is indeed wonderful that Europe should te.acli 
the test of tho world, whereas it should bo 
Europo w ho should learn more. When wo go to 
Enghnd, it is naturally expected tint wo should 
learn some of tho habits of tli it country. But 
thiough a str.ango distortion of our minds, even 
when wo aro in our home, wo are contented with 
pUying tho rolo of a pupil. Is it not unnatural? 
Why should not tho English adopt somo of our 
social Inbits w hen they ni o in India? Tho pro- 
gress of a nation never involves self abnegation. 
Wo should bo quite open-minded and thankfully 
learn ns much from Europo ns can lx) of use to 
us but then wo should not push this Apprentice- 
ship to ludicrous cx tomes. Wo know it ns a. mat- 
ter of fact that sympathetic Englishmen do not 
regard this slivish situation with favour. We 
Canbo veiy inti mite friends with our English 
rulers ami fellow -subjects even without looking 
and doing sin isldy like them. Wo hopo wo shall 
not bo mtsundei stood on this point and our 
words shall not bo given iiunginaiy meanings. 

Wo have been talking so far of tho religious 
indiiTeienco and national sclf-nbnegition of tho 
Musdin.ins of ludiv We me gl id, however, to imto 
that a uactiuu is sitting in foi tho bettei. Tho 


Qomn is no longer a decoration of our bookshelies 
alone. Its inclining* me being hi tter understood 
and tlxeio is eveiy hoi*) th.it these rc-vitalMic 
tondemi* swill not l>e nipped in the hud. Tho 
constitution of a Committee of ‘Jhn-i-Qnlam ban 
nlso l>c-en proposed by eminent Muslim scholars. 
Again ft Iirgo class of educated ns wcdl 
ns uneducated Miwdmiins me fast be- 
coming conscious of their responsibilities and 
duties. But in spite of nil this, Mnsalmnns ot 
India aio still very backward. In tho c.irly his- 
tory of J si iro, it w.iKflu easy thing tor MiimI* 
ni'instOK.<crifico tluir lives for fin theiing the ca»‘<J 
of their religion. And they did not die hesitat- 
ingly. It vial* a real pleasure for them to giro 
sucli a strong proof of their faith in Cod nml tbo 
life after death. Several historical events canbo 
described in which Musftlmnns cried out. “11° 
havo achieved the object of our life ” in the very 
hour of death. Indian Mitsalmans of to-day nre 
not called upon to saeriCro their lives! 
thoy can please their Lord with smaller sacri- 
fices. 

In order to grasp fully the chango for tho 
worso which Mu^.ilmans liavebcen sutrciing dur- 
ing all tlicso centuries, w e invite the careful atten- 
tion of our readci s, to ponder over the battles 
between Aniir-nl-Mourin Ali nnd Annr 
Mua’viya in tbo first century on 
tho ono hand nnd thoso between Maula- 
i-Hnfiz nnd Abdul Aziz of Morrocco in tho 14th 
century, on the other hand. We are not concern- 
ed hero with the nature of the dispute between 
Ali nnd Muaviya nor docs it behove ti* to pats 
judgments on the actions of our nnccstors after 
tho lapse of so many centuries. Wo do not want 
to broach any sectai ian quan els and for m it is 
Miflicicnt to rejie.at with Ima’in Abu IlnuiFa tlmt 
wo aro nfraidof tlioso things alnntt which God 
will question us on tho day of Judgment, nnd that 
tho dispute of Ali nnd Muaviya is not ono of them. 
Wlint is relevant to our argument is the treat- 
ment which Amir Muaviya accorded to tho sinis- 
ter epistlo of the Romans, of which the details 
nro ns below: — Musnlman armies had effectively 
crushed tho Christian pow er in Syria and the 
Romans were only ton anxious to utilise the quar- 
rol between Ali and Muaviya ns a mea ns of wreak- 
ing their revenge under the clonk of friendship. 
Hence ns soon ns tho Rom ms heard oF this inter- 
necine war of Musnlmanx, they sent ft lusty mes- 
senger to Mimiya with a letter in which Amir 
Muaviya was eulogised ns -a giv.it Empeior, his 
cause was justified nnd tnmlly permission was 
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asked to help him against All in token of their 
hie ml ship 'with hi Hi. It wan state*! in the letter 
that a llomati nimy will be sent at once to join 
forces with the Amir's at my against AIL Mu sal- 
mons living in the 14th century of Uijiia nro 
sure to regard this letter in a manner quite diffe- 
rent from that of Muaviya. They would no doubt 
have jumped at this letter considering it very 
favourable to them. But the Musalmans of the 
Erst century had in them that spark of vitality 
which modem Musalmans sorely want. They 
could distinguish between friend and foo and 
their eyes were farsighted. Amir Muaviya’s _face 
reddens as he hurriedly glances over the strange 
contents of the letter, his ejes are beaming with 
Ere, and throwing away the poisonous letter, ho 
addresses tho messenger in a stern tone of 
voice : “ Tell your master that Musalmans can 
settle their quarrel* tbemrehe*, and that if a 
Roman army enters tho Muslim land to fight 
against AH 1 would bo tho first to wage war 
with it and cut it to pieces. AH is my brother 
and wo do not require any foreign help to settle 
our brotherly quarrels. 

This is tho bright side of tho picture. And 
now look to the dark side, Musalmans have been 
living for thirteen hundred years and the Sultan 
of Morrocco is again face to faco with the same 
problem which Amir Mmviya had to solve 
when {lio Romans tried to patronise him with a 
view to their self-aggrandisement. Maulae 
Abdul Aziz, the degenerate Sultan of Morrocco 
yields to tho bewitching guiles of White Beauty, 
gives himself up to luxury and debauchery and 
his Mus.dm.in subjects tired of his excesses, de- 
throne him and crown his brother Maulae Hafiz 
instead. History repeats itself with a vengeance. 
Hero nro two brothers at daggers drawn with each 
other am a sultanate. France and Spain 
make advances to Abdul Aziz to help him against 
lu.s brother and the effeminate and foolish Sultan 
thanks them for their friendly intervention. The 
rest of tho story is known to the world. The 
Caliphate of Ommeyyades and the Abhassides last- 
oil several centuries and was supplanted by the 
• M usalman Turks, Rut the sultanate of Morrocco 
is a myth and fiction even now ; nil that it has 
achieved to day is to give rise to the theory ofcotn- 
■pensation for llurojie — which is only too eager 
' to swallow the whole world — political spheres of 
Influence, developing and civilizing missions, etc. 
etc. 

Math the contrast in which the two wants 
Stand i datively to one another. We ask if 


European Powers would brook this friendly inter- 
vention of non-Em opean powers if they would 
stand China’s dreadnought*, coming to settle their 
quarrels {or them . 

A large majority of the Musalmans of to-day 
are a standing slnme for Islam anil their past. 
IVe hear every day of tho duties of man towards 
others. Are those Musalmans who are by their 
vile example loweiing the prestige of other 
Musalmans discharging their duties towards man- 
kind? Do they forget that the flimsy pageantry of 
this life is hut a bubble in the Ocean of Exis- 
tonco ? Don’t they feel that they aie Musalmans 
only in name ? Let those of our brothers to whom 
our remarks sound harsh, mend their manners 
and lead better lives and tho points of incidence 
of our remarks will dwindle to nothing. 

It is tho duty of all Musalmans to be the true 
pictures of Islam. Tho illustrious life of tho 
Prophet should be their model for all times. The 
guiding principles of their lives should be ex- 
tracted from hi s Usma-e-Ifusna and the 
changing needs of different times should be satis- 
fied by forming fresh ideals of our own consistent 
with tho fundamental principles of Islam and tho 
past history of Musalmans. Europe owes its 
civilization to its contact with Musalmans in the 
crusades. Its progress, Renaissance and all that 
are all traceable to Islam. It is a moster-strok© 
policy of the bishops that they always misrepre- 
sent Islam and thus keep the masses of Europe 
ignorant of its life-giving doctrines. Jn spite of 
nil this, Protestantism is n direct outcome of the 
influence of Islam on the rationalistic minds of 
Europe. If Musalmans of to day improve them- 
selves, and become tho true followers of Islam out- 
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their final spiritual conquest over Europe. The 
path has been cleared by Protestantism, only the 
treaders of the path aro required. 

Rut before we can m-piio to attain these distant 
things we have before us yet another important 
task in our own house. It is an incontrovert- 
ible fact in tho history of religion that tlio so- 
CnlJed prie'ts have ajwava tended to lesivt re- 
form. Man is by nature prone to look to others 
of Ins kind for guidance and help. I his tendency 
is highly developed in the pursuit of religion. And 
nothing l.ss been so grossly abused ns this depend- 
ence of ignorant men on others in religious mat- 
ter. The Rabbis of the Jews are a striking il- 
lustration of our remaiK The Christian Patios 
became tho Mwuegeuts of Gel on earth, ksued 
bulls or leeommendatoiy letters addressed to God 
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mul in nil lvh]MH'tH |wm i| hr tlm ko«*|.*r* of Heaven 
and cut III. Tlm advancing tide lif ).nVii<u was 
stemmed by them mid it was with difficulty lint 
tlm llitni ss nt Hit* eu (li vvas disproved t o tlu-ni. 
Tlmy argued tlut if tlm etilh it a f>|ihct<>, Je*.i»*i 
Chii't will bo won only by !ulf tho imputation «f 
tlm wmM in hix descent fiotn llwvm and Min’d 
h<* should bu won by nil Ilia earth must lx* 11 it 
likoadWh. There in n similar hotinoof danger 
lor Islam in tin* nil ijk* of tin* in tny fdinni |WH*rs mnl 
MurdiiiU (spiritual ^ui<l.*-*) who nit*, in their wlf- 
intercst keeping tlio inttBscs in absolute ignorance. 
They nro carrying n regular tnulo by jil tying iiih 
on tlm simplicity of ignorant Mus-ilmans, mul it 
is tlm stern iluty of c<\ ery wcll-w Mier or huma- 
nity mul Islam to expose tlm trickery of tlicso 
self -styled leligious guides. 'Jim teal s.-bol.irs of 
Islam — and tlmio nro many of them even in tlmso 
Woo-begoiio day« — silently and unostentatiously, 
doing their best to benefit their co religionists but 
as long ns tlio pi event state of nir.iini continues, 
thero is littlo hope of progress or improvement. 

Tha Bum total of nil tlm evds which wo have 
pointed out and tlm suggestions wo bavo made is 
tint Musalmans should try to mould their li\us 
writli tbo tlm noblo example of tlm Prophet 
of Islam «w their only model and in nit new 
things which they adopt they should judiciously 
act upon the well-known Arabic adage, 
“Take what is good and reject wliat is bad.” 
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PAfiCHADASI. 

UY "A i.OVIJU OK THE VEDANTA." 


/Jl ONHIDEIlINf* tin* high iutn'iif-ir merit of the 
VI' Vcilinln, tliPiii is j.-ihnps nothing iMitpri**- 
1 lug in tlm inctvised attention which it has 
DDei ly is-i’ii HTi-iting from tlm cduentcxl c1.h*-*k. 
This system of thought is hiwd on n Kt of 
tniitiwj* which contain within them tho |>oetic 
mnl tho philosophic clem ents, Imth of whic.li 
mi inherent attraction for mankind. 'Jin**! 
treat i-ex hnvo tvo-iinl a nctv value from tlm 
commentaries of tho giant metaphysician, gankn* 
m, who iv ns much known for tho charm of his 
►tyl« ns for tlin precision of hit thought*. Works 
dealing with this ancient philosophy fall into two 
gioujM, one consisting of tho Ujunixhad*, tlm 
Hlngnvndgita and tho Ycd.nita Hutnis, and llm 
other of later and more systematic manuals 
known as Pi-nknmnas. Tbo book* under review 
lwlotigH to tho latter group and is one of tho 
liest known among them. The UpanMi»d» and 
tho llhngiivodgitn, }»ocnu*-o they follow no 
clearly perceivable plan in setting forth tlmir 
teachings, t-omeu hnt |>erplox n beginner and 
arc, om Mich, undented for early study, Not lewi 
bo nro tho Vedanta Sutras which, though intend- 
ed to systematise tlio npjwrently divergent teach- 
ings of tho Upanishada, nro extremely brief and 
admit of a variety of interpretation. Hence 
arises tlio utility of the I’rak.aranas. These later 
manuals exhibit tho trutlis of tlu* Vedanta in ft 
well-defined and generally unambiguous manner. 
There nro many such manuals, but few of them 
liavo hitherto been made accessible to English 
readers. 

Tlio I’ancfaulati, which is by Vidynntnya, a 
cclobrntcd exponent of tho Vedanta, may l«e said 
to contain tho quintessence of Uinirishadie wis- 
dom. As its name implies, tlio book is divided 
into 15 sections, each of which deals with one or 
other of the chief problems of metaphy sics from 
an admit ie point of view. Its stylo is simple 
and its manner of treatment, extremely lucid. 
\ edantio winks, ns a class, nro well-knowTi for 
tho aptness of their illustrative an (logics from 
external nature. The while utilising 

several of those familiir analogies adds to 
them many more which render its te.acli- 
m g s sun plo and eoqrieto. It lu s always 
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been held in high estimation and the translators 
havo done vrcH in presenting such an authorita- 
tive work in an English garb. As regards the 
manner in which they ha\ o performed their task, 
we have not king but warm praise to give them. 
The translation is accurate and indicates a careful 
study of the subject. For convenience of reference, 
the Sanskrit text is printed with the translation, 
but tho rendering is so eminently readable that 
it can be understood without nny reference to 
tho original. This we consider, is a merit rare 
in books of tlm kind to which the present publica- 
tion belongs. Seeing the abstruse character of 
tho subject, one would perhaps like that the 
Introduction had been fuller ; but this deficiency 
is, in a great measure, made up by notes occasion- 
ally appended to tho tlokas and by the dear and 
well-written summaries given nt the end of the 
several sections. Tho publication, wo hare no 
doubt, is a very useful one and we trust that it 
will do much in tho way of popularising the 
Vedanta among English readers. 

"Wo have, however, one criticism to make. 
From certain statements in tho Introduction, 
wo gather that the translators consider Reason to 
1* tho ultimate source of authority in the Vedan- 
ta, and that they condemn * meditation of tho 
mlkyatituc kind 1 as leading to results, more or loss 
mystical in their character. A few passages, no 
doubt, may bo quoted from the Upani-hada im- 
plying that Reason has this pre-eminent place ; 
but tho total weight of Upanishadic teaching* is 
against Much a view as is stated in unmistakable 
terms by recognised authorities from Badarayana 
downwards. We may, in particular, refer here to 
Vedanta Sutra II, i, 11, which categorically con- 
futes tho view that upholds tho supremacy of 
Reason. In his commentary on this Sutra, Sanka- 
ra points out that Brahman, being absolute and 
out of relation to nil, must ho ns much beyond 
• Reason as it is beyond sense-perception. He 
also shows that what is established merely by 
Reason is extremely liable to alteration, depend- 
ing ns it does upon the ingenuity of individual 
argnera. Reason , ns Sankara further remarks, 
may havo a pre-eminent place 'in those depart- 
ments of knowledge which deal only with hypo- 
theses ; but philosophy claims finality for its con- 
clusions and cannot as such take its stand on the 
insecure basis of Reason. Exclusive adherence 
to logical forms will eventu \lly land us in doubt, 
and the Vedanta therefore refers ultimate ques- 
tions to a higher tribunal. Faith or Agamn, which 
Sankara sometimes also terms 4 Intuitive know- 


ledges.' (Ved:-Sutra II, i, 6). It ehould not, 
however, bo supposed from this thnfc the conclu- 
sions reached by tho Vedanta are in any way con- 
trary to Reason ; for this system allows as much 
scope for tho oxerciso of reflection as Rationalism 
itself, — discarding Reason only when it arrogates 
to itself tho authority to question intuition. 

It is not difficult to sco why tho Vedanta in- 
sists on thus subordinating Reason to intuition. 
The unfettered exercise of tho reasoning faculty 
lias a tendency to deepen the egoistic element in 
man, while the object of tho Vedanta is to keep it 
under chock with ft view ultimately to efface it. 
Further, we must remember tluit knowledge is 
not identical with realisation. The former is 
mediate and can bo reached through Reason ; but 
tho latter is immediate and cun be produced only 
by intuition. It is this intuitivo perception of 
tlio unity undo lying tho Universe nnd not a 
mere external knowledge of it, that can bring 
about final deliverance. Our belief in tho variety 
of tho external world is tho result of an Imme- 
diate apprehension and it can bo overcomo only 
by an equally immediate apprehension of unity. 
Such intuitive cognition of the ultimate reality 
is only possible when steadiness of mind is com- 
bined with tranquillity of spirit. Thus he who 
wishes to realise Brahman must not stop in rea- 
soned knowledge but follow up that knowledge 
with a course of self-discipline calculated to bring 
about a first hand experience of the fact corres- 
ponding to the truth that has been intellectually 
perceived. The two essential factors of this dis- 
cipline are self-contemplation and self 8ui render. 
They involve no mysticism mid a' Vedantin, to 
whom his ultimate spiritual experience is quite 
real, is not n mystic. But ho may appear so to' 
others, for he is unable to communicate his expe- 
rience to them. Here Art furnishes a parallel 
for our keenest experiences of it are tho least 
communicable, What Is- true of Beauty, tho sub- 
ject of Art, may bo tine of Reality, the subject of 
Philoxophy ; nnd, in tho one case as in the other 
real experience may vo-exist with an inability to 
communicato it. In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, ran the Vedanta bo viewed os mystical. 

We have thought it necessary to dwell at some 
length on this point for wo consider it vital to a 
right conception of the Vedanta. The translators 
themselves seem to be half-aware of tho inade- 
quacy of Reason to serve ns a basis of ultimate 
certitude, for whenev er they mention Reason they 
associate it with ‘experience’ or 'universal experi- 
encc,’ although they leave these terms undefined. 
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THE ARYA SMIJ. 

ITS ACTIVITIES IN THE PUNJAB 

13 Y 

MR. LAIj CI1UND GUPTA. 


TYING to tho reformation which it undor. 
took to pursue, tho Aryn Samaj lias 
attracted notice of Government ns well as 
of tho masses of this country. Till recently 
it was suspected of being a political and a 
dangerous society. The clouds of mistrust and 
suspicion have, however, now boon cleared, and 
the timely announcement by so high an 
authority os Sir James Mcston, tho Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho United Province', at tho Giimkul i 
(Kangri, Hard war) has pi iced tho \i bolo body of 
Arya Simajlsts under a deep debt of gratitudo. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor in clear and forcible 
terms asserted that even the balk of politics 
witlun the premises of such a holy institution 
was not becoming ; and consequently lie avoided 
any refcrenco to politics in bis reply to the address 
of tho Gunikuli authorities. Tiie day shall 
always bo remembered by all Ar>a SamajLsts 
as a day of rejoicing when the Blur of being a 
dangerous set of people was removed by the 
Merciful Providence through one of tho most 
responsible officers of Government. The Arya 
Samaj has always been ft loyal institution and 
shall always he. Neither can there bo any exagger- 
ation if 1 say that tho existence and furtherance 
of tho principles of the Arya Samaj depends on 
the peico and harmony which are onjojed by the 
peoplo under the British Government. 

It wilt not ho out of place to mention that 
tho Arya Samaj is a cosmopolitan institution. 
Tho word Arya (’Bnff) stands for an individual 
who is imbued with Aryaham Tlio 

word Arya (enqi) as many • people erroneously 
think is not restricted to Hindus only. Any 
person who has good qualities is. Arya 
In starting tho Ary.a fiim.aj, Sw.ami Dayanand 
not only wanted to rouso India from her long 
sloop, but also to load humanity towards common 
good and corporate life. The Swami’s splendid 
. gifts and cosmopolitan sympathy nro well known. 
Then liis critics admired liis force of character. 
Ho was a world patriot and never allowed himself 
to ho confined within tho artificial boundaries of a 


imnow nationalism. Yet ho mx also a true na- 
tionalist for Hi) always loved to advico Indians to 
dovelop along their own lines. Jfo preferred 
indigenous growth to imitation of foreign ideals; 
but nt the sumo time ho never objected to inter-" 
eoiiiM) with foreigners. Rather,, in his eyes 
hmninity was ouu family of vvluclr every man is 
a member. It was ho who first qf *ull awuted 
that India ran give spiritualism to tho West 
nnd tint every other faith prevalent in the_ world 
owes its origin to tho eternal Veda. ’ Owing to 
various causes theism has been on itti decay in 
tho civilised world and tho mission of Swami- 
Diyanand was to mako theisLs of hceptics r or 
even materialists, liis nppoamneo was charming 
nnd .at tho same tiino exhihiteil force of will. 
Ho was perhaps ono of tho'O who nro usually 
misunderstood by tho people. As to this I would 
aay that tho country was not sufficiently' advanced 
to assimilate or even to follow Ids teachings. It 
is not an easy thing to rightly understand ft 
prophet for ho goes ahead of tho |Ktoplo some- 
times by no less than a century. Swami Daya- 
nand's motives wero not rightly interpreted 
because they were and aro still too good and 
healthy to be followed by weak and imbccilo 
people of this country. Yet I am positive that 
if Ins works aro rendered into English ho is likely 
to bo rightly understood by tho elite of the 
educated Western World, 

Because Swami D.iyanind was n truo lover 
of men, he nevpr allowed peoplo to Bwervo 
from tho path of virtue. IIo knew no com- 
promise between truth and falsehood. To him 
truth alono was the path worth following and con- 
sequently ho had to saddle with innumerable 
difficulties in Ins uplifting work. Literally lie 
was tho Luther of India. The uoik undertaken 
by him was earnestly followed by tho Arya 
Simnj for some time, hut since more than ft 
decade there li is been too much party spirit dis- 
played primarily by leulers of tho so-called 
Gnrukula nnd Col lego sections of tho Ary.a 
Samaj in this portion of tho country. Many 
dispassionate observers would ngreo that from tho 
common interest of tlio huge population of tho 
country tho work of tho Snnaj has not been 
quito satisfactory. Leaders should stand for the 
conservation and development of the causo ot the 
Samaj and should not merely espouse their 
personal interests. What Swami Hiynmnd 
opjiosed most strongly was tlio intellectual 
and spiritual slavery of tho masses at tho 
hands of tlio prvilegod classes, but tho 
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which the knowledge they mo to iinfKist is set ur- 
e<! nuil touted avo teachei* fully equipp'd for their 
work in tho more advanced btnges of education. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION*. 

10. Tho propositions that illiteracy must lw 
hrokon down and that primary education has in 
tho present circumstances of lndi v a picilominnnt 
claim upon tho public funds, represent an accepted 
policy no longer open to discussion. For Cnanei.il 
and administrative reasons of decisis o weight tho 
Government of India liaso refused to rotognisc 
tho principle of compulsory education, hut they 
dcsiro tho widest possible extension of prim.it y 
education on a sol notary basis. Ak regards free 
oloincntary education the time has not jet ni lived 
when it is practicable to dispense wholly with 
fees without injustice to tho manj* villages which 
are waiting for the provision of schools. The fees 
derived from those pupils who can pay them nio 
now devoted to tlio maintenance and exjnnsion of 
primary education and a total i omission of fees 
would involve to a certain extent a more pro- 
longed postponement of the provision of schobls in 
villages without them, in 6ome pi owners ele- 
mentary education is already fire, and in tho 
majority of provinces libeial prevision is already 
made for giving free elementary instruction to those 
hoys whoso parents cannot afford to pay fees, lxic.il 
' Governments have been requested to extend tho 
application of the principle of free elementary 
education amongst tho poorer and more bickward 
sections of the population ; further than this it is 
not possible nt pi e«ent to go. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 

11. For guidance in the immcdiito future 
with the necessity modifications duo to local 
conditions the Government of India desire to Hy 
down tlio following principles in regard to primary 
education : — 

(1) Subject to the principle stated in paragraph 

(2) supra, there should he a largo expansion of 
lower primary schools teaching the three Its with 
drawing knowledge of tho village map, nature 
study and physical exercises. 

(2) Simultaneously upper schools should bo 
established nt suitable) centres and lower primary 
schools should, where necessary, he developed into 
upper schools. 

(3) Expansion should be secured hy means of 
board schools except where this is financially im- 
possible when aided schools under recognised 
management should Im cnenuragid. In ceitain 
tracts liberal subsidies may advantageously be 


given to Mfiktib*, I’ntshal.is mid tho like which 
nro ready to undertake simple vermicular teach- 
ing of genend knowledge, lieli.inco should not 
l>c placed upon vent me schools, unless by subject- 
ing themselves to suitable management nnd to 
insertion they earn recognition. 

(4) It is not practicable at present in most 
jeirts of India to draw miy gi eat distinction 
ix-tvveen tho curricula of mini and of tu lam 
primary schools, hut in tlio latter class of schools 
there is a social scope for the practical teaching 
of geography, school excursions, etc., and nnturo 
study should vary with the environment. And 
some other form of siinplo knowledge) of Che 
locality might advantageously be substituted for 
the study of tho village map. As competent 
te tchcrs lx-eoino availahlo a greater differentiation 
in the courses will bo possible. 

(5) Teachers should ho drawn from the hoj-s 
whom they will tench. Tliey should have [Kissed 
tho middle vernacular examination or Ix-en 
through a corresponding course and should liate 
undergone a year’s training. "Where they have 
passed through onlj* tho upper primary course 
nnd have not already had sufficient experience in 
a school a two yeni s’ course of training is general- 
ly desiiahle. This training maj*, In tho fi)*t 
instinct*, lxs given in small local institutions, but 
preferably, ns funds permit, in larger and more 
efficient central normal schools. In both kinds 
of institutions, adequ ite practising schools are a 
necessary adjunct and the size of the practising 
school will gencrallj’ determine the size of the 
normal school. As teachers left to themselves In 
villages arc li ible to deteriorate there are great 
advantages in periodical repetition and improve- 
ment courses for primary school teachers during 
the school vacations. 

(6) Trained teachers should receive not less 
than Its. 1 2 per month (special rates being given 
in certain areas.) They should be placed i n graded 
service nnd they should either bo eligible for a 
pension or admitted to a provident fund. 

(7) No teacher should be called on to instruct 
more than fifty pupils, preferably the number 
should he 30 or 40 and it is desirable to have a 
separate teacher for each class or standard. 

(8) The continuation schools known n-s middle 
or secondaiy vcrnaculir schools should b<5 im- 
proved nnd multiplied. 

(9) Schools should he housed in sanitary and 
commodious but not in expensive buildings. 

VARYING CONDITIONS. 

12 While! iv ing down these general principles 
the Government of India recognise that in regard 
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OENEUM. CO.NM DE RATION'S. 

17. The immediate. proMem in tlic education 
of t'irl^ is one of social development. The existing 
mLnas and the ideas opposed to tha eduction of 
rnrla will require different handling in different 
nuts of India. The Governor-General in Council 
accordingly hesitates to Uy down general lines, of 
policy which might hamper local Coicmments 
and administration and has preferred to call for 
schemes from each province, hut recommends the 
following piinciples for general consideiation ; 
(a) tho oduention of girls should he practical with 
reference to tho position winch they will fill in 
social life ; (I») it should not seek to imitato tho 
education suitable for hoys nor should it bo 
dominated by examinations ; (c) special attention 
should he paid to hygiene and tho surroundings 
of school-lifo; (<Z) the services of women should 
ho moro freely enlisted for instruction and inspec- 
tion ; and (e) continuity in inspection and control 
should he specially aimed at. 

18. The difficulty of obtaining conq>etent 
school-mi&tresses is felt acutely in many parts of 
tho country. In this connection it has been sug- 
gested that there is a large opening for women of 
the domiciled community who h.iv e a knowledge 
of tho vernacular and who might be specially 
trained for tho purpose. 

SECOND IB.Y EDUCATION. 

19. The importance of secondary English and 
in piiticulir of high school education is far-reach- 
ing. Secondary education of one grade or another 
is the basis of all professional or lndnstiial train- 
ing in India. The inferior output of secondary 
schools invades colleges and technical institutions 
and hinders the development of higher ediu.ation. 
At the All ihabad Conference the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction unanimously regarded the reform 
of secondary English schools as the most urgent 
of educational problems. The improvement of 
bccomlaiy English education has for some timo 
occupied tho attention of the Government of 
India and the local Governments and it is hoped 
in the near future to remedy many defects of the 
present system. 

20. In tho last nine } cars the numlicr of 
secondary schools has inei eased from neirly 5,500 
to over 6,500 and the number of sc] ml us from 
0,22,000 to 9.00,000. The policy of Government 
is to rely so far as possible on private enterprises 
in secondary education. This policy laid down in 
the dispatch of 1854 was restated anil amplified 
hy tho Education Commission of 1882, which 
while doubtful sis* to how far the process of with- 


drawal on tho part of Government should he 
carried, agreed tliat whatever degree of with* 
dmw'iil fiom tho provision of education Blight be 
found advisable there bhould bo no relaxation of 
indirect hut efficient control hy tho btate. Tho 
admixture of private management and state 
co nt ml was again emphasised in the resolution 
of 1904. To this |ioIicy the Government of 
India adhere. It is dictated not hy any 
belief in too inherent Mijicriority of private 
over state management hut by preference for an 
established system, and above all by tho necessity 
of concentrating tho direct energies of the state 
and tho bulk of its available rc-ourcos ujk.ii the 
improvement and expansion of elementary educa- 
tion. The policy may bo summarised ns the en- 
couragement of privately-managed schools under 
suitable bodies, maintained in clficiency hy Gov- 
ernment inspection, recognition and control and 
by the aid of Government funds. 

21. Some idea of tho extension of private 
entei prise may bo g lined by the reflection tliat of 
3,852 high and middle English schools only 280 
are Government institutions. These figures, how- 
ever, cover many types of schools, the most effi- 
cient to the least efficient. Admirable schools 
have been and are maintained by missionaries and 
other bodies, but the underlying idea of tho giant 
system, the subvention of local oiganised effort, 
has not always been maintained. Schools of a 
money-making type, ill-housed, ill-equipjied and 
run on tho cheapest lines have in certain cases 
gained recognition and eluded tho control of in- 
spection. Schools lino sprung into existence in 
distinctive competition with neighbouring institu- 
tions. Physical health has been neglected nnd no 
provision Ins been made for suitable residential 
arrangements and play-fields. Fee-rates have 
been lowered, competition nnd laxity in transfer 
have destroyed discipline, teachers have been em- 
ployed on rates of pay insufficient to attract men 
capable of instruction or controlling their pu- 
pils. Above all the grants-in-oid have from 
want of fund*, often been inadequate. No 
fewer than 360 high schools with 80,247 pupils 
nio in receipt of no grant at all and are main- 
tained at an average rest of loss than half 
that of a Government school, mainly by- fco- 
ccillections. Kspeci illy do these conditions prevail 
in the aiea colored by t lie old provinces of Bengal 
nnd Eastern Bengal nnd Assam— a result due, no 
doubt, to the rapid extension of English education 
lieyond tho ability of the local Governments to 
finance it. In BeDgul and Extern Bengal, the 
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n *UU< nnd oniplnM™ tlio throo principles laid 

donn by the ImlUn Uniiooitk-s Com.m^.on w 
mia-mpli 170 of their report :—(!> The conduct 
of a° school final or other school examination 
ihn\(\ ho regarded as altogether outside the func- 
tions of a University. (2) It would bo of great 
fcnofit to tho Universities if tho Government 
would direct that tlio matriculation examination 
should not bo accepted as a preliminary or full 
test for any post in Government service. In cases 
where tho matiiculation examination qualifies for 
ndmi w '°n 1° n professional examination tho school 
final oxamiu.it ion should bo sulistituted for it. 
(3) It would bo advantageous if tho school final 
examination could in the enso of those boys 
xvlio propose to follow a University career be made 
a sufficient test of fitness to entei the university. 
Failing this tho best arrangement would appear 
to bo that tho matriculation candidate should pass 
in certain subjects in tho school final examination 
anil bo examined by the university with regard to 
any further requirements that may bo deemed 
necessary. 

FXASl I STATIONS. 


20. Tlio value of external examination cannot 
be overlooked. It sets before the teicher a definite 
ai in, and it maintains a standard. But the definito 
aim often unduly overshadows instruction, and the 
standard is necessarily narrow, and, in new of tho 
large number that have to be examined, must 
confine itself to mere examination achievement 
without regard to mental development or general 
development or general grow th of character. 
On tho other hand tho drawbacks of external 
examinations me becoming moic generally appa- 
rent, and attention was prominently drawn to 
them in the report of the consultative committee 
on examinations in secondary schools in England. 
They fail, especially in India in that they elimi- 
nate tho inspection and teaching staff n-s factors 
in tho system, that they impose all responsibility 
upon a body acquainted but little, if nt all, with 
the school-examined, that they rely upon written 
papers which afford no searching test of intellect, 
no tost at all of character or general ability, and 
that they encourage cram. 

27 . A combination of external examination is 
required. The Government of India consider that 
in the case of a school rocogni-od as qualified to 
present candidates for a school leaving certificate 
a record should bo kept of tho progress and con- 
duct of each pupil in the highest classes of tho 
school, and that the inspector should enter lu* 
remarks upon these reeouls at his visits and thir* 


obtain some acq main tanco with tlio career of each 
candid ito dining tho two or three* ye. us before 
examination. Those records together with the 
marks obtained by pupils at school tests would bo 
valuable and would supplement a test conducted 
paitly through written papers on tho more im- 
portant subject of iusti uetions, but also orally 
and with regard to tho pupils' post career. Tlio 
ora! examination would be conducted by tho 
inspector in consultation with members of tho 
staff. A largo incrc.nso in the superior inspecting 
stifl would bo lequirod to wmk a system of thin 
kind mid xifeguaids would lxj necessary to protect 
teachers, from undue influences. The Government 
of India a in piepured to assist with such grants 
as they may be .able to afford, tho introduction of 
any such system which may be locally prac- 
ticable. The school-leaving cei tifiento systems of 
Madras ami tho United Provinces fulfil many of 
the requirements of the reform in view, but their 
pi eciso characteristics may not bo found altogether 
snibihlo in other areas. Some such system, 
how or or, a* has been sketched above, adapted to 
local conditions, would, it is lxdioved, bo most 
beneficial ami do more than Anything else to 
foster a system under which scholars would be 
taught to think for themselves instead of being 
made to memorize for examination purposes. 
Next to tho improvement of the pay and prospects 
of teachers which must accompany and even 
precede its introduction, tins is perhaps the mast 
important reform mptiicd in secondary English 
education. 

TECHNICAL AND IVDUSTRI AL IXSTJIUCTIOX. 

28. No branch of education nt present evokes 
greater public interest than technical and indus- 
trial instruction. Considerable progress has been 
made since 1904. The existing educational insti- 
tutions liavo l wen overhauled and equipped for 
new courses. Scholarships tenable in Europe and 
America bare been established. Thanks to the 
generosity of tho Tata family, second oil by lilieral 
financial aid from the Government of India and 
his Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, an Indian 
Institute of Science designed upon » large scale 
lias l wen established at Bangalore. It was thrown 
open to pupils in 1911. The establishment of a 
technological institute nt Cawnporo for the 
chemistry of sugar manufacture and leather, for 
textiles and for acids .and alkalis lias been sanc- 
tioned. Industrial schools liavo been opened in 
sex oval pioxinees. Altogether tho number of 
technical and industrial schools has rkwn since 
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One of the most rngent needs in Indin is nn 
ethnographic museum under scientific manage- 
ment designed to illustrate Indian civilisations 
in its varied phases ; otherwise students in the 
future will hi* c impelled to visit th» museums 
of Paris, Berlin, Tlurich ai.dot! er places m cider 
to study the subjects which should clenily lie 
studied best on the Indian soil. The Government 
of India will consult expert opinion on the subject. 
As at present advised they arc inclined to favour 
the formation of a museum of Indian arts and 
ethnography at Delhi. Their .accepted policy, 
though some overlapping is inevitable, is to deve- 
lop local museum*, with special regard to local 
interest and to concentrate on matters of general 
interest in the imperial museums. How to make 
the museums moic u-eful educationally and secure 
greater co-operation between the museum autho- 
rities and educational authorities is a mitter on 
which they have addressed the local Government*. 


Acnicci.Trn\t. educationi 
35. The present scheme of agiicultnml edu- 
cation originated under Lord Cur/ons Govern- 
ment and is, in fact, only seven \ ears. old Pre- 

vious to the j ear 1005 there \\,u> no central insti- 
tution for research or teaching and such eduia- 
tion ns was then imparted in agriculture was re- 
presented by two colleges and three schools in a 
more or less decadent condition. Vety few Indi 
nns then had any knowledcrc 0 f science in its 
application to ngiicnltute and still fewer were 
capable of imputing such knowledge toothers. 
In the vear 1005 r comprehensive scheme w.is 
evolved under which ntmngements u 0 re made 
«»th for the practical development of n'wicnltmv 
by Government assistance nnd oKo for' to., chin- 
nnd research in agrieultnre and subjects conneef- 
ed with it. A central institution for research 
and higher education wns established at Pus* 
The existing schools and colleges uore re- 
constituted, improved and added to. Farms 
for experiments and demonstrations were 
start oil, and ns time went on a clni.ee uns 
eltreted in regml to agricultural education in its 
earlier stages As now constituted the scheme of 
agricultural education has tluee main features 
V : ' >>*? l’ ,o ' ,M0!1 "f first class opportunities 
for the higher forms of teailiing and research • 
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and paitly in post-graduate education, and the 
instruction through slioi t courses, of students or 
agriculturists in subjects which are not regularly 
treated in piovincial institutions. There are now 
six pi ovineid institutions containing over 300 
students and costing annually between five and six 
lakhs of rupees. Practical clashes for agricultur- 
ists have also been established at various centres 
in several provinces. In the ordinary* elementary 
schools formal agriculture is not taught, but in 
some provinces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of education. 


FOREST COLLEGE. 

•*7. The college at Dehra Dun has recently 
been improved nnd a research institution has been 
established in connection with it. Indians can 
line obtain in forestry w hich Approximates to that 
ordinarily obtained in Europe. 

VETERINARY EDUCATION. 

38 ^ eterinary research Is carried on at the 

Bicteriologicnl Laboratory at Mnktesar. The 
reheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly 
reorganised since 1004. There are now four such 
institutions with 511 students ns well ns a school 
at Rangoon. These institutions meet fairly well 
the growing demand for trained men. 
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39 Instruction in the ’Western system of 
medicine is imparted in five recognised colleges 
anil fifteen recognised schools in British India. 
These now annually produce between six nnd 
seven hundred qualified medical practitioners. 
A Medical Registration Act lias recently’ been 
passed for the presidency of Bombay under which 
passed students of such schools are entitled to 
become registered, and a similar Act is now under 
consideration in the presidency of Bengal. In 
Cnlcutt i there are four self-constituted medical 
schools, the diplomas of which arc not recognised 
by tl.o Government of India. Among the recent 
developments may be mentioned the establishment 
ornn X-Ray Institute at Dehra Dun nnd the 
Formation of post graduate classes jp connection 
with the Central Research Institute nt Kabuli. 
Those latter include training in bacteriology and 
technique and pivj.fi rat ion for special research. 
Civ sues of practical instruction in malarial tech- 
nique are nbo hi Id twice « ye. lr ftt Amritsar under 
the oflicer m ihnrge of tin. maluial bureau. 

40. Other proj’ects are engaging tho nttention 
of the Government of India including the institu- 
tion of ft post-graduate comse of tropical medicine. 
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The practical want of Mich a course has long been 
felt, and the Government of India are non* in 
communication with the Secretary of State re- 
garding its establishment in the Medical College 
at Calcutta. The Calcutta University have ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate by 
instituting a diploma to be open to graduates 
who have taken the course in tropical medicine. 
A scheme for a similar course in Bombay is also 
under consideration. The Government of Madras 
Live submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a 
whole-time professor of pathology with a view to 
improve the teaching of that subject at the 
Madras Medical College. Other matters « Inch 
are likely to come to the front at no distant date 
are tho improvement of the Medical College at 
Lahore and its separation from the school, the 
improvement of the Dacca Medical School and 
the provision of facilities -for medical training m 
tho Central Provinces 

41. The subject of medical education is one in 
which the Government of India are deeply 
interested. It is also one that may be expected 
to appeal with special force to private generosity. 
A problem of particular importance is the induce- 
ment of ladies of the better classes to t.iko 
employment in the medical profession and thus 
minister to the needs of the women whom the 
ptirda system btill deters from seeking timely 
medical assistance. One of the hindrances 
hitherto has been tint Indian ladies are able to 
obtain instruction only in men's colleges or in 
mixed classes. With a view to the remedying of 
this defect and commemorating tho visit of the 
Queen-Empress to Delhi certain of the Princes and 
wealthy landowners in India have now n )me for- 
ward with generous subscriptions m response to 
an appeal by her Excellency Lady ILsrdinge, who 
has decided to merge in this projeet her scheme 
for a school for training Indian nurt.es and mid- 
wives. The Government of India are consider- 
ing proposals to found a women’# medical college 
and nurses’ training school at Delhi with the help 
of a subscription from the Government. Pro- 
posals are also under consideration for assisting 
tho National Association for supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the vromen of India and to 
improve the position of the staff of the Countess 
of Dufferin fund. 

UOM. EDUCATION". 

42. There has been & marked development of 
legal education in the List decade. Fir st, it Las 
been concentrated. In 190] there were 35 in- 
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stitations— college clus'-es and schools— contain- 
ing 2,800 students. At the pie-ent lime time 
nro 27 institutions with a slightly larger number 
of students. The Madras and Bombay' Presiden- 
cies, Burma anil tho Central Provinces each poss- 
esses a single institution and in Bengal the in- 
struction for the degree of Bachelor of Law lias 
been restricted to certain college*, although other , 
institutions are still recognised for the pleader- 
ship examination. A Law College has been 
established on a liberal scale under the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. This concentration has resulted 
in greater efficiency and greater expenditure. In 
1901, the cost to Government wns a little over 
Its. 7,000 and the total cost was 1 j lakh. At 
present the cost to Government is over Us. 45,000 
and the total cost over Rs. 2,83,000. Secondly, 
♦he co .raes have been remodelled, and in some 
cases lengthened. The Government of India will 
he glad to see an extension of the policy of con- 
centration aud improvement. Theyul«o desire to 
see suitable ni rangement* made for the residence 
and guidance of law students. 

tOVlHERCUL EDUCATION". I 

43. There has recently been a considerable ex- 
tension in commercial education. Nine years ago 
there were ten colleges with less than 600 students 
and Government spent less than Rs. 4,000 upon 
these institutions. At the present time there nrd 
26 institutions, three of which are under the 
management of Government. Tho enrolment 
is now over 1,500 and the expenditure from 
provincial funds is over Rs. 22,000. The stan- 
dard attained in the majority of these institutions 
is not however high and the instruction given in 
them prepares for clerical duties in Government 
offices rather than For the conduct of business 
itself. A projeet for a commercial college of a 
more advanced tjpe in Bombay has been sanction- 
ed and the Government ot India, aie considerin'' 
the question of making arrangements for Organi- 
sed study of the economic and allied eociolori- 
cal problem*, of India. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION". 

44. Good work, which the Government of 
India desire to tcknowledge, 1ms been done under 
conditions of difficulty by the Indian Universities 
und by a common consent the Universities Act 
of 11)01 Las Lid beneficial result*. But the condi- 
tion of university education is still far from Satis- 
factory in regard to re-idential arrangements 
control, the Couwe» of study and the system of 
examination. The Government of India have 
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accordingly again reviewed the whole question of 
university education. 

45. It ia iinportnut to distinguish dearly on 
the one hind the federal nnheisity in the strict 
sense in which sev oral colleges of appiovimately 
equalstanding separated Ly no excessive distance 
or marked local individuality are grouped together 
.as n university, and on the other hand the affiliat- 
ing university of the Indian type which, without 
exception, was merely an examining body aud 
although limited ns legtuds the area of its 
operations by the Act of 1004 his not been 
able to insist upon an identity of standard 
in the various institutions conjoined to it. The 
former of tlieee types has in the past enjoyed somo 
popularity in tlia United Kingdom, but after cx- 
peiienco it has been largely abandoned there and 
the constituent colleges which were grouped toge- 
ther have for tlio most part become separate 
teaching universities, without powci of combina- 
tion, with other institutions at a distance At 
present there aie only five Indian universities for 
185 arts and professional colit ges in British 
India, besides several institutions in Native 
States. The day is probably far distant when 
India will bo able to dispense altogether with the 
affiliating university. But it is necessary to 
restrict the are.v over which the affiliating univer- 
sities have control, securing in the first instance 
a separate university for each of the leading pro- 
vinces in India and, secondly, to create new local 
teaching and residential univei si tiea within each 
of the provinces in haimony with the best modem 
opinion ns to the right road to educational efficien- 
cy, The Government of India leave decided to 
found o teaching and residential university at 
Dacca and they nre prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the establishment of similar 
universities at Aligarh and Renal es Rnd chew her© 
ns occasion may demand. They rIso < ontcmplate 
the establishment of universities at Rangoon, 
Tatna and Nagpur. It may be j>ossiblo hereafter 
to sanction the conversion into local teaching 
univei sltles with powei to confer degrees upon 
their own students, of those colleges which have 
shown the capacity to attract students from a 
distance and have attained the rv <j white standard 
of efficiency. Only b\ experiment will it lie found 
out what t) pe or t )pcs of universities are best 
suited to the different paits of India. 

46. Simultaneously the Government of India 
desire to see teaching faculties developed nt tho 
seats of tho existing universities and corporate 
life encouraged in outer to promote a higher study 
and create an atmosphere fiom which studeuts 


will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual 
influences. They have already given grants and 
hope to give further grunts hereafter to these 
ends. 

They trust that each univei sity will soon build 
up n woi thy university library suitably housed and 
th it higher studies in India will soon enjoy nil the 
external conveniences of work in tho West. 


RECOGNITION OF SCHOOLS. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher 
work nnd more efficient control of colleges, the 
Government of India are disposed to think it desir- 
able (in pi ovinces where this is not already the 
case) to place the preliminary recognition of 
schools for purposes of presenting candidates for 
inatricul vtion in tho hands of the local Govern- 
ments and in case of Native States of the Durham 
concerned while leaving to the Universities the 
power of selection fiom schools so recognised. 

The University lias no machinery for currying 
out this work and in most provinces already relies 
entirely on the departments of public instruction 
which alone have the agency competent to inspect 
schools. As teaching and residential universities 
are developed the problem will become even more 
complex than it is at present. The question of 
amending the Universities Act will be separately 
Considered. 

48. The Government of India hope that by 
these developments a great impetus will be given 
to higher studies throughout India and that 
Indian students of the future will be better 
equipped for the buttle of life than the students 
of the present generation. 

CniElS’ COLLEGES. 

49. The Chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. 
In developing character nnd imparting ideas of 
corporate life they are serving well the purpose 
for which they were founded. They are also 
attaining steadily inci easing intellectual efficiency, 
but the committee of the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
have decided that it is necessary to increase the 
European staff. The post diploma course has on 
the whole w orked satisfactorily, and there is now 
a movement on foot to found a separate college 
for the students taking this course. Such a 
college may, in the future, become the nucleus of 
a university for tbo-e who now attend the Chiefs* 
colleges. 


IN-llUN CTCDEMS AND EDVIATION IN ENGLAND. 

BO. The grave disadvantages or sending their 
children to Lnglaud to be educated awny from 
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homo influences at tie most m.pre*. = ble toe 
„t life are being realised by tolun I-tots The 
Government of India have been approached* m 
oiflcialty from more than one quarter in connection 
Jith a proposal to establish in India a thoroughly 
efficient” school staffed entirely by Emopcnns and 
conducted on the most modern Biropen. .bm» for 
the sons of those parents * 
high fees. No project is yet before them but the 
Government of India take this oppoitumty to 
V rertheir sympathy with the P5 «F“»' 
should sufficient funds be forthcoming, » ill bo 
glad to assist in working out a practical scheme. 


training or school teachers. 

51 Few reforms ate moie oi gently needed 
than the eatensionand improvement of 
of teacbeis for both primary and >*tond»^ echoed, 
in all su-bjocts including, in the case of the Utter 
schools science and oriental studies. The object 
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over 11 000. The courses ».ry in length loom 
one to two years. The number of teache.s turned 
out from these institutions does not meet the 

existing demand anil is altogether inadequate in 

view of the prospect of a rapid expansion of edu- 
cation in the near future . The Government of 

Jiulix desire the local Governments to examine 
tlieir schemes for training teacher, of all grade, 
and to enlarge them SO as to provale for the 
peat expansion which may he expected especially 
in primary cttoc ^ training alleges for second- 
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Lt the college, the number of 

colle '’0 for which the practising whool can alloru 

facilities of demonstration without loans : its 

clciracter as a model institution, the nat.ue of 
Sfu. most suitable metbods of procedure m 
practical wort, the ml.itiie imporUnce o metho- 
dology and of psychological stud}, and the best 


treatment of educational history, th. Mton to 
which It is desirable and practicable to .acludo 
cm, rasa in subject-matter in U»*Aj ™ ‘jf 
training, especially courses in new subjects 
;“h »x manual training and experimental 
science, the points in which a course I of training 
for graduates should differ from that of 
graduates, the degice to which the body awarding 
a diploma in teaching should baso its award on tho 
college recoids of the student's work. These and 
other unsolved questions indicate that the in- 
ctructon, in training colleges in different parts of 
India shonld keep in touch with each othea and 
constantly scrutinise the most modern develop- 
ments in the West. Visits made by selected 
members of the staff of one college to other 
institutions andtho pursuit of furlough studies 
would seem especially likely to lead to useful 
results in this brunch of education. 


THE EDCCATIONAL SERVICES. 

53. The Government of India hAve For tome 
time had under consideration the improvement of 
the pay and piospects of the educational services 
Indian, Provincial and Subordinate. They had 
drawn up proposals in regard to the first two 
services and approved some schemes forwarded by 
local Governments in legard to the third, when 
it was decided to appoint a Itoyal Commission on 
the Public Services of India. The Government 
of India recognise that improvement in the 
position of all the educational services is required 
to as to attract fust class men in increasing 
numbeis and while leaving questions of re- 
organisation for the consideration of the Com- 
mission, ore considering minor proposals for tho 
improvement of the position of these -services. 
They attach the greatest importance to the 
provision for the old age of teachers either by 
pension or a provident fund. Teachers in Gov- 
ernment institutions, and in some areas teachers 
in schools managed by local bodies are eligible for 
these piivileges. But it is necessary to extend 
the provision in the case of board and municipal 
servants and still more in the cases of teachers of 
privately managed schools for the great majority 
of whom no such system exists. It is not possible 
to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any 
school, primary or secondary or at any college 
where tho teacher is discontented and anxious 
about the future. The Governor-General in 
Council desires fliat due provision for teachers in 
their old age should bo made with the least possi- 
ble delay. Local Governments have already been 
addressed upon the subject. 
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Tlir. IKOtlCTtrji COSIMCMTY. 
f»4. The defectiv e ntnto of llio education of tlio 
domiciled community lrw long been remarked. 
Many Huggestimm luv'fl fiom tiino to time been 
made for it* impiovonmnt. An influential com- 
mittee pvmded over by Sir Itotait Lnidlaw is 
now collecting fund* for tho school.* of all denomi- 
nation* except Roman Catholic acliooR As in 
the 01*0 of seamdury Knglhdi education and for 
Mtnilar reason* tlio policy ha* boon nnd is to rely 
on private enterprise, guided by inspection nnd 
aided hy grants from public funds. The Govern- 
jnent of I ndia have never Imd any intention of 
changing their position, but in outer to discuss 
tlio whole question nnd to obtain definite practical 
suggestions of reform they assembled an influential 
conference at Simla last July. 

55. The recommendations of the Conference 
were numerous and far-reaching The Govern- 
ment of India are pi o pa red to accept at once the 
view that the most urgent nee Is nro tlio education 
of those children who do not at present attend 
school and tlio improvement of the prospects 
of teachers. They nro also disposed to regard 
favourably tlio proposal to erect a training 
college at llingdoio with arts nnd seienoo 
classes for graduate courses attached to it. They 
recognise that grant*-! n aid must bo given in 
future on a morn hbernl scale and under h moio 
clastic system. They vdll recommend to local 
Government* the grant of a greater number of 
scholarship* to study nbroiul. The proposals to 
classify tho schools, to introduce leaving eeitili- 
cates, to include in courses of inst tion, general 
hygiene and, physiology, special n. t netioq in 
temperance and tho effects of alcob on the 
human body and the several other detai 1 pro- 
posals of the conference will be carefully considered 
in the light of tho opinions of local Go\ eminent* 
when they have been received. 

66. The suggestion was put forward 1 large- 
ly supported at the conference that l.uropean 
education should be centralised under * o Govern- 
ment of India. This suggestion cannot o accepted. 
Apart Som the fact that decenti-nV— tion is the 
accepted policy of Government the courses of the 
discussion at the conference show how different 
were the conditions of members of tho domiciled 
community in different part* of India and bow 
these diffsvfcnees necessarily reacted on their 
educational arrangements. Tbe Government of 
India are convinced that although some difficulties 
might be removed mo^i would bo created by 
Centralisation. 


MiltnUEDAX mr'ATlwr. 

57. Tlio figures mid general remark* conttiried 
In tin* resolution are general mid Applicable to all 
ntec* and religion* in India, 1ml tin* * pedal needs 
of tho Muhomedan* nnd the manner in w hich they 
1 m. vo U-en met ilcnumd* some mention. Tho 
last nine pain, have witnessed n remarkable 
ivwakening on tlio p-nt of this community to 
the ml vantage* of modern education. Within 
tlii i jieriinl tho ntmilx-r of Mnhoimvid in pupSN 
lu* inrmi«<*d by approximately 50 per cent, and 
now stand * at nearly n million and -n-linlf. 111 ** 
total Mahonjedan jmpillation of India is now 
5,71,23,866 soul*, the number nt school necord- 
ingly, rejaosents over 16 7 per cent, of those of ft 
school going age. Klill more remarknhle has been 
tlio Inereise of Mnhomodan pupils in higher insti- 
tutions tho outturn of Mnhonmlan graduates 
having in tho name period iiftfcnscd h£ nearly 80 
per rent. Hut while in primary institution* the 
nuniU'i of Mahoioislans In* actually raised tlio 
proportion at school of all grades u-tnong tho 
children of that community to a figure slightly 
in excess of tho average projwrtion for children 
of raco-A and ciweds m India, in tho matter of 
higher education their numbers remain well 
below that proportion, notwithstanding the largo 
l dative mere axe. Tlio facilities offered to Maho- 
med ms vaiy in different provinces, but generally 
take tbe form of speciil institutions such . a* 
Madniss-is, hootch, sdiol.irsllps nnd sjs-cial in- 
spectors The introduction of simple vernacular 
courses into Muktibs has gone far to spread ele- 
mentary education amongst Muliomedans in ccr- 
tun parts of India The whole question of 
Mahomedan education, which was specially treat- 
ed hy the Commission of 1882, is receiving tho 
attention of the Government of India. 

ORtnxTXI. studies. 

58. The Government of India attach great 
importance to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of oriental studios. There is an increas- 
ing interest throughout India in her ancient 
civilisation and it is necessary to investigate that 
civilisation with flio help of the medium of Western 
methods erf research and in relation to modem 
ideas. A conference of distinguished orientalist* 
held at Simla in July 1911 recommended the 
establishment, of » Central Research Institute rax 
lines somewhat similar to those of L’Eeole Fran- 
eiso J"EvtuL-me Orient at Hanoi. Tlte question 
was dUeuvsed whether reswrtlt could efficiently 
be carried on at the existing universities nnd tho 
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opinion predominated that it would be difficult to 
create the appropriate atmosphere of oriental 
study in those universities ns at present consti- 
tuted, that it was desirable to hare in one 
institution scholars working in different branches 
of tho kindred subjects which comprise Orientals 
nnd that for reasons of economy it was preferable 
to start with one institute ^ell-equipped and 
possessing a first class library. The Government 
of India are inclined to adopt this view ami to 
agree with the conference that tho central insti- 
tute should not be isolated, that it should be open 
to students from all parts of India, and that it 
should, ns fni* ns possible, combine its activities 
with those of tho Universities of India, and 
the different seats of learning. The object of the 
institute as apart from research is to provide 
Indians highly trained in original work who will 
enable schools of I ml inn history and archteology to 
be founded hereafter, prepare catalogues, raisones 
of manuscripts, develop museum* and build up 
research in tho Universities and colleges of the 
different provinces. Another object is to attract 
in the tourso of time Pandits nnd Maulvis of 
eminence to the institute and so as to promote 
an interchange of tho higher scholi r-hips of l>otli 
tho old and tho non school of onentah-ts 
thioughout India. Hut before formulating a 
definite scheme the Governor-General in Council 
desire to consult local Governments. 

59. Whilo making provision for scholarship 
on modern lines tho conference drew attention to 
the necessity of retaining separately tho ancient 
and indigenous ay stems of instruction. Tho world 
of oclioWndiip, they thought, would suffer irre- 
parable loss if the old type of Pandit nnd Maulvi 
were to die out before their profound knowledge 
of their suhjf rts had been made available to tho 
world nnd encouragement rather than reform wns 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate remit. 
Certain proposals for encouragement were made 
at tho conference m., (a) grants to Simkrit 
colleges, >f«drass.a«, Tols, Patsb.das, Mnktabs, 
Pongyi, Kyaungs, ami other indigenous institu- 
tions in order to secure better salaries for teachers 
and to enablo students by fellowships or scholar- 
ships to carry their education to the highest point 
possible ; (6) tho appointment of epecidly qualified 
ins|s»ctors in oriental languages; (c) the provision 
of posts for highly t reined Pandits and M.vulvis ; 
and (d) the grant of money rewards for oriental 
work. The Government of India hope to see the 
adoption of measures that are practicable for the 
maintenance and furtherance of the ancient indi- 


genous system of learning and have called for 
proposals from tho local Governments to this end. 

ADMIXJSTRATIVE QUESTIONS. 

60. The functions of local bodies in regard to 
education generally nnd their relations with the 
departments of public instruction are under the 
consideration of the Government of India, 
but it is clear that if comprehensive systems 
are to be introduced expert advice and control 
will bo needed at every turn. The Government of 
India propose to examine in communication with 
local Governments the organisation for education 
in each province and its readiness for expansion, 
A suggestion lias been made that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be ex-officio secretary to 
Government. The Government of India agreeing 
with the great majority of the local Governments 
are unable to accept this view which confuses the 
position of administrative and secretariat officers, 
but they consider it necessary that tho director of 
public instructions should have regular access to 
the head of tho administration or the member in 
charge of tho portfolio of education. The Govern- 
ment of India wish generally to utilise to tho full, 
the support and enthusiasm of distiict officers 
and local bodies in the expansion and improve- 
ment of primary education, llut the Large schemes 
wlikh are now in contemplation must ho prepared 
with the co-operation nnd under tho advice of 
experts. A considerable strengthening of tho 
superior inspecting staff including tho appointment 
of specialists »n science, orientntia, etc., may he 
found necessary in most provinces. Jn Madras 
an experienced officer in tho education depart- 
ment has been placed on special duty fa- two 
years to assist the Director of Public Instruction 
to prepare the scheme of expansion and improve- 
ment in that province and the Government of 
India would lie glad to see a similar arrangement 
in all the major provinces should the local Govern- 
ment desire it. 

61. in the resolution of 1304, it wos stated 
that arrangements would be made for periodical 
meetings of the Directors of Public Instruction, in 
order that they might compare their experience 
of tho results of different methods of work and 
di-cuss matters of special interest. Tho Govern- 
ment of India have already held general confe- 
rences at which the Directors attended and they 
are convinced the periodical meetings of Directors 
will be of great value. While each province has 
its own system it 1ms much to learn from other 
provinces and when they meet, Directors get into 
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touch with now Moan and pain tlio Iw'nofit of tho 
oxjH'riouco obtained in other pinxineew. The Gov- 
ernment of India nro impressed with tho ii«e<*Mty 
not only of exchango of views nmong*t •■xj-'its lmfc ‘ 
nUn of tho mlv.intages of htuiUiug experiments on 
tlm Knot; txjid in a letter of the 7th July, 1911, 
they invited locil Government* to arrange that 
profe#«or* of ini'* nml technical colleges and 
inspectors of schools visit institutions outride the 
province w licit* they aw post cl with » view to 
enlarging their KpiiMue. 

' AS ArrRAi.. 

G2. Such in brreul ontlinn ore the {resent out- 
look and the general policy for the nonr future of 
tho (lovernmeut of I ndu. The iniin principles of 
policy woro forwunled to his Moj'Ktj’s Senvtory 
of State on tho 28th September, 191 I, and pu Uof 
it have already been nnnouncod. It was, however, 
doomed convenient to defer the public it ion of a 
resolution until the whole field could lx* sura eyed. 
This h is now Wen done. Tho (loaornor General 
in Council trusts that the growing section of tho 
* Indian public xvliich is interested in education will 
join in establishing under tho guid.meo and with 
the help of Government tho«e quirkening systems 
of education on which the best minds in India uro 
now converging anil on which the pro«|ierts of 
tho rising generation de{>end. He appeals with 
confidence to wealthy citizens throughout India 
to give of their abundance to tho cause of educa- 
tion ; in the foundation of scliol-ifshijis; the 
building Of hostels, schools, colleges, laboratories, 
gymnasia, swimming b tths, the provision of play- 
grounds and other structural improvement#, 
in furthering tho cause of modern scientific studies 
and e-pecLdly of technical education, in pfts of 
prizes and equipment, the endowment of chairs 
and fellowships and the provision for research of 
every kind. There is a wide Hold and a noble 
opportunity for the exercise on modern lines of 
Vh&t, c\vmty mv>\ WuevvAssnce ic* -which India has 
been renowned from ancient times. 


THE ANTARCTIC TRAGEDY. 

CjQAIlKLY ha* the heart of the world Wen 
li 1 htirred or Its pride aroused to so great an 
A extent ashy the news of the death of Cap- 
tain Uoliert Falcon Scott and his galLant roin- 
rrules in tho desolate ice-fields of the Antarctic. 
The xx hole of the rirrmnstinre* Mirronnding their 
deaths and the heroism display ed in their attitude 
towards their fate wen* Midi tli.it the xx hole 
xxorMaxus moved to do homage to tho jnen, xxho 
had fallen within re irh of safety. As the details 
of the tragedy became known, the accident to one 
member, the heroic M-lf-sacnlico of another, and 
the calm resignation to their fat© of the others, 
tlieso feelings of ju ide and i egret were heightened 
and the great ones of tin* earth, Kings and Queens, 
Hillers and statesmen, and the great men in 
ex-cry walk of lifo hastened to give their inecd of 
praise to the dead heroes. Nexer xx-as such prato 
more richly deserved. The xxholo of tho history 
of tho exjxviition from its very inception is one of 
persox-emnee* in the face of difficulties and of ob- 
stacles ox-ercomc. Thi • xxns the second of Scott's 
Antarctic expeditions, and he brought to bear up- 
on its otganization and equipment an exi*erienre 
of scx-eml years’ Antiretic tmxel. The first diffi- 
culty to bo encountered was tliat of obtaining 
funds fot the equipment of the Expedition, which 
Scott had decided was not to partake of the nature 
of a mere dash to the Pole, but was to bo of real 
scientific x-alue, and tend to the enlarging of tho 
world’s knowledge of tho unknown regions the Ex- 
pedition whs to traverse. To accomplish this 
object a large sum of money was needed, anil 
ox-ercoming his natural aversion to all forms of 
begging, Scott threw himself whole-heartedly into 
tlva work of twvsiwg twwvls. Itexwg xvxtuvwUy of c. 
retiring-«nd mode-t nature he refused to appeal 
for assistance through the medium of any one of 
the great London dailies n’nd owing to tho poor 
response made to his private efforts, he left Eng- 
land liaving incurred liabilities to the extent of 
over .£30,000. His difficulties regarding the choos- 
ing of the personnel for the Expedition were of a 
different nml more pleasing nature. He receix'ed 
several thousand applications from those desirous 
of accompanying him nnd it xx as no easy matter 
to make a choice among them, lie fully realised 
the x-alue which a training in the Navy had for 
those desirous of engagingin suchxxork andsoamong 
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thoErpedition party there were nole«s than twenty- 
four officers and men of the Royal Navy. Thero 
were also several of the party who accompanied 
him on liis previous expedition in the Discovery 
in 1900, among them being Dr. Edward Adrian 
Wilson, who wont as Head of the Scientific Staff, 
and Petty-officcr Evans, who was in charge of the 
sledges and sledge equipment. The vessel chosen 
for the journey was the Terra Xoea an old Dun* 
deo wluiler, and after being fitted out for tho 
journey she was one of tho finest equipped ves- 
sels which had ever been engaged in exploration 
work. The vessel left the Thames for New Zea- 
land on June 2nd, 1910, calling at Poitsmoulh, 
and Cardiff on her way, stopping at the litter 
place to coal and take on board one or two mem- 
bers of the party wlio had not yet joined. After 
an uneventful journey to New Zealand, the vessel 
took, on fresh stores at Wellington, where Cap- 
tun Scott joined her, and at the end of the year 
left for the ico regions. Little moro was heard of 
tho vessel or tho party for a year, when in tho 
early part of last year the tesvd returned to Now 
Zouland bringing nows from Captain Scott of his 
determination to remain in the Polar legions for 
another year in order to complete hi* work. It 
is interesting to recall the story of the early sta- 
ges of the journey south to tho Polo. Hut point, 
owe of thebawwi of the patty was left on Novem- 
ber 2nd and after lieing del lyed by blizzards, a 
fore-runner it might bo said of what was to lm 
tho cauf-o of tlusir downfall, the party reached 
One Ton camp on the Iflth Novemlxw. Captain 
Scott hid decided to try the possibility of using 
motors on Polar exploration work; another inno- 
vation was the use of ponies for purposes of trans- 
port, Owing however, to tho over- heating of tho 
air-cooled engines tho motors had to l>o abandoned 
but not before they had demonstrated their effec- 
tiieness. The ponies were a great niece's, and 
were «bl<? to dmg Ws of oi <>r tl~iO lbs. over tho 
fcnow-fieWs. Dogs were also taken, and as the 
loads lightened tho ponies were slaughtered to 
provide food fur this dogs. On 10th December 
1911, Latitude P3’37*. w-ns reached but not with- 
out the party having been severely delayed by 
snow-storms and piles, one of which looted for 
over four days, during which time tho party w ero 
not able to advance at all. After tho storm pro- 
gnus was very difficult owing to the softness of 
the snow surface which considerably impeded 
progress. The storm lad by this time cost them 
five days, and further delay would l*o a serious 
matter. Writing ou this matter on December 


10th Captain Scott said: “YTe are naturally depend 
dent upon the weather and so far it has been very 
unpromising.” The troubles of the party conti- 
nued and for four days they were not ablo to pro- 
gress at a greater rate than five miles a day owing 
to the difficulty of the s' now surface and the fog. 
By the 21st December 1911 tho party had reach- 
ed latitude 85‘7s. longitude 104‘3 E. nhd already 
the storm had cost them over a week’s ndvanco. 
lloiv gieat an effect these continual delays had 
in bringing about the disaster it is impossible to 
say, but there can bo no doubt that it greatly 
affected tho stock of provisions and fuel of tho 
party. From this stage onward progress was 
much tnoto rapid averaging over 15 miles per day 
owing to improved conditions and by January 
3rd 1912, the party had reached latitude 87*32s. 
and ware within 1 50 miles of the Pole. Here the 
ill fated advance party was chosen for the march 
to the Pole. The names nml descriptions of the 
party were Captain Scott, R. N. in command, Dr, 
E. A. Wilson, Ciiief of Scientific Staff, Captain 
Oates, Jnniskdling Dragoons, Lieutenant Bowers, 
Royal Tndiin Marine Commissariat Officer, and 
Potty Officer Evans in chargo of sledgea and 
equipment. So hopeful was Captain Scott of suc- 
cess, ami yet so fully cognisant of the important 
jsirt which the weather would play in deciding 
the question of ultimata success or failure that 
he wroto: "The a<I vance party goes forward with 
a month's provisions and tho prospect of succeen 
seems good, provided that tho weather holds and 
no unforeseen obstacle) arises.” AVer© these pro- 
visions the result of tho working of a cautious mind 
or the premonitions of coming evil? We shell 
never know, but thero will bo many who looking 
l iack on what has happened will see in them tho 
shadow of impending disaster. 

From that day when the advance party Set out 
On their journey nothing more was heard of the 
fate of the gallant band until on the 10th of 
February last, when tho news of their heroic 
deaths thrilled the world. It is known that the 
conditions on the journey outward to the Pole 
were fairly satisfactory and that the party wero 
able to travel an u\ erage of 1 2 miles a day, right 
tip to the Pole, where they arrived on January 
I7th 1912 and found Captain Amundsen's tent 
and records and gear. After locating tho exact 
position of the Pole, and taking some photos of 
the party and the Norwegian tent, tho return 
journey over the riate.au was commenced. Hero 
the party were favoured with fairly good went her 
and fair pi ogress was made. Mindful of the men- 
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tific side «t tl«> Expedition’ll work, tin* oxplomi* 
collected specimens of fossil-lmii ing * uidstmicK 
from llinklny Inland on tho llcnrdmoi o fSLirior 
and from tho «do »S tlwi •* Cloud Maker Moun- 
ts in, whirl i will prohnhly |*rm« of the Rie-desl 
value, Tho total weight of tho specimen* ob- 
tained wns over 3M1 h, and it is a sti iking tribute 
to the scientific zeal of tho jnrty tint the-o f*j>eci- 
vnoivs wo) taken tight up to tlwdr do »th camp, 
in spito of tho enormous difficulties which wm> 
undergone. It most not tm supposed tint men 
tho eaily atage* of tho journey fiom the I’olo w ere 
without troubles for tho pity. I'etty-olhccr 
Evans appears to have given rhe tonnxiety right 
from tho timo of tho mri\nl nt the I’olo, rind 
when nfter leaving tho Cloud Maker Mountain 
nod defending tho lioardmoro (llnciei they met 
with had snow surfaces and lie ivy w dither, this 
anxiety was naturally increased. It was during 
this descent that Knun fell and Mistmned tho 
concussion of thohmin fioin tho effects of which 
lib ultimately died. In spite of tho handicap 
which this condition was to tho party they stuck 
bravely to their sick comrade, and when he <ol- 
l,Ypfted and was no longer able to pnx end they 
placed him on a sledge and pulled him to the font 
where he died. This delay had oaten heavily into 
their reserve of food, hut even then, had fnir 
weather favoured them they might have won 
through. But fate was against them. Instead of 
improving the weather gradually grew worse and 
blizzard succeeded hlizznid, impeding their pro- 
gress and adding greatly to the labours of drag- 
ging the sledges. This continued severe weather 
began to tell upon tho jwirty and Captain Oates 
began to suffer. Mis hands and feet were badly 
frost-bitten and for weeks he struggled on licioi- 
cnlly and without complaint. But his end was 
fast approaching and he wished it would come 
soon. On tho ICtli of March 1912 he laid down 
in his sleeping bag with the hope that ho would 
not wake again and when morning came and 
found him still living, ho resolved on a con ire of 
action which has stirred to the depths the hearts 
of nil who admire heroic self-sacrifice. He knew 
that ho was quite unable to travel and that tlie 
others would not leave him, and so he sacrificed 
himself in tho hope that the others at least might 
bo saved. AVc will let Captain Scott tell the 
story of bis last actions. The 1 ingunge is simple 
and fitting for the telling of such a deed. He 
says’ ** Oates wits a brave soul. He slept through 
tho night hoping not to wake, but awoke in the 
morning. It was blowing a blizzaul, nnd Oates 


Mid : 1 1 win ju»t going outside. It may bo for 
snirni time/ lie wont out and vui have not seen 
Itiin since. AW know that Oitos was walking to 
Ids dnvth, hut though we tried to dissuade him, 
wo knew it whs (lie notion of n hnivo man nnd n 
gentleman ”— -mi opinion whirii the whole world 
1ms endorsed. Whut n noble theme for n jmmter 
this scene in the Uinvii wastes of nn Ant/m tie ice- 
field 1 The maimed, haj**l«>H, figuit’, inspired by a 
noble feeling, leaving his companions to go out to 
meet death in the wjiii ling snow storm nnd mnid 
scenes of the pica text desolation. What a splen- 
did pietiue it would mnhe could hut the painter 
portray on ram as one-half of the poignancy of 
desolition nnd despair of the scene which imagi- 
nation conjun s up ns the message is read. The 
Nimfiie, however, was in vain. 1'nte seemed to 
lie conxpinng against the J«aity, nnd after over- 
(oming henit breaking difficulties, nnd contend- 
ing with nbnonnal weather conditions tho survi- 
vo»h weie forced by a blizzard, to camp within 
eleven miles of One Ton emup where thexe was 
food and fuel in abundance. The irony of their fate 
lx still more emphasized when it is remembered 
that they nnived at this spot with sufficient fowl 
for two days, which if the weather Imd been nor- 
mal would hive more tlian sufficed to enable them 
to reach the tamp. Itwns not to be so, however, 
the blizzard raged for nine days nnd before its 
conclusion the souls of the gallant trio had de- 
iwrtod Captain Scott was the last to die, nnd 
so was able to serve lus comrades to the Inst, for 
he performed what slight service he could to 
their lashes by tying them upon their sleeping 
lings, w herons his own was discovered half un- 
covered. One of tho saddest features of these 
closing hours is tho message which lie wrote to 
the public. It is easy to picture him sitting there 
rev iewmg nil the events vv Inch had led up to the 
final tragedy, nnd realising how ready tho world 
is to apportion bhme, he preceded to justify his 
actions in what may lio termed his List words. 
That this was uppermost in his mind can bo seen 
from the fact tint his opening sentence was 
devoted to a justification of his organization of 
the Expedition. Yet what could be nobler than 
the closing words of the message ." We are weak, 
writing is difficult, but for my own sake I do not 
regret this journey, which has shown that Eng- 
lishmen cnnenduie hard-hip, help one another and 
meet death with ns great n foxtitude as in the past. 
AVe took risks — w-o know wo took them. Tiling* 
have como out against ti«, and, therefore, wo 
have no cau.-e for complaint, but bow to the will 
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of our country X *PF*' * , „„„ „, me 

to see that those » we ^ived I should have- 
properly cared for. H hard ihood, endurance, 
had a tale to tell of the n vo uld have 

*nd courage of my con^mo' ^ These 

stirred the heart of every S t ten tbe 

rough notes and our eat ^ ^ch country 

tale. Hut surely, 8 are dependent 

like ours will see that those „ ^ e i 0 . 

upon us are propei y pi dead bodies 

niicnco of these rough notes and tne thing 

else could lwve done to the^h ^ aske( , that 
countrymen. 1 t he Prime Minis- 

something should he i dependants 

■ter has since ^ ^ 

Should ho provided .fox ' tll0 benefit 

been opened all over * f V tQ h , 1 „ 1 d a te the 

of tlio dependants, t provide memorials 

debt on the Expedite®, , ami i to pnon ^ ^ 

toth.'Ud^cy y Xo j tter tnbute ^ to 


to the .lend and .lretuly nurey tnb „te could 

Umbo.joljta.nri ;• out of thru 

SoA^at'thU reason the irady responses 
"U S'y Kin. now to tell of the <li.cov.ry rot 
th. bo.Ur.. Till' »« *°"° h found th. tout ron - 

securing all the r U hI a caiin over tho 

moti the sctvrehpartjemuia lt 

”- r r >^, T‘™" 8 o foUowung 

record . trec tp,l over the remains of 

• « iC SS2?f , K?SjC V.O.RN. 

* Dr. E. A. Wilson, and 
Sclent H. K Bowers R. 1. M. 

token to perpetuate their gsllsnt and 
M * ^SSSSrt tho fotc. 

This they did on 17th tho , 

^g rTn oi£ 

V Dragoons. 

.|,.-.lkrftohl.i..thl" . W'O.rf willingly 

Petty officer F.dgsr E '» a *» . 

, *t the foot of the Hr»rdmore glacier. 

- •STlSrt «»« »"d «*• Lord UUthaw.y, 

^ Die, ted be th. nan* ot th. Lord 


An attempt was also made to find the 

ing record was placed on ^ th e c gentleman 

Dragoons, 

^"tnoreglorious epitaph. .could P°f 

^isSS 

utthAho northern piety under Lieutenant Carnp^ 
M ' «“*rf «» newrontard S veS'catoed 

i;vTrty,'”S°Com™^ 

on tho vessel for his reception and that i of h« 
comrades. Tho best accommodation on tin boat 
l°d tom trot ready. The choicest luiltnes from 
Urn S Son, had tom brought forth and every 
preparation inado for celebrating to ret,™. 
The reception ot tho tcmblo nows was a groat 
Ibock to tl» ship's piety, and the memory of then 
great leader will always remain ■ of tho mtnt 

glorious of their recollections. The story of tho 

reception of the news by the world b is already 
been told, nnil it issufiicient to say hero that tho 
rccret felt by the crew Ins found an echo in all 
henit-s Regarding tho suggestion that the bodies 
tdiould 1* taken to England for interment in 
Westminster Abbey or some other national 
shrine, wc ngree with the dead men a comrades 
that no better or more appropriate fehnnes could 
i* found for the dead than those erected by then- 
comrades on their plains where they accomplished 
their work anil met their death. 


• DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH C LNTURY- By Robert UoirtMp, 
o « c K.C,S , containing four hundred and fitty-elx 
illustrations. Tho book presents a popular account of 
the discoveries and inventions which distinguish tho 
la, 6 century. At once popular and accurate In th. 
presentation of information it is a highly useful volume 
both for the experts and for lay readers. Price 

Bs . 4-11-0. 

- C. A. Natesaufc Co ,3 Sunk uramaChetty Street, Madras, 
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Ihe Madras Presidency and Imperial Finance. 

BY 

THE IION'DLF. MR. T. V. BE8HAGIIU AIYAR. 


wi, UltINfl a Hwlgct I)o bale, local |K>i!tlca play* 
po conspicuous n part in tho discussion**, 
Wj that people arc apt to ignore the treatment 
T that i-* nrconldl by thn Itnpcii.il Goverti- 
mont to tho provincial exchequer, Further, Itulo 
31 relating^ to tho discussion of the Finnnci.il 
Statement is no worded that members of tho l/a- 
c.vl Legislative Council nuyho called to oidci ir 
they venture to oiler criticisms on questions relat- 
ing to Impcri.il Finance. Wo, therefore, only very 
feebly enter our protest by way of exhortations 
nnd regrets. Hut Mich limitations do not hamiwr 
Provincial Conferences and public discussion • 
and it is with n view to draw attention to tho 
way in which tho Presidency as a wl.oto «,,d tho 
Government in particular luvo been treated by 
tho Government of India that I lmvo written this 
mcmoiandura. 

It is a well-known fact tliat until tho year 
1004, a system of provincial finance known ns 
tho contract system prevailed. Under this 
system the distribution of revenues between tbe 
Imperial nnd the laical Government w,u, regulated 
by certain rules which were capable of beinc 
varied every fifth year. The needs of the Pro- 
vinco and the growth of income nnd expenditure 
Within it were tnken into account in fixing tho 
contribution for the next quinquennium. Un- 
satisfactory as tins state of affair* was it kul one 
obvious advantage. The principle regarding tbe 
revision of the contract for the next five years 
wna often debated in tho Council nnd useful 
suggestions were made by the non-otlicinl mem- 
ber. In the year 1004 tho system of quasi- 
permanent settlements was introduced. Its main 
leatures were — 

(a) “That the Government of India should 
retain certain administrative services which it 
was inexpedient to transfer to Provincial Govern- 
ments and that they should ice, vc the revenue 
trom those net vices, and such n share of the other 
public revenues ns might be adequate to the ex- 
pcniliture falling upon them." 

(b) “ That the remaining administrative 
manecs of the country being entrostei te PreJln! 
culGovernmonts, ench Loral Government should 
receive an assured income which would bo indc- 


jn-ndent of the ms-da oT the Government of India 
mid Kufndent for its normal expenditure." 

(e) “ TJint this income should l« given in the 
form of a defined share of thn revenue which the 
l/ocnl Government collected, in order that the 
local Goveniinent's n-vomccs might expand along 
with tho needs of its administration.” 

(«>) “ Hint, so far an possible, tho same tharo 
of tho chief souives of revenue should be given to 
each province to insure a reasonable equality of 
treatment." 

Tbe printiinl object of this settlement wa» 
to put an end to tho practice of the Imperial 
Government resuming the surpluses of the 
Ixxnl Government's revenue over its ex- 
jK*nditiire. In principle, under the old system, 
tho Imperial Government occupied tho position 
of a Principal to his local Agents, the Provincial 
Governments. The money was that of tho I’rin- 
ti|wl and when the agent showed a surplus, it was 
appropriated by the Principal. The settlement of 
1UU4, was devised to give the local Governments 
n |>ermaiient interest in the revenue collected 


within the Province. This w as true only in theoiy, 
and it depended njon tho jmhey initmted by the 
Imperial Finance Member w hether ho considered 
abnormal circumstances hud intervened necessi- 
tating the resumption or the local surplus. 

Then came the Permanent Settlement of 1913. 
It must bo conceded that this system nun great 
improvement upon the previous ones. Opinions 
may difler whether the right to initiate taxation 
should not have been conferred upon Local Gov- 
ernments. Other defects luive a No been pointed 
out. On the whole, this system of Financial 
autonomy is more in accordance vv ith id«is of 
decentralisation nnd distribution of responsibility 
than had been conceded till then. The principal 
features of the new system are (1) that certain 
growing sources of Revenue have been placed 
entirely at the disposd of local Governments, (C) 
that tho Government of India may call for 
assistance from provincial revenues when there is 
a grave deficit in its ow-n finances, (3) that the 
local governments should not ordinarily budget 
for a deficit, and (4) that when the Imperial Gov- 
ernment is in a position to distribute a surplus, 
tho purpose for which the grant is made may be 
earmarked. I have mentioned only some of tho 
important features in order to emphasise later 
on the unexplainable treatment to which Madras 
,uns b,H ' n subjected. One may summarise the 
now arrangement as one of pu tnership between 
the Imperial and Local Governments and not that 
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of principal owl ogcnt. Its .pnrposa yens to 
declare that the assigned ehate in the revenno of 
the province shall except in cases of grave 
emergency, belong to the province. 

I Wo vmy cursorily sketched the history of the 
various financial arrangements. I shall next shoiv 
that in this latest arrangement of the y ear 1911, 
Madras has not been properly treated. I said 
that certain growing heads of Revenue were 
entirely provincialised. In Madras everybody 
knows that two of the most important sources of 
revenue are Land Revenue and Excise Revenue. 

In the year 1913-14, the est.lw.ted Land 
Revenue Is put down at 592-86 btt > 1 and the 
income Iiom Excise is expected to bo 374 lakhs. 

As regards land Revenue our share is to 
296-43 lakhs. This ia in .cconlance with the 
settlement obtaining in other Provinces. Hut as 
regards Excise our share is to be only 174 lakhs , 
that is rot the case with the other Provinces It 
was stated by Sir Ouy Fleetwood V, “ 1 J ' ' 
that "Excise Ilevenue and Expenditure will become 
wholly provincial in Emteru llengal anil Assam, 
and ih Elombay, while in the Central Provinces, 
llengal and the United Province*, the Provincial 
share ol the same will be reused com one- 
hall to three fourths ■ It was furthei stated 
that in Madia* alone ol all the major province, 
tho Imperial and the Local Government* .hould 
share the Excise Rovenue half and half. This ad- 
justment, inequitable Mid unjust has gone on un- 
pretested and I have received no .xplauat.on ror 
such a step-motherly treatment of Madras although 
1 raised the point in my budget speech of 1011. If 
it wore a question of doles for particular years, the 
matter need not tiouble us seriously. It is a 
continuous arrangement and Madras has been 
content to allow the injustice to go unchallenged. 
It is a continuous dram upon our resources and 
as 1 shall show presently it handicap this Govern- 
ment in many ways. I shall nest draw attention 
to other instances of injustice of a permanent 
character in relation to our Finances before I 
endeavour to show tlmt in tho distribution of 
non-recurring gmnts also, Madras has fared 
very badly. In the present year, Sir t.ny 
Fleetwood Wilson ret apart 83 lakhs of Rupees 
for recurring grants to Local Governments. 
The Finance Member pointed out tliat many 
of the Local Government* were sharing with 
Local Boards the cesres leviable under the Local 
BoanU Act. This, 1m mul, hampered the u«rful- 
nea*. of I*ocat Board*. Therefore he suggested 
that local Governments should hereafter give up 


their share of the cesses and that as compen- 
sation for this geneiosity, tho 83 lakhs will 
be distributed in a certain _ proportion among 
local Governments. Madras is to have no share in 
this amount. The reason given is very curious. 
Madras had already given up its share of the cesses 
in favour of the local bodies. Therefore Madras 
is not to have any compensation. What was being 
done by other Governments was to give to local 
bodies annual grants whenever there were demands, 
and these bodies were not allowed to utilise the 
entire cess coll ections. Madras very early thought 
this system inequitable and in order to allow local 
bodies a free hand in the administration of their 
finances gave up its share of the cess. For this 
foresight, Madras has to suffer. I do not see how 
this internal arrangement can lawfully affect the 
distribution of recurring surpluses to provinces. 
This is offering a premium to Governments which 
are not more sagacious in the management of 
their finances to be extravagant. A third perma- 
nent injustice is in the distribution of recurring 
grants to education. To Bengal is given 13 lakhs; 
to Madras only 6 80 lakhs. I pointed out in the 
Budget Debate this year, there is more illiteracy 
in Madras than in Bengal. Still Madras gets only 
one-balf of what Bengal gets. These instances 
illustrate v>ith what little consideration Madras is 
treated by the Imperial Exchequer. 

I have hitherto been referring to allotments of 
n permanent character. I shall now deal with 
the distribution of surpluses which are not intend- 
ed to recur year after year. In 1012-1913, the 
Finance Member distributed 147 lakhs of rupees 
among the various provinces. Madras got only 
II lnklia out of this, wheiens Bengal and tho 
United Provinces obtained over 50 lakhs each. 
Other instances may also be mentioned. X 
would refer my readers to page 80 of the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, dated 25th February 
1910, for the amount given to Madras in connec- 
tion with protective irrigation works ; and if they 
compare it with what the other provinces got, 
they will be astonrihed st our equanimity of tem- 
perament. Tho Government of Madras told mo 
last year that out of the sum of GOO lakhs distri- 
buted by the Government of India during tho last 
10 years on tho recommendation of the Irrigation 

PnmmK'.imi. Madras URK (lIWlfAtlf. with » Di-ai,,, 1 . n 


Commrision, Madras was content with receiving 
only 26 lakhs. As regards Major Irrigation 
Works, I would ask my readers to compare tho 
figure* in page 85 of the India Gazette already 
referred to. There has been no advance in tho 
inauguration of new schemes of irrigation which) 
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would throw open more lands for cultivation ; 
.the Krishna and the Cauvcry Delhi Schemes still 
hanging fire, and even a small scheme like the 
Panchainpetti Reservoir Scheme has taken 
over 10 years to mature. 

I shall next deal with the scheme of Railway 
construction for Madras. It is a woeful tale 
and tho figures will speak for themselves. Jn 
1902-1006 Madras had a very fair sliaio of 
the money spent on the construction of new lines, 
the amounts being 11 2'95, 1 16*54, G5*32, 54*91, 
and 42,45 lakhs. The corresponding total ex- 
penditure for the whole of India varied from 
about six to seven crorcs. We got nothing in 
1908 out of a total expenditure of 342*59 lakhs; 
only 0*84 lakhs in 1909 out of a total of 190 26; 
3*96 in 1910 out of a total of 238 69 lakhs and 
11*40 lakhs in 1911 out of a total of 392*28 
lakhs. 

I have thus far endeavomed to show that in 
the matter of the Permanent Settlement itself, 
in the matter of lecurring grants, in the distri- 
bution of non-recurring surpluses, in the allot- 
ment of money for the execution of Protective 
and Productive works, nud in the expenditure on 
Railways within the Presidency, Madras has been 
unjustly treated and unfairly dealt with. My 
object in writing this Memorandum is to draw 
public attention to our position. Tho Provincial 
Conference will bo held in a few days and it 
behoves that gathering to take up the subject in 
earnest. 

Sir Hoi old Stuart lias lightly di awn attention 
to the fact that we cannot keep pice with out- 
growing expenditure without relying upon grants 
from the Government of India. This must 
unsettle our calculations. As he humoiously put 
it, Madras finance can be compared only to the 
doings of a careful mist less of the bouse. She is 
given a certain sum of money and sho has to 
regufoto her expenditure » ithiti the sum shotted. 
Tho so-called Permanent Settlement lias brought 
no advantage to Madras and no independence. 

This is a matter in which Indians and Jurojieans 
are equally interested and I sincerely hope that 
they will join hands together and protest against 
tho treatment to which we have lieen subjected. 
I have been at joins to underatand the reason for 
Madras occupying this position. The clue may ho 
found in the statement of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wil- 
son; ho says ; “Madras keeps well within its means 
and bis n lirgo cicdit balance for sjteciil or non- 
recurring expenditure.” We luivo for long been 
managing our fin races prudently, with the result 
that when our -expenditure has become greater, 


we have to look to tho Government of India for 
grants to regulate our household. For example, 
if we had been spending the 30 lakhs which on a 
tough calculation will lie our share in the Local 
cess collections on some of tho needs of the Presi- 
dency, tho Finance Member would have asked us 
to give up the 30 lakhs to the Local Boards and 
would have given us a compensatory contribution 
out of the 83 lakhs distributed as recurring grant. 

I have no desiro to lengthen this article any 
further. I have placed these facts before the 
public in order that attempts may be made to 
remedy the serious injustice which lias been dono 
to Madras. If this matter engages the attention 
of tho press and of tho public, it cannot but result 
in some substantial cliange in the attitude of the 
Imperial Government towards Madras. 


NATIVE STATES AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

BY MR. J. B. PENNINGTON, I. C. 8. 


HOPE you will allow mo space for a very few 
remarks on some of the statements made by 
Mr. Mukat Beharilal Bhargava in his inte- 
resting paper on Entice States and Economic 
Progress, (Indian Review for February). He ^ t )" s 
on page 107 that “ there are no two opinions 
about tho correctness of the statement that the 
Indian agriculturalists are the poorest lot of 
humanity on the face of tho earth ” ; and if he 
had “ some " in 'tend of “the,” I might have 
agreed with him; as it stands the statement is ob- 
viously incorrect and incurs the condemnation ^ so 
emphatically pronounced on l eckle&s exaggeration 
by wi iters in the Press on a preceding page (102). 
But the following sentence is far more mischiev- 
ously mi'leading. He proceeds to pay that 
the poverty of the Indian agriealtursli't 
“ is grow ing more and more acute every day— 
let tho blue books and statistics say what they 
may — and that, “an analysis of this acute pover- 
ty will reveal that, among others, " 
jnv/ubitive demand of l/te Stale, the ever-increasing 
recurring settlement of revenue, ttanl of irriga- 
tional facilities, conservatism on tho part of the 
agriculturalists themselves in their methods of 
work, the existence of the extortionate village money- 
lender ntul the illiteracy of the masses ore a gre it 
deni responsible in bringing about the present 
state of ft (burs." 

Now tho only evils for which tho English 
Government enn fairly be held responsible arc 
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those italicised above ; and if the demand of the 
State is ** prohibitive " or, (since the word is evi- 
dently an absurd exaggeration), oven “ excessive,” 
or “ever-increasing,'' is it likely that the selling 
price of such land would get steadily higher and 
higher ? The assessment of the land in the part 
of India I know best is the highest in all India 
and has been raised, (unfairly, I think), at the 
last settlement ; but it is not yet what it was 
when I first knew it in 1860, whilst the selling 
pmo of the land is more than double what it was 
then, and men find it well worth while to spend 
a« much as 1,H00 ntpeet an acre in preparing 
rocky land for the cultivation of rice. There are, 
1 fancy, few more prosperous agriculturalists in 
all tho world ; certainly thpro is no purely agri- 
cultural land in England which sells at £200 an 
acre ; as, indeed, there is none which produces 
two crops of equal value every year without fail, 
each weighing, prolwhty, two ton- to tho aero and 
sub-letting at anything from 50 to 100 rupees an 
acre. 1 think too that tho writer might have 
given the Government some credit for tho en or 
inous improvements already effected in the matter 
of irrigation and for tho work they are doing at 
last in starting agricultural banks which alone 
nra likely to put an end to the “ exactions of the 
extortioonto money-lender.” The education of 
the masses has been discussed ad nntis+um of late 
and I will not add to tho confusion on that 
subject. 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION. 

DV ’* A JOURNALIST.” 


MB. FRASER BLAIR. 

U. A. J. Fra»er Whir, Editor of tho Empire 
ILL of Calcutta, and managing director of 
grl that enterprise and of Commerce, has, wo 
' understand, retired from those positions 
to devote himself entirely to the Eastern Fress- 
cuttings II 11 re.su, which is intended to meet a 
demand that certainly exists in India, for the 
London Press cutting agencies generally do not 
appreciate Indian requirements. Mr. Rliir is said 
to have relinquished nil lus interest in tho news- 
papers with which he has Won associated for tho 
last few years. Ho has had a fairly varied jour- 
nal Mil- career. Horn in 1872, ho took to journa- 
lism at an early ago, and by 1893 was a sub-edi- 


tor of the Birmingham Daily Argus. In 1895 
he came out to India as Assistant Editor of the 
Englishman, of which he was editor from 1898 to 
190G, in which Utter year he founded the Empire, 

INTERVIF.WISG. 

Interviewing is the most difficult and 1 esponsi- 
blo work that can fall to a reporter. Interviews 
are, of course, of many types. The simplest and 
strangely the least valuable is that in which the 
Reporter is charged with little more than taking 
down the replies of bis victim to a few ob\ ioys 
questions on some matter of interest which has 
no technical complexities and in which tho aim is 
to elicit facts rather than opinions. The moat 
difficult interview ia that in which tho represen- 
tative of n paper must himself take a large share 
in the conversation, suggesting to his victim other 
points of view and perhaps even putting before 
him information he is not in possession of. In 
this type of interview the average Reporter is 
useless. It is necessary to have some one who Js 
himself interested in the subject matter of the 
interview and capable of discussing it. Certain 
hintsmay be given to interviewers (l) Always pre- 
pare in advance and very carefully a list of ques- 
tions, hut supplement these by others which sug- 
gest them Reives in the course of tho interview, 
(ii) Never pretend to know more of a Rubjeefc than 
you do; nothing exasperates an expert or a techni- 
cal authority of any kind more than this pretence 
if it is seen through, and if it is not Ree n 
through you will probably not bo given the ex- 
planations you need, (iii) Always find out before- 
hand, if you do not already know, the idiosynern- 
cies and hobbies of your victim ; most people wj]j 
thaw and talk freely if you can approach them 
through those things, (iv) If possible send a 
proof before publication, to the person interviewed 
but if you are -doubtful of being able to get a 
proof passed before publication, make a point of 
enquiring during the interview whether you may 
make any doubtful or quasi -confidential remark 
public. It may be added that the importance of 
short-hand during an interview is not great. It 
may be useful, but it is apt to kill conversation 
for few people can talk freely when these words 
are being reported. The best plan is to use the 
Reporter’s note-l>ook ns seldom as possible, only 
to enter some sentence the exact wording of 
which it is desirable to reproduce. In the next 
take careful mental note of any specially charac- 
teristic phra-'c and rely on a general recollection 
of the interview. When the interview is written 
out for publication, care should be taken to fore© 
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tlio pi tcli of the most important part of it to tho 
beginning. People will read nn interview which 
begins, say, “Remarkable statements on the sub- 
ject of , wore made by . . . . to a representative of 
this paper,” when thoy will fail to bo attracted by 
tho same intorviow if it begins, Ray, . “ In tho 
course of an interview at. . . .this morning which 
he kindly accorded to, a representative of this 
paper. . . .” and proceeds for half a column before 
any idea is given of the real point of tho inter- 
view. Tho interviewer should carefully consider 
whether the importance of the matter ho is put- 
ting before lus readers is mainly in the subject of 
the intorviow or in the person expi easing opinions, 
and should distribute emphasis accordingly. 

ADVERTISING METHODS. 

A largo proportion of advertisers in India havo 
no understanding of advertising methods and do 
not seek expert assistance. Whit 'they do seek 
and much too often, is the assistance of tho edi- 
torial department. Personally the present writer 
is strongly opposed to editorial notices of advertised 
articles. The fact that nn article is advertised in 
a paper gives its vendor no claim on editorial at- 
tention ; he has paid for his advertisement and 
nothing more, and lie should receive nothing 
more. Often, however, though the matter is of 
no public interest, an editor allows a paragraph to 
appear in the columns he controls. If it is-<au- 
tiously worded, it is of little use to the advertiser?* 
if it is of the usual extravagant character, a cons- 
cientious editor must object, for he cannot allow 
opinions which may be very ill-founded to go 
forth to his readers ns those of his pnper. In the 
w of the present writer, newspaper m.anaj 


a* a rule without much ddibemto thought. It is 
quite useless for articles lwnght eriticalJy. Tho 
proprietors of some ordinary household article 
may do well by advert! sing simply their name and 
tho name of their product; hut if, Ray, a publisher, 
a maker of musical instruments or manufac- 
turer of motor-cars advertises in that way, he 
must Imj singulaily stupid. No one goes into a 
shop to purchase a hook and being asked what 
hook ho requires replies that he would like one 
issued by certain publishers. In all business of 
this kind there is critical preference. Conse- 
quently advertising of this kind must be reasoned; 
it must bo an argument, supported by facta and 
liy mich testimony ns can be produced. It is nil 
very obvious when stated ns plainly as this, with 
extreme illustrative examples; but let us look 
through the advertisements in Indian papers, ex- 
cluding those sent out from England, and wo 
shall find scores of examples which prove that 
these very elementary considerations are not of 
weight with ftd\ ertisors. The Manager who wishes 
to increase the advertising revenue of his paper 
should point out to clients whore they are mis- 
taken in advertising methods. It will not do to 
take up the position that tho results of advertis- 
ing concern only the advertiser, for if the results 
aro poor advertisements may bo withdrawn, and 
a newspaper lias to live on advertisements. 


JOURNALISM IX THE rCXJAB. 
Joiiritifcu? iu the Punjab seems to have made 


ought positively to decline nil matter intended 
for editorial columns, but offer to assist in another 
and much more legitimate wny, by giving advice 
on advertising methods to those clients who need 
it.. From time to time in these pages hints on 
this subject will bo given. For tlie present a few 
very elementary considerations (ignored, it Is to 
be feared by many advertisers and some news- 
paper Managers in India) may be set down. 
Roughly speaking, there are two classes of adver- 
tisements : (1) those which aim at making some 
manufacturers’ name or trade-mark so familiar 
that the next time you or I want an article of 
the kind advertised wo will find ourselves uncons- 
ciously asking for tho particular variety of it 
which has been made familiar to us, and (ii) those 
winch aim at persuading the public by argument. 
Now the first kind of ad\ erti«ement is suitable 
only for articles of everyday use which are purchased 


con.sidornbloTlMdwny during the last decade, al- 
though the circulation of Indian-owned papers Is 
still very small. Inline last administration re- 
port (for year 19 H-12)|Mhe Local Government 
gives statistics which tell 'heir own tale. It ap- 
pears that the total numbei\nf newspapers pub- 
lished during the year was 248 published mainly 
at Lahore and in fact Only 16 ft^o published else- 
where than at Lahore, Amritsnr qnd Delhi. The 
largest circulation returned by a newspaper pub- 
lished in English is 2,194 and by vernacular 
newspaper 14,585. The average circifotion of all 
papers is 287,641 and in the case of ma.y it is 
under 1,000 copies. The Local Governmen\ ob- 
serve that with the exception of a few of'*^o 
newspapers, the emoluments derived are not at. 
tractive enough for men of the highest attain 
ments but some of the newspapers appear to Imvpy 


reached a high level and their proprietors are re- ^ 


ported to bo recognising in an increasing degree 
their responsibility to the public ,— Indian Daily 
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(Xuvi-ent Events- 

BY R&3DUAUL 

XEA.RER TO PEACE, , 

f EACE in the KearEftBt seems to be nearer 

a, Jvmtotlrinivhtit it wa«. f°™ «*** 

.into. Tho fall of Adnauople hm 
no doubt Tartly .mooted tie "“S’ f " 
An.Wdor.of Teacoin London, 
thoronclily renlfaccl Ida poution. If bo w 
It Constantinople he fa tbo.o or. *»fiWo. It* 
the goodwill of Great Britain and Germany and 

Au.tJ.vl.icl. keep, bit" ?«" M,lte |!?t to “idm O 
which is tho only possession now left to lum 
5» hiwb.nnoi.8wl by tl.o groat Ottoman fire 

‘oe'ntSgo.' It la “H * 

psychological phenomenon rc-ilitv the 

rests urge for a common assent. It is in reality tne 


drive, . bag and baggage ao.o.v "‘ 0 

consenting to the Turk being the rmrden. Indi- 
vidual interert migl.t prompt Po,, “ 

f „ j, n i,i i,v tho Dirdenelles. I»ut »«cn 
?„”Sm.a“ e JinoI .1,0 other,. So the 

. *"„ct of •elt-lntoro.t ho. wrought about the 
prom mllon ol the Ottoman in h„ dm cento*. 
Ls-a-wlon’. The advice and influence of the moat 

di.intcrr.ted Tower bare given tint 
the Turk. Anil if ho be a me man ,n ln» e cnera- 
ti„„ and' alive to tho realities wbrnh the 
ll.lkan Allie. l.a.e wrought tho.e neighbouring 

mn. niiitnes of yesterday whom lie con.,dererl so 

ne. iigiUe that lie roul.l crush them in tile apace of 
a .croud — lie ought to begin tho political life 11,1 
i. now left to him with a clean .late. Let him 
mio .are of the foot-hold Id lie may even he 
driven out thence till nothing 1 ft to him 
tai'.uropean Turkey, lie 1. bankrupt not only ol 
.t'atc.m.in.hip, butnl.o of those .....w. wind, 
alone can buy him tl.c crutclie. on wbub bo may 
wSk-nl»«t-tl.. cripple that bo with both leg, 

“Ttonwldl. another kind of war fa mgioB. 
Tha nc.ircr the true Scar Ed Trace is looming 
the keener aeem. to he tho S®* of 


manner of sira.hbnctlcr, M-Waming «t tho mouth 
Itml fantastically blandishing ta» 
blade before tho Hellenes. Ho «»ys he would be 
hlown if He would allow him, to possess Salonika, 
the" Salonika .which'. the .Hellenes fought for 
and conquered 1 all alone, The , nft in the 
Into fa widening.- But -it may 1)0 , taken 
forgrontod tha't the' Tsar -Ferdinand w ill be soon 
peremptorily told ,by -the •.nmbnssndo™ ,nt B . 
James’s tohai e his “lnnds off, and hands of! Bul- 
garia will be obliged to, bowing to the decico. 
Then there is the second nft 'm tho lute of ‘he 
Allies. That is between the same Bulgnr and the 
canny Roumanian who sat quiet while the, others 
combined were trying to pull tho chestnuts out of 
the fire. That the Roumanian should want his 
baLshis is quite natural. But for his non-inter- 
ference in tho drama ho might havo played the 
douce not knowing whitlier ho may have landed 
his brother Allies For that matter ho might have 
esiioused the cause of the Turk and' made it hot 
for the Allies. There w as, how ever, the restrain- 
ing influence of tho gi eat Colossus from behind 
*ho was watching with a . sinister ,eye how the 
whole warfare may eventually end. . But tho Bul- 
gar, however he may try to distend.to the pc of 
the bull before tho Greek, cannot adopt the same 
swaggering attitude before tho Roumanian who is 
moi e than a match for him on the held of battle. 
So feeling the pulse Ferdinand has thoiyn the 
white feather and there is no likelihood _ now of 
hn disputing tho boundary which Roumania wants 
to put down for his own futiue politico-mflitniy 
welfare. 


There remain the two minnows of Montenegro 
and Serna. The former has shewn no mean pro- 
dimes of valour. Scrvia, , too, has bowed to the 
decree of Euro[>e and is now willing to be content 
with something less than the ’ open soapoit it 
wanted on its side, of the Adriatic.. The tetiMurPV' 
' too, on this account between, the . dual monarchy 
and itself has been greatly relaxed during the 
month. Montenegro, the mountaineer principa- 
lity, tiny but brave, .is, however, showing its 
teeth and swearing hard to spill all tho blood that 
is left in its remaining population before it. yields 
to the proud ambassadors of peace. Ono cannot 
but sympathise with tho justice, of Montenegro’s 
claim”. - Bnt this i« a world where rights • nnd 
wrongs are seldom weighed in the balance so deli- 
cately as one would wish and justieo meted out 
exactly. The roogli and ready method has to be 
tho keener seems to rw • w* spun B „tmitte.l to on the vulgar principle that it is use- 
BaliSjh^ alter the le.stokick against the pricks. Montenegro nil 
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therefore pause nod accept tho verdict of tho 
rowers, however keenly it may feel itsolf tre ited 
rather churlishly nnd grudgingly. _ 

This is tho situation as we write. Tot chance 
before these pages see tho light thonrniistico will ho 
signed, anil in all probability ore there is anotlier 
Now Moon tho nmkassadoiB and the doleg ites may 
sign the terms of peace nnd end the suspense 
luinging over Europe those many weeks post. 

WHAT MAY HE TOE ISSUES OV PEACE? 

Taking for granted that peace will soon bo con- 
cluded, what may bo tho events which mayliappen 
in consequence thereof ? It cannot bo that con- 
tinental Europe can contentedly exclaim : “As wo 
were.” Turkey as a power is eRaced It reckoned 
for something hitherto. In its place two 
militant states will have risen in the Near East — 
the Sorb and tho Slav. How may antonomons 
Albania behave with Hulgnria and how may Jlul- 
g.iria belnvo with Greece? And what may bo the 
destiny of Montenegro and Scrviv? Apart from 
thoso new states, how may Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Russia, steer their respectiv e course * 
The Triple Alliance is already a thing of tho past. 
It is a mere shadow. Will another alliance be 
formed, and which may be the Powers? Is it pos- 
sible that the eighteenth century shibboleth of 
the balance of power can be revived ? If re moil 
can it be upheld ? All these are large issues await- 
ing at tho heel of tho peace of Europe. 'Will the 
issues settle themselves ? Or w ill they lead to 
now developments presaging a mightier Continent- 
al war of tho fiist magnitude? Ono consideration 
alone makes us think that tho dogs of war will bo 
permitted to slumber. The crushing and intole- 
rable burden of armaments, military nnd nasal, 
is tolling on all the continental Powers. Germany, 
however powerful, is already feeling tho weight 
O' - 1 her population does not seem to relish tho 
Vatest measure of increasing tho Army. The So- 
cialists, who are now sufficiently powerful to turn 
the scales in the Reichstag, look askanco at tho 
policy. This huge non - prod uctiv o expenditure is 
telling on the vitals of tho populace. Industries 
are stagnating. They may soon bo crippled, for 
every additional young person withdrawn from 
active industrialism even for a limited period 
signifies so much economic loss. When to that 
loss is added the existing intolerable burden, it 
may be easily realised bow perilous is the condi- 
tion of militant Germany. The people" are in a 
sulk as Was evident during the brief Easter holi- 
days when tho parliamentarians wont to tlieir 
constituencies to feel their pulse on tlio new mea- 


sure of tho A«iW, Capital in sulking because of 
tho surtax which is prop<ved to meet the addition- 
al expenditure on armaments. 

FRANCE. 

Fiance is no better. There, too, tho measure 
of extending the term of serv ico from 2 to 3 years 
is Wing resented. The Rriand ministry has fallen 
nnd its successors nm in no 1 tetter plight, apart 
from that other unpopular mensuroof proportional 
representation. France, however, is rich while 
the saving qualities of her peasantry are n great 
asset in tho great fabric of tho country’. Her in- 
tentions nro pacific, hut she cannot get rid of the 
obsession of her militant neighbour, f’arancht 
still holds good ns far ns tho two provinces lost in 
1 870, ai b concerned. Other causes may spring up. 
In tho triple entente, however, there is hope of 
the maintenance of penco. All through Europe 
Groat Rritnin nlono is looked to for using her dis- 
interested intentions for tho maintenance of pence 
without any of thoso out-worn dogmas of balance 
of power Who can hold the balance? And who 
can disturb or destroy it? In the twentieth cen- - 
tury other measures must bo resorted to. Rut, 
as we have said, each Continental State now feels 
the huge burden of taxation. Tho latter 6cems 
to have reached its limit and the Lost straw may 
break the camel's back. Thus each State is fully 
aware of the financial straits to which it is now 
driven Loans on loans may follow for a time but 
that cannot l>o ev erhsting. This great economic 
fact is being thoroughly realised. In it lies that 
sifety which all tho Great Powers seek. Science, 
again, is revolutionising Land and naval warfare. 
As if tho troubles arising from those were not 
enough to be borno with equanimity, there is tho 
conquest of tho nir. There is now a keen rivalry 
ns to who shall build a fleet of aeroplanes of a 
substantial and preservative character which shall 
give the command of the air. Tint is a new 
problem of great pith nnd moment. AVe shrink 
from contemplating it, aware ns we are of tho in- 
terminable potentialities of science. Tho horizon 
is unbounded. As wo seem to approach it vve 
feel wo nro deceived as it recedes from us further 
and further. To enter into any speculation as to 
whnt this new warfare in the air may bring forth 
at any time is useless. 

PERSIA. 

• Neither is the outlook in Persia hopeful. 
She is still in the throes of her own domestic 
dilemma. She is being slowly stewed in her own 
juico ami not oven the latest statement of Sir 
Edward Grey in the House of Commons sheds a 
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t i*„i 1 f* n n the dismal situation. It seems 

^52£"SS=i j&K — 

Ini wo bay BO with a heavy heart. 

cmsA. . . , 

Chinese affairs seem to be hanging in 

srrsjS: 

S^Sfgtlg 

assS-SESS.’S* ?-£** 

S'SaSttZ ta J«r«»» chancelleries 
which t “ obvious, ace actively fomiog plans 
to “ jemln. her with the oltin,ate ohj^t pari 
♦ttinnlmr her. British statesmanship, if nghtl} 
eonceive°,l conU aucce.-Iully frustrate , U. at sinister 
c ° . , », M there it Sir Edward Grey 

at the head of foreign affairs, none need look fot 
any sympathetic treatment foi China. Englandfor 
any 1 ii v wanting in statesmen of 

rrrtis. ^ s™ 1 cri.i. 

through which the Near E.stern and the &v>tem 
™„; n£r The Muscovite would have 
be"n long .into .Lessfully clieclunntol. Torsi. 
SSSiiSS. been in issdity »" indepeudeut Rep. h- 

Re with every chance of national progriris. B"t 
EngCl hriMlenonmildayw. What with riches 
to one side there is poverty of statesmanship on 

♦Itn nthev That i* a sturdy indication of her dec- 
Kne ib.gi.wt liberator of oppressed nationa- 
lities in the nineteenth century is slowly earning 
the name of the oppressor of such natimvihUea at 
the opening of the present century. V b«it a fall 
is here 1 
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Essentials of Hinduism. ASympmimh 
Dislinyitidted Indians. G. A.Aatunn A ■> 
Mndris. Trie* d«. H. To Snlsonbsr, of tls 
Indian Renew As. 0. # _ 

One feels bewildered by the variety of °pmona 
that have been given regal ding the essentials f 
Hinduism. The difficulty arises from the failure 
to gr.«sp two fundamental ideas in the con8t,t, J' 

tion of the Hindu Society. There u . the caste 

system and there is the Religious belief. The 

two are essentially different, although some of 

our best minds are incapablo of keeping the one 
apart from the other. In the olden days, they 
had a clearer grasp of this difference ^ Disobedi- 
ence of caste restrictions has led to social ostra 
ensm and persecution but disregard of religious 
beliefs had never the effect of expelling a man 
from society. Some of our ancient Rishis have 
preached atheistic doctrines and they were never 
out of the pale of Hinduism. True, these seers 
formulated their theories on the basis of Vedic 
Teachings ; and it must be admitted 

that a 5 belief in the Vedas as Revelation 
from God is the one solid ground upon which 
Hinduism seems to rest. It is just possible 
that this principle too may be overstated. 
If Hinduism does not depend upon religion, what 
are its constituent elements ? Courts have had 
difficulty in declaring whether a Brahmo is a 
Hindu ami whether a Sikh is a Hindu. We think 
that a Hindu should believe that the Vedas are 
Revelations and should further conform to the 
rules of his caste. Thus Hinduism is an admix- 
ture of religious and social conditions and the 
status of a Hindu cannot be determined by divorc- 
ing the one from the other. 

The Training of the Child. Thj Mr. Gustave 

Spiller. T. C. <L E. C. .Tael, London. 

The problem of the moral up-bringing of the 
child is shown by Mr. Gustave Spiller (the orga- 
niser of the first International Moral Education 
Congress) to bo capable of easy solution by any 
ordinary parents. He shows how children may 
bo brought up to be honest and honourable, 
simple, genet ous and energetic by a little study 
and self-control. It is a book written for 
parents by one who has made a life study of the 
subject. . , 
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Furthor Reminiscences. Ihj II. if. Ilynd- 
» nan, Macmillan and Co. IS/- net. 

In this, liis second volume of reminiscences, 
Mr. Hyndnun brings liis life's story flown to tho 
present time. The book is os interesting nml 
entertaining as its predecessor, possibly more so, 
for Mr. Ilyndman smites and sprues not and his 
pen gains rather than loses in pungency in deal- 
ing with contemporary men and politics. Many, 
if not the majority of his readers will bo those 
who profoundly disagree with his fundamental 
doctrine tlut tho panacea foi nil ills is tho com- 
munal control of the means of production and 
distribution. Rut whatever their opinion of Mr. 
Hyndman’s views, they can hardly fail to do jus- 
tice ns well to liis literary powers na to the honesty 
and single-mindedness of purpose with which ho 
his fought what, in spite of his invincible opti- 
mism, his own book shows clearly to h.i\o been a 
losing battle. Mr. Ilyndman’s vivid nccount of 
the faction fights within the different parties to 
which he has belonged make instructs e if not 
particularly edifying reading. lie und the few 
members of his party who resemble him will have 
to animate their followers to a far greater extent 
with their own virtues before the most weak- 
kneed individualist need sleep uneasy in his bed. 

Mr. Ilyndman has an abundant sense of 
humour, of which he must have stood sorely in 
need at times, and can tell a good stoiy 
even against himself. One of the best 
things in the book is the story of the Sussex 
labouier whom Mrs. Ilyndman tried to convert. 
When she had quite finished and it took a long 
time to say all she had to say in a fashion to be 
understanded of the Sussex mind, he took his 
clay pipe slowly out of his mouth and spat and 
spoke. “Think you, Marm. You thinks so I 
thinks otherwise.” 

It is curious how extremes meet. Mr. Hynd- 
man lias a kindly word to say of the English 
Aristocracy. He would prefer to inhabit a planet 
fiee from both capitalists and landlords, but if be 
had his way, the landlords, but not the capitalists, 
would be sure of a supper / and shakedown in 
Venus or Mais. There are many staunch Tories 
who would meet Mr. Ilyndman on common 
ground in his advocacy of a strong navy and a 
citizen airny though Mr. Hyndman’s views as to 
the control and discipline of the latter would pro- 
bably make Lord Roberts shudder. And there 
is not a “ backwoodsman” among the Peeis who 
would find that tho strength of Mr. Hyndman’s 


invective o gainst Mr. Lloyd George left anything 
to bo desired. Tho famous budget of 1910 Mr. 
Ilyndman regarded ns tho biggest fraud and its 
author as tho most unscrupulous and treacherous 
adventurer that had been seen in our time. Tho 
Insurance Act of 1912 fares no better at Mr. 
Hyndman’s hands. It is nothing more or less 
than n w holesnlo swindle. 

Mr. Ilyndman has la*cn in the forefront of the 
Socialist movement for so long that he Jus an 
intimato acquaintance with all its other leaders, 
English, Continental nnd American. He gives 
vivid sketches of the personalities of many of 
them, Rebel nnd Singer in Germany, Debs and 
Wilshiro in the United States, Lady Warrick and 
Bernard Shaw in England, To Shaw, Mr. Hynd- 
man devotes a wholo chapter tho conclusion of 
which is that Shaw as a playwright nnd satirist i» 
doing good work of the destructive kind but ns a 
Fabian is nn obstructionist nnd reactionary of tho 
most conservative variety. Th.it is bmllytbo 
general opinion of Mr. Shaw’s socialist activities 
but Mr. Ilyndman gives good reasons from his 
point of view for lidding it. For tho Fabians 
generally he lias nothing but pitying contempt 
and regards them as held fast in the “slimy grip 
of cultured incapacity.” 

The last pages of the book contain an account 
of the festivities which celebrated Mr. Hyndman’a 
seventieth birthday. We look forward in about 
ten years' time to reading in a further book of 
reminiscences as breezy and fearlessly indepen- 
dent as the two which will have preceded it, an 
account of similar festivities when Mr. Ilyndman 
reaches the age of eighty. 

The Young Mother. l\y J. Bernard Datreon, 

-If. D., London. l\ It. C. S., England, It tear!, 

Seymour and Co., Limited, 12 Burleigh Street, 

Strawl, London. 

Dr. Dawson has been a frequent contributor 
to The Mother and the Baby’s World, and this 
book has been written by him at the suggestion of 
the editor of that Magazine. The present volume 
is meant to be a guide by which the Young 
Mother may bo directed into the paths of health 
and rectitude. Her doubts nnd fears are antici- 
pated nnd cleared. The author has intentionally 
avoided all bombast of phraseology and redun- 
dancy of matter as tho result of which we have 
a concise, simple and compact exposition of tho 
subject. - Every young mother should lie delighted 
to have this volume for guidance and comfort. 
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The Veiled Mysteries of Egypt By S. II. 
Leeder. 6, Bell and Sons Limited, London. 

There are three kinds of books on Egypt. The 
book telling of old Egypt, its history, its Temples 
and its Pharoahs ; the books written mainly by 
Government officials regarding the present day 
problems; and the books written by the tourist, 
who according to his temperament is delighted 
ami amazed with everything he sees, or shocked 
and disgusted with the climate, the customs and 
the religion of these people so different from those 
to which he has been accustomed. Egypt, like 
India, suffers from the too facile pen of this latter 
persbnage, and it is a delight once in a while to 
find a book written by a fourth and very much 
cmaller chws, the man who goes to a country 
with a purpose, fulfills that purpose nnd writes of 
it entertaining}}’ and with knowledge of hi* sub* 
jeet. This is what Sir. Lender has done in the 
“ Veiled Mysteries of Egypt” although its title is 
rather mystifying. Evidently Mr. Leederwent 
to Egypt expecting to see only the beautiful and 
to yield himself to the magic of its charms. He 
like all travelleis in an Eastern land, was delighted 
with the generous hospitality of these kindly peo- 
ple who in their touch with Western civilization 
Imvo not forgotten their Prophet’s teaching that 
4 Every stranger is a guest'. He describes .with 
vividness tho averago village life where the men 
of tho place gather in the evening at the coffee 
house and discuss the news of the day, the market 
reports ond the ribe and fall of the River Nile. 
He is equally nt home in the quaint Cairo streets 
where he wanders looking for the old houses, peer- 
ing into courtyards, and finding beauty behind / 
the dust and cobwebs that time and neglect 
have given ns a heritage to nearly alt that remains 
of tho Cairo of tho Caliphates. 

Mr. Lccder excels in his description of the 
Mosques. His sympathy gains him entrance to 
many places forbidden to the average European 
and ho is deeply impressed with tho earnest- 
ness of tho followers of the Prophet of Arabia. 
No ono can visit Cairo and hear the call to pray- 
er from one of the hundreds of minarets in that 
city of Mosques, and natch tho merchant spread 
liis carpet behind his counter while his patrons 
wait patiently until tho last murmur of “ there is 
ho God but God ” falls from his lips, or see the 
TYllkheen beside the kneeling camel bow and rise 
and bow again his head to the dusty road way 
oblivions to the world that passes him by, without 
realizing that tho religion of El Islam is a mighty 
power, Mr. Lccder sitting quietly in the shadow 


of the archways in tho beautiful Mosques, 6ees 
the man of business come in quietly, his slqqierg 
in his bands, and bow bis head in the diiection of 
Mecca. He watches tho donkey boy, the rich 
official, the servant, all united in common bi other- 
hood by their faith in the One God, and be does 
not q option too deeply 'nor go into tho effects of 
its precepts upon a people. He only sees its beauty, 
its dignity, and the devotion it lyvsinspiied in the 
hearts of its followers. That is the charm of Mr. 
Leeder’s book, his sympathy with the followers of 
a Prophet other than his own. There are few 
books written by men of occidental lands who 
come to an Eastern country with unprejudiced 
minds. They have aheady formed an opinion in 
regard to morals, customs, and most especially in 
regard to the religion of that country, and they 
do not care to have that opinion changed. They 
will not, like the writer of ‘ The Veiled Mysteries 
of Egypt ” study the country’s sacred books nor 
talk with their men of learning on matters eccle- 
siastical. They only look for stories that wiff 
confirm their aheady hastily formed judgment 
regarding the motives that actuate the peoplo 
of other lands. 

Mr. Leeder’s book is not a great book, nor will 
you get much practical instruction fiom it regard- 
ing Egyptian life of to-day. He touches very 
lightly the problems that are before the public 
such ns Nationalism, Industrialism, and irrigation. 
In fact lie leaves the subject of politics severely 
alone, for which he is to be commended. He 
evidently knows little about the burning question 
of Education that is being agitated from tho 
Soudan to the sea, nor does lie discuss very seri- 
ously the question of the Harem and the emanci- 
pation of women. He devotes a chapter to the 
position that women held in tho time of Moli.anied 
and quotes freely from the Koran to show that 
her seclusion and apparent degradation have come 
with the loss of the principles and practice of 
primitive Islam. 


- - — " — - ■■iLcnueu to educate 

but only to please and Mr. Leeder will take you 
to mUnd villages, where he tells you tales ami 
»"•"! ? «H Egypt, through quiet 

M.eepy street, of Cairo anil quaint old court, aide 
of Vmera who reigned Mcietlt 4,^ 
Perhaps you will not agree with all you bear 
but you will close the book with anew idea 
of the religion of Islam and you will have kom, 
iU followers through the eyes of a man 
seemed to really love the people of Egypt. 
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An American Olrl at the Durbar, fly Shet- 
land Bradley, London. John Lane , the BodUy 
Head, New York , John Lane Company. 

A chatty, and in putts, rv vivid and interesting 
account of the historic Coronation Durbar. Tho 
author wields a facilo and dexterous pen and is 
not wholly at aca in treating of Indian topics and 
tccnas, but one cannot help regretting that tho 
catch-phrases and clap-trap of tho “ sun-dried ” 
should have been so eagerly accepted and exploited 
by tho author, and that the lattor could not resist 
the temptation of steering clear of all controver- 
sial matter in a book, intended purely as a gos- 
*‘Ppy account of u great function of histoi ic and 
imperial significance. Tho central ilea, in fact 
the object of the book is obviously un 4 apologia 1 
for tho magnificent display, end tho familiar argu- 
ment of tho educative value of tho spectai Ip, the 
necessity to impress the imagination of an oriental 
people, el hoc genus omne are all trotted out in the 
usual fashion. We do not wish to bo understood 
os implying that the 4 Durbar ' was an unneces- 
sary waste of public funds, or that it was n use- 
less show. The first, coronation on Indian soil of 
the Emperor of India — a chakravarti more truly 
so than any of the fabled oi mythological Impe- 
rial heroes of old of tlus ancient land — is certain- 
ly no ordinary event which would be allowed to 
come off in an cveiy-day hum-drum fashion All 
the same, we cannot but consider it altogether 
superfluous, if not undignified, to launch out on 
a categorical justification of the glory that was 
the coronation, and the glamour that was the 
. durbar. An unkind and altogether vicious hit at 
the pet enemy of Anglo-lndia, tin. pro-Indian 
M. P. is devised in the character of fell*- Peter 
Timurs, M. P. — an absurd and impossible [w-rso- 
nage. Ho is made to inveigh in senseless bombast 
against the waste and show, but in the end, lie is 
44 simply bowled head over heels " when he witnes- 
ses the eight. “Tho sight of that man coming to 
curso and remaining to praise ” is held up as tlie 
mast marvellous lesson of tho Durbar. It is “most 
marvellous” to us tli \t tlie only things m India 
which appear to win tho approval, and en admi- 
ration of a class of Anglo-Indian writers are the 
primitive and picturesque aborigines, the warrior 
tribes, the ignorant and conservative village-folk, 
the coolies, and tho butler tribe of Madras. Ap- 
preciative pen-pictures of these specimens abound 
in the book before us, relieved by occasional and 
cheap sneers against the 44 England -returned ” and 
44 the failed II. A’s ” among tins “ natives.” Apart 
from, those defects of temperament, the book is 
Certainly readable, and cleverly written. 


Tho Adhyatma Ramayana. Translated into 
English by flat flahadur I Ada. flaij Xath B.A, 
The Jkintm Of ice, flahadurganj, Allahabad. Brice 
Its. [ To be laid of G, A. Xatesan «C‘ Co., 
hi or) ms. \ 

The Adhyatma Ramayana may be aptly des- 
cribed as in the nature of a higher criticism of 
Valmiki : Tho worship of Sri Itamachandni as 
the supremo Lord h.u> a large numlwr of adherents. 
Valmiki makes Sri Kama say in more places than 
ono that ho is an ordinary mortal, affected by tho 
sumo feelings which move common men. In 
order to explain away tin's theory, tho book under 
reference and others of a similar complexion have 
l»cen published to show tho divinity of Kama- 
chandra. For our part wo wish that this great 
figure is left just us ho was depicted by Valmiki. 
Mo is a God,' not because ho knew he was God, 
but bocAU-o he showed the way to attain to God- 
liood by oxcmpLory deeds done. It is one of the 
greatest heritages of ours— these lives of Rama 
and Situ. 

Tint is our personal conviction. However 
that may he there js no gainsaying the fact that 
un increasing number of religious inen are inclin- 
ed to give n metaphysical meaning to the narra- 
tion of Valmiki. Tlie Adhyatma Ramayana at- 
tempts to bring out the inner truths of Valmiki, 
There is no doubt that there are passages in the 
Ramayana which are very likely interpolations and 
which mar the symmetry of our conception of the 
great hero. The Adhyatma Ramayana is practi- 
cally rewriting the story on u preconceived theory. 
But apait from the merits of the original, it must 
bo admitted that the publishers have rendered 
real sen ice to the cause of religion, by publishing a 
translation of this w ork. The translation while 
faithful to the original is written in un easy and 
elegmt style. Rai Bahadur Lnla Jlaji Nath is 
a great believer in our religion and thnt has ena- 
bled him to gu e to the translation life and mean- 
ing. The hook is veil got up and it forms a sup- 
plement to the great w ork of Valmiki. IVo com- 
mend the hook to tho attention of all lovers of 
Religion. 

Hypnotism and Self-Education. Published 
by Messrs T. C. and E. C. Jack, London. 

This book gives the practical experience of a 
doctor who has used hypnotism with great suc- 
cess in her practice. Many obscure pathological 
conditions are shown to yield to this when they 
will yield to no other form of treatment. The 
important subjects of self-hypnosis and control of 
the will receive careful and adequate treatment.* 
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The Masters By Annie Besant. BvllM by 
The Theosophiit Office, Mhjar , Vadra*. 

This us a book by the famous President of the 
Theosophical Society and 

Question M to the relation of the Masters to the 
world . Even those who are not in sympathy with 
Theosophic beliefs about Mahatmas must admit 
£> peiuasive beauty of Mrs. Beat's eloquence* 

She savs • “ For what is the Mahatma ? U 
h, the man who has become perfect He is the 
man who Ins reache.1 union «ltb l “™'. Jj 
U tho man who by alow dogrees ’" .f/'K 
the possibilities of tl,. spmtnal nature, ^ 
triumphant where we are struggling J 

The books brings before us m a lucid y 
essentials of the Theosophic creed about tho 
Masters and will repay perusal. 

Bridge and Auction Bridge. By “ Valet De 
Tique." G. Bell and Sane, Limited, J^ondon. 

This is quite an appropriate volume to the 
National Library of Sports and Pastimes edited 
under the general supervision of Messrs L. t. 
White and E. H. Ryle- The author has written 
this treatise to suit all requirements The 
Vico is initiated, and the proficient will find in this 
volamo many an unexpected problem of interest 
solved. Bridge is getting more and more popular 

inthesodaysandit is an essential accomplish- 
ment for every one of social inclinations. As a 
considerable section of the people are J?° 
to admit a want of the knowledge of tho fust ele- 
ments of the game the first few chapters are de- 
voted to the instruction of the primary technique 
of the game. The connossieurs will find equal inte- 
rest in the remaining chapters. 

The Year Book of Missions, 1912. The 
C.LS.I Memorial Hnll.Ma/lras. Price 2]SA*. 
This year l«x>k of Missions in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, edited by the Rev. J. P Jones, D D. 
and contributed by a number of distinguished 
missionaries is a valuable book of reference. _ It 
includes a missionary directory and statistical 
tables. A welcome feature of tho book is that 
many diverse missionary interests and ideals re- 
presented in this lind are presented by those 
identified with them. For instance the work of 
the Roman Catholic Church and of the Syrian 
Churches is described by writers belonging to those 
faiths. Each writer is responsible for the state- 
ments he makes and perfect freedom is gmnterl 
to each to present his subject in his own way. It 
is believed that the Year Book will l>c found a 
trustworthy account of the Missionary Agencies 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Diary ol Ihe Month, March — ipril. 1913- 

March 21. H. E. the Govern rtr-Gcneml in 
Council is pleased to announoe that ttm Secretary 
of State for India has sanctioned the issue of a 
gratuity to officers, non-Commissioned Officers 
and men employed on the Abor Expedition. 

March 22. Tho All-India Muslim League 
commenced its session at the Kaiserbngh, Luck- 
now, to-day, when in the presence of a largo 
gathering, Mr. Mahomed Sliafi read his presiden- 
tial address. . . 

March 23. Tho Bengal Provincial Conference 
under the Presidency of Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt 
at Dacca adopted several important resolutions 
to-day relating to the political condition of the 
country. . _ . . ' 

March 24. The Public Service Commission 
opened in Bankiporo to-d.ay. Mr. Sly, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, the Earl of Ronaldshay and Mr. Gwkhale 
were absent. 

March 25. An attempt wae made to-day on 
the life of Dr. Nilratan Sarcar, a nominated mem- 
ber of the Bengal Council and a leading medical 
practitioner in Calcutta. The bomb was evidently 
thrown through the window into the room where 
it exploded but happily failed to injure any of the 
inmates. 

March 2G. Clarke was executed early this 
morning in the District Jail at Allahabad in the 
presence of a few officials. lie walked bravely 
to the scaffold and did not flinch. 

March 27. The Government of India are to- 
day despatching 100 men and officers of the 19th 
Russell's Infantry in defence of the British 
Subjects in tho Persian Gulf at Bushire and 
Bunder Abbas, news having reached Bombay of 
their having been subjected to serious outrages. 

March 28. Lady Meston to-day opened the i 
Muslim Girl’s School in Lucknow, which marks a 
fresh era in Muslim Education. The institution 
is to he under the guidance of Miss Pope, a 
talented Canadian lady. 

March 29. A large fire occurred this evening 
in the cotton press and jute godown belonging to 
the Akbar Manufacturing Company, Bombay, and 
damaged articles to the value of some Rs. fi 
Lakhs. 

March 30. At a meeting of the Calcutta 
Section of the Institute of Electrical Engineers to- 
night Mr. F. J. Robins of Messrs Osier & Co. 
sketched a scheme for a Technological College in 
Calcutta, 
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Mavcli 31 . H. E. the Governor of Bombay laid 
the foundation this evening of tlio Memorial Gate- 
way on the Apollo Runilor which is to comincmo- 
roto the visits of Their Imperial Majesties the 
■King-Emperor anti Queen-Empress to India. 

April 1. His Etcdlency Lord Sydenham at 
the entertainment given in his honor to-night hy 
the Bombay Muslims exhorted them to follow 
the wise anti patriotic lead of His Highness the 
AgaKlnn. 

April 2. At the meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council this morning the Governor sus- 
pended the rules of business and moved a 
Resolution to place on record the deep sorrow of 
the Council nt the death of Sir Edward Baker, 
late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and expres- 
sing condolence nnd sympathy with Lady Baker 
April 3. Their Excellencies Lord and I^wly 
Sydenham were entertained by the people of 
Bombay to-night at an evening party in the 
University Garden. Ilis Excellency made a 
suitable reply in ft sympathetic and touching 
farewell speech. 

April 4. Lord nnd Lady Wellingdon arrived 
at Bombay this morning. The day was occupied 
in receiving the usu il address of welcome. 

April 5. The Bombay Corporation presented 
Lord Sydenham with an address enclosed in a 
silver casket. Lord and Lady Sydenham bade 
farowcll to Bombay nnd started for home. 

April C. A serious daeoity occurred at Shaupur 
Jngachi, Howrah District to-night in which a 
woman was beaten to death. Three men have 
been at rested in connection with the outrage. 

April 7. To-day the Public Services Commis- 
sion examined thB last batch of witnesses at Luck- 
now. 

April 8. Tit is evening H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal unveiled Lord Ourxon’s statue in Calcutta 
and delivered an interesting speech in appreciation 
of his brilliant "Viceroy.alty and services to India. 

Apiil 9. There was a huge gathering on the 
Cooperage Maidan, Bombay, this evening, when 
the Hon. Mr. C. II. A. Hill unveiled the statue of 
tliolato Mr. Justice Itanado. 

April 10. H. M. the King has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Finance. The Rt. Hon. Austin 
Chamberlain, M. Y. is announced to bo the Chair- 
man. . 

April 11. Tlio Privy Council has decided that 
Sir Stewart Samuel should vacate his seat in the 
House of Commons and be disabled from voting 
for the same, 


April 12. II. E. Lord Pcntl.iml aceomjxuned 
by hia staff wna entertained to-day at n splendid 
banquet at Calicut by the public and Corporation 
of the city. 

April 13. Two bomb letters w ere received to- 
day by Mr. It. F. II. Whilty I. C. 8, Collector 
of Customs and Mr. A Montmth, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. The dis- 
covery' was made before explosion. 

April 14. At the Council Meeting of the U. 
P. to-day the creation of the Executive Council 
was discussed. Tho votes being equal on cither 
sides His Honour decided that tho motion had been 
lost 

April 1 5. Tho l.ast sitting of tho Public Services 
Commission in India for tho current Session was 
held this morning at Lahore. This closes the 
present Session. 

April 10. In the House of Commons to-day 
Mr. Montagu replying to Mr. King said that Lord 
Crewe would arrange with tho Government of 
India that Chinese Labour should not bo employed 
in tho New Delhi scheme. 

Aprill7. The Times in its issue of to-day 
re-produces the speeches of Sir G. M. Chitnnvis 
and Sir G.F. Wilson in full nnd urges that tho 
paramount interest of India and tho Empire are 
coincident nnd that the Government of India 
would never frame a policy without reference to 
the British system as a whole. 

April 18. The bust of Dr. Lalcac.a who was 
shot while trying to rescue Sir "Wiliam Curzon 
Willie at the time of the latter’s murder was 
unveiled nt the Imperial Institute, London. 
Sit M. Bhownagreo who presided offered 
the bust on behalf of the Bombay Subscribers. 

April 19. In a speech nt Lincoln Mr. Mont- 
agu said that Free Trade was best for India and 
that the Government was determined to maintain 
it nt any cost. 

Apri) TTVtrj-B- nvyvj cfrfflrcemanr jrcnJng' 
Punjab Hindus in presenting a Farewell Address 
to Sir Louis Dane on behalf of the community, 
but on the eve of His Honour’s departure for 
Simla whence His Honour is no more to return to 
Lxhore, a large Deputation consisting of all the 
leading Hindus of the Proiince waited on him at 
Government House with a Valedictory Address. 
In replying, His Honour said that the Punjab 
Hindus, especially those of the western half of 
the Province, were most intelligent and energetic, 
and were great assets to tho Province. He 
regretted that all classes could not ha\o united 
In a joint Address, 
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India’s Need of Britain- 

In the March tauft of tlio Umpire 7‘ernVw, Mr. 
A. K THichoxno gives ft picture of India before 
tins advent of the British rale and makes out a 
strong cm so for India needing the tutelage and pro- 
tection of Britain for its peace and progress. What 
w« call India i-> a ‘bewildering kaleidoscopic 
medley into which arc woven and mingled diverse 
Tiveial, religious and linguistic elements.’ Between 
the devout Hindu and tlio passionate Moslem 
there ts very often ns much bitterness ns thero is 
betas on tlioOmngoimn and the Nationalist in Ire- 
land. Them are the wild frontier tril>es who 
nuy at any time threaten the peace of India. 
Wo encounter the pioturs xipto figure of the reign- 
ing ptirw-e in India clinging gnnily to his salute 
of guns, who has bmi enlisted on tho udo of 
loyalty and duVothai by tho far sighted diplomat y 
of Britain, 

Tho pi enervation of internal and external 
peace, tho strict and imparti il di'|x-n<Sition of 
jnstiio mo not every tiling. India should bo 
taken forward along lines of modern progress It 
is the duty of Britain to aim at tho development 
of intellect and rli irottcr and tho enhancement 
of tho moral and material welfare of tho people. 

To students of British hi'tniy in India, tho 
doubt nny oetur whether knowledge his fx-en im- 
jm t<>d so th vt ch inicter in iy not lingei whether 
there has not Ut>n too nuuli of tho material and 
too littlWuf tho spiritual element in education. But 
Britain has wisely ordeied that tho orthodox 
Brahmin, the sinceie Moslem, tho deaout Buddhist, 
the earnest Christian, tho stead fast Jew, and tho 
lesnlutn Znrmstri \n sh ill all pnrtako freely of tllO 
intellectual hmijuet provided by tho state. Bri- 
tain has another solemn mission to fulfil by tho 
races that have lieon dopio*s<sl under nn autocra- 
tic spiritual dispensation. 

Ik Is Britain'* self-imposed task to raise these races, 
to rc*tor« to them their »rlf rrspeot, to replace their ser- 
vile fesr by * justifiable confidence in iiumpngnahlo 
justice, to y take in them thoso feelings of humanity and 
that eapaeitv for self adranrenient vouch ages of ruth- 
less and *nnl annihilating oppression h»t« completely 
obliterated. 

Britain his nriin nee.!.’ in fim absence of in- 
dustiial iiaitivfivo ,aud nWtiae-Js on the jeart of 
Indians, to encourage, fveilitatsv and dev slop 
inarm fact tire* Iiiilu he hvn -.[tuad tlio throes 


of a world-conflict by tho imprognablo dofenco of 
Britain’s stupendous Navy. Again, her austois 
aloof ne&s ft om religious juitisansliip has won for 
her the respect and esteem of the mass of tho 
people. To Indians th© Viceroy, no mere abstrac- 
tion of law and ]>ower, is the focus of personal 
lovo anil ositcom for tho sovoi eign. In tho Viceroy 
then tho liullin his a centre for his loyal devotion. 

In what spit it has British statesmanship faced 
tho ticklish problem of governing a congeries of 
alien races massed together in India and what 
I La vo boon the saving features of British adminis- 
tration ? The British statesman ‘ h vs sought local 
solutions for local problems, anil belonging to no 
formal school of politics, has brought to the ad- 
justment of administrative detiiha broad-minded- 
ness which his proved «i< ivlnm.iWi' safe-guard 
against tho e\ccs,>i\e and injurious real of piosely- 
tising fervour ’ 

Tho b»*io traditions of thn Indian service* aro justice, 
acc-casilvlity, impartiality' and . firmness. On thc*o bate* 
rent whatever of ancccss lu a attended tbo effort* of 
those of our rate who liavo built up in the East the 
•Utely fabric of our rule. 

What would India Ik* if Britain should with- 
draw from it Tho writer says that tho whole 
of this stately f.vhiie would ci.ish to irroti ievahlo 
ruin. Thero would ho a hideous welter of con- 
ftiMOft T?iom3 who h vve suspended their mutual 
jealousies under tho pit-sstii-oof the suzerain power 
would lly at ono nnothor’s throats. 

It is interesting to contomplato the power that 
would rise to the stirf.ico when India shall bo dis- 
tracted and Jiwli an unity swept lawny. 

Fitted by physical character, by mental idiosyncrasy, 
by tbo inheritance of coi)turic* of statesmanship, by tho 
tradition of ft succession of great emperor* and, cniight- 
ened rulers for tho task of governing the Moslem* 
would iocvitably riao superior to the other factions , 

Tint In<lia has need of Britain and Britain a 
definite duty towards her is descrilied in words 
glowing with fervour ami zeal for India’s veal. 

Tho vast peninsula with its mot hi r populations is 
working oot it* own satv.tioi, is slowly but surely pro- 
gressing towards tho realisation of * nations! conscious- 
ness and tbo * tat us of a world-power. Tho process is » 
p sinful ono. The end ia not yet in sight of tho aoutest 
vision. Out of much travail will bo born that now 
fod.s fulfy equipped to hold her own in the struggle* of 
tbo raining ages. In tbo midst of thi* tribulation, while 
the gen*-*!* of that a* yet unborn Indian nationality is 
slowly, so slowly, achieving itsetf, she neods protection 
— prol*-tu>o from extern »l aggression, proteetion from 
internal fend protection from her own mistaken irapijl. 
ses and their disastrous consequences. 
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Morality and Religion- 

The Hindiuitan Utri-m for M-tteli contains 
ftmnn« othur ni-tic h's of v.iluo a well-written piper 
on Morality nml Religion ‘liy Piofi-ssor II. V. 
Divnlh. TliO wiiter hooks to cletet mine tho pi ion 
of mumlity in tlio pmvinca of icligimt nml to 
nehitno tliin lm ndiliesspH himself t» nn i-ixjiiiry 
into tho nntiiio of our mm al life. Wlntistlio 
\ it'll ptoblom of mm.iUty ? 

Tlio great problem of morality is to solve tho rontra- 
ilitl'im between Uw lower uni) the IwrUvV v (orient vn 
human nature Whother wo represent this antithesis an 
between tonso and reason, egoism And altruism or be- 
tween nature Anil spirit, we are expressing one arc! tlm 
sumo fact that liuman nature eon tains within itself two 
elements which occasionally eonie into conflict with each 
other and pall tho mind in apposite directions. Now if 
morality is to bo possible, these two sides of our nature 
should bo maintained in harmonious equilibrium and pro- 
gress towards the moral ideal must consist id constant 
efforts to establish this equilibrium as a permanent part 
of our volantary activities. 

Tlio essential chimetoiKtic of religion ns con- 
trasted with morality in • — 

It changes aspiration into fruition, anticipation into 
realisation ; that instead of leaving man in the intermi- 
nable pursuit of a vanishing ideal, it makes him an ac- 
tual partaker of a Divine and infinite hfo Desidcs tho 
obligation to do tho right is now recognised as not sim- 
ply an obligation between man-and-nian but as be- 
tween raan-and-Ood. The moral law is perceived in its 
true grandeur when it is recognised not as a creation of 
the human mind but as an authoritative voice of the 
Divine Poiver that demands unconditional obedience 
and the violation of winch is not simply a moral vice but 
religious sin It is the unique sentiment of reverence 
that binds the moral with the religious consciousness 
and invests the former with a sacred awe and majesty 
The writer observes tint Matthew Arnold's 
famous definition of icligion n« morality touched 
with emotion lacks precision. 

It is indeed true that a strongly-msi ked emotion is a 
chief characteristic of the religious consciousness, but 
it should not bo forgotten that emotion in a more or less 
degree, is piesent even in thoso states of mind which are 
Undoubtedly moral but which we would bcBitato to call 
religious. 

Tho remarks of tho writer on tho significance 
and function of tho institution of priesthood aro 
suggestive and lmnr quotation : — - 

Its true function lies in turning the religions enthu- 
siasm of the untutored worshippers into proper channels 
and ahova all, in elevating their moral nature by enjoin- 
ing virtuous actions under the powerful sanction of re- 
ligion. Indeed, hardly any profession is more noble and 
philanthropic than the service of instructing tho people 
in religious faith and practice, but at the same time 
hardly any profession requires more culture, morn since- 
nty and mom aelllcasness than the profesmon of religi- 
ous preaching 

Tho author mikes a sc v thing indictment of tho 
class of myotic* niuj ascetics that tend to gi on* tip 


under homo n-ligioiH t-yotems in tho following para- 
graph : — 

However ronicicnlious their mind may bo aucli per- 
aons ha\n always, as a class, a tendency to degenerate 
inlj idlers and drtamers, and depend for their existence 
upon their charitably-d ■ « posed but vr< a k-minded breth- 
ren in society . Tlio whole order of such religious men- 
dicants that ric light in s aeclnd.-d fife and *jnt fo be a* 
frio from tho perturbations of tho world as possible is 
not simply economically but also morally unjustifiable as 
a religion* institution. It is nothing but n sort of moral 
cowardice tn llv from the duties of life and any religious 
system tint git ch its sanction to siuh an institution 
must lie said to hmo taken a retrogadc step in tho path 
of moral progress. Tho truo tvay of doing sera if c to 
tho religious causa is tn work in ami not out of aorirty 
anil tlm easenco of ascitif ism lies not in a tortuous anni- 
hilation of all desire* hut in self-control by tho mind in 
tho midst of an acliro life. 


Co-operative Village Libraries- 

Professor .1. N. Simihllitfiw proposes the CX- 
tension of the fichl of co operative woil: in ft novel 
hut highly useful direction in the Debt nary edi- 
tion of the Monthly /5*risis, 


Co operation should not lie confined to a nnr- 
iow sphere — viz., tint of merely creating wealth 
but should be inspired by amis, higher nnd nobler 
by f.u 

It has been urged over nnd over, that it has greater 
aims, or in other words, thcie nro the intellectual and 
social aides of this movement, which trill bring comfort 
to those sufferers for whom tho movement U meant pri- 
marily and atrengtheh tho inoral character and broaden 
tho mental horizon of the people. 


Ily enlaiging the sphere of work along this 
line, every Cooperative Credit Society will be- 
come tlm rentie of light nnd know ledge nnd 
members of it will give an impetus to tho collec- 
tion of statistics and other useful information 
regarding matters, agricultural and industrial. 
Rut wherefrom is this h ippy idea derived and on 
what lines shall it he winked? Let the writer 
speak • — 

The sjstem of L'o-oprratiro Village Libraries was ad- 
vocated 10 Ireland some ten years ago. The proposal 
was that there should be a library in every parish »nd 
tho work to he dono by tho parish library should bo of » 
coruprehcnsiro character. Tho advocate of thoso libra- 
ries suggested that tho following boo should bo adopted 
by them. 

1. Hooks on technical subjects to ho kept from which 
tho people may lesrn something of the two great pro- 
blems that concern us and tho welfare or tlio nation 
most, — agricultural and industrial development. 

2. As tho libraries will have to Change nn • nnliterary 
peoplo’ into a ‘literary people, instead of vapid book*, . 
good literature should lie placed in their bands 

3 An attempt should bo made to retire and giro • 
new impetus to tho Irish language. 
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Constitutional Government for Afghanistan. 

From the pi-n of *' Duiriui ’’ in tiic //tiiA'stoi 
JUem for M u cli, wc !m\c a sketch of the 
kin-1 of "ovi-muiftit At{*b mi-tin is fitfe*! for 
both fiotn imr knew bulge of the pliilo-epliic at»l 
Jiiy.vti-i ion-, Hist ,»ml of tJio «|H-ri il fefttme-* of tlio 
religion tuut history of Alfjliaiiiitui. like ln.injr 
iiiiotlu-i cotmtty of tiie lkoit, tho I uni of tlio 
Amir Lis shown ji ilcep yearning for Western 
ilemociiLcy. 

To many Afghans tho mere suggestion of Af- 
ghanistan fhrnwiiig up its ileipotism and adopting 
a Kyntem of lejiresent.vtive Government seems uh- 
minl nr«l futile. Hut before we dismiss con*>ti- 
tutional Government ns n mem liiiom for Afgb i- 
liintnn, we have to mnko ii study of tlio nntion.il 
sentiment* umt religion** and rational su'ccptiht- 
litii s of tlio Afgh ins. Tin* in uigunfion of cons- 
titutional legiino in l’ersi i and the Ununpli of the 
young Turks nml the fall of Al»lnl llatmd failed 
them with hope for then country and its 
coustitutiiuml welfaxo. [t Is intei esting to ti u*o 
the origin of the anti-Amir and pto-tonstitutum- 
nlist j-urty in Afgh mist m. 

When it m found that the Sultan the spiritual leader 
of Islam has allured In* (lowers with hta aubje t* snd has 
•ilbjertwJ his authority to law , why should not tlio 
Amir? Bion tho«« feelings found support from ooo 
Doctor Abdul fifaaui, 15. A., the Director of Public 
Instruction in Afghanistan who as it is alleged formed 

• secret society whoso programme w»» to poison the 
Amir and hU roactionary entnurege and thu« inaugurate 

• constitutional roflnie under a more popular prince 
aubiervlent to the will of his people. 

If the Japnnesu triumphs inntiilmtod towards 
the lii is fur dcims n»ey, thu Tnrhi-h f.nhui-i in 
Trijmll nnd the tVrsi in lllsis Kite brought almnt 
n ri-vul-iim ngun«t the constitutional mntiii tho 
Afgh m line for the' jsirli unentnry regime has 
thus IxMi ephemerd. 

Tho tort let i»I tie* Afgli in .nrniiin for const i- 
tutiond (h>reiri»it*itt is Mvn in this interesting 
ixmlysis of the Oriental Nations: 

Oriental nations, with peihsps nni itcerinl ereep., 
tlon, aro unfitted bv ago* of political thraldom, by rrl]-. 
gious tenets and by feudal ea»t of mind which hv, 
become second nature, for that silf-tlorcrnmcnt which 
goes fay th» mme of the parliamentry rrsjfutr. 

In conclusion, (iio writer iTo.tnnicnds for nrfop.. 
tion in Afghanistan the system nnd constitution 
of the l-nti-h In-hui Em jure . The- one sj-ect.il 
feat-try In* insists on is the vesting of iibsohiteniuf 
un-puhlicsl power ami Mipreihacym the Amir. 


. Indian Nationality. 

To tin* sped d (*Kiuk«l t Aunh creasy Number 
of the \'<dic 3la<jmin<s Mi. Sai'aiU Charan Mitro 
Ins made a v tillable conti ibutitm on the inspiring 
subject of fruit m Mitioiiality. 

He contends (hat the s.iucnes.s of religious 
tiew and the fact of living miller one toimnon 
Government do not by themselves make for the' 
growth of nationality. 

What else should builders, of tho Indian nation 
aim at t 

Language and literature and social manners and 
customs are of great nnpoitanro as elements fertile 
cohesion of the peoples icsidiug in tho different parts of 
a fast country like India. 

The literary and social union of the different Jiarts of 
India by tho fusion of the different territorial communi- 
ties residing at a distance from each other, would be 
hailed with delight by all persons wli u are anxious to 
promote tho rcsl good of India and to «eo that the peo- 
ple residing in the Indian peninsula should form into a 
great nation with Burma and Ceylon as its integral 
parts. 

There i-> aliewildciing vjiiety of dulcet-? in tho 
pi ico uf the root language Sanskrit. KU'orts havo 
to bo dim-tnl towards installing Hinskiit in its 
pi ico of dignity : 

Tho d.alccta might vary, but there was one language 
of literature -tho Sanskrit, snd all tbo commnoities m 
tlio different parts o r tho country had only four and wo 
bars now, os thenault, * reiy large mimber of dialects 
prevailing in India, lliero is now no common language 
of literature— tlio most essential factor in the me Icing of 
a nation. • 

Tho w liter winds up w rth a mu ration of the 
cl urns of Hindi to l« the Anyii«/ranc«of India; — 

The Hindi which is unde- stood through Bengal, 
Bchar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Rajput&na mid 
tho Central Provinces is well adapted to be the common 
literary languago of India. Modern Telugu, Tamil and 
the Canarese contain each a very largo number of 
Sau'krit words and tho importation from Sanskrit 
would, as time and development go on, be larger, and 
thn peoples »pe iking the Tamil, the Telugu and the 
Car- arete would not fe<*| much difficulty in studying and 
talking in Hindi. Kfforts should bo made for its 
circulation throughout India as a literary language. We 
would earnestly re-piest all leaders of societies in 
different parts of India to join their heads and to deviso 
means for the real muon of India and the formation of 
an Indian nation. ■ — ■■ * 


NATION BUILDING: A Stirring Appeal to 
Indians, Suggestions for the building of the Indian 
nation , Education as the basis of National Life: 
National U Diversities for India. A*. 2. ’ 


G. A. Nates so <5 Co, Bunkurama Chetti 8t., Madras, 
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The Problem of the Empire. 

In tin, Match ™ <>' 

t," nll‘unKSrtl.ota.',«ri j TtraWcr 

ti„„, that. of a stffy «f 

Empire of r toil.iy more pretminilly *>““ 11,0 
liUtomn of tho colonics 

„crplicul of any grauml plan fo' «>» < M "™’ 
liecmisu: — • „ 4 . 

TtoWU-j.pr.-re.^ 

-h.o”w°”mro-.*l- v-pon ;" k 0 'rt„h 'sto”'j" 

British genlua, i» oppo»«d. 

Sir Ohi.Wn MtU-anlltcIcniy ro.piin", to bo 
rivlrly ilWnil-l. foe ho -OP’"]- ’« n °"’ } •'• 

tcii'lcticii'n 00.1 force, th.t hire bro.ijclit tl.c lm 

,.,rinl Onnfcronco into O-M.m .» oo.l loivo In.estal 
It with Mill Miprelno import.iire. 


It may nppi'ir 0 1 «>H 1>1"W> »« Knglon.l to 

niolu. in tho ilirection ot on lmpcml reii.titntion 
Imt thii ran lm Mcnrccly mure daring than tho 
torn taken by C.uiodi mul Australia, whnt w m- 
volved in England entering on «ns now jMilitic.il 
plhVfll 

Hut can it bo *ald that tho Imp.Hnl Conference, Im- 
portant and interesting a* arc its function^ * moeinR 
in tl.o direction of an imperial r » | b,not ^..^"f i 
an Imperial cabinet hot. can you hate real common res- 
ponsibility «n anctimm of fore.Rn po''ey »^ defence ? 
A cam. under tho British system, i* as Imperial mM- 
tH.Mitfs tril/iou£ on Imperial f/flljlrtfure . And. 
assuming a federal le R i.Utnrc, hot, .a tho British i ««Um 

of responsible (i. «. part;) (Internment to .wo k In * 
Parliament consisting of repre-cnUtirc. not ofV»rt>es 
but of nat'on* ? Such question* arc surely becoming 
mom th«i academic and am not to be brushed ns.de by 
contemptuous allusions to “deQmto programme, or 
“ net. machinery.’* 

Every genuino lot or of the Hrilidi democracy 
Euwtbe in licarty ngieement with the reviewer 


tvlioa ho accentuates tho importniico of personal 
relations between injlvhliul mernber. of a sent- 
tere.1 empire, and of the considerations out of 
w hich the Itoyal Colonial Institute took its riso. 

Fore. refr harmony to prevail between tl.o 
Mother coui, t.y and the daughter communities, 
there should not only ho the sense of common c t- 
rciishipb.it also the feeling of welcome to the 
timily and tho home. Tlosi.los, the cohesion of 
tl,o Empire should ho built on common sentiment. 
The real problem of tho Empire is to secure the 
permanrnro of tl.o Empire and to provide guaran- 
tees ami safe-guards for it. i 

Sir Lucas has very refrehliing observations 
about tho part played by science in fashioning 
tho Empire, how the agencies that abridge dis- 
tance enmo too late to ncutml.se the mischief 
wrought by the distance that had already sunder- 
ed community from community. Tha triumphs of 
science have again served to make the colour 
problem permanent and aggressive. The llntisli 
Einniiuis thus cut up into two distinct Empires — 
one, tho sphere of mle, tho other, tho sphere of 
settlement. To tho exigence of this piohlera is 
due tho wish of South Afiica to avoid a now in- 
gredient in tho witches’ cauldron of this piohlcin 
and of Australia in seeking to maintain Anglo- 
Sixnn civilisation by preventing tho yellow in- 
flux. 

Tho observations of the writer whorcin he lays 
the sacred duty of tiaistwslnp of the Empire on 
tho Colonies and the Dominions bears icproduclion 


In tho long rnn there i»enis but one way of meeting 
Urn difllculty—that the > urrfan of trusteeship should be 
shared by the Dominions. “Every citizen,” Sir C. 
Lucan well **y», “ from the aphere of settlement who 
serves tho Empiro in tho sphere of rule i« a missionary 
In the cause of holding tho Empire together j and tho 
more openings arefound in tho Imperial aervieeafor the 
whito sons of tho Empire beyond tho teas the greater 
will tho number of inch missionaries bo.” The Benge of 
responsibility beget* the sense of duty, and then ouly 
will tho Dominion* aolvo successfully tho problem of 
their relations with the coloured subjects of the Crown, 
when they have themselves voluntarily assumed, along 
with tho Mother Country, tho stress and the strain of 
the white man's burden. 

TJIE INDIANS OF SOUTII AFRICA-— Helots 
within tho Empire 1 How they are Treated. By H. S. I,„ 
Polak, Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 
Review,” As. 12. 

O, A. Nateaan & Co., Suniararaa Chetty Street. Madras. 
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immense boon these institutions, ancient and modern, 
tro to tho Empire. Our public schools torn out a 
splendid body of public wen, ivho servo the Empire tlio 
world over, and keep alive the best traditions of our 
race, at homo and abroad/ . 

Hut what will tho verdict of history lie, w hen 
the story of educational progress comes to lie 
chionicled? Listen : 

Hut tho faet remains, and especially is this true 
in the edoratinu of tho people, that the world has 
become seriously befuddled concerning .it. I am per- 
suaded tint when the history romps to be written of 
the latter part of the last and earlier part of this 
century^ by those who will ho abln to view tho matter 
in trno perspective and with detached minds, it will be 
recorded that a curious passion for the name, rather 
than the tact of education, had blinded ns. 

Buddhism : Its Psychology and Philosophy- 
In Vol. V. of tho DmUhist Review foi the fii-st 
quarter of HI 13, appears an account of Buddhism 
in which is sot foith its unique charactei 

Buddhism in a combination of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Ethics. Unlike other religions, it has no Dogmas 
which tho follower is asked to believe 

Tho Philosophy of Hiuhlhism is coropendionriy 

Btfttecl in : — 

According to Buddhism then, an wo saw in our analy- 
sis, Sensibility, i'erceptu>n», Thinking and conscious- 
ness from tho mind, and tho Ropa or Perm, as explained 
above, forms the Body. Wan tbrreforo i* a combination 
of Ilody and Mind, or when tho four combinations plus 
the eitensioo, cohesion, rto , como togoth' r and are 
arranged in a certain form, we give the completed result 
tho name *' Man.” This recognition of Man objectively 
Is Knowledge and tho tion-rccognition is eallcd Igoor- 
aned of AvIJJci, One wi n lecogniies Man in this 
manner is a Buddhist, and the psychology that explains 
this system is Buddhism. 

In this interesting extinct from tlio aiticlo the 
HuiliiliKtio rloctririu oF continued existence is thus 
defined anil eliboratcd. 

Thn mind of Man i* compared with the current of a 
rivof (Nadi soto viyn), tho Buddhist idea of conscious 
existence. “ A person standing on the bank of a river 
thinks that the river is the same, though not a particle 
of water which lio sees at any point remains whero it 
was a moment ago ; and, as tho beginning and the end 
of a river receive tho special names * source’ and 
1 month.' though they are still composed of the same 
material as tho body of tho river itself, even so, the 
source and the mouth of this river of lifo are respective- 
ly termed 1 birth’ and ‘death’ though still composed of 
thn samo watcr of life” 

Them is no transmigration of * physical soul-entity, 
nor is there continued personal existence, but there is 
continued existence. This everlasting process goon on 
and never ends until tlio onuses that hung about physi- 
cal existenCD »ro removed. Men mutate WmiWJity tor 
Identity, and are apt to think of this ever-changing 
being a* an enduring and abiding soul. 


Socialism and Democracy- 

Political equality — How far it is true and how 
f.irfiKo — is n topic of great import discussed 
in tho last pages of tho Socialist Review for 
March of this ) ear. The writer clears tho ground 
by defining democracy ns nn institution tliafc 
seeks to abolish all privileges based on birth and 
possesion, grants equal sufl'iago to all, and throws 
open education to all and nfloids equal nccess 
to public oft ic iv. and positions. The question 
would naturally nri«o whether it is possible to 
swoop away distinctions of tho kind above in- 
dictated as long as inequality of property is nn 
upsetting factor. Says tlio writer 

Political equality of citizens is merely a visionary 
thing so long us one is, economically, and by means of 
his private possessions, a hundred times, yes, a thousand 
times, superior to others. Of what use is “equal 
citizenship” to that property less worker, who, in order 
to svoid starvation, must day in and day oot, year in 
and year out, slave from morning till night fora pitiful 
wage in tho workshop of another ? 

The wage slave who can find neither the time nor 
tlio money to serve his country and who has no 
opportunities fot political education of any kind 
may not lm able to lift his head against tho man 
of property who toils not nor spins and yet is 
politically aviso and influential. Who that has 
read the niaich of events in the modem world 
docs not know : — 


That the marvellous self. sacrifice, the splendid ideal- 
ism of the lower classes, combined with a firm organisa- 
tion, are doing much to-day to compensate Tor this lack. 

If political equality is to be not n hollow 
phrase but a significant and actual fact 
Legal quality alone does not carry us far. It must, 
it it is to have full effect, he completed by economic 
equality, by identity or conditions of experience. As 
politically none may be privileged In advance over 
others, *o should none bo privileged economically : as 
legally there may not be masters and slaves— or even 
lords and subjects — so must the conditions of economic 
mastery bo abolished. 


Thus Socialism i« a pre-requisite of democracy 
nn.l complete democracy is folly without socialism. 

This consideration necessarily leads to the revi- 
sion and extension of the socialist programmes 
along tlio lino indicated below ; — 


Thestniggle will be, and must 
complete democracy. That is 
Socialism. 


be, for not only half but 
to saj, democracy and 
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Byron and Greece. 

In tlio Chamber’ 8 Journal , which provides good 
reading for lovers of literature from month to 
month, there is in tho Februiry numhora beauti- 
ful account of the great poet of Engl mil who 
went to Greece in quest of trno freedom. 

The monument at tho small Greek town of 
Miisolonghi still attests the eventful and heroic 
career of Byron in the Isles of Freedom. About 
tho time that Byron reached Greece — in 1823 — the 
clouds of war were gathering from the South. 
The Turks threatened tho safety and independence 
of Greece. The only liopo of safety lay in 
foreign subsidies, loans and contributions and to 
t he attainment of thin primary object Hymn bent all 
fiis energies and devoted his private fortune. 

In Missolonghi, Byron and his companions 
were overtaken by a sad fate. Despite sex ere 
losses of which loss of money was tho gr.uc.st, 
Byron got together funds to help tho Greeks in 
tlicir 1 good cause.’ 

What the arrival and alliance of Byron meant 
to Greece is clear from tho extract below • — 

The arrival of the English patrician — bringing with 
him substantial pocuuiary aid, and tho prospect of more 
in the shopo of a foreign loan— whose name wae already 
a household word among the better-educated Greeks as 
the champion of freedom in its broadest sense, as the 
bard who had sung or Greece even when Greece had 
been ‘living Greece no more,' aroused an enthusiasm 
which no ooe else could have awakened in an equat 
degreo, and Inspired a confldcncc in the future fortunes 
of the Struggle. 

Byron’s Philo-llcllenism was contagious and 
it drew to tho standard of tho Cioss many devotes! 
votaries of liberty. It is refreshing to recollect 
that tho poet x\ ho was recklessly selfish in his rel.i 
tions with the other sox displxjed raro selflessness 
in his defence of tho oppressed or the succour of 
thoso in peril. 

If tho world will not willingly let die tho nnmo 
of Byron, it is because lie hod. hallowed England 
and Grreco by his many deeds of humanity and 
courage. 

Byron plunged into the G rerun struggle with 
enthusiasm hut at tho same time he tenqiered tho 
code of fighting with a groat dexl of mercy. 
Christians rushed on Turks .and consigned them 
to ruthless slaughter and unredeemed prison -life. 
Byron raised his trumpet-voice and pleaded for 
a juster and linmaner treatment of prisoners. If 
tbo horrorw of this conflict — of luce w ith race, 
creed with creed, were mitigated, it was due in 
no small measure to tho great humanity of tho 
poet. 


Byron is yet inoi o into resting ns tho spreader, 
of the Faith, for ho chaser! axvay tho narrowness 
of tho cietsl by a free distribution of now Bibles 
in modem Greek among tho orthodox. 

Byron, weary of tho strife and longing for 
jieace, mox’ed on to his death which came on 
tho 18th of April, 1824 : and tho Grecians omit- 
ted no mark of respect to attest the grief at the 
pAsshx" away of their gfcat benefactor. 

In the following estimate of Byron’s profound 
influeiico on his ago and on the country of Ids 
adoption, tho xvriter deals out just praise to him. 

Byron’s brief career was as eventful as his writings 
were varied, who was a man of action as well as a man 
of letters, who united much practical good senso with 
poetical imagination, who closed a chequered existence 
in translating into action his sympathy with the oppres- 
sed, in realising snmo of Ins noblest aspirations- It * s 
to this side of Byron’s character that scant attention^ 
has been drawn ; it is to these noble qualities of the man _ 
it reveals that justice should be rendered by the genera* 
public, who would judge fairly if their judgment xvero 
less clouded by ignorance or prejudice. 

India’s place in the Empire- 

In tho Hajpnt IJeraUl, a monthly dexoted to 
Imperialism, there appeals in its February issue an 
article pertinent to the nims of tlio Mngarme. 
Th dun Sin i Jessmjsinghji See-odin puts forward 
tho claim tliat India should be treated ns a paitner 
and not as an enemy of tlio Empire, ns n factor that 
counts, and not ns a negligible limb of tlio 
Empire. The xvriter is axx are that a plea of this 
kind makes an exacting demand on England: — 

It means that England should realise the supreme 
value of India in the Empire. This recognition, not by 
mere eloquent phrases, but in practical treatment, would 
ha giving India her foremost place in the great Empire. 
But this recognition nsturatly invotres a great change 
of policy, a change of method, a change of administration, 
in short a change of everything that exists to-day, 

England should recognise that to it is entrust- 
ed the sacred responsibility — tho monumental 
xxork of acting ns tlio guardian of India. If 
England docs not keep her trust, xvoo unto her : for 
Similar opportunities were afforded to all tho old 
Empires, but they misused them, and consequently they 
fclj never to rise again. It is to-day tlio turn of Great 
Britain, to utilise tho same opportunity to the best 
possible advantage. 

It should lie the mission of England to xxeld 
together tho x-nriod races of Jndix into A 
bxi monins iminu mid to eoxso to cultixato the 
attitude of aloofness . 

Why should not the Empire's subjects, united under 
one ruler, under one fl»g, protected by one navy and one 
aimy, nourished and nui lured by one and the same 
ideals, form themselves into one united and indivisible 
race, the British race ? - , 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Dr- P- C. Ray on Scientific Instruction 
. through the Vernaculars- 

The following brief abstract of lice ejieech in 
Bengali delivered by Dr. P. G. liny. President of 
the Scientific Section of the Bengal Literary Con- 
ference, on the 23rd March ZasJ at Chittagong, 
is taken from the Bengalee : — 

Wo have now arrived at a turning point in our 
career as a nation. There is now a great 6tir in 
' our for the diffusion of knowledge — literary 

and scientific, New Universities will soon bo 
started for the advancement of learning amongst 
our countrymen. We should naturally pauso and 
think for a moment as to how to bring the know- 
ledge 'of the West within, the easy reach of all. 

' At the outset, the question arises which language 
should bo made the main vehicle for imparting 
* instruction. Whatever may be said about the 
language and literature of the other provinces of 
India, we can assert without hesitation that our 
mother tongue has been fairly developed and 
attained to considerable maturity— and thus wo 
can use it ns a medium for conveying instruction 
of a high order. In order to enable us to realise 
this fully it is necessary only to glance at the 
gradual introduction of English education into 
this country and the consequent advancement of 
our own literature. 

The beginning of English education in this 
country dates from the tiino of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. Our ancestors of three or four generations 
ago hail the foresight to realise that India 
must move with tlio times or she would be no- 
where. In a spirited letter which Ram Moh.an 
Roy addressed to Lord Amherst in 1828 he 
brought forward unanswerable arguments in 
favour of spread of Western education nnd culture 
and protested against the founding of the San- 
skrit College. The scholastic training which was 
Imparted in the tols said our illustrious country- 
man was comparable to that which prevailed in 
the middle nges before the time of Lord Bacon. 
If it was tlio enlightened policy of the British 
Government to encourage education in this coun- 
try, it should found a college in which Mathema- 
tics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
and Physiology, etc., ought to be taught. As a 
result of tlio controversy, which raged from 1817 
to 1830, the leaders of the society and some of 
41 


tho high English officials of tlio time camo ulti- 
mately to tlio conclusion tliat Western Science 
and culture should bo imparted through tlio 
medium of English, Needless to say that the 
momentous decision thus come to has been pro- 
ductive of immense boneiit to our country. 

During tho last 80 or IK) years, higher educa- 
tion has been conducted heio Using English as a 
medium. Thoi e was no help for it. 1 n tho first 
case Bengali prose scarcely had any existence at 
all. The ‘Seram pore Missionaries and Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy are tho originators of the Bengali 
piose. Naturally in older to appease our thirst 
for tho knowledge gathered in tho West, wo had 
to take recourse to tho English Litcraturo and 
thus froifi tlio time of I)e llosio of tho old Hindu 
College, Bacon, Locke, Hume and Adam Smith on 
tho one hand, and Sliakespearo and Milton, Byron 
and Shelly on the other have commanded our 
intellectual homage. In the realm of scionco 
again, Newton and Faraday, Kelvin and D»r- 
win have likewise gained nn ascendancy over 
ns. Wo have become deeply imbued. 

That tho Bengali Litcraturo of to-day being 
deeply indebted to English admits of scavcely any 
discussion. It is a happy circumstanco that with 
the spread of English education there has grown 
up a desire to cultivate and impiove our own 
mother-tongue. 

It is to be regretted however, that the growth 
of the Bengali Literature has been one-sided. "W© 
cannot as yet boast of a scientific literature. The 
time has now arrived and we should make a vigor- 
ous attempt to remove this defect. Our journals 
and periodicals do not as a rule deal in scientific 
subjects. From a statistics recently published 
we find that in India only ten persons out of 
1,000,000 aro icceiving University education. I 
think I shall be on the safe side if 1 take it that 
|ths of the students of our college may be counted 
on the Arts side and nearly ^th on the science 
side. It comes to this then that 25 persons out 
of every 100,000 are receiving some sort of 
scientific training. We are thus lamentably back- 
ward in scientific education. 

Now the question arises can we afford to make 
a foice for literature like English a medium" for 
conveying scientific introduction to the general 
bulk of tho people. The energies of our boys are 
taxed to the utmost to master the intricacies of 
the Unguago. A boy in an ordinary school from 
class IV onward has to learn something of Gram- 
mar, composition, phrases, idioms, hononyms 
synonyms, difference between shall and will, etc! 
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Nor for tho matt icul.ition conrso over and 
above there, lio U exp'oted to have mastered 
tlio contents of at least n dwon standard books. 
Even on taking up his 1. So. rouiw*" ho i» not 
exempted from the nvero helming lmnlen of text- 
books of English Pi-omj mul Poctiy. No wonder 
tint onr students on do but scant justice to 
Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry and other scien- 
tific subjects, onr boj.x mo thus overwoikcd in 
fact they have to attend classes ono after another 
from 10 to fi ns they liavo to attend practical 
classes in addition. 1 am afraid, no arc killing 
them hy inches. I think it is high tnno wo should 
omit English fiom the curriculum of tho I. Sc. 
com so. Even in the Matt imitation Mnthem itirs, 
History and Geography might cisily Ijo taught 
through the medium of the vernacular. 

Tho Russian language which lickings to a non- 
Aryan stock wivs very poor, specially in scientific 
nomenclature and so late as the seventies of the 
list cental y, Russian scientists used to publish 
their papois in tho Germ in [leriodicals Rut tlio 
grcit Russi in Chemist McrudelojilF was not slow 
to realise that liis mother tonguo would not bo 
eni idled so long as he and bis brother scientists 
published their woiks in a foieign tongue With 
this idea, he wrote his epoch making treatises on 
Chemistry in Russian. Since tlio eighties of tlio 
last contmy, all tho eminent scientific men of 
Russia liavo been using their mother tongue not 
only for the purpose of elemental y scientific edn 
cation but for oiiginal lcsemchcs of the highest 
order. Even English and Gel man scientists an* 
to le.un Russi m in older that they might lead 
tliP Russian paper. 

Recently Japan has followed in the wake of 
Russia ami I believe lectin es in tho colleges aro 
delivcied in Japanese even on scientific subjects 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE* Some Lessons from America. By Cnthe- 
lync Singh. Prico lte. 1 . To Subscribers I. It. As. 12* 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA.— 
By’Soedick It. Saj uni. With an introduction by Sir 
Vitdilas Damodar Thackcrsey. Pneo Ite. 1. To Sub- 
scribers Aa, 12, 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA.— By Glyn Barlow, in. 
Soeond Edition. Price Ro. one. To subscribers of Uio 
Review As, 12. 

G. A. Natesan A- Co , SanluiramaCbetly Street, Madras. 


Tho All-India Muslim League. 

The folloiriii'j revolution* trere paesul at the Att- 
India Miutlhii /e’wjne recently held at Lnehtow : — 

(1) Tho All -India Moslem ly.agno plan's on 
loeord its sense of gratification nt tlio passing of 
tho Musnlman Wnkf Validating Act, 1913, which 
restores to tho Indian Musalrrmnfi the full benefit 
of their iKTsonal law with icgird to the religious 
institution of Wnkf and removes a actions dis- 
ability from which they had Mtfiered for a conM- 
dcrable time, and tlio lx-aguo while fully recogni- 
sing tho great rerv ices reinleicd hy the Right 
Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, Piivy Counsellor, and Mr. 
II. K. Khuhli Nornani in tho matter, specially 
canguitul \tes tho Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah for 
his akilful piloting of tho measure through tho 
Imperial Legislitiio Council and tenders its grate- 
ful thanks to the Government for accepting and 
Mipj>orting tho same in its present form. 

(2) That tho All-India Moslem I-eaguo desires 
to draw tho attention of tho British (Joiernment 
in England to the cumnl.it he evidence from dis- 
interested sources, appealing in tho press of neu- 
tral countries bent ing on the Macedonian butcher- 
ies, and demands in tho namo of all that is true 
and honest in tlio life of tho English nation, 
which owes ,i duty to its fellow subjects of other 
creeds, that tho Hriti-.li Foreign Office should take 
sucli action for the wholesale mns-.icres and out- 
mges that lia\ n been prepeti nted by tho Balkan 
invndetR amongst the Mtiasalman population of 
Macedonia, ns would do credit to its een«o of 
justice and humanity. That tlio League deplores 
the unjust war declared by tho Allies against the 
Tiiiku.Ii people mid deeply regtets the attitude of 
Christian Europo, which means tlio destruction of 
the Musalman power ill Europe and of the integ- 
rity and bononr o! tlio Ottoman Empire. That 
tho Lc-igue views with 'great dissatisfaction the 
open expression of sympathy by responsible 
ministers of the Ci own w itb tho Balkan States 
in their unrighteous war on Turkey. 

(3) Tho All-India Moslem league, in view of 
tho unsettled condition of I’etsiaand the intensity 
of Moslem feelings in this country caused by the 
atrocities committed by tho Russian troops, res- 
pectfully urges upon tho British Government the 
immediate necessity of using its good olliees in 
persuading Russia to evacuato Noi them Persia, 
thus leaving tho Persian poopto to vvoik out their 
own salvation without foreign intervention. 
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utterances of the day. 


m 'I|,„ All-In, 111 Moslem Lixigno iv of opinion 
ttiit the imseilt »y»to"' ot rconiitino'A by opon 
comlHititive exniuinntioii bel.1 m England for 
Indi-in Civil Servico ontnil prat injo-dice on tlio 
Sto -object. of Hi, Mnjesty, nnd exp-ratal 
tholiopo tlint tlio lloj.d Coinmiwononln l ie 
tarvire. nil] bo nlilo to d.vw, a n, stall of n-ciint- 
lnent oiiii.illy BiliuAlo to tlio vanonv »> 

lli, MojratyS blllijoota in Iwliv and Gloat bntam. 

(5\ Tint tlio All-India Moslem League, in 
view of tlio mrsistent and unammous demand on 
te pi't ofill section, of tlio pc,, . of Indnv ta- 
il,. Lunation of tlie executive and jodieid f™e- 
tion,, is of opinion that tlio Lovevmncnt slimihl 
bo pleased to take e-vily stC|» to bring into effect 
the desired reforms. 

The Leaguo is also of opinion that in the 
interests of efBcicney it is imperatively necessary 

tint the judicial brnntli of tlio Civil Set vice, 
constituted into a distinct service, recruited for 
tlio most part fiom the War. 

(I, That tlio All-India Moslem togi.e once 
ngain records its dcl.l, Crete opinion th.it in the 
interests of tlio Mnssalman comimimties It is 
niisolntely necessary tint the pii.mp e of commu- 
nal repre-entation be extended to all sell goveni 
tag pliblic bodies and respectfully in ges that a 
iirovilion for the ndeiputo and effective "presen- 
tation ot the Mussulmans on tlio Municipal end 
District lhmnh. i» a necreau.y corollary o the 
application of the piineiple to the I.npenid and 
till Provincid Lx-gisl itlvo Councils and at tlio 
aimo time essential to the successful working of 
th o*to public bodies 

(H\ 'Hint the All- 1 mlii Mo-lom League places 
on record its firm liolief that the future develop- 
ment ami progress or the people of In* » depend 
exclusively on the harmonious working nnU 
co-opemtion of tho various communities depre- 
r-vtes nil mischievous attempts to widen the 
unfortunate breach between the Hindus and 
Mussulman, and hopes that leaders on both sides 
wall periodically meet together to restore the 
amicable relations prevailing between them m the 
m«t and find a wodns apoandi for joint and 
concerted action in the question of public goo.1, 
Mr N.vbibnlhh, Mun-lu Eht*«lmn Ah and 
Hakim Ajm.il Khan were elected Vico I*res, dents 
Mr. W.wir Hasan wav elected Pecretuy of the 
Moslem IiOieuc amidst deafening dieeis, Mr. 
Aihur Ali was elected Joint Secretary. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

The Hon Mr. Slmfi on the Muslim 
Position in India. 

The following is an eclracl from the J Ion. Mr. 
Shafts Presidential address deliceied at the Mas! tin 
Letajnc Confeience recently held, at Lnchnoto : 

Tho heterogeneous* maM of tlio Indian popula- 
tion consist,, of .v number of communities which, 
with tho expansion of mod or n education and 
culture, are coining more and more under- tho 
unifying influence of an increasing community of 
interests. Hut in a Inigo continent like India, 
with a population of over 300 millions, this 
process of unification must, in the very nature of 
things bo gradual. Meanwhile, the religious, 
historical and social traditions and ideals which 
influence the communal lives of tho vai ious groups 
have produced complicated results which find no 
parallel in any other country in the world. There 
nre the descendants of tho pie- Aryan aborigines of 
India, including wlnt mo called tlio depressed 
classes, who have, foi thousands of years occupied 
a position of Mihsei vienco and, in consequence, mo 
.xkested of veiy little political vitality. Kcxt 
cornea the great Hindu community, descendants of 
Aryan conquerors of old, whose faculty of adapt- 
ability to changing ciiciinistinces is indeed mar- 
vellous and who have, in consequence, already 
assimilated themseh es to the altered conditions 
brought into existeino by tho JSritLsh lule. Then 
we have, playing their part upon tho Imlim 
political stage, 70 millions of his Majesty's Mural- 
man subjects occupjing a unique position of 
tlieir own. Fiutlier, there are the stalwart Sikh 
races of the Pun jib, themselves divided into two 
schools, one looking upon their community as part 
of tho Hindu section of our population and tho 
other claiming a sepvrato identity with separate 
rights and interests. The situation iV further 
complicated by the presence of that conrpar.iticely 
small yet wonderfully entci pfising copummity of 
Par-iswlio,by reason of leaving imbibed up-to-d.ate 
mctbofls, have deservedly achieved an importance 
out of all proportion to their numbers. And 
lastly, there is the Christian element — European, 
Eurasian and Indian — which, veiy naturally, 
occupies a predominant position, tho attendant 
advantages of which nre too obvious to need 
description. 

Now, tho Indian Musalmans consist of two 
sections: Firstly, thoie who, themselves beimr 
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defendants of the pro-Aiynn alwiigine*. and of 
Atyati Bottlers in India were converted to IsLim 
during the long centuries of Muslim ascendancy 
in this country and, secondly, those who nre 
descendants of the Muslim conquerors from tho 
West. It is obvious that the former ato as much 
Indians ns our Hindu brethten, and the latter 
having settled in India centuries ago and having 
made it their permanent home, h.ivo as vital a 
stake in tho motor id prosperity and political pro- 
gress of their motherland ns any other section of 
tho Indian population. But thete is, in this con- 
nection, a fact of gte.it political importance which 
must not bo lost sight of. The majority of Indian 
Mu«alm.»ns belong to agricultural or quasi-ngri- 
cultural classes and nre, therefore, relatively more 
identified with the permanent Indian interests 
than tho other classes of our population. Under 
these undeniable circumstances, it is but natural 
that tho warm blood of Indian patriotism courses 
through the veins of Indian Mu*nlmans with tho 
same vitality as is tho case with those articulate 
• classes whose patriotic spirit finds loud expression 
from the public platform and in the press. 

But, the very fact that thoy ore Indians is 
naturally, in their case productive of an ardent 
desite to play, on the Indian political stage, 
a role to which they are, by reason of their im- 
poitant position, legitimately entitled. And so 
— --.long ss the evolution of a common Indian nation- 
ality, which nil genuine well-wishers of the country 
must sincerely long for, does not become an 
accomplished fact, it is obviously natural, on the 
part of the Indian Musalmtins, to seek to protect 
their communal interests by securing their due 
share in the administrative machinery of the 
country. * * * A joint family system in which the 
junior member must be content to sink his indivi- 
duality and to remain under the permanent 
tutelage of the karta is foreign to our religious, 
political and social traditions. Our Hindu bictliren 
ought to realize that a discontented member, 
smarting under a conviction that ho is lieing 
deprived of his natural rights, is but a source of 
weakness to the family ns a whole. 

BErARATE EErREStMAXlOS. 

The provisions securing scpai ate representation 
to tho Muslim minority m India, embodied in the 
Scheme of Reforms introduced in 1909. is bnt tlie 
recognition of a perfectly legitimate claim calcula- 
ted to remove this source of weakness in the great 
family of communities which constitute the Indian 
population. And in view of the fact that the equit- 
able principle of minority sejie»cnt»tioii has 


lieen formally and fully recognized by tho pro- 
rent Radical Dm eminent even in tho cos© 
of Ireland, tho political conditions of which 
are, relatively, Je-a complicated than tho-c nt 
present existing in this country, the roundners 
of our position with regud to pejwrato re- 
piercntation of Muslim interests becomes 
unquestionable. But there is one ftS|*cct of 
this important problem which needs tqxxld 
mention and is worthy of careful consideration by 
all advocates of Indian nationalism. Recent 
experience have, mow than ever, placed it lieyond 
all doubt that mixed electorates, pa rticularly in 
Northern India, are ‘mixed’ only in name mid 
nro productive of an amount of irritation in the 
highest degree detrimental to tho cause of inter- 
coinmunal co-operation. The removal of this 
periodically recurring cause of friction will itself 
bo a powerful agency for the evolution of a 
common Indian nationality. And, when satisfied 
by their respective representation in the various 
stages of self-gov eminent, communities -will have 
learnt to work together in complete luinnony, 
other unifying forces coming in o]>e ration will 
hasten the ndvent of that happy period when, 
under altered conditions productive of mutual 
confidence, separate electorates may no longer be 
necessary. Replying to the address presented to 
him at Lahore by the Punjab Muslim League on 
the 1st April 1911, his Excellency Lord Hardinge 
confirmed the pledges given by Lord Morlcy and 
Minto to tho Indian Musalmans in tho following 
words - 4 1 have listened with pleasure to your 
appreciation of the scheme of Reforms so recent- 
ly intioduced and note your quickne.-s to appre- 
ciate the confirmation by my Government in the 
Legislative Council of the pledges that have 
been given to you. Yon may rest nssured that 
pledges once given by Government will not be 
broken. 'Whether or when you may yourself come 
forward to say that you no longer require the pi*- 
vilego of separate representation, I cannot say — 
but if sucli a day comes, it will lie evidence of a 
spirit of mutual toleration and enlightened pro- 
gress which could not bnt be a happy' augury 
for the peace anil welfare of your mot hei land. 
The statesmanlike pronouncement made by hi* 
Excellency in these words, breathing assurance 
for tho present and hope for the furtmo, furnishes 
an object-lca-son not only for tho Indian Mussl- 
mans but for our non-Muslim Inenthrcn as well. 
Tho acceleration of the happy period foresha- 
dowed in there pi oi heticwoidv usts mainly in the 
hands of anient mUcmtes of mixed ehctointes 
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themselves. And, on behalf of my community, I 
can safely declare that when tho dawn of tho 
evolution of a common Indian nationality is in 
sight, when the prefect mutual good-nil! and 
confidence alluded to by Lord llaidmge 1ms 
become an accomplished fact the Musalman 
community shall not be found wanting In their 
earnest endeavour to assist in the conversion of 
the dim light of the c.uly morning into the 
dazzling brightness of the mid-day sun. Until 
tho advent of that happy day alono shall we hold 
tho Government to the pledges given to us — 
releasing it from their continued fulfilment when, 
under tho mjia of the British Crown, the evolution 
of a common Indian nationality is in sight. 

IVTGR-COJfSfC.\AL 17XIOV. 

The spirit in which the Muslim League seeks 
to promote Musalman interests is clear, from tho 
third object, as revised, which, in its essentials, is 
but a verbatim reproduction of one of the three 
aims embodied in tho existing constitutions. For 
sometime after the advent of the British rule in 
this country, the Indian Musalman®, owing to 
circumstances partly beyond their control, lagged 
ltthind tho other com m unities in tho i«ce for in- 
tellectual progress. And when, under the inspn- 
ing guidance of tlieir great leader, the late Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, they at last awoke to the 
needs of the tinio, it was but nvtnral that they 
should, at fiist, concentred their attention and 
energies upon tho acquisition of modern edura 
tion. It was towards the end of 1903 that thoy 
turned their active attention to politics and tho 
force of circumstances, dm ing tho first few years 
of their political awakening compelled them to 
devote tho greater part of tlieir energies to the 
protection of their Communal interests. That 
necessary foundation luring now been laid, 
the Council of tho League has acted wisely 
in proposing tho removal of tho qualifying 
words prefixed to the loi responding object ns laid 
down w the old comditwlvon M\d vw gwvwg \t> w 
distinct place by itself, thus emphasizing the 
League’s intention of pa) ing greater attention 
to tho problem of inter-communal union and 
co ojwratiou in the second stage of its develop- 
ment. Not only do the strained relations exist- 
ing between tho Hindu, and Jfahomedan commu- 
nities, particularly in Upj>er India, retard the 
peaceful progress of the country and result in 
Infinite harm to the communities themselves but 
the), at the same time, ricnto for th» Government 
administrative and other difficulties by no means 
easy of solution, All sincere well-wishers of the 


country are united in deploring this most unfor- 
tunate state of things and, of late, signs have not 
been wanting of a genuine desii e, on tho part of 
tho loiders on both sides, to face this problem in 
real eirncstness. In my humhlo judgment, the 
time for loud professions and even emphatic de- 
clarations is over : every day which passes with- 
out definite action is a day lost to the sacred cause 
of Indian nationality. Are we, to continue to 
wait until unanimity of views all along the lino 
lias been reached : are w o to go on being at arm’a 
length even where we can operate simply becauso 
in other matters we are, at present, unable to see 
eye-to-eye ? Does not human experience show that 
partial co-operation is often the most effective in- 
strument in bridging over the gulf, m its entirety ? 
If this is so, why wait until absolute agreement 
in respect of every point of differenco is attained ? 

A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 


There are a number of matte is of the utmost 
importance, affecting the vital interests of the 
mother-land, with reference to which no are 
already in complete ngreement; there are a number 
of giave problems a speedy and effectivo solution 
of which depends mainly on our united action. 
Let ns take them into our hands at onco and 
make an earnest and well organised effort to 
grapple with them. And when once we have 
tasted the life-giving pleasures of mutual co-oper- 
ation for tho good of our united labour, mutual 
confidence and good w ill resulting therefrom will 
bring about complete harmony of feeling and 
unanimity of view even ns regards matters upon 
which there is, at present, divergence of opinion 
among us. Practical step, towards the evolution of 
a common Indian nationality, the establishment of 
conciliation bom ds and mixed social clubs, extended 
employment of Indians in the higher grades of tho 
service, separation of executive and judicial bran- 
ches, iv wide diffusion of fieo elementary education 
among the Indian masses, improvement of sanita- 
tion Yo,Ttic\\VvAy in raral areas, in creased prosperity 
of indigenous industries and fiscal reform connec- 
ted therewith, abolition of frequent recurrence 
of land revenue settlements, tre itmeiit of Indians 
in the lbitii.li Colonies, grant of Executive Coun- 
cils and High Courts to the provinces which are 
still without these institutions, constitute a long 
enough catalogue of national problems of tiro 
highest moment upon which wo Can all Set to 
work together. Do not there impoi font questions 
call for named, ,t*. cf) operation on the part of nil 
true sons of the soil ? Do not these momentous 
problems furnish a sufficient common »,«;* r™ 
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united action by tlio various Indian communities? 
Lot us, tlion, at onco start it * Uniteil Imlian 
League,’ open to all classes and creeds, with pro- 
vindtl and district brandies, and thus orginizo 
the whole country for the great and glorious 
work connected with this chain of vital problems. 
With all the earnestness I ctn command, I appeal 
to the lo idors of all communities to give serious 
consul u ration to this practical proposal and to join 
lnnds in giving definite sh ipo to a scheme which 
I, for one, si nee i ely believe will not only be fiuit- 
ful of immense good to our eountty but will, at 
the same time, hasten the evolution of a common 
Indian nationality. 

THE ULTIMATE GOAL. 

Gentlemen, at tlio time of the foundation of 
the All -India Muslim League in December 1006, 
it was, to begin with, considered sufficient to Ivy 
down tho basic principles of the League’s policy 
without attempting to formulate definitely the 
final end to bo kept in v icw. The course then 
adopted was, I venture to think, perfectly ennso 
nant with principles of practical statesmanship. 
For a communal organization like tho Muslim 
League, launching into the Stonily ocean of Indian 
politics at a time when momentous constitutional 
cltanges were in contemplation, to have laid down, 
on the day of its birth, definitely and once for all, 
tho ultimato goal of its future activities would 
have been well nigh suicidal. But full six years 
hvvo pissed since then— years of stress and stnfo 
— doling which u great deal of experience lv.is boei\ 
gained, all important political problems have been 
discussed on the o-c.ision of the various anniver- 
saries and considerable amount of work bos Iwcn 
Successfully accomplished. Moreover, many under- 
currents of tho Indian political ocean have now 
risen to tho surface, enabling us to form ft more or 
less correct judgment about tlio future. Your 
Council, therefore, felt that the time had arrived 
when to the three objects embodying the basic 
principles of our policy,* o could safely add n fourth, 
1 lying down tho ultimate go.il which tho League 
ought to livvc in view-. And in nuiving at acorrect 
decision concerning this all irapoitant question, the 
Council liul to lie ir in miiul not only tlio three 
hwc principles of tho I«cigue’„ jwsltt-y but also tho 
post tr-vditions of the Indivn Mtuslniau rommnni- 
ty, the various pronouncements made by those 
who have hitherto guided its political activities 
and the principles underlying the various resolu- 
tions passed by it from lime to time After ft care- 
ful analysis of th«» ludi «n }»hti(.il situation and 
of the trend of pohtn.nl events in the country tho 


Council has proposed ‘the attainment under the 
aegis of the Ilritish Croirn of a system of Self-Gov- 
ernment suitable to India as the final goal toward 
which our activities ought to lw directed. Tho 
announcement of this proposal lias mused shaking 
of heads, cm iously enough, in two opposite camps. 
While, on the one hand, a section of the forward 
school is of opinion that we are not alining high 
enough, on tho other hand, some of our more 
cautious friends, in India ns well ns in England, 
have i.iised their eye brows its if wo are about to 
advanco at a pace too rapid for our safety. The 
very fact that two such diametrically opposite 
criticisms Iia\ e been advanced against the cour-o 
we propose to adopt, is, to my mind, conclusive 
proof of its soundness. It is my deliberate 
judgment that tho fourth object n-s suggested by 
the Council is based upon perfectly sound prin- 
ciples and fully satisfies tho two great tests of 
moderation and political foresight. The adoption 
of the alternative proposal put forward by some 
of our friends that tho League should set up Colo- 
nial form of Government in India ns its ulti- 
mate gaal is in my opinion inadmissible ns well 
as politically unsound. The jiolitical conditions 
internal and external, prevailing in tho British 
Colonies have no analogy whatsoever with those 
obtaining in India and t aui in entire accord 
with my friend the Hon. Mr. Jinnah in 
thinking that the adoption of any course 
other than the one proposed by the Council 
would bo absolutely unwise. Moreover, for 
a political organization in a country circum- 
stanced as Jndia is and moie particularly when 
passing through ft. transitional period, tho 
adoption of a definite form of Government as the 
ultimate goal of its ambitions is opposed to princi- 
ples of practical statesmanship. Discussing this 
vciy question at tho second anniversary of tho 
Punjab Mu«lim League over throe years ago, I 
ventured to emphasize tlio impossibility, on our 
part, of fixing ‘Colonial Swaraj,’ ns tho final 
goal of our political activities and expiesscd it as 
my definite opinion that 4 a reasonable measure of 
self-government with due ragaid to the rights and 
interests of tho various communities inhabiting 
tho Indian continent ’ was the end vve ought to 
keep in view. It will thus be seen that tlio deci- 
sion arrived nt by the Council is In perfect har- 
mony with tho view I have always entertained 
concerning this important problem and I have, in 
consequence, very great pleasure indeed, in recom- 
mending it*, unanimous adoption by this ropicsen- 
tvtive gitliermg. 


A. 
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INQiAHS OUTSIDE IMI». 


The Johannesburg Indian School- 

Trouble appears to have ' ulreedy commenced 
i-cff.ir.Hng tho newly-opened Indian School at 
JoLvnnesburg. We onden-tond that the Govem- 
ment do not alio® Tamil to be taiigl.t d r n 
school hour ft. This will ho a breach ot the apmt 
of tho understanding. Wo kao® that Mr. Gok- 
halo received tho a.wuranco of » 
member of the School hoard to the etlcct that all 
the loading Indian languages that ®e,o necessary 
would ho taught at this school. Them are 
already over thirty Tamil elrrldren attend, ng the 
school. Surely they cannot 1» neglected. The r 
education is quite as rmportant a. tint of tire 
other children. One of the teachers engaged re 
for the special purpose of toaclnrrg Tanrd. 
Indeed, we think that the school wrll not bo 
conrpleto unless education, which rs primary at 
this school, is giro,, through tho medium of 
tho vernaculars. Teach, ng imparted other- 
wise will bo purely parrot-like. A\e remember 
having examine.! a boy whoso mother-tongue 
■ was Onjaratl but who was being educated 
through English. He was asked to explain the 
moaning of "parrot." II. promptly replied a 
kind of bird.” Ho could speak Gujarati which he 
had imhibod with his mother's milk. He knew 
the equivalent for “pnrrof in Gujarati, but did 
not know that tho wonl meant tint bml at all. 
llo had scon tho hinl as ho understood it in 
Gujarati. But the English word was entirely 
foreign to him. Tho teacher, not knowing tho 
hoy's" mothcr-tonguo, eouhl not explain the 
meaning of tho woi.l by means of conversation 
and npjiealing to tho boys’ knowledge of birds. 
Nor could tho helpless teacher mnko lumself 
sufficiently understood so as to draw tho boys 
attention to tho picture of tho l*irrot before him 
in his book. 

Wo do not think that tho Government want 
our children to reecho odneati m after the stylo 
of this typical Ind'nn lid. And yet wo know 
th it at m<»at Indian schools, tho teaching is no 
hotter. Wo expect, howeier, that tho Johan- 
nesburg School will bo .an exception .— Irulinn 
Opinion . 


Indians in South Africa. 

Wo are sorry to loarn that the long anticipated 
Immigration Bill to be introduced in the South 
African Parliament is found to be unacceptable 
to the Indians. The Bill 1ms Wen introduced and 
Mr. Polak observed that unless it was materially 
altered— which is not proUable— there ivould ho a 
revival of passive lesistancc which would not bo 
confined to the Transvaal. If Mr. Gokhalos 
recent visit to South Africa can produce no real 
good we do not think that the Soutl. Ancan 
statesmen can bo earnest in their attempt to do 
justice to the Indians. India as part of tho 
British Empire is not iccognised by the self-gov- 
ernin" Colonics, merely because wc feel Indians 
luno no voice in the direction of tho Government 
and tl.e status of tho people is not propeily recog- 
nise.!. The defect is in the non-intervention of 
tho Imperial Go\ eminent. Our countrymen In 
South Africa will, wo hope, continue to-protest. 
— Pttnjabee 

South African Indians’ Troubles- 

The latest immigration case indicates the atti- 
tude of the Union Goi eminent towards tl«o 
Indians residing lawfully in South Africa. The 
attitude is decidedly hostile, General Botha’s 
speeches and assurances notwithstanding. . If we 
are to live in this country in peace and with eelf- 
rcsiicct, we should have every facility given to us 
for bringing our wives and childien from the 
homeland. But it is becoming increasingly mani- 
fest, day by-day, that, instead of giiing ns every 
facility, the Government propose to place overy 
hindrance in the way of bringing our dear ones. In 
the case reportcd*clsewhore,thc Immigration Offi- ‘ 
ccr, it is said, has received instructions that he 
is not to admit any children claiming to ho sons 
or daughters of parents lawfully resident in 
the Union, unless they produce birth certificates. 
Now the Union Government ought to know 
that in India, registratior of births is not uni- 
veral. Indeed, in the majority of cases, births 
are not registered. Ever since the passing of 
Immigration laws in the different parts of tho 
Union, the invariable practice has been to obtain 
local evidence, often medical evidence, ns to age. 
And tho practice has proved fairly satisfactory. 
The Govei nment, however, now want practically 
to prevent tho entry oP Indian children by 
administrative instructions. "Wo trust that the 
leaders of .tho community will take prompt 
measures to thwart this latest attempt of the 
Government to exterminate us . — Indian Opinion, 
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Panjabi Farmers in South America. 




Certificates for East Africa- *" 

A Press Note states that it lias Ix-en In ought 
to the notiro of Government tint I mi mis desirous 
of obtiining pei mission t« hand nt I.oumico 
Marques in Portuguese Eist Africa produce <ortt- 
ficatos which have not horn duly vwxlbya 
Portuguese Consul ir Olliror in India. It is, . 
therefore, ngain not bird for the information of 
tlio public that tho Portngueso authorities in 
East Africa will refuse admission to any liuli \;i 
who has not in lus possession a passport drily 
vised by a Portngueso Consular Olllcoi in India. 

Free Men in Fiji. 

- If loft to himself, tho Indian can do and does 
well enough in Fiji. It is significant that less 
thaii live jicr cent, of tho eoolies re ongago 
themsoUes when their five years nro over. They 
prefer'-tq ioaso n littlo patch of soil and nndertako 
various occupations. And with what icsult? 
According to Mr. Burton, the 2f>,000 •*freo" 
Indians constitute industrially the most import- 
ant elomont in tho Fijian community. In 1 907 
licences were issued to Indians for the following 
occupations: Storekeepers, 981: hawkers, 532; 
bakeis, 6; wliolesnlo storekeepers, 23 ; boatmen, 
112. The Government returns, which are very 
incomplete, give the following particulars of 
cultivation by Indians on their own account 
Cano 5,580 acres; bananas, 2,000 ; mai/e, 1,158 ; 

• beans, 107 ; rice, 9.347. Probably for all pur- 
poses over 20,000 aci cs are tilled by them. Very 
much more is held for grazing, and a largfc 
pioportion of tho cattle of the colony is in Indian 
bauds. Over £50,000 in cash lies to the credit of 
Indians in the banks of Fiji, but this represents 
a mere fraction of tbe wealth of' the community. 
Again, among the “ freemen " tbe death-rate is 
low, and, considering the scarcity of women, tho 
birthrate is high. 

u On every band they are coveting the face of 
Fiji, and in soveral districts already outnumber 
tho Fijians. Indians are gradually pushing the 
native back by buying or leasing his best 1 mils • 
and the river and road frontages are mostly theirs. 
They are changing the face of Fiji aho. Eiery- 
whorc theit pitches of cultivation appear. Ono 
may drive from Suva to Nausori, for example — 
twelve miles — and not sc-' ono solitary Fijian 
village till tho very end of tho journey. Indi ms, 
Indians, Indians, along every mile of the road ! 

There soeras only one pioqv-et for Fiji, says Mr. 
Burton. It is that of becoming nn Indian colony. 
But nt what n price has Indii bough! this out- 
let for her supei llous population | — IndianOpinim. 


tho Secielnry for the Culouu-K whether lie was* 
a ivui u that in 1912 a minila’c of Punjabi fanners 
iinalinsl their pmjierty in Indii with a ri<nv to 
accepting agricultural holdings .in the’ Argentine 
Republic and on. reaching Buenos Aires were not 
pca-mitted to l\n«l nnd wei« hrougliloir to London 
in a state of destitution, whether tho India Offioo 
took nny stejis to secure for them _ redre«s ; 
wliethcr they h **I l>ecn repatriated, whether tbe 
Indlt Office was aware tint another party of 37 
l’unjabi farmers recently arrived in New Zealand 
fiom tho Fiji Islands mid were to leave for the 
Argentine in Decemlier: and whether -he .would 
catiso inquiries to bo in.ado with n rieav to 
ascertaining wli.it bad liecomc of. them. 

Mr. II. Baker, who replied, said Tho Secre- 
tary of Stato for India has no * information a* to 
tho Punjabis reported to have gone to Now’ Zea- 
land, lmt i.s making inquiries.. "With regard to 
tho first part of tho question, a. largo numlicr of 
Punjabis went to tho Argentine last year. Fifty 
three of these who had been -allowed to land them 
but had failed to get work came on to England m 
a destitute condition and were repatriated to 
India by the India Office. 

Indeutured Indians in South. Africa. - 

The wnter of Echoes of the in the A alol 
.li/i-erfiier ngain alludes to tho treatment of In- 
dentured IiulLins in tbe following paragraph:— 
1 am glad to see that the question of the treat- 
ment of Indians in Natal lus elicited nn expre-- 
sion of opinion from a correspondent of this paper, 
who, an a recent issue, referred to tbe incident of 
the man who stated that he would rather “do 
five years’ imprisonment than return to his em- 
ployment.” I can assure the wi iter of that letter 
that this case is by no means an uncommon one. 
1 liav o myself heard Indians express the opinion 
that they would r.itlier die than go back. I under- 
stand that a gre it many of the I ndi-ins w ho find 
their way to the Police Court have previously mule 
their formal com pi lint to the IVot ector of 1 ndlans, 
who invariably reports their complaints ns “ Fri- 
volous,'’ and oi decs' them hack to work. The 
Indians have coino to realise tlmt their case is 
hopeless, and tint they have no friends, and so 
they prefer prison. If any Indian organisation 
is sincere to its desire to secure some reform pf 
tho prevent state of nfl'uirs | would suggest that a 
tmvtworthy man boapj-ointed to attend tlio Court 
and watch the caves, v\ hicli could then l»o inquire*! 
into. 
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The Maharaju of Alwar- 


A vehf B00.1 wrticlo on H. H. the Mahamj, of 
Alwar, onoof tlie Patrons of theC. H.C, wpprnjvit 
lately in the Rajput Ilerall. It toys of hi, ..that 
“ heropiesonts tl.o modern typo of mltme.l, on- 
lightened, up-to-iUte Prinow, tot that ho has 

S Ti;”oomsto follow more inthefootstepofthojo 
ancient rulers of India w l,o wore nil™. not only 
in name hut in reality ; ruler, who are idcnh-ed 
to-day by their subjects, lie helieyes that tho 
ahrupt surrender of one’s respoimlaht.ea will not 
lend to any progress, hut will only intrr.li.co a 
new ,tato of contusion and chaos, lb 1- by no 
means an autocrat, whoso whim and repute is 

Motion, but he dimly adheres to the old 

fhimnic conception of Kings, w ho were at once 
benevolent and beneficent. It uouVUpprar that 
tho Malnnij ■, after his clou, anil wnitimsin„ 
observation of things in Europe, his come to tho 
conclusion that benasolcnceia latter t ban a ppr 
constitution which only icni«ises h-itsl<l.i|. on tho 
an!, loots, llo think, that the rclitivo duties of 
tho ruler and tho ruled ought not to to.hstmhe.1 
and it should ulw-ay s ho tho ruler, coil and 
aim to loot after the Interests of Ins sub 
?'ots With tho history of Asm bohiml him. 
Ills Highness has taken a really t.vonnhe rtnlul- 
noiat that tho nder of a Stito ought to ho a 
tiller discharging his funftion. as a isiler, and not 
merely ii ini pv*ot pulled hither find thither to the 
whim nf ministers. Special impurtnnre attaches 
to'this v iew of the distinguished Maharaja, as 
this is not tho opinion of on tinlinLanccd mind, 
with little* or no education, with no nwponsibiliticx 
but tho sound conclttdon of a cultured and 
nth anred mind. 

It is a conclusion, «!«<*, to which smno European 
thinkers are coming, after expericuco of tho 
vagaries of ilemomucy. lie value, very highly 
X\h«t ho lm learned fiou the \t o*t by careful 
olnervation, hut ho uses di^rimination in apply - 
i„c Western methods to >n Intern country. 
11,. is truly described os a man of “ strong and 
independent mind," “ unswerving in devotion 
t.k ti n c.,us«> of righteousness, truthful in diame- 
ter simple in l«Wt« C. /A C. May-ixin'. 


The New Dewan of Indore- 

It has for some timo boon gcnmally .milorstood 
that Sir Jsarayan Chaudaw-arkar, , having com. 
nleteil liii full term for pension as a Judge. of tho 
Bombay High Court, contemplated relingnishin 
that office in order to assume the Dewansliip <>f 
Indore. Wo now learn that all the preliminaries 
hive been completed, and Sir Karayan will 
shortly leave Bombay to enter .upon his 
now-office. His departure willleavo the Presidency 
poorer by tho loss of olio of tho most <1. .tin- 
(-wished men who hnvo adorned our, public life 
Sir N inayan Chand.awarknr ha.s rendered eminent 
Service in every role he lins turned, in every 
office he has filled. As a publicist, in his early 
days ho was conspicuous for tho breadth and 
(unity of Ids views. As a social reformer, 
lie lias stood forward as tho most courageous 
o! tho bind of devoted mon, who against 
press, u-o which the Englishman can only dimly 
1 . , , „iif» dim nf nrouresH 


pressure wiucn rue jvignMiiuan J 

perceive, liavo liomo aloft tho torch of progress 
nniidtt the obscurantism of tho ILndu noci.il 
syntoin. When his appointmont to ft judgo- 
h |,ip of tho iDgb Court imposed certain limits 
upon his public activities, lie nevertheless quietly 
and unostentatiously continued to devote his timo 
to tho causo of social reform and of enlightenment. 

In the Prarthana Kama] and amongst the Stu* 
dents’ Brotherhood ho has exorcised ah incalcu- 
1 xble influence for good. It is not for us to apeak 
nowof his capacity as High Court Judge, except to. 
nay that if ever there was a man who deserved 
the epithet of an upright judge it is ho : his do- 
iiirturo will Ixi deplored by his colleagues. As 
Vice-Chancellor of tho University it fell to him to 
t-oo through tho gi ente-st reforms since tho passing 
of the University Act;, when tho dust of 
controversy lu.s subsided, it will l>o recognised ns 
V tlio-so who take a progressive viow of education 
have always recognised, that nothing could 
surpass tho fairness with which he guided tho 
Senato during tho adoption of tho rcfoini 
curricula. But whilst we have touchod thus 
briefly upon Home of his materi il achfovements, 
they are really amongst the lessor services which 
he has rendered to this Presidency, indeed to 
India. A man of great ability, of unbending 
integrity ami courage, whilst destitute of a 
shadow of intolerance, ho has stood forward, 
amidst the mingled flabbiness and excitability 
of the age, n.s tho exemplar of the highest ideals 
of our public life. The value of this influence, in, 
' tho formative period of the new India' cannot bo 
over-estimated , — Times of Itvlia. 
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Forest Rules iu Travancore- 

Tlio Tmvanwto m.li.r l.n puMMml ■> 
ri.l Fmevt Itulo /» to »«• 

.1, logon! in rfurector tlua l.mtol.m ... 
Io.cc! moll iMy »s matte.- .,t nccwnty m ablate 
where co »ucl, f°>o-t Uml is ... «» 
pii.-.t.. rrrons. The nun.lio.- ot te-me,] t.ees 
Ins been laiccly incusuM, Mich ►!«««•» as J' cK » 
mango ami uinnind Wag brought ...to «•» 
category. Thoao trees are g, ow » abundantly n 
the gtnlrni ol every house and h.tho.to the 
transport o! ...eh Mmteir was unimpeded by any 
aystem of fusses *h>cl> tbc leservatjon now 
renders necessary. In regard to . oyal tnnher 
the Iti.b.r ba. now dsude.1 to pay the . o. ... 
of a royal tree in p.ivate party mno-Wf of .to 

value .net. ad of of one-fourth as bitberto. Tins 

is a step in the right dhoctinn, b»t it wo. d be 

wiser to give tho private owner «..«• fon.tbs of 
the viluu— tlw State cl liming one q««itcr <mly 
Mysore Gold Fields. 

Tl.o ieiK.it ot tin* Gold Fields «.f Mj*ore ..ml 
(■cucnil V.xj.lonition (limited) f©» DU 2 
that the profit ..ml loss acioii.it shows th.it f.om 
tlio X55,09<> realised from the mi to «>f linds U.o 
sum of X3G.557 lias been .lcdmte.1 asicpresentuig 
the proportionate value of tho land bo disced of, 
together with legal and other expenses in connei 
tion with the sale, leaving a profit on tho tmnsac- 
ti(>n of XI 8,433. Tho mcomo fui the tweivo 
month'* was Int. eased hy dividend* received from 
tho Mysoio Champion lleef, and Barramu Com- 
panies, intent on ilqiosit account, and transfer 
fees to X 20,7 KG- After deducting various items 
there is a dispowiblo Inl.mce of X15,291 . An 
interim divitleml of la. M |«t share, free of tax, 
his Ik'Cii paid, and further deductions are royalty 
on di.ideiul p.vnblo to the Myron, (lo.emmcnt 
of X2G6 and X4.000 written ofT tho mining and 
general expenditure n< count. There remains a 
balinco of X:i77 to lie carried forward. Tin 
mining in Bohvii is, with the high prices ruling 
for tho metal, attracting considerable attention. 
A syndicate has been formed for the purpose of 
despatching nn Engineer to that country to exa- 
mine the mining industiy there and to endeavour 
to locate a pi-ojmrtv, or properties, winch, under 
an option of pnrclmse, he could confidently recom- 
mend the syndicate to investigate. 

The Rajah of Sirmur. 

In celebration of bis install' tion, 11. II. the 
llajah of fsirmnr has announced, among other 
concessions, free Primary education in tho State 
Schools. 
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Fuctories and' Workers in India. 

The “ Dali i/ Citizen" vmb>9 
In the year 1910 there wue m India, accord- 
ing to statistics just published, 98 f.ictoi ie.s with- 
in°tho scope of tlio Indian Factoiies Act belonging 
to tho State and local bodies. Among theso 
weie 1G printing presses, 1G railway workshops, 

10 canal and oiigincc.ing workshops, and a 
considerable numbor of military arsenals and 
factoiies. , 

Factories worked by mechanical power and 
owned by companies or individuals numbered 
2,834, as against 2,G23, in 1909, 
iuiiiort.iiit of these being : 

Cotton gins and pi esses 
Cotton nulls . 

Rico nulls 
Jute pusses . 

Saw nulls . • ■ • - 

lion and brass w oiks ami found lies. . 

Railway woikshops . . 

Jute nulls 

Flour mills . . ■ • •> • • 

These represent about 82 per cent, of tho 
totd number of factories woiked by mechanical 
pov.es . Tho factoiies created by tho cotton 
industry exut ptincip.illy in Bombay, and those 
lelihng to tho jute industry in Bengal, whilo 
most of tho rico mills and saw mills are in 
Burma. 

Cotton gins and presses increased from 969 
in 190G to 1,0GG in 1907, to 1,183 in 1908, to 
1,208 in 1909, and to 1,390 in 1910. There 
aro 5 Go factoiies now worked by mechanic*! 
power, including 28 juto pi esses and 11 printing 

presses. 

Tho daily average number of pel sons employed 
in tho factories worked by mechanical power and 
those not so worked was 1,014,241 tn 1910, 
against 951,100 in 1908, and 984,132 in 1909. 
Tho number of adult women engaged in tho 
factories under the Act was 115,540, and of 
childien 52,020. Of the total employed, 32 
per cent, were in Bengal and 29 per cent, in 
Bombay, tho'O provinces employing over two- 
thirds of nil tho factory lalwnir of India. 

Tho first Indian cotton mill was stmted in 
1851. The avemgo annual number of mills at 
work in 1879 80 to 1883-4 was 63, and these 
lo'-uto 218. Thenumberro.se to 241 in 1909-10, 
and to 250 in 1910-11. ^ 
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The Import of Motor Csrs- 

Tho total quantity of motor cars, motor cycles, 
motor wagons imported into India from 1 POP -10 
to 1911-12 mo ns follohs: — Motor 1,797 

valued at It*. 12,987,205; motor cycle* 918 
valued at 11*. 729,907 ; motor wagon* 11 vnlind 
at Its. 120,032. Besides this, puts of motor nit* 
and motorcycles and luressouex luve b*cn im- 
ported at a cost of thousands of rujiccs. 

Artificial Silk. 

Thu well known juoccss for tho corners! on of 
cellulose into thread form — “artificial silk" — by 
cot* verting it into a soluble substance, viscose, by 
tho action of alkali and entbon disulphide, lm* 
been extended to tho utilisation of wood waste m» 
a* to form it into a wood substitute Sawdust 
or other wood waste consists almost entirely of 
cellulose, and in ly, therefore, l»o com ei tcil into 
vise o*o by tho action of alkalis and exposure to 
tho vapour of cnifoon disulphide. As viscose in 
aqueous solution soon deposits cellulose in a solu- 
ble form, it may lie used as a binding agent, and 
tho process is carried out by treating the woo* l 
wosto with a sufficiency of caustic soda and by 
exposing it to carbon disulphide s.ipour, when 
from 1 to 5 percent is converted into viscose. 
Water is then added, the whole intimately mixed 
and tho tusss moulded under pressure The pro- 
cess i* discovered by a British Patent . — Indian 
Trade Journal. 

Paper from Tobacco Stalks 

An English Patent has been granted on a 
method of manufacturing paper from tobacco 
stalks. * According to an abstract in tlie Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, an extract i 
first made of the less fibious portions of the tobacco 
leaf (tobacco dust) and a quantity of fibrous 
tobacco waste is then disintegrate*! in this extract 
to form a paper pulp. Tho operations me best 
carried out in a hermetically-closed engine. The 
mixture of tobacco dust and water is first heated 
Under vacuum in this engine and then allowed to 
cool whilst still under vacuum, so that tlieaiomatic 
principle* volatilised during extraction maybe le- 
ftbsorbed. Tho fibrous waste is then mlded and, 
the -vacuum being rcstoied, its reduction to pulp is 
effected After the manufacture of the paper, 
tho liquid extinct drained fiom the pulp is 
returned for further use. Pei fumes and flavour- 
ings in i; »«> iniorporated with the pulp, piefn- 
ably undu preyMue npd while the niiteriil 
js hot. 


India and Gold Reserve- 

Tfu> fiAlotring Prcia .1 'ole /nit been tunned : — 

The Seen la ry of Sl.ile Ii.m le* cutly sanctioned 
a development of i ouridt-rablij inijwi tauce in con- 
nection w ith wh ft ha* hitherto been known a* 
the Silii’i Branch of tho Mnndnid Keren e. 
This branch wn* iijstitiifc* <1 with the objex-t of 
supplementing tho *to< k of rupee* in tlie rurrency 
rt serve w hen that falls short, and up till the 
pirsent it hi* contained only silver coin. No 
change in the prim iry object oftho branch is con- 
templated, but the method of dealing with it 
will l*e modified. Hitherto a transfer from the 
silver branch in India ha* been made good 
by a transfer to tho stalling branch 
of the reserve in England. Transfer* of 
thi* kind involving both branches may still oeixi- 
sionnlly Ik* necessary in the future. But ordi- 
nal! ly the branch of the ruseno in Indii will 1«j 
maintained at what lias ljeen accepted a* the 
standard figure of *ix crores, and when laijiees arc 
withdrawn from it to Mipplement tho currency 
reserve, the deficiency will be made good, if the 
coinage is not in progress, by an equivalent 
amount in gold transferred from the rurrencyreserve. 

The reseno would then be worked in the 
following manner. — Tlie demand for ru|»ecs run* 
from Scptemlier to April. In tho four months 
May to August there is normally n return of 
riqieos from circulation, and in unfavourable sea- 
sons there may l>e a special demand for gold. In 
September the reserve should consist wholly of 
rupees. But as the busy season advances rujicc* 
can gradually be drawn from it, and them would 
be no objection if at the end of April it contained 
nothing but gold. In this way it is hoped that 
the reserve will accommodate itself to the proba- 
ble requirements for currency in either form at 
dillercnt seasons. 

As a consequence of this modification of pro- 
cedure the term “Silver Branch of the Gold 
standard Reseive” ha* Itecoine inappropriate and 
the Indian poition will in futuie be known as the 
“Indian Branch of the Gold Standard Reserve,” 
the English portion l>eing designated “ The 
London Branch of the Gold Standard Reserve.’ 
The decision of the Secretary of State, which was 
announced in July, 1912, that the sterling branch 
of the gold standard reserve should be raised to 
*£25 millions, mid that £5 millions should be held 
in liquid gold, applies only to the London 
branch — that is to s ty, any gold that may under 
the arrangements described ho held in the Jndiui 
branch will not bo reckoned :i gainst the limits 
fixed by the Secretary of State's decision. 
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Indian Coasting Trade. 

Tho following letter, ihtod ' £ 

mhlrevw.1 to the Lltamn" rf 1 ™ 7 rf 

bn- ot Commerce by the Bomtoy »« ”„ u , tho 

Nippon Yu.cn KmOm . n Committee 

my return from (Idcntti only > S 

"J "* 1 r^ctrr^nttn to the 

object of jour Otoraw 1 rf 

aoDeW ct»W»f CoEc. re S «nlu. S tl,o 

Co’« and my Company facilities 

^""VonfSit 

isiSHiil 

sii*i 

SK but our effort, in that .hr.ct. 0 ,. not 

hiv ni ton reciprocate.!, wo wte doing the next 
■ S thing W. are following the m«l Compo. 

S current rater of freight, and therefore if 
ofereTuny cutting in rutee, the revponsibihty 
of it doc* not rest with my company. 

Far Eastern Links 

■ While our Railway Board are contemplating 
an eaten. ion which will, when constructed, .link o, 
fln nutti tho Far Hist, it is interesting to draw 
SStaftU profit ’which will draw tho bonds 
of union between Great ^ Britain and her l-ar t-vs- 
tern Dependencies much closer jet. We refer to 
♦L t .Krpct ocean mble communication which is 
'to ta S»hS.S between England end Shanghai, 
.1. Colombo. The cable is already completed oa 

far as Malta. Colombo is to bo the junction 
station. The tables to Colombo are teleWt, 
tho Eastern Cable Company and beyond thntRy 
tho Eot. an Extension Cable Company.- Me 
Indian Engnterhvj. 


The Dignity of Business. 

Tho fatal lurooi «o-callo,l respectohlo cah.n s 
lots been, and is to-day, responsible for many 
dwarfed careen, and broken hearts amongst men 
w^o have given tho most brilliant promise in 
school and college. Minor Go™™”'" 1 Pj» £ 
with their monotony, coontcrbaWd by thorn 
safety, and lack of adventure, attract many, io 
lm rend to work and to bo raid for stopping work 
sums up tho ideal of many who enter Govern- 
ment service. But almost every man of excep- 
tional capacity who is absorbed into one or other 
of tho mechanical sections, of national machinery 
is . distinct loss to the future prosperity of tho 
country, since, if he had embraced a bus.uese 
career 1m would have participated possibly to a 
very large extent in tho ever growing tnide and 
imlustiy of this country. . 

Tho lack of recognition of the dignity of busmepM 
in this country comes in part from the feud* 
sentiment which still pertains in so much of our 
life, and which regards businessmen as little better 
than paid hucksters and quite outsido tlie pale. 

Rut surely those responsible for the education 
at public school or university realise fu % that 
Buch a point of view is no longer tenable. To- 
day business has as much dignity as any of tho 
much-lauded professions, and calls for as many 
qualities of the brain. Young men should re- 
cognise that there is no sport so endunngly 
fascinating as that of matching their brains ngaiust 
all comers. — Jtevieio of Jlevieios. 

Cotton Mill Machinery for India. 

Lancashire manufacturers may look loiwnru 
to a very largo amount of business in machinery 
and mill work from India during tho current 
year. The new mills recently projected 'in 
Bombay will take up over 200,000 spindles and 
5,000 looms, with extensive plants for blenching, 
finishing and dyeing, and as every one of these 
mills is to he electrically driven, the electrical 
firms should have a large share of the business. 
Portions of the orders have already been placed 
as announced in our previous numbers, but a 
substantial business is yet in btore for our clients 
who can obtain detailed information from our Dead 
Office in Borolxiy. It may be mentioned that in 
some cases cheap machinery has been suggested 
on the ground that it would make a Riving in tho 
capital cost, and that if sooner worn out it can be 
replaced at a smaller cost. Rut Indian eh.u eliolders 
insist on that which has stood tho test of 
time and wear in Indian factories. — Indian 2’ex- 
tile Journal. 
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Agriculture in India- 

• fmnt a visit of more than 

Returning recently no AUisnn rG - 

TVl^ 

msssw^k 

Mn the Central I-icvincc »t>d .W 
ln,lla the nvereRc I>™ <*. thl ™ “/^rmi 1.' Per- 
th. r-i* «» it Mirror 

S:sc£2S 

tlie native- in currying A Rro cro..o<l 

,' M .™ ‘ 'framT” to 10 inch-' Ws'i*. "'•' kil « 

by.ulsc.frotnUtolb" In the 

enwur" of l>« I® l " ,< Irom five 


S3* 6 " 

S'c, ,iS'.ci.™is »’ 7^ 

sr-^ss^r-rssis 

given I>o i The teachers in tlie colleges 

•» «•»> « ';ThI 1 

h”| „ few from the Unitcl Stole, and both col- 
lew. and form, ore ably moment. 

° . i rnule in tlie lntioduc- 

,l„“f Xlernmcth,,!, etc, in the Ponjoh, U» 

rmt v.romi.in8 '»'• W™"'"™ 1 

liolh Americon awl European minnfac- 
”,«„'wl!o hove t.ie.1 to introduce then l,n,.l..to 

f ar m et with scant encouragement, e\en li 

tdomdis Reapers may come into u-s> remo «Uy 
t l-Siin fams in the Pwnj* .»! -- Nagpur 
ami UsngAlore, wheie the land » lorel and not 


M nTsold^iraLeremont IS So cavalry 

hom^. Straw from wheat and rico is alwut all 
the native 1ml locks have in the way of &***• 
Those animals nro small and poorly fed, weigh 
from 500 to 700 pounds, and are not strong even 
for that size. In demonstrating a 4 foot reaper 
1 had four of these bullocks, and it was alt they 
could do to null it. Tim grain dull is a bndlj 
needed implement in India to take the plare of 
the ancient wooden and bamboo implement. Ihe 
STIt hr, offered n ptto «f 500 r.n*. I for 
„ drill adapted to Indian conOit.o,.., Iho two- 
„hecl ,„t i« everywhere need in India and “n- 
,i,U. of a pair of wheel., «" 'ton ailo, a riant “ f 
WOO,! and «omo bamboo pole., the total cost being 
perb ip. 4 dollar, or 6 dollar.. Two year, ago a 
Ecrcinn manufacturer sold two steam threshing 
outfit, to India, but thoy were not accepted by the 
buyers and no progress lias sinco boon mado. 

mile the British Government is doingits beat 
to educate the natives and induce them to apply 
modem methods of farming and is especially try- 
ing to influence the younger natives through the 
agricultural colleges and farms, it is my impres- 
sion that these efforts are not bringing the results 
they deserve. However, India moves so slowly 
that perhaps in time the natives may be convin- 
ced that modem methods will make for success in 
farming as well as in another line of business fol- 
lowed in Indiu” 


An Experiment on Cows- 

An interesting experiment was recently pei for- 
med at the Kansas Agricultural College, to deter- 
mine the relative results of kind and unkind 
treatment upon cows, says tho Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal. Three cows were treated kindly, 
and were found to give an average of 361b., of 
milk with 4'3 per cent of butter fat. Liter, these 
same cows were frightened by jumping at them, 
howlin'* at them and striking them while they 
weie eating. It was found at milking that they 
pioduced only 23tb. of milk, containing 3-4 per 
cent of butter fat. Throe other cows tested gave 
31lb. of milk containing 4"2 per cent of butter fat 
under kind treatment. They were driven into a 
field and the dogs were allowed to hark at them 
and chase them. As a result they averaged only 
231b. of milk with 3 6 per cent of butter fat. It 
should not bo necessary to point the moral. 
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Tapping Rubber Trees by Electricity. 

A. Gcrinnn inventor, resident in IVm, clainiH to 
Imve constructed an oWtlinl npplianco which will 
tapniliher tree** and cnaguDtn tho lute*. The 
actual method of working of tho tapping and col- 
lecting dovico is not very clearly do-crilx'd, hut 
tho general arrangement and inanngement of tho 
system is briefly ns follows. Hollow iron channels, 
divided into a series of sections, are placed upon 
tho trunk of tho rublier tree. Within these sec- 
tions nro pricking dovieos which work indepen- 
dently, w that different areas can Ini tapped at 
different intervals. Within tho sections am re- 
ceptacles containing on acid preparation where 
tho late* is coagulated into rubfwr. 

It is stated that trees fitted vv ith tho apparatus 
ncod not tie visited until tho expiration of sixty 
days, and on a largo treo where there may lie nino 
of tlieso dovieos — each with thirty cup* — there 
will ho 270 lumps of coagulated rubber waiting for 
tho gatherer. 

Tho electric power is generated nt a central 
station and distributed from tree to troo by 
insulated wires. In putting forward tho advan- 
tages of the system no mention is inrnlo of the 
cost of erecting and maintaining tin* central 
station — a great expense unless water-power 
happens to be avilablo — but tho system should 
certainly prove economical as regards labour, and 
provide a convenient method of tapping trees 
situated in inaccessible places, it should render 
practicable tho tapping of trees at the time of 
maximum flow of Latex, namely, before sunrise; 
and the small punctures made by the device 
reduce tho time required in ordinary practice 
for the bark to heal. 

On the whole, it appears that the invention lias 
possibilities, particularly in tropical forests where 
extensive, and not intensive, methods of collec- 
tion are likely to prevail . — Agricultural Xeics. 

DaAxs Y&ravt ia the, Paujab- 

With regard to the dairy farm which tho Pun- 
jab Government is constructing at Lyallpnr in 
connection with the Agricultural College there, 
the Civil and Military Cazelt * understands that 
tho cost will be about Its. 11,000. The object of 
the farm is mainly education il, and it will there- 
fore be a model farm in every way, and as such 
ought to interest and possibly astonish all zemin- 
dars who visit it. As regards size, quite a modest 
beginning is being made with twenty cows, and 
it is expected that a ready market will be found 
for the milk in tho college hostel, and foe tho 
butter in the civil station. 


Indian Cattle for Java. 

Mr. I'liillipp, a leuling pi inter of Java, .who 
linn been com missioned by the Dutch Government 
to purchase Indian hulls and goats for tho Dufclt 
jK)s.session is now in Calcutta. Tho Dutch Gov- 
ernment recently decided to iiiijwrt Indian cattle 
into Java and entrusted Mr. I’liillipp with tho task 
of purchasing tho animals. Three Veterinary 
surgeons were rIso sent with Mr. PJiillipp, who 
Ins already purchased Indian bulls and goats in 
Largo numl>er in tho Madras Presidency and tho 
Piinjib. The Dutch Govern men t has laid aside 
two Iiklis for tho puijK.su, A steamer has Is-en 
chartered to take the animals from tho I’unj.il* 
from Calcutta to Java. On tho way to the 
Dutch Possession tho steamer will call at Madras 
and Lake on lioard tho rattlo purchased in Southern 
India. On arrival at Java tho nnim >1' "-ill bo 
distributed amongst tho native peasantry. The 
|tcasauts are oxjieoted to pay tho cost of thocittlo 
to tho Dutch Government by easy instalments. 

Soy Beans- 

According to Mr. Woodhotise, tlm Deonomic 
Botanist to the Miliar Government, and Mr. Tay- 
lor, tho Agricultural Chemist, who contributes an 
intoic'tnig p.ijKT on soy beans found in Bengal 
and Uihxr, to tho Memoirs of tho Department of 
Agriculture, soy lwans are grown to a slight ex- 
tent only in tho Darjeeling Hills and to no appre- 
ciable extent elsewhere. The unpopularity of the 
crop, they are of opinion, is due to the fact that 
for export, tho price offered in Calcutta is not yet 
sufficiently nttmetivo, as a food-stuff it is more 
potent than the ordinary pubes consumed by tho 
peoples, as ^ crop for growth in tho plains it has 
the disadvantage of occupying the Land during two 
seasons, and it harbours rats during the Last two 
months of its grow til. 

A Model Farm. 

The Model Agricultural Farm and Farmer’s 
Howso iw FwriAhot bus proved a very profitable 
concern. It is furnishing a model in agriculture 
and the people v isit it from places far and wide. 
This year the cultivation of American cotton has, 
saysa correspondent, been tried in the Farm with 
good success. The crop yielded cotton worth Its. 
200 per ghumaon, which is three times the jield 
of the usual Indian cotton. Satisfied with this re- 
sult, Sard ar Bahadur Sardar D.ayal Singh, tho Presi- 
dent and founder of the Farm, has arranged that 
each cultivator of a plough’s Land on the irrigated 
tract should devote at least one acre to sowing 
American cotton, as an experiment, and increase 
this scale, if tho experiment succeeds.— -Statesman. 
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A DISTTNCJUISIIED EDUCATIONIST. 

Mr C. S. Annulate, the Honorary 1'rincipal ot 

the Central Himl.. College i. no« rrtmng otto 

ten ye.un of mviro oral h™l »°rk. Itmb.it 
rami tint on Si, ell «n orooe.on to d»uM 
ko ovrn cron to our trelras- of B ratitn.l« 
to Mm Ltl prominently piece l*t«™ rfl*; 
the nrinrinles for which ho stood oral -hid. ho so 
reolLly served. Wo lrsvo poitrcutnly to ,» m» 
out to mu’ Indian .orders Ins it™* sncnfrees, Ms 
lovo for India and lror people nnd the entn o 
nliseneo of any rare feelins ; his intense _ devotion 
to his superiors end fond nttnchnrent for Ins 
pupils. Wo fool no enrol hut recognise the 
constant solicited, ho Iran shonn , Tor tire -elf no 
of hi. students end the on™" 4 * le * ,ro 1,0 “ 
nlrveys had to mould their eh r.rrctera and to turn 
tltein into devoted Idiotic Indiuvs—willing 
servants of their motherl incl and dutiful otirens 
of tho Empire. During tho time ho lias worked 
VlJCu ha, piove.f in hi, own life how even 
under ntodem condition, tho closest tic between 
the teacher ami his pupil, could subset as they 
did in ancient India. Ho has thus done a distinct 
service to tho cause of education in India anil Ins 
placed the office of the toucher in tint lofty posi- 
tion which it should ami can occupy provided tho 
teachei fully realises tho dignity and responsibility 
of his office and tries to discharge Ins duty 
with a heart full of lovo for his pupiR In the 
o 11 Collego ho is leaving behind luni n noble 
example for his own pupils to follow In showing 
gratitude to suet, a true friend of India every 
Indian will he doing no moie than his duty 

It is satisfactory to note that a large number 
of distinguished Indians and Europeans are con- 
templating a suitable memorial m honour of this 
devoted educationist. (From a correspondent.) 

A MAIIOMKDAN COLLEflE. 

A scheme for a Maliomcdan Collego at Toona, 
on the lines of the Aligarh College is being matured 
and a Muhomed.an gentleman lias expressed his 
readiness to make a donation of 10 Ivkbs for 
, founiltug .uel. ft Collepe. It i. propro-J M eiten.l 
the Curnmbhai Ehnvliim Mahomed mi School, the 
found ition stone of which was laid l>y Ilis Excel- 
lency the Governor in Novemlter list. 


education of the domiciled community, 

Tiro Government uf In, lu. hnvo forwnrrlcrl to 

tiro Local (level nrueututlioiepoit of tiro Confoi- 

enco or. tire Ml, ration of tiro Dnmrer led Com- 
m unity. In tiro oorrreo of n letter. Mr. Sharp 
write, lit the or, tat “The Government of Indm . 
rle.iro to reiterate their arihercnce to the policy of 
lelionre on plivute enterprito poirlotl by lmpeetion 
end milcrt by grant. from public fun.K They ere 
impuraseil bowcior by tire needs of tiro Domiciled 
Community end dr.iro e. pert of tire general pro- 
cramme of erlrrcetionel improvement in India that 
ilria community should i eecii o « liberal mca.., no o! 
CUT, rant, in supplement to inarmed effort, on its 
pal t to improve tlie education of its children. Jho 
first need i elates to tlio bringing under education 
of those for whom no facilities are at piesent avail- 
able. Tlio need for tho formation of local syndi- 
cates or standing consultative committees to givo 
effect to tho lecoinmendations of tho Conference 
was considered of much iinpoitanco.” 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN FOREKIN COUNTRIES, 

The Government of India havo lecoived inti- 
mation from the llritish Legation at, Tokyo that 
orders luvvo been issued by tho Educational De- 
partment of the Japaneso Government to tho 
effect that applientions on the pirt of foreign stu- 
dents for admission to schools in Japan must be 
mailo through tho Diplomatic or Consular Re- 
presentatives of their country in Japan. It has 
been suggested to tho Government of India that 
it would bo a great convenience to Ilis Majesty’s 
Legation at Tokyo, if Indian students, who de- 
sire to prosecuto their studies in Japan, were 
provided with recommendations from a recognised 
authority in India, ns it is undesirable that appli- 
cations should bo made to the Japanese Education- 
nl Department without some gu.ai.mtce as to 
the character and antecedents of tho persons on 
whoso behalf such applications are rnado. 

The Governor General in Council accordingly 
desires to mako it known that Indian students 
and others visiting England and Indian students 
pioceedingto Japan for their education should 
piovido themselves, before their departure frtfln 
Tnilii with an authoritative certificate of identity 


3 uicmscives, ociore uieir departure in mi 

India, with an authoritative certificate of identity 
' by tho bead of the district (in a Presidency 


signed by the bead of the district (in a Presidency 
Town, tho Commissioner of Police) in the case of 
residents of Rritish India and by the Political 
Officer in that of residents of Native States. For 
a student proceeding to Englvnd, tho ceitifientn 
should lie signed by the head of his last school or 
college and countersigned by the District Officer. 
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JtDtClAf. ASD EXECUTIVE YUNCTKTO. 

A public meeting itmvehed l>y the Sheriff of 
Calcutta was held at the Town 11. ill on the 18th 
instant to consider tho question of the separation 
of Judicial anil Execntivo functions. Dr. Rash 
Deh.ni Ohoao presided. The Hall w.w crowded, 
a Urge number ot Hu ristois and Vakils hiking 
part in the meeting. There were three Kuio 
pains, Motors. Norton and St. John Stephen 
representing tho European memliers of tho B ir. 
The Mahomedan members of tho learned piofev 
sions were also present. 

Dr. Ohose, in expl lining tho object of the 
meeting, said that they were only asking tho 
Government to redeem tho solemn pledge given 
by Sir Harvey Adamson to separate the executive 
and judicial functions. Ho next met the objec- 
tions raised agiinst tho separation of tho two 
functions. He next submitted tho following 
scheme : — 

(1) AH Executive otheers to lie relieved of 
their judicitl duties 

(2) Tho Sulundinato Judges .uul Munsrifs 
should he given magistcml powers so tint tho 
same Zudiin officer kIumU .«lti«nbtei both civil 
and riiumnd function. 

(.'() There should !»• a sep unto higher judicial 
eci vice for tlie whole of India 

(l) This soi vice should Ixi recruited jxirtly by 
f» conq>otitivo examination to bo held in London. 
Only Candid ites who ate possessed of some know- 
ledge of law should ho eligible. Tho test should 
l»o a fairly searching cwmin rtiou in law. Tho 
remaining portion of the service should l« recrui- 
ted partly from the 11 w in Indu, awl partly by 
promotion from the 1’iovincial Judicial Service. 

(5) Tire candid rtex w ho are reel uited by exa- 
roin.ition in London should hno a special training 
in India. 

(<5) Tho members of the Indian Judicial Sor- 
vice should hive a training in trying original 
civil cases lx-fonj they are ciitnisted with appellate 
work in Civil cases. 

(7) Some Stcmor Subordinate Judges, also some 
lne uiliets of the Indian Judical Service (after they 
have gained experience of original ctreex civil and 
criminal for at least Si years) should ho given the 
powers of u District Magistrate and of Assistant 
tiessions Judges. 


(8) Tho judicial service to bo wholly Milxnilr- 
nato to tiro High Court in all matters, namely 
appointment, pry, promotions, transfer's, etc. 

Resolutions wcio adopted urging tho Govern- 
ment to separate tho jmltcnl and executive func- 
tions, placing tiie judicial service under the control 
of tho High Court, mid remitting the judicial 
officers fiom tho members of the Bar. The Meet- 
ing also luged that all tho High Courts in India 
should have direct ndrtions with the Government 
of India, and it urged tho Government to extend 
trial by Jury to all the Districts of Bengal. 

Tho meeting thanked tho Non-official Membra s 
of tho Supreme Council for supporting tho resolu- 
tion of Mr. Jkincrjee for the separation of the 
functions. A Committee was appointed to frame 
a scheme for their separation. 

new men coy nr judge fob Bombay. 

Sir Nanry.in O. Chanjavarkar having been ap- 
pointed Dowan of tlie Indore State, ho relin- 
quished his office as Ruisno Judge of tho Bom- 
bay High Court last week and retired on pension. 
The Government have provisionally appointed 
Mr. Lrlublini Asliriram Sliah, ple-rder, to the place 
subject to tho approval of His Majesty tho King- 
Kmperor. Mr. Shah comes from a Gujarat stock, 
llo was born in 1873 and was educated at the 
Gujvrat College. lie graduated Master of Arts, 
and ber.uno a Bacfjefoi of I<uvvs in 1895, and is 
one of the best known practitioners on tho Appel- 
hto .Side. Between the years 1910 and 1913 he 
lus acted ns Government Pleader three times'. 
the coryniaiiT bill. 

Tho opinions of various Provincial Govern- 
ments on tho Cojiyi ight Daw have reached Simla 
and tlio Imjierial Act has been favour ably received. 
Snppkmentry legislation may bo required to deal 
with the translation and other matters. Tho 
question will bo considered this uiramcr and Mime 
definite decision will bo reached. 

a man court rois nuuMA. 

Tho Rangoon liar Association lias under con- 
sideration, at present, the drafting of a Memorial 
to Jibe Burma Government and then to tho 
Seraetary of .State in Council praying for tho 
necessary steps to bo taken for tlie establishment 
of a Cb rrtered High Court for Burma. It will 
bo remembered th.it « few years hick the Secre- 
tary of State in reply to a memorial from tlio 
'citimns of Rangoon intimated that tho time w.is 
not ripe for the establishment, of a High Court. 
Now the matter will bo pushed through most 
vigorously. 
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TO PUTPCT POISON IS Tllr - A1R - 

C, r l»n .oonusMoisthomostd.mgcin.'Sof tl.e 

' ", oil' by cool Ic-uoliU ft. *™J» 
tSX conmiou BT -tth.u 
ami men o^Acd-lcnts from bre.itli- 

cntisu nlsmtimg hymptomi. jv<. , - n ,i MO 

ly. air containing illuminating gaa aieduofly ' e 
a new instrument reported to tlio l •«« 
Academy by A. Guasco is claimed to .indicate the 
Auuieiny y , ; t in 10.00U of mi, and by 

Es'otagmLJ scale ,n,y I* mmM »» 'how 

; “« act araoont. . It .tap™.'. on the nso of tom- 

llrot.ne wl.cn tail.™ »««* “ 

L)ngy platinnm or platinum bLick A U tube 
dniemitiil thermometer is Initially filled with a 

SK lupiid, and Ins at the tap two bubs 

closed with ft poiou- membi .me, ^ tin ough * 

lean piss, oLbulblK-ingeoated with platinum 

bUeh. «»' ou.ons tile tomimjtnp. of tins .uU 
t„ io, i, at one.' sliowti t.y ft* eh >ug« ... ft. le'd 
„ t ,c li.iiu.i in ft. t«'*. »"> >“ y ^ T* 1 '; 

ctit.itnl or tlio K.pml, ami b/.fi ™" , ~ l 

‘ v 1.0 ina.lo to ...« « UH »'”>,«* '""“T” 
caclus .. .long*™.' W"“" ‘ S, /‘ ra »*' 


11A1MO- ACTIVITY IN ROCKS. 

1’rofco.or Joly, »l.o -.'Sgcf »>»* r..<l.o act. 
vitv ai.il tl.n heat emanating f.oin rock, may liavo 
Sritafcl to ft. physiml causes wh.ft b». 
cri.mple.1 ft. rocks of ft. w.rtl., » J. engaged 
„„ esamining tlio rmlio-nct.v.ty of tl.o matcnals 
” t the earth’s aurfaco. Ills m. t . 0.1 1- to mens..,, 
the cm .nation while Ms samples of pnkerNd 
roek MO being decomiKwed by the alkaline caibo- 
Zi"t ten, futures well oxer 1,000 deg cent.- 
ii,« j., thus nl il« to e.vinuno the ebullient 
a^of the rock mateiul nnd to test them for 
nnlio activity. All «•" eonst.t.iont mcls o 
thaw three clas.e« rev cal .hvergences ,n amount 
of t in Hatton among ft.ntsclvcs ; and tl.o genera 
combi-ions ranched sometime ago that the acid 
mcki contained more radium thm the bo«ic rocks 
is, d. nut more interesting to the Liym m 

thm this fact, says a writer in the .'/uniinj Pott, 
is the conclusion reiclied l.y Pmfessor Joly from 
these and allied considerations that rocks of a 
i,:„l, of radio activity do not extend very 

fi? dow nw arils in the earth's crust. Moreover, 
lYofessor July’s rvbtdts seem to throw doubt on 
very high temperatures nt any depthdn that por- 
tion of the earth which is called its crust. 


A BCIENTU’IC DISCOVERY. 

A strange scientific discovery has been mad e by 
Professor Quervain, the well-known Swiss .xploier 
of Zurich, on tl.o Jungfrau mountain, reports tl.o 
Daily Chronicle's conesponde.it nt Geneva, d 
vvo.hn.en employed 25 tons of dy.,am,to wh 0 
const! noting tl.o highest section of tho lint, mi l 
them were explosions which were distinctly heard 
within a radius of 30 miles, then within a rone of 
tho next 14 miles there was silence, but further 
in. to a concentric circio of 50 miles the noise wa 
again l.ea.d clearly. This intervening rone the 
Swash scientist 1ms named tho Zone of Silence, 
hut lio states that he is unable to account for the 
phenomenon. The Trofossor asks whether this 
discovery doe. not in a way clear np the mystery 
of the AustrLin-Gcner.il D.iun, who in the Seven 
Yeirs War “ deserted ” General Laudon xvlien the 
hitter vvasbemg attacked by the army of Frederic 
II at Liegnitz, about 40 miles away. General Daun 
stated afterwards that neither lie nor hts staff 
heard tho fiung, while many miles behind Ins 
army tlio boom of cannon xvas heard. 

bri RITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURE. 

Sir William F. lkuietb contributes an intere&t- 
m« article to The Qxe»l on ‘‘Telepathy nnd 
the Spiritual Significance of Nature." He argues 
th.it beneath and beyond all external causes in 
evolution there is “ pome inscrutable direction and 
selective force ever at work within tho oiganism. 
Evolution in Nature tends towards an upward nnd 
expanding life, whereas forces which are purely 
mechanical and chemical tend to simpler aggrega- 
tions, to degradation, not development. 

«• A power over-imminent, operative and trans- 
cendent appears to be levealmg itself in the 
manifold forms of life." lhofessor Barrett says 
that the most reverent scientific thought is surely 
tending tow arils Sw edenborg’s v iew that the Deity 
is in encli singlo thing. 


Flsn-CATflllSfl RY TELEPHONE. 

A French inv entor has just taken out a patent 
for the catching of fish by means of the telephone. 
It is stated that fish when swimming emit certain 
sounds which can be detected by the telephone. 
The inventor’s nppimtus consists of a telephone 
receiver and a detonator, which are sunk in tho 
water and connected by wiies to a post of obser- 


n mid* 


river bank. "When fish in any 
nmnte r jus* the leeeiver n sound is heard by the 
watcher, who lias only to press a button to explode 
the detonator. Fish killed by tbb detonator float 
nnd can be removed from the water with a net. 
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PERSONAL. 

HI SB OK THE rAIWIfi. 

Tlio distribution of piizen to tlio wicccsfifiil 
student# of tlio Sir J. J. Pnivi Benevolent 
Institution took j.laco icccntly in the liall of tho 
school, llornby lto ul, Hominy, when Sir ltich ml 
Lamb pi ©sided. In tho course of his ispcech ho 
uid : — 

“ On an occasion like tlio picsent it is jn*i 1 1 tpx 
natural to indulgo in a little speculation as to tho 
causes which luvo brought tho Parsis into Mich great 
prominence in modern times. From tho remote 
d ito when tho i of ogees fiom Persia took shelter 
in India up to a comparatively recent iienod wo 
do not hear very much of the Parsis. Now 
they occupy positions of eminence in \ory 
walk in life. Not only tho first blit two inoro 
Indian Baronets mo Parsis ; on tho bench of 
the High Court, in the services of Clovei nment — 
civil, medical, enginceiing, educational, indeed 
every branch, — in tho liberal piofessinns, tlio 
names of Punas are as surely to l» found us in 
the pursuit*, of commerce and industry. When 
the makers of phrases sought for one whom they 
might cull the Grand Old Man of India they 
found him in a Purxi. A n imo vei y prominent 
in tho public life of tins many jieopled City of 
Bombay is that of anuthei Puna What 
name is uioie illustrious m recent expansions 
of industiy — in that expulsion of which he 
was the fur-seeing loader — than that of J. N. 
Tata, a Pursi? Yet amongst tho 27 millions 
of the population of tins Presidency there 
are less than 84,000 Parsis ; the Parsis are 
bare1|' over 3 per cent of tho population 
For every 31 Fursis there are 9,969 persons of 
other races. How is it that so small a com- 
munity, which remained obscure foi centimes of 
its life in India, has in recent times attuned a 
prominence so disproportionate to its sire ? Doubt- 
less its former inertia was due to lack of oppor- 
tunity ; the rule under which the Parsis lived in 
earlier days did not permit of their coming to tho 
front. When the opportunity came, when the 
whole spirit of the administration of Government 
was changed by the substitution of British rule 
for that which preceded it the Parsis seized the 
opportunity with tho results to which I have 
alluded. But that docs not nnswer the <|uestion 
of the causes winch envbled them after long years 
of obscurity to. take advantage of a fair field and 
no favour when at last the opportunity was 
presented to them.” 


THE LATE bill K»« 41111 DthKR. 

Sir I M ward Biker was imm in 18. r ,7,nnd edii- 
rated nt Christ's College, Finchley. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1878, and won his Im- 
putation in th« Financial nnd Cmmneixi.il 
I X'juitment of tho (Jov eminent of Jndii, where 
homvcdn* Undcv-Scci etiu y , Deputy Secretary 
mid Secietary. After llnee years in the latter 
jiosition lie was npi-ointerl in January, 1005, 
Fin nice Minister in ttiiW'ioii to the liteHir 
HI a aril Law. In 1908, ho was njijmintid 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, nnd was Uio only 
Lieutenant-Governor who supported the clause of 
tho Indian Councils Bill which gave authority for 
the creation of Council Governments in provinces 
hitherto under ono-mnn rule, ‘mid which war* at 
first rejected by tho House* of Ixirds. But ho 
found <h 111 Ctrl ties in finding a Miitahlo Indian 
memtier, and the Lxccutivc Council in Bengal 
wils not established until some 18 months after 
the pissmgof tho Act. lie retired in October, 
1911 ono of the ablest of Indian civilians. 

yi/EES A LEA AN Uiu’s MISFORTI'MX. 

Tho loss Mill'd cd by Queen Alexandra hy the 
nnmlcr of her brother is ono of a hucccssion of 
family bereavements winch have over whelmed 
Her Majesty (lining the list few years. In 1906 
her f.ithei , King Christian IX of Demmnk, to 
whom she w.u> pas-ionately devoted, diet!, her 
niotlnx Queen Louisa having died a few years 
previously. The death of King Bdw.ird came in 
1910. Last year her brother King Fmlrich VII 
of Deumaik, died suddenly when ho was. Ixdicvcd 
to bo in tho full enjoyment of good health, and 
almost nu mediately' afterwards, occumsl the 
dreadful accident by which the eldest son of tlio 
Duke of Cumberland, Queen Alex mdroV nephew, 
was dished to pieces in his motor car while 
hut lying to Coju-nh lgen to take part in the 
obsequies of liis uncle, King Fred rich. At the 
beginning of 1912 Queen Alexandra Buffered 
another sev ere loss in tho death of the Duke of 
Fife, the husband of her eldest daughter. AH 
these occmrences h wo been tlio more sad, in that, 
although at tho time of life which has been reach- 
ed by Queen Alexandra, one must expect to Buffer 
many family- losses, nt least four of these deaths 
have occurred through tragic nnd unexpected 
circumstances. King Fredi ich died quite sudden- 
ly, tlio Duke of Fife died a comparatively young- 
man, through illness brought on by the eHects of 
a shipwreck. The young Prime of Ctiuibeiland 
was accidentally killed, while King George ©£ 
Qreeco has died by the hand of an assassin. 
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A ROYAL cnvwov ON THE ISVIA OFFICE FINANCE. 

His Majesty tho Kin" lui* l«K*n plowed to 
approve the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inrMipto anil report (ipon eeitain administrsv- 
tivo questions relating to Indian Finance and 
Currency. The Commission is constitute*! ns 
follows : — Tho Ut. llon’hle Austen Chamberlain 
St. P., Chairman, honi Faher, Lord Kilbraekcn. 
a.c, jj., Sir Robert Cbalnieis, k.c. it , Sir Ernest 
Cable, Sii Bhapurji IJurjarjpA Breach i, Sir James 
Begbie, Mr. Robert Woodburn flfllan, c I.R., 
Mr. Henry Neville Olul'tow', Mr John Neville 
Keyness, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 

. and Lecturer in Economics, 

The following are tho terni' of reference — 
To enquire into the location ami management of 
the general balance of the Government of India, 
tho sale in London of Count il Bills and transfers, 
tho mciuures taken by the Indian Government 
end the Secretary of .State for Jfidi.t in Council to 
maintain tho exchange value of tho rupee in pm 
an inco of, or supplementary to, the lecotninenda 
tions of tho Indian Cmroncy Committee of 181)8, 
more purticulatly with legal d to tlie location, 
disposition and employment of the Gobi Stand nd 
and P.ijK-r Cimeney IliNcrves >»nd whether the 
existing practice in these matte is is conducive to 
tho interests of Indiv; also to report as to tho 
suitability of the fmincitl orginmtmn ami proto 
ditro of the’Indi i Office and to mike iccommendx- 

tioMS, 

sin ouy r. vmlson- ov tub nvriAL question 
In concludin'] /ut brilliant Ihuhjet tpeerh nt the 
Jmjvrinl Council^ the lion. Sir (7. F. ll'ilson 
referral to the intxilitsible nstislnnee rendered to 
Ann 61 / hit cdleuyn't both Ettrojienn nml Indian 
•in the folloN-m-j tr/iin'ccinlice terms : — 

1 desire to refer to a matter which, I admit, 
is only remotely relevant to tho Budget. Tho 
matter in question i> that “ Racial question,” 
so culled, which lias lss-n so prominent of late. 

for five years hire I Mrred with and 
been served by Indian civilians who are my 
countrymen, ami I need say no more of my 
connection with that service than that I am 
immensely proud of it. Wh.it I wish to emphasize 
is this; thvt in my evjx , ri ,, iice the L*xt civilians 
never give so much as n thought to this “ Racial 
question", unless circumstances forte it upon them, 
and that they find tin* necessity to think of it, 
when thus forced upon them, nfterly repugnant. 
The motto of such civilians might well bn Homo 


gum nihil Aumanum it me «Ue man puto. Except 
from one (and that a very limited) point of view 
there is no “ Racial question." So much is 
true, that one race by habit and training may bo 
fitted for a particular kind of woik than another. 
No man in Ilia senses would think of pending ft 
Bengali to hunt out-laws on tfie frontier, or of 
sending an Afridi to cast accounts in Calcutta. 
Similarly, no man would try to turn a city bred 
cockney into a Scotch deerstalker, or a Scotch 
gillie into a London Rank Clerk. But apart from 
that, it is never n question of race versus race, but 
of man vermis man. There are good Indians,, 
indifferent Indians, and bad Indians, just as there 
ore good Englishmen, indifferent Englishmen, and 
bad Englishmen. That is, in my opinion, tho 
sum of this matter and in this connection, Sir, I 
ask to pay a tribute to tho Indians whom 1 know 
beat, the Indian officials high and low of my 
department. 

TJlinUTE TO IKDU.V OFFICIALS. 

Through the five years of my connection with 
them they have proved themselves to be unsparing 
of service, helpful with advic©, and absolutely 
trustworthy . When tho net'll arose they hnvo 
done ungrudgingly doublo or treblo the late 
of work When their advice was sought they 
hvve given it to me fully and frankly. As 
for their trustworthiness let mo givo an ins- 
tance. Three j ears ago when it fijll to my lot 
to impose new taxes, it ivas imperative that their 
nvtmo should remain secret till they were offici- 
ally announced. Everybody in the department, 
and some concerned with, but outside of it, had 
to bo entrusted with this secret. Any one of 
these, from tho high official to the loiv- [mid com- 
)>ositors of the Govcmmont Press, might have 
liecome relatively a millionaire by using that 
secret improperly, jet so well was it kept that a. 
ship, laden with silver in the Bombay harbour, 
del ijwl unnecessarily its unloading for three days 
and was consequently c.uight by the new tax, I 
have said. Sir, that there are good and indifferent 
and Kid Indians. I wish to mid that my Indian 
staff takes the highest place in the first of theso 
three classes. To them individually, and collec- 
tively, I wish to publicly acknowledge my indebt- 
edness and my gratitude. It but remains for me 


> my gratitude. It but remains For me 
to express my profound thanks for tho mtience 
and consideration which hare been hvished on me 
by every man in this Counril, from II], Lordship, 
under whose d.gmfied and essentially distingui.sh- 
ed Pudency wo hare the privilege of meeting, 
to the last member who has assisted at our deli- 
berations. f 
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Don’t iorget, ladies, that the Lalimli Serge your husband looks 
so well in would suit you just as admirably. 

Why not have your next Costume made of the same material ? 
You will he delighted at the “ set ” and general appearance of the 
material. 

No material adapts itself sc* readily to the Ggure as Pure Wool 
and LALWH is ALL PUKE WOOL 

From a hygienic point of view alone you should wear LALIHLl; 
being all Pure Wool it keeps the body at a normal temperature in 
ail weathers and is a sure safeguard against Colds and chills. 

Will you let us forward patterns and prices of Lalitnli Costume 
materials ? They are sent free on request. 

Cawnpore Woollen mills Coy. . Ltd., 
CftWIlPORE. 
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Bangalore City. 


THREE new books. 

Throo small paper covered [books have com, to 
i i f-riTii the press of G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras The first is Kashinath frimbak l'elanrj, 
XfX. «2?W W*«, ^ Vosant N. Naik ^ 
(puce Re- I)- This is * VC T appreciative sketch 
Ksman who was one of the first of the passing 
generation of Indians to obtain eminence both as 
n reformer and also ns a high official. YJu get 
cood picture of the times, though often it seems 
to be very laigoly thiougli the writers eyes than 
through those of his subject. 

The second volume comes in a far superior 
style of English. It is entitled The Life and 
Teachings of Buddha by The Anaganka Dhar- 
-aWa (price 12 as.). The writer gives a graphic 
ketch of the life of the founder of Buddhism, 
filing much of the myth and legend which lias 
. w £ up around his lifo as if it were all historical 
L c t llis outline of the main teachings of his 
region are interesting. They show us how a 
devotee can ennoble every thing connected with 

^ The third is an anonymous sketch of the life 
of /?<#> Bahadur H. X. SladholLar (price 4 as.), 
who is still living and active in India at the 
present time. This is a very attractive sketch 
well written and well woith reading. 

H. I. M. in tho Christian Endeavour, 



Would >Oti like 
your child to 
he a* healthy & 
strong as this ? 

It will be, if 
you five him 

'DONGRE’S 
□alamrit* Ilia 
well known 
remedy for 
children’s debi- 
lity and wast- 
ing diseases. It 
is so palatable 
that children 
relish it. 

Tne Head- 
master 

Junagad High 
School 

“I ham always used your “ Balamrit " in my family 
and whenever possible I have recommended it to my 
friends also. In its effects, it wonderfully beam out its 
name viz;— Bal&mrit, ie. Nector of children 

_(8d), Karim Mahamad. MA L L.D. 

Price, n s. 12 per bottle. Postago as. 4. 

Agents wanted. 

K. T. DONGRE & Co.; 

Girgaon, Bombay 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 

Mr D. E. Wachft, the well known publicist of 
Bombay and one of tbo most brilliant and autho- 
ritative critic of the Indian Financial Adminis- 
tration, 1m laid the public under a great obliga- 
tion by bringing together a number of valuable 
contributions relating to the finances of India 
The little book on ‘ Recent Indian Finance ’ 
which is now before us deals with such important 
subjects as the ease for Indian financial reform ; 
the growth of expenditure ; enhanced taxation ; 
revenue nnd expenditure ; reasons for the deficit. 
The booklet is prefaced with a criticism of Mr. 
Montagu’s Recent Indian Budget speech in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Vt’ncln. draws pointed 
attention to the fact that in spite of enhanced 
taxation “the net revenue has grown since 
1906-07 to the extent of 2 - G0 per cent, whereas 
the net expenditure lias grown to the extent of 
6'25 or a trifie more than double." Mr. "Whelm 
pertinently asks whether it is a wise and sound 
policy of Public Ti nance “ to allow expenditure 
to run at double the speed at w Inch rex enno w as 
growing, especially for a country situated like 
India where the annual revenue was almost wholly 
dependent on tlio conditions of each year’s agri- 
cultural prospects, not to say aught about the 



cxti eiricly limited sources of retenno for ptirpo^ft 
of taxation.” Ho my rightly piotests against 
tc-jiori-iLlo officials talking Rght-hc.iitcilly of the 
soundness of Indian I'in-iHco when the ginning 
ox{K‘nditiire iin|K'mtirely demands n forions rur* 
tailinent. Tho ju|>ors which Jiavo liecn collected 
together in tho handy little volume licfore irt 
ought to receive cnieful aflention at the Lands of 
nil those interested in tho sound financial admin- 
istiation of India. Tho 1 mol let is priecxl at 
As. 4 a copy and is published by G. A. Natrsan 
nnd Co., of Madras. 

THE LATE Mil. V, KlUSllNASAMI A1YAH. 

Messrs G. A. Nates w and Co., Madras liaxo 
published in pamphlet Fonn, a sketch of the life 
nnd career of tho late Mr. V. Krislinaswuini Iyer, 
Executive Member of Council, xvritten in an 
extremely happy vein. Needless to say the 
biographical sketch is appreciative of the late Sir. 
Krishna satin Iyer’s public career, prixato diameter 
nnd his .ulmittcdly great nhilities. Expressions of 
the nj^ireeiation in winch he W ns held by distin- 
guished and well known men are interej“'n.ed in 
the sketch and add to its xnlue ns an eitreincly 
handy xxoxk of reference. The publication is 
timely in recollection of tho fact that II. E. 
Loid Pentl.ind unveiled last night the portrait of 
tne I.ito Mr. Krishnasuui Iyer in tho Victoria 
Hall. — Had riw Times. 

BATCHES, 

Very cheap, durable and stroogjWatcUe*, ClocRa, and 
Time-pieces, will bo supplied to Merchants, Watch dealer*, 
Shrp keepers Commission Agents, etc, at wholesale 
Pi ice, when ordered three dozens at a tune. 

Wanted Agents in all principal toi.ns to sell Watches. 
Clocks, Time- pieces, Rolledgold, Silver and Nickle chains. 
Typewriters, Btationanes, Scents, Hair-Oils, Soaps and 
all other requisites required for the Market. None tut 
those who (.an at least purchase 300 Rupees stock or 
deposit 300 Rupees with any Hank in Madras on our 
account need apply for agency 

BENNETT 

Portable Typewriter Price Its 70. 20,000 Sold 

For travellers, Rusiness men. Ladies, Civil and military 
Officers, Doctors, Lawyers, Students, Missionaries, and all 
who want to write business and private correspondence 
with neatness, quickness, and ease. 

The Uennett is a visible and portable writer with 
universal keyboard having 84 characters, and modo en- 
tirely of steel. 

Siiq U" 6” 2”. Weight 4^ lb*. 

Apply to 

GADTHA & Co., 

General order suppliers and direct 

Importing Agents, 

Xo 25 Brnllappan Street, 

SOWCARPET, MADRAS' 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

Messrs. G. A. Natosan & Co., Publishers, 
Madras, havo brought out a vain tblo book entitled 
“ The bepresenl Classes, an inquiry into their 
condition and suggestions for their vjHift." Tho 
book is a collection — comprehensive find repre- 
sentative— -of the views of eminent Indians and 
Anglo-Indians on this very important subject. — 
The lead is given by Hi-* Highness the Gaokwar 
of lliroda. The other contributors to the volume 
are j— Mr. Ambika Ch.iran Btuzumdar ; Mr. B. 
J)o, I.O.S.; Mis. Annie llewnt ; Lala Lajpat 
Itsi j The II or ’hie Mr Goklialo ; The Hon’blo 
Mi. T. V. Seshngiti Aiynr: Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh; Mr. Valentino C’httol; llev. O. P. An- 
drews, h.a., tlabu’Sarada Chavan Mitra; Pandit 
Sitanath Tatvalm*dian ; Mr. P. It. Sundara Aiyer, 
H.A., ill. ; Right ltev. The Lord Bishop of 
Madr.w; Rao Biindm V. M. Malnjani ».*. ; 
lion. Mr. Justice If. G. Chandavaikar ; Tlie 
lion. Mr. V. Krishnnswumi Iyer ; The Ana- 
garika Dh.umapal.i ; Tho Hon. Mr. Bal.ikmhna 
Balmy ; Mr. A. Vasudeva Pai; Balm Govind 
Pass ; Mr. N. ltanganatham, b a. and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, n a. 

Wo cordially echo the .’wish of the publishes 
that tho publication of this volume nny stimulate 


further interest in the problem of tho elevation of 
tho Depressed Chssos and that men of all castes 
and creeds will eo-operato together for devising 
means and measures for the mental, moral, social 
and material advancement of tho fifty millions of 
people who at present are imiortwiotoly sunk in 
ignorance anil jwvcrty. 

Tho volume is priced at a llupco and is given 
at the special concession into of As. 12. to Subs- 
cribers of the Indian Review 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

That tho Swami Vivekananda’s Sjvoeehes and 
Writings are a popular publication is testified to 
by tho fact that the book lias passed through 
three editions already. It is attractively got Up 
and is a comprehensive collection of tho great 
religious teacher's works (G. A. Natosan find Co., 
Ils. 2). It c.intrins among others the Swamia 
eloquent character sketch of " jlfy Master" and 
his well known lecture given at the Parliament of 
Roligions at Chicago. A number of the Swami'a 
contributions to papers and periodicals and a 
selection of his poems add to tho valuo of the 
collection, which contains four photographs, three 
of the Swami, ami one of Sri Ramaferishna 
Pammaharasa, the well-known Hindu sago of 
Calcutta . — Madras Times. 



H To berobbedw«n J 
lolotfierootsaf 
the hair daily, 

'EffllW , 

3 PERHJMERy C - 1 


DO HOT WASTE YOUR 

hard earned money on the cheap Inferior 'untried hair oils now flooding the 
market 

ONE APPLICATION 


KAMINIA OIL. 

(REGISTERED). 

Areal hair tonio sod life-giver, a worthy stimulant for dead and dying hair 
follicles, invigorating the hair to renewed life, and giving it back its natural colours. 
It cleanses thosealp, kills the dandruff germs and prevents dandruff forming. As 
it is exquisitely perfumed, >t makes a delightfnl hair-dressing. 

Faded hair restored, grej hair renewed, red hair changed to a beautiful auburn 
— tho best of all hair tonics. 

FOIi ALL SEXES & ALL AGES. 

At the Mysore Exhibition it got tho Gold Medal, and at the Allahabad Exhibition 
the Certificate of Merit, proving its undoubted excellence. 

RESPECTABLE PEOPLE 

tram all over the country are daily writing to us, unasked, as follows t— 

Mr. D, Solomon, Mission Secretary, Mannargudy “ Will you please send me 
C bottles of Kamima Oil I am very glad to say it has given me entire satisfaction 
in my household, and the ladies of my family like it very much." 

win „ lw „ DO HOT FAIL TO TRY IT. 

w.UfflIKO.- KaiDJDia Oil is sold by every iiptodate Store in every town and 
village, jr your dealer has not got it, order direct from us mentioning his name 
Some try to palm off an inferior article, saving “ tt is cheaper and better" which 
onlv means it gives them enormously more profit Do not therefore he milled hv 
' , -- C ^ther lnBt,ar0Otttl " <!k, ‘ A!w,ky8 *"*'* ton Ealing tho genuine Kamina Oil, ana 
Sole J gorts ANGLO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO. 

!to. J65, Jumo Afuvjuf, Market, Jl OM BA F. 
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GHINft’S OELlVERHIiCE FROM 
ITS SOCUL MOLOCH 

BY 

MB. BA1NT NIBAIj SINOII. 


HE event. connected with the politiral »nm* 
to. motion th.ongh wb.eh China recently 
l, w pamil, end thioiig), which it i> «» 
prevent progrc—ing, have '*™ of «'oh 
nlteorhing interest a. to mo.-hmlm, the ■»»'•'• 
mcnt which i. reforming the kt.nrtnrerf Celes- 
till moiety. An.l yet tl.e mod ,h«ngc. tint 
of 1 .to yen-. have token place and dally arc taking 
.dace in that land are of anrl. a roaoU.tK.nnry 
character and of mch fundamental importance aa 
to merit juat a. nn.el. attention a. tl. it demamltal 
by tho political convulsion. 

ltowovcr, tho subject embracing the manifold 
phiaes of tho Chine*® *oci»l leform movement Ls 
much too extensive to l» adwpntely dealt with m 
tho conn.,, of a -ingle article. Therefore, U.e 
attempt m.y Im made to dinmaa one ont.tnnd.ng 
feat,™ of it, namely the effort to restrain the 
Celeatlal women from maiming their feet. Juat 
what ima.leuU.le goo.1 thia reform ia bound to 
„ff, a>t in China ia not umlemtoml hy the average 
reader, been.™ he doon not comp, elien.l the fact 
tint thia honible euetom Jeered that mdhona of 
cinneao women nl.ouhl ernah their feet in end, a 
cruel manner that it re.lly would haro hen 
Utter for them if they lunl possessed no feet 


whatsoever. The propaganda to shatter tills in- 
human .range, therefore, may he said to mean that 
practically half of tho Colesti ,1 nation has been 
given tlio right to have foot. 

To uppreciite whit a revolution this connotes, 
it is necessary to understand just what this 
C'hineso custom of foot-binding really was; wliat 
excruciating pain tho girl had to undergo in order 
tint sho might be thus stylishly deformed; how 
die continued to RiifTer tlnoughout her life on 
account of it; how tho tentacles of this mons- 
trous octopus became fastened about the woman- 
hood of China ; and why and how it managed to 
keep its hold on the fair sex of that land tluougU 
the centuries. To deal with theso questions 
H-rifUtm . 

Foot binding was a relentless eft'ort to stop the 
giowth of the foot and reduce it to the shapo of a 
sjngle-jiointed toe, and not much larger than a too 
in she. This was accomplished by \ ei y tightly 
bandaging the foot so that the four small toes weio 
prev-od back under tho sole until they became im- 
bedded in its flesh, and the heel was drawn forward 
under the instep. This operation tended toward 
tho development of a hump on tho instep, and an 
enlargement aliout tho ankles caused by the flesh 
I icing pressed up by tho handages. But Dame 
Fashion dictated that there must bo no such 
snpeifluons bulk about the instep or ankles, hold- 
in" that it marred the shapeliness of the foot, 
and therefore the women tried to reduce tho bulg- 
in'* flesh to tho vanishing point hy constantly 
drawing tho bindings tighter and tighter. 
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In oiilcr to insuio perfect suet css, it was neces- 
sary to begin operations while tlie girl was very 
young, and licr bones were pliable. Tlio exact 
age when the process commenced differed some- 
what in the various parts of the country, and, 
indeed, varied with families residing in the same 
district, lint broadly speaking, it was begun 
when the child was between three nnd-a-lialf and 
seven years old. 

Cases sometimes occurred, however, where foot- 
binding was not attempted until later years, when 
tlio girl's feet had lost their pliability and were 
much harder to reduce to the shape and size de- 
creed by style. In such instances, if the bones 
did not yield to bandaging, they were broken with 
mallets. 

InSwatow.it was the general rule to let the 
foot go unbound until tlio girl was twelve or thir- 
teen years old. Up till that timo she own wotked 
in the field, which made her feot gi ow all tho 
Larger. Hut when she was approaching woman- 
hood, and after tlio bones hail liocome altogether 
too unplliblo to permit of more than narrowing 
’ tho foot, operations were begun to gno it tho 
nppeamneo demanded by fashion. All the toes 
but tho big one weio bound underneath tho sole, 
and a very lngh-lieeled shoo was worn, which 
threw tho foot forward in a slanting position and 
gave it tho appearance of Wing shortened. 

Even when tho foot-binding commenced at nn 
early age, as was generally tho case all over tho 
country, tho operation of putting on the first 
Inudages bad to bo performed with groat bruta- 
lity. The amount of force exerted, and tho con- 
sequent pain involved, however, varied in differ- 
ent t«rts of the land and with different operators. 
In Shanghai, for instance, tlio first bandage was 
put on with such a very strong band that it could 
not lie removed without Er-t soaking the foot in 
warm water, otherwise the skin, and sometimes 
Urge lumps of flesh, would peel off with it. When 
the professional woman was bamlnging them, the 


children would scream with pain ns if they 
were being beaten to death, and afterwards the 
little sufferers, with pale faces and black rings 
under their eyes, could do nothing but sit about 
nursing their throbbing feet and crying over them. 

Tho bandages, ns a rule, were narrow strips of 
sttong cloth, but at least in one part of China 
wood was substituted for it, tho foot being bound 
between three boards. 

The bandages ha«l to bo removed and the feet 
washed and dusted with face powder, at frequent 
intervals. This process was so painful that tho 
little girls strongly objected to it, and therefore, it 
generally was postponed as long as possible. As a 
consequence the feet becamo very offensive. After 
tho feet had been freshly bound following^ tho 
washing process, tho pain often was so intense 
that tho little ono would try to steal a march on 
her tormentors, apd would loosen tho bandage so 
as to get a little relief. But her backsliding 
always was discolored, and slio invariably was 
severely’ punished for her insubordination, the 
bandages being drawn tighter than ever. 

As tho child grew to womanhood, the bindings 
gradually uoro pulled tighter and tighter. This 
was done so as to completely thwart nature, which, 
although rebuffed, ceaselessly endeavoured to send 
lifo-forccs to the extremities which were being 
starved by tho decree of fashion. Tho only way 
to conquer physical laws was to increasingly use 
greater biutahty in bandaging. 

In some parts of the Middle Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, for instance, the gill was made to lie in 
l*-*d throughout tho first year of foot- binding, and 
sometimes for three y ears, only being lifted out 
when necessity compelled it. But in other sections 
this was not permitted. But whether or not. this 
indulgence was allow ed, after all, is a small matter, 
for sooner or later she had to take to tottering 
nltout, ns it was consideied , necessary that she 
should walk in order to keep up the cit dilation in 
the cramped feet, otherwise they were liable to 
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' ~Z , .iron off However, walking on in* 

, uolt , y »„a a»^r. * ti,«ci.m 

tinned, aching feet was no e j 
could 11ml compmtive peace only when 

tt ,c wl™ ot the tel *W> >■« fc S” ' Ma " g ’ „ 

=E=.S^ ; 

ter- 

into walking. u mo camo 

Vfter ninny, many ye*™ * ,lor *‘ 

r-nnstantly thwarted, ncknowleilgeil 
when iiatnro, con. j forth 

w, m i,l to have become dolormcl to «» 

™ ™ , . ,., e Rut what size this 

f„l,io»«bl..l.ar» «« “ Ior „ omen vW 

■ ' I™. Tima too ommpins really 

wngl.bom, P when it waa 

hnew no bound,. Beta ^ „ We 

no longer necessary to exert, 
binding However, too Utodugoa wore not re- 
b 1 d'lor good, nor even temponwily, nt «n, 
to for this would incite nutnn, to .eu.me .to 
work — und big feet would retolt, m coureo oi 

“whutpen W.U depict the ngouy involved in 

to brutol practice 1 The prc«™ w« excrucmt- 
ingfrom the moment it etarted end reel. ,rer 
added to the pain and misery. 

In net » few <n*e» dreadful di.ease, made toe.r 
_ oa „ direct result of the binding. 
XT— onto.-, btoand bag, and 
sometime, the to.,, nod even to. whole foot, 
hecam, gangrenous from luck of proper e.rcnla- 
tien, and dropped off. The women .uffered 
especidly in eohl weather, when them bound feet 
^ckly became numb and frost-bitten, or were 


blistered from contact will, too foot-stoves Not 
infnspiently the fret Ureunn .■>.«"<"■ of putrefut- 
, ion, from wliiol. too bo„e» p.ot.mUsl. fW 
tin,;, too feet ..ere to .mail that too women 

simply could not walk on the,,., but were forced 

to crawl about on their bands and knee,. 

Leaving aside too nboru,.,l iuBinncos, and 
spooking gencn.lly,* when tl,o foot dually >»< 
become reduced to too «lm,» n„d demanded 
by custom, they became to ...mil that the ,»or 
women were not able to <lo much walking. H>o 
consequent lick of exercise often bred many 
disciscs, consumption amongst them, and led to 
premature death. The powder which wan used 
to dust the feet, more often than not contained 
lead which poisoned and undermined tho wliolo 


8> Apart from considerations of health, tho 


Chinese” Ionian thus defoimed w.ib a helpless 
croature, decoding upon others for tho wtisfnc- 
tion of tho most elementary wants. Sho (ltd 
not faro bo badly in well-to-do families, wl.cio 
slaaos and servants did tho household work, as 
6ho did in households where she hadto engago 
in domestic labour, going about performing her 
duly tasks in a most laborious manner. Not 
R few women were so crippled tlvat they were 
unable to move a couple of inches at a tirno, yet 
they had to sweep, dust, wash clothes, and 
do other equally hard woik. 

In spite of all tho disadvantages that this fashion 
inflicted upon women throughout their life, and 
despite all the pain ami agony to which it subject- 
ed them while tho foot was being formed, the 
Chinese mother invariably was anxious to hind 
her daughter’s feet. The custom had so takf-n 
hold of tho people tint some Celestial women, 
mindful of the tortures they themselves lnd hid 
to undergo, and unwilling to inflict them on their 
own children, killed their little daughters rather 
than subject them to the pain or tho operation. 
But these very women would not dream of letting 
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their daughters glow up with “natur.il feet.” 

Tho strangest part of it all was that the gills 
in China would feel neglected and abuse their 
mother*., if their feet were not hound, and looked 
upon large pedal extremities as a gi cat deformity. 
Cases can ho cited of many girls whoso feet were 
left to grow as nature intended they should, and 
who at their own discretion, chose to suffer in- 
tense pain in after years in order to havo “sty- 
lish ” feet. 

Tho husbands, too, made their wives keep on 
binding their feet, though some women disconti- 
nued tho practice after their marriage. Howe'er, 
it was only tho poorer men, who depended upon 
the labour of their women-folk, who Jialf-he.irtedly 
1 dented in this matter. The uch moil insisted 
upon their spouses regaining fiom having l.uge 
feet, and tlieicfoie kept on binding them until 
tho day of their death. 

Nobody seems to know the ei.net oiigin of {oot- 
bimlmg. Many explanations li we been offeied, 
but it is hard to say which of them is euirect 
Ono version has it tint the institution was 
started by a concubine of Chen Ho ju, of the 
Tang dynasty. Elio is reputed to lune bound 
her feet as a joke. The Emperor was so pkused 
with them that she continued tho practice, and 
soon all tlio ladies of tlio Couit followed her 
example, and the fashion spread amongst tho 
women throughout the whole Empire. 

-Annthrxj'lory rel vtcs that an JjscyirobJ 
bino had feet hko those of a goat. Jn order to 
hide her unfortunate condition, she deliberately 
bound them out of nil shaj>e ; and the custom, 
catching the feminine fancy, was continued 
through tho succeeding eentm ics. 

According to another tradition, a certain n«een 
of the Tang dj nasty had such natural lj small 
feet that she could dance on r lotus flower. Tho 
other ladies nttnbuted her grace and cliarm to h« r 
tiny feet and attempted to imitate them, thus 


stuting tliu style. Still another account has it 
that mi Em pci or, in tho olden days, issued an editt 
tint all women must bind their feet in order to 
restrain them fionv guiding about too much, and 
keep them at homo, whole, he Iridic 1 ' ed, they 
legitimately belonged, This explanation is offeied 
by many foieignei.s who hive lived long in China, 
though it never is mentioned by tho Chinese 
themselves. 

Some say that the custom originated in the 
desire to distinguish tho high-class women from 
the coolies. 

A common-scnso explanation would l»0 tluit 
since they did not havo stockings in Cliina, the 
women began to warp their feet in pretty pieces 
of cloth. These, at fir-t, wens not tiglitly bound, 
but ns years went on, the women began to tighten 
the bandages more and 11101 e, liecnusC they found 
it made their feet smallei and sh.a[K»lir*r. Foot- 
binding, as it eventually was practiced, may hare 
been but an exaggeration of this habit. 

Hut no matter how it commenced, tlio fashion 
became firmly established. Some 250 years ago 
tlio Manclm concpieiors passed a law that the 
Chinese women should unbind then feet, on 
penalty of death to themselves (or their husbands, 
it even is said). However, this decree was not 
obeyed, probably on account of tho fact that it 
was sii(>erimposed by victors, and the vanquished 
femininity — even mote patriotic than the males — 
KvJwAi iwd f-aksiit fu it. £>V this as it ma y, Mv-r 
law was tepcaled, the death sentence lieing con- 
sidered too severe a penalty for its Infraction, and 
women being i-egardeJ as of too little importance 
in tlio scheme of public affairs to bothei with. 
The custom was so deep-rooted, indeed, that when, 
a couple of decides or so ago, a petition was sent 
tc. Poking asking tint the old edict bo itsvived 
and enfold'd, it was decided bj the authorities 
that so long us the majority of the Chinese wanted 
the practice to continue, the Mnncbu Government 
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couM not interfero, tat Hut when tho 
r“l„I.vouroU.»Wta S it, the oh. 1-wwouM 

men njmircl email tanmta tot, nml «» a « 
tom, of pinning tta opiate 

t^t defo.u»Ueetco„-tit..« 

asset, oubmitte.l to tta onlcuh 

I!- -to tta tot ot ngir. they wore to 

m „„y, and « *” brilliant, 

Tnittur how good looking) rio 

„r taw well able to read or writ., or 

ptatat in household have 

refused io wed her. A mn - 

a wi fe with foot smaller than those of any of 
bis neighbour!, wto». The younger n,en-to 

,nar,ia S eable^^j;"lC 

dI.ChhJ.brhtotaeans.tta Mauri, u tomato 

M not bind their tot, »hi,e tta Chtocus -non 

consequence of all this, the teuton, portion 
0 ,Z population, d.stou, ot being -redded to 
resjctable men, followed tta fastaon that would 
■ them a gO“d husband, and the custom 

“d amongst the low.r 

were able to bind their left only m a poor -r^, 

them, tor «>. mko of advancing them sUtus m 
society and gaining a higher peahen rn hie 

Broadly speaking, «» custom of binding 
,ct remained confined to the -™nen belonging 
the Chines, race proper. The other natomah- 

tto composing the Celestials, as a rnio, drd not 


tataopltaprictiro. Ihitnaituna.ttotontachw 
of the octopus tacumo tautened nlmut mdl.ens ot 
the women of Chinn. 

Many wide-aunko Chinee, during the last . 
dormice of tta Nineteenth Century, made ...ions 
nttompto to deliver their people teem this .nrnhus. 
Chang Chih Tong, the groat reformer, educationa- 
list, and ollichd, tor one, pronounced the ban on 
the custom, end sought to dta.udo 1.1a people 
from totalling it. Otl, or notable men UToto 
tracts, to point out tho tolly nml honor ot the 
pnictico. In many cities the highe-t oitidnl. ot 
Chinese nationality would not permit foot-binding 
in their own families. Th. young Chinese edn. 
catoil in the Occident or in more 01 loss modern 
schools in tta Coast towns ot China, also sought 
to combat this evil. Many husbands reused their 
wives and female relatives to unbind their tret, 
„„,1 , .fused to permit their daughter.’ tot to 1* . 
band I'usi. In ono piaeo alone a wealthy Chinaman 
succeeded in persuading sixty of his women 
, elati.es to unhind. In seme cases, the people 
formed themselves into societies and associations 
for this purpose. A Chinese society of 300,000 
men heads of families and in good position, was 
started by Kong Yu Wei, iu Canton, to oppose 

foot-binding. 

All foreigners visiting China were so moved to 
the depths of their beings by tbo horrors of the 
custom that many of them sought to use their in- 
fluence to dissuade tho women from following it. 
Christian Missionaries especially worked in tbis 
direction. In the schools conducted by them for 
the education of Celestial girls, they endeavoured 
to check the evil. As far hick as 1890, tho 
Chinese associated with the mission at Tungchow 
helped to organise an nnti-foot-binding society, 
and vowed not to bind their daughters’ feet, nor 
to betrothe their sons to girls with bound feet. 
As a result, about a hundred females who would 
have had their feet deformed, were freed from 
tho custom. . 
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However, so set were the people in their centu- 
ries-old practice that such dibits did not liiaho 
much h&ulwny. Parents and daughters, ns a lule, 
turned a deaf ear to all remonstrances, pleadings 
and counsels. Indeed, so accustomed were tlio 
Chineco women to the practico that, though they 
might be suffering untold agonies from dirivelled- 
up limbs and aching feet, they would not tielievo 
any one who told them that all their trouble was 
due to the cramping o! the much-abused members. 
Arguments such as citing the fact that the Dowa- 
ger-Empress did not have her foot bound wero 
mot with tlio calm retort that the Empress was a 
Mancliu, while they were Chinese, and that what 
was correct lor her was not at all right in their 
cases. This remark was not to be wondered at, 
lor almost throughout China, all Chinese women 
with large feet weie looked upon as bad charac- 
ters, and it was hard for gills to bear the sneeis 
on people's faces ns they walked on the streets 
after unbinding their feet. Some Cliinc.se women 
sought to get around the difficulty by wrapping 
up their natural feet to more or less re&emblo 
bound feet, and wearing a pointed shoo. Tins 
was especially the ease in the Shensi districts. 
]5ut oven this rule was not successful in shielding 
them from jeers. Women with natural feet 
found themselves alienated from others of their 
ses, nnd did not like to go out because they were 
too conspicuous on account of being different from 
tho rest of their people. Frequently those with 
unbound feet were sarcastically called “ false 
foreigners,” and sneered nt in other ways. 

Just bow strong must have been tho incentive 
to bind the feet can bo inferred from the fact 
that an authority relates that she found the 
daughter of nn American Missionary Hliouring 
in tho interior of China nn«l altogether cut off 
fiom contact with Occidentals, endeavouring to 
bandage her feet so she would not lie different 
from her little Chinese play-mates. 

Thus, for ouo reason or another, the sporadic 


attempts to rid China of this evil did not produce 
much net 1 e-ult in tho shape of actual refotm. 
Even the native Christ! ins, in many instances, 
lofu-ed to unbind their feet, and seemingly took 
great pride in hearing [icople toy, us they hobbled 
past, that tliey had pretty little feet. Many of 
those Christians who did unbind, after leasing 
tlio mission schools and going out into the world 
once more bandaged their feet. 

This vvns tho state of affairs when, in 1884, a 
noblo-minded English woman went out to China 
svs tho brido of Mr. Archibald Little, who at that 
time wn.s a tea-merchant, and who latter became 
tlio author of many valuable monographs on 
China. The more sho went about tho country — 
and she travelled extensively in various jmrts of 
the vast Lnd — tho move sho saw of the misery 
inflicted by this In vital fashion, nnd tho more she 
realised the necessity of making an organised 
effort to deliver the Celestial womanhood from 
tho tyranny of this social Moloch. 

The first step she took to materialise her 
vv i-hes was to get some of tho prominent foreign 
women residing in Cliina to join hands with her. 
Succeeding in this, on the second of April, 1895, 
sho formed tlio Tim - J'eu-Uui — literally, “Heaven- 
ly Foot Society,” with n. membership of ten ladies 
of different nationalities. 

This organisation at onco set out to memorial- 
ise the Dowager Empress. An appropriate peti- 
tion bearing the signatures of practically every 
foreign woman in tlio Far East was framed, 
translated into Chinese, nnd inscribed in gold 
letters on white satin. This was enclosed in an 
mtistic silver casket and forwarded to tho 
Dowager-Empress through Colonel Denby, the 
Dojcn of the Diplomotio corps, Mrs. Little and 
lier co-woikers did not receive much immediate 
encouragement n« a result of the memoi hi, for 
tho authorities refused to trouble her Majesty 
with “ such a trivial matter," However, later, 
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from certain of to edicts, it hecun. *H« 
tliu lady Dictator must l»av© ^on it. 

‘ m .to™,i,e«,eViceto ) , 

nnd Mf.>W governors of province. nsk.n„ 

them to favour the movement. Evontu. y 

of them issued proclamations forbidding toot 

U K , e"t',in order to supplement eorrespmden™ 
work with personal effiort, Mrs. « 

out to make a tour around China, st.nrl.ng m 
the southern portion and, in the eour» of 
herpcrigrinntions, visiting Hankow, Mh.=h ng, 

Ban Yang, Canton, Hong Kong, 

Amoy, Foo Chow, Hangchow, and Soochovn The 
China Merchant’s Company, the Kong Can*" 
Macao Company, and the Douglas Lnp™k . 
granted her po-ssc, by ail 

everywhere, except at Canton and Macao, she a. 
entertained by indnential people .nter.sbe.1 ‘nj 0 
cause she had espoused, so th. way was mad. 
somewhat smooth for her, although nothing cool 
alter the fact that she had undertaken a mast 
difficult and delicate mission in starting n 
“ley through China, with its teemmg irnpo- 
lotion consumed with hatred for foreigner* to 
attempt to overturn ...cl. a deep-ronto domestic 

custom ns foot-binding. - 

At Hankow tho Victoria Hall, then jost bu.lt 
was secured, nod the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council arranged tho meeting. Tho auihtun.m 
was erowded with high officials, many of them 
sccompanicl by imposing retinues. The idea of a 
woman addressing such an august »»d'c„cc °f 
men on such an indelicate subject as foot-b.nd.ng 
s„ overwhelmed the Chinese interpreter will, its 
awfulneas that he lost his coinage ms well ms l„s 

voice, nod his place had to bo taken by a — 
acquainted with the language- Mrs. Little 
declares that even she, herself, was imposed 
with the strangeness of the situation, end _ h-« 1 * 
keen a firm hold on herself in onler not to burst 
Lt. laughter, the men in attendance were so 


impressed with her lecture that they tarried nway 
over 2 000 lcnlicts from tl.o meeting, nnd c a 
01 ,„d for more when all had been handed out. 

In Wuchang, just nemss tho Ynngtso m 
from Hankow, she earn., in touch with Cl.ang 

Chih Tung, who was the Viceroy of the frov.neo, 

„„d who Already l.ad written many tn.ets pleading 
for tho discontinuance of foot-lunding. eie, 
naturally, she was given intelligent nod a, -den 
support. Th. vrnll, of the hall were pl.slercd 
over with red placards bearing quotations from 
the learned Viceroy’s books; nnd tho Chief 
Magistrate of Han- Yang, a near-by town, assured 

tho assembled officials that he did not allow tcct- 

binding in his family, tl.nv adding to tho weight 
of the Viceroy's enthusiastic interest. Tins wee 
quickly followed hy other meetings in the same 
city for young men nn.l women of the upper 

classes. , 

When she lectured at Ilan-Ysng, Mrs. Little 
met will, unique success, for practically every 
woman at the meeting unbound her feet. 

At Canton tho lady propagandist had a long 
interview with hi Hong Cl.ang, nt which the 
nged Viceroy wrote his sentiments in regard 
t„ foot-hinding on her fan, which afterwards 
was displayed at many meetings all over tho 
Empire, nnd won many to tho cause. She was 
enabled to meet tho venerable Celestial statesman 
and win his sympathy through tho good offices 
of his adopted son, Lord Li, who was intensely 
interested in her movement, and who refused 
to permit his daughter's feet to bo bound. In 
mew of recent event., Li Hung Chang's words at 
this interview .almost seem to have been inspired. 
Com! natn redly he grunted to Mrs. Little : “ Yon 
know, if you unbind the women’s feet you'll male 
them ’so strong and the men so strong, too, that 
they will overturn the dynasty.” 

At ono meeting in Cmton, the man who inter- 
preted her speech was the Captain of a Chinese 
man-of-war, who liad studied at Yale University, 
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in the United States of America. Ho was very 
much embarrassed because his wife, who hit with 
the women behind the screen and within ear- shot, 
hid the reputation of being one of the tightest 
hound ladies. Howover, ns soon ns oppottunity 
offered, she joined the association and at onco 
began to let out her bandages. 

At Hong Kong wonderful success attended 
her efforts, duo largely to the fact that Roily 
B1 ike, tho Governor’s wife, interested herself in 
tho movement and presided at the meeting which 
was arranged by the Acting Solicitor-General. 
Tho hall was filled to overflowing. At the Chinese 
Club gathering, Mr. Ho Tung, said to bo tho 
wealthiest man in Hong Kong, presided, and ft 
leading Celestial lawyer acted as interpreter. 

In this city ft strange condition of affairs was 
found by Mrs. Little to exist. Teoplo had ratlier 
dissuaded her from making much effort there, fts 
they said there were almost no bound feet in 
Hong Kong. She roceii cd her first hint of tho 
real state of things at the close of the Chinese 
Club meeting, where while she w as partaking of 
refreshments, tho Cliaii man told her that in tho 
families of some of tho gentlemen who had ap- 
plauded her the most, the feet of nil the women 
were tightly hound. 

Mrs. Little persevered in her efforts. Lady Blake 
readily falling in with tho spirit of her plans, 
issued invitations to Co\ eminent House, inside 
which, up till that time, no Chinese woman ever 
had sot foot. Noliody really expected that n 
single one would come, but to tho amazement of 
everyone, they arrived in such crowds that tho 
rooms were filled to overflowing, nml forty-seven 
ladies joined tho movement right on tho spot. 

Meetings next wm e held at Macao, where Mrs. 
Little found the sentiment in f ivour of removing 
tho toot-bindings much more ndtnnced than it 
was in Hong Kong. At Swatow the received sn 
rntliTOsslii' reception and gained many recruits 
to her standard. 


At Amoy it was necessity to lave two inter- 
pictoi.s, ono to translate into Mandarin— the 
language of the officials— and another to inter- 
pret for the natives of tho city, who spoke 
an ontiioly different tongue. Some high autho- 
rities heie ga\cs handsome contributions of money 
to help along tho causes. Tho Taotiii even under- 
took to placard tho city with Viceroy Clang Chih 
Tung’s words ag unfit tho custom. A successful 
ladies’ meeting was held at this place. 

At Foochow Mis. I.ittlo spoke at several gather- 
ings, ono held in a Chinese Guild Ilnll. ^Tbe 
olliciftls hero treated her most kindly. The Taotai 
invited her to tho Hoard of Foreign Affairs, whoro 
ho and eight other high officials entertained her 
at an elegant collation. During tho course of this 
banquet, this dignitary told tho Englishwoman : 
‘* You nro just liko Ktcnn-Yin- Pttatt — the Chinese 
Goddess of Mercy. Hitherto wo liavo hail but one 
Kimn- Ym. lint non- we liavo two. You are the 
second — words of extravagant praise, to bo sure, 
but sincerely spoken. 

Several ladies’ meetings were convened at 
Hangchow. 

At Soochow Mrs. Littlo found no official recep- 
tion such ns had been accorded her at overj” other 
city in her itinerary ; but an American doctor 
asked her to address his medical students. They 
formed nn association nt onco, and held a meeting 
next day at which they decided to extend tho 
movement to tho silk-dealing towns round about, 
nml to start nn aggressive press campaign. At 
the ladies* meeting, which was it terribly crowded 
affiir, there was considerable rivalry ns to which 
one should bo tho first to unbind. 

During the course of this tour Mrs. Little met 
Yuan-Shih-Kai, tho present President of the 
Chinese ltepublic, nt tint tinio one of tho liest 
known Viceroys. 'When j«?titioned l»y her to 
issue nn edict against foot-binding, ho bluntly 
told her that it would plico him In ft most awk- 
ward position, ns his wife was an ardent devotee 
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o! tlio fashion, anti hi-. tUtiglitm*’ (pet were 
bound. The rmdy»witted Englishwoman, how- 
ever, reminded him that it was easier to rule a 
city than one’s own household, and suggested that 
the fact that he couhl not forco his will upon tlio 
members of his own family need not pi event him 
from making the ladies of his Province obey him. 
The official laughed good humouredlyand declared 
that lie had no doubt he would bo able to influ- 
ence ins woman-folk through diplomacy, if given 
the time to do so. He did succeed in this, and 
titer issued an edict forbidding foot-binding. 

During this trip, and since tlio formation of 
tlio “ Ileavonly Foot Society,” over a million 
tracts, leaflets atnl placards wore printed and 
circulated from Shanghai, and many books were 
distributed. 

Mrs. Little often, at this time, had to witness 
the actual unbinding of feet— r. ghastly sight— 
and even perform tho unpleasant task with her 
own hands. The foot, bandages and all, was 
soaked in warm water for a little while, other- 
wise the flesh would has e been likely to come 
away with the cloth when it was unwound. Tho 
proeoss of unbinding was almost as agonising as 
the original bandaging, for, when the pressure 
’ was released, and the blood rushed to the foot, 
the sufforing, for the time being, was intense — 
something that will readily be understood when 
it is considered that it was many times, more 
painful than when a foot “ goes to sleep.” 

Once tho women began to unbind they eiinced 
a great interest in their progress back toward 
natural feet. Their whole conversation revolved 
around tho subject of whether or not their toes 
wore coming up properly and resuming their 
normal place, or whether it was going to be 
necessary to pull thorn up and tie them in place 
• with strings until they became accustomed to the 
now position. IV omen as old as seventy unbound 
successfully, 
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S.id to tel ito, shortly after Mis. Littlo visited 
the various Urge cities of the land, tho lloxer 
Rising bioko out in tho noith, and tho Dowager 
Empress issued outers to kill all foreigners. Tho 
association that had been started by Kang Yu 
Wei, in Canton, to which allusion already has 
been made, and others like it, were bioken up by 
the ordeis of Till Hal, and some of the leaders of 
tho movement were put to death by tho relent- 
less sovetcign, in-order to break up secret socie- 
ties. This naturally, for tho timo being, at least, 
put a stop to tlio progress of tlio anti-foot-biiul- 
ing propaganda. 

However, tho movement had gained too much 
momentum to be altogether annihilated. By 
1900, oven official favour . smiled upon tbo 
crusado, and tho Empress herself issued an edict 
against foot-binding. 

Soon afterwards natural feot becamo so 
f.ashionablo that ladies of high degree actually 
stuffed their shoes to make them look larger than 
they really wore. “ Lily-feet” now are rapidly 
disappearing from China, and in another genera- 
tion or two the castom more than likely will bo 
ontircly obliterated. 

Mrs. Archibald Littlo, or Li-T’ni-t’ni, to 
givo her Chinese name, will bo remembered by 
Celestial posterity as tho women who helped to 
free tho women of the land from .a social 
incubus that sapped their vitality and marred 
their happiness — that, indeed , held Kick tho 
progress of the wholo. country, which could 
but go limpingly forw.ud so long as only half tho 
people had feet to stand on. 


GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT TO-DAY.— By 
Saint Nihal 8ioRh. In this book, Mr. Singh describee 
the transition that has taken place in Asia during tin 
last few decades, traces tho causes of tbe atvakeningand 
offers a prophecy as to its ultimate effect. Price Re l. 
To Subscribers of the "Indian Review," A*. 12. v 

G.A. Nates an & Co , Bunkurama ChtUy Street, Wadrae, 
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^foe ffiitanjali. * 

BY 

THE REV. P. B. EMMET, 51. A. 


|k T Is always a joy to come unexpectedly upon a 
lT book which will hold its place among 
1 the master works of the wot Id's literature. 

I cannot doubt that “ Gitnnjali ” even in its 
English prose version will win such a place. I 
cannot, nhs ! judgo of the Bengali poetry, but I 
can well believe Mr. Andrew’s description of 
its power to sway the mind of the Hindu 
feasant. 


I do not claim that I interpret rightly the mys- 
ticism of those wonderful poems or that I under- 
stand all their subtleties. I can only writo of the 
message which they bring to me of hidden things, 
of “ the truths which wake to perish never.” I 
find here a joyful acceptance of life and death, a 
gl ‘dness in nature, a humble service to man, .t 
socking after God and a surrender to Him. Hit, 
song is a note in the Uimersal harmony. “The 
light of Thy music, (my master) illumines the 
world." In that music his heart longs to join, 
and because the living touch of God is upon nil 
his limbs, « I shall ever try," he says, “to keep all 
untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that 
Thou art that truth which has kindled the light 
of reason in my mind” And so ho asks (hko 
Mary at Bethany) that he may * it for n whilo 
in seeming forgetfulness of his tasks by the 
fide of Ids Mister, and whilst the bees nro 
pljing their minstrelsy n t the court of the 
flowering grove," may “ sit quiet face to face with 
Thee, and sing dedication of life in this silent and 
over flowing leisure” At the feet of the Master 
he learns simplicity, and beyond all else he 


' *«»•'»*** ft on. the Renetti ■ 
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lennnt service. “Mother, it is no gain; Thy 
bondage of finery, if it keep one shut oITfrom the 
healthful dust of the earth, if it rob one of the 
right of entrance to the great fair of common 
human life,” This is the theme of several of the 
following poems, some of the most beautiful in the 
book. “ Ilero is Thy footstool and there rest Thy 
feet where live the pocaest, and lowliest and lost.” 
Gcal is not to be worship]**] in the lonely d.uk 
corner of a temple with doors all shut. “ He is 
where the tiller is tilling tho liard ground and 
where the (uth-maker is breaking stones — and 
where the road-mender, whom we learned to lose 
in Michael Fnirless pages, is mending tho roads. 
“ lie is with them in sun and in shower, and His 
garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like Him como down on the dusty 
soil ! What harm is there if Thy clothes become 
tattered and stained ? Meet Ilim and stand by 
Him in toil and in sweat of Thy brow ” We seem 
to hear a well known voice, “ Take my yoko upon 
thee, and learn of me.” For the task is not accep- 
ted all at once The lesson is learned only by 
pitient discipline, by eager waiting, by painful prac- 
tice. “ Day by day Thou art making me woi thy of 
Thy full acceptance by refusing mo e\er and anon, 
saving me from perils of weak, uncertain desire.” 
Sometimes when the face of tho master ls hidden 
and aspiration seems vain, tho “ heart wanders 
wailing with the restless wind,” But it is not 
ever thus. The restlessness is a mood which passes. 

“ If Thou speakest not I will fill my heart with 
Thy silence and endure it. Knowing that tho 
morning will surely como the darkness will innisb 
and Thy voice pour down in golden streams break- 
ing through the sky.” Tho natural mui, the 
lower self, cannot accept this silence, this sur- 
render. St. Augustine in his “Confessions” (VII 7) 
lias described tho battlefield of the dual personali- 
ty. The will is still weak to resist temptation. ' 

“ 0iro n ‘° a chastity,” he prays, “ but not jet.” 

So tho poet cries in the Btruggle for the true free- 
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don, !tom Urn obstinate trammel, «f ** =-“ Th ' 

shroud that covers mo is a shroud o m 

death, ! Into it, ret bug it in love. «, debts 
am Urge, my Mure, . greet, my shame secret end 
heavy ; yet when I come to ask for my S «* > 
tpinku in fcorlest my prayer bo granted. Who 

does not know how true to human mst.net IS 

this leer to make the complete surrender of the 
self to the rail of the highest 1 It was never put 
moro poignantly than by Francis Thompson in 
The Ilmiul of Heaven.” 

I pleaded, outlaw wise, 

ISy nia ny a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 

(« For tlio ’ I knew II» love who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naugl.t 
berido.) 

Hut if ono little casement parted wide, 

'flic gust of His approach would clash it 
to..” 

“ Halts by mo that foot-lull. 

Is my gloom after all 

Shade of His haml stretched out caresing- 

ly« 

Ah fondest, blindest, weakest, 

1 am llo whom thou soekest. 

Thou d invest love from thee, who dravest 


But the rebellion is crushed at last, even ” as 

the .term .till rack, it. end in peace when it 
.trike, againvt peace,” and the ery of 1» »u - 
.. I want Then, only Thee.” A. the I™vhed land 
long, for the cooling rain, *> hi. hrart tlnrat. for 
(JodV grace, and though the rain may. come u 
.term, dark with death, and lashed by lightning, 
vet even that will be better for the arid heart than 
the keen ond cruel heat. For ho ha, learned now 
to look tor the coming of the Heater not only m 
tlm fragrant days of .unny April but in the 
„i„j. gloom of July Nights. "I" sorrow 
» fter sorrow it i. Hi. step that press upon my 


heart, and it is the golden touch of Hi. feet that, 
make, m, joy to shine." He has learned what,, 

the supreme gift that uillhcal ami save. Tin, 
sanctity of sonow it the themo of a M'lou in 
the memoir of W.Slia,p(ifio,i.iMac]eoil,)byhis ivifo. 

« The other night I fell asleep on my sofa, 
dreamed that a beautiful tpilitwafi standing bo- 
side me. He raid ‘ My biotlier, I have co.no to 
give you the supremo gift that will heal and save 
you.’ I answered engcily ‘Give it me— wliat is it* 
And the fair raaiant spirit smiled with beautiful 
solemn eye,, ond blew a b.rath into the tangled 
garden of my heart, and when I looked there I 
saw the tall white flower of feotrow growing in the 
sunlight." It was Leslie Stephen who onco said, 

“ Grief is of all things not to bo wasted.” 

But this is not the highest lesson. Ho must 
learn that the supreme thing of all is not a gift 
but a giving. As he goes begging from door to 
door in the village path tho King of all kings 
appears to him in his golden chariot. “Tho 
chariot stopped wheie I stood. Thy glanco fell 
on mo and Thou contest down with a smile. I 
felt that tho luck of my life had come at last. 
Then of a sudden Thou didst hold out Thy right 
liand and say 4 what hast thou to give to me?’ 
Ah, what a kingly jest was it to open Thy palm 
to a beggar to beg ! ” And so there comes after a 
time thB joy into his lifo that God lias asked for 
his service. “The memory that I could givo 
water to Thee to allay Thy thirst will cling to my 
heart and enfold it in sweetness.” And he says 
in another song, “ In my -life Thy will is ever 
taking shape.” God is self-limited by His love 
for His creature. God condescends to fulfil His 
strong purpose by the help of man’s weakness. 
“ In me is Thy own defeat of self.” This is why 
the .world is so bright to him. God’s joy in 
the world is his joy, God’s song is his song, God’s 
sun-beam comes to this eartli and stands at tho 
poet’s door, and carries back to God a cloudy mist 
made of his tears 'and sighs and songs, which God 
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iii fond delight w raps about him as a in.uitle. In 
the 70th song oxen the English prose x vision is 
extraordinarily expletive of the restless rapid 
music of the woild, as the pout cries to God : — 

“ Is it beyond Thee to be glul xxith the gluli cn> 
of this rhythm.” Vlut is tho moaning of this 
d ineo of God } Again how is the web of Maya 
woven in evanescent hues of gold and siher? 
What fuither aspect is them in the poet’s philo- 
sophy ? 1 repeat that I am a stranger, a guest 

only at the feast. I do not know my xvay 
through the intucacies of the poet’s mind. I 
know only that the world is tiansfigured to me 
os to him by God’s indwelling, and I am content 
to lot tho message of these songs speak to me only 
of that. Nay, who shall tell tho poet’s soul, but 
God Himself ? “ There were none in tho woild,” 
ho 6ayt> “who ever saw her face to face, and she 
remained in her loneliness waiting foi Thy recog- 
nition.’’* If I have trespassed too f.u upon her 
loneliness, I ask for pardon, and I know that it 
will bo granted me. I cannot quoto at length 
the exquisite parable of the 04th song, but it tells 
mo that tho poet will lcjoico that his Limp should 
do service where and how it may. And to some 
his lamp will bring light and protection even in 
tho dark valley of death, because ho has loved 
life, bo will love death, For death is tho last 
fulfilment of life, death is the great revealer 
of values, t Till 1 know tho poet more clo-cly, 
I will not tike him ns my guide beyond 
death, for I faAVne that i have n guide who 
Butliccs me. lint 1 watch him and wish him god- 
speed «s he sets out on his List journey with 
empty hand nnd expectant heart, with tho wed- 

• C.f. Franci* Thompson “ A Fallen Yew.” 
u Tho hold that tails not when the town is got. 

The heart’s heart whose immured plot 
Hath Keys Yourself keep not 1 " 

*- Ha keys are at the cincture hung of God, 

Us gates are trepidant to Ills nod, 

Hj Him its floors are trod * 
t “ Memoir ot William Sharp" 

“ Loto Is raoro great than we can conceive, anil Death 
isthe keeper el unknown redemption 1 *.’ 


ding gill iiul on his head, with no icar for the 
dingers that nro on the way. , 

Mysticism is a wonl which h.u> been used in 
many senses nnd which hits sufletvd from m my 
definitions. 1 )r. Inge, who w i ites from long study 
of Western mystics, quotes the following : “ Mys- 
ticism is tint attitude of mind which divines and 
moves toward the spiritual in the common things 
of life.” And again, “Mysticism is that type of 
leligion which puts the emphasis on immediate 
awareness of relation with God, on direct and iro- 
medLitc con-piousness of the Divine Presence. 
And he himself says “ Mysticism is religion new- 
given.” Judged by these tests wo may call 
Rabindranath Tagore a true mystic. He pursues 
his quest not in the renunciation of this world, not 
iti the surrender, of tho common things of lifer 
but in their transfiguration by the indwelling of 
the Divine. His Mysticism hho that of m iuy of 
the gieat mystic* of the West Is intensely practi- 
cal and intensely joyful. I think that he would 
find common ground in Dr. Inge’s words “ soul 
contemplates nature, and in contcmpli ting creates. 
Tho imago of the Universal soul (a Christian 
would say of the spi i it that breathed upon the 
waters) floats over all natm e and is reflected in it. 
W. 15. Yeats in liis preface goes to S. Francis 
and William ULvko for a like voice. That preface 
dwells upon two aspects of tho poems, to which I 
have not attempted to do justice. One is the ins- 
tinct for natural beauty. Watch with him the 
approach of Evening as she comes “over the love- 
ly meadows deserted by herds. .. .cany ing cool 
draughts of peace in her golden pitcher from tho 
Western ocean of rest.” We have drunk such ft 
cup of peace na wo have watched many an Indian 
sun set over the quiet fields, whilst Good nnd tree 
nnd hill hue sung their vcepeis nnd told of Inin’s 
mortality. 

Second is the sympathy for childhood, which is 
most delightfully expressed i„ the G2nd song. In 
this again he has affinity with Francis Thompson 
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INDIA’S MlOOWiSS TO 


L GOtiT) CUlMir'-NOV. 


Who took the cliildien on II 


tliem - . . Yp-vts ami tlio delicate 

The cnvcefnl preface of i . , t 

, ■ ‘fWillii.ni Rotan-ticn Hp 

2^" 


,HD1« PROGRESS TO R GOLD CORREOCT. 

CY THE HON’DIiE M. DE. P. WEBB, • 


--7=t^=St 
sST-i.-— zrzzz 

. ttrenuth to carry out these 

1 authority under us, J „ r> , rftC t 

November, 1858, 


,E have seen tat goU "."“J U ll ““ 

‘ tanttanny, -*« nil talcums c.™- 

, tta uno 60“ “ tter Ch “'' f?' 

t“rinon«».y nt.tunf, ta .W-tuta™ 

„ Q | t \ for her principal currency 
, ™“ 1 tat Otar great nation, havu 

7 T* 1 b mtitatory to know that ta people, 
otTmlin have already -»>• 

- in a* direction. A. »m. »*W“” ^ 
Eurooo.n.l America appear *» •>“>* ““ ” ' 

it b ncve.-iry to produce eridcnco ol lade, 
^ontndmnc intake of gold co.u. •» cor- 




11,0 last Official Repo' 1 " i ‘ U * Ub ' 

joct it ta Itcl».t on the Option, ol I ta 1 Paper 
Cuueucy Departniont in I»Rn *'™S «“ >“ r 

1.111-12 on t'.» 21st Docc " ,Ur 1912 by th ° 

Co, lipti ollcr-Oenc.nl and llea.l Co,nn,i..,onor of 
Paper Cuiiency, Calcutta. II, at Report nta. 
tat ta total not imports of sove.cgns * I»du 
in ta twelve months end.ng 31.t Man.li 1111- 
waa £18,233,000 (eighteen millions, two hundred 
and thirty-three thousand pounds). Of that sum 
£0 311.000 was added to the balances of gold In 
U, o' Government Treasuries, so that £8,880,000 
was “ absorbed” by the public, to uso the oapres- 
sion employed by the Paper Currency Depart 
mcr ,t What tins “absorption" really means 
can bo gather cd from ta following extinct, f.om , 
the Official Report 

“ Gold appears to have been used to 
some extent in financing tiro lice trade ill Ran- 
goon, ltassein, Akyab and Ucnzada." 

South India. “ The whole (02 lakhs) of ta 
sovereign is reported by tho Rank of Madras io 
lsvvo been issued to their branches at Aleppy and 
Cochin— Gold has passed irceiy into circulation 
in Travancore anti its volume is increasing. 

United Provinces. “ Tlieio was a considerable 
increase in the gross receipts and issues of sove- 
teigns timing the yeai and much of the gol.l coin 
issued came back into the Treasuries. In some 
districts sovereigns were received with revenue 
collections proving the uso of gold as currency by 
tho agricultural population.” 

Bombay. “ Tho circulation of sovereigns is 
steadily increasing. The coin is becoming more 
familiar to tho people and is being used for the 
purpose of crops at up-country places to a larger 
extent tliin'liefore.— Apparently gold is replacing 
rupees in connection with trade remittances.” 

Ambala. “ The use of gold among all classes 
may now be considered general.” t 

Guzrunicala. “ There has been a very maiked 
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SOIEKCK AND BUDDIIISM. 


whole civiltewl wmW. Homo writers "> >"™r° 

„„,1 elsewhere seem to think tl»tt the uorl.l »"S“ 
to combine to prevent InJU receiving poyment '» 
gold [or the gooil, .lid. ioreign notion, tam 
bought (rom lier. A more preposterous mgff*- 
tionhae never been nuulo in moilem tunc. An,- 
trio, Jfipsn, Bin.il, Italy, Argentina, France, 
llussi.r, the United States, nn.I all the ether 
countries in tho world ore to bo alloivo.l to take 
and keep whatever gold they piece. (In.ler.l, m 
ten years they have already Uhl hands on, nn, 
retained, over £375,000,000 in goUi) Hut .1 
poor India ask. to he paid in geld tho sums that 
are justly doe to her a, tho result ol her tad. 
with Ioreign countries, then heaven and earth 
must ho moved to stem the '• danger. No, a h™ 

to nay, there!, no danger at all, beyond tha. 

perhaps involved in some ol the great Hanks in 

Europe not being able to increase their regular 

dividends so mpi, Ilyas they might do, it I""* 
were prevented Ire,,, imllorting wliatevan- gold she 

r '7n& must take no notice of the erica raised 
egoinst her by interested or ill informed people .n 
Europe and Amelins. India must march , toad, ly 
forward to a gold currency with open Mint, 

for til. frvo coinage of gold oaartly tho same as 
tho monetary system of Great Britain and ol all 
tlio other principal nations in the world. 

For everyday □» among reople ol moderate 
means sovereigns are much more convenient to 
handle than rupees. Vain, for value they are 
lea, bulky and not nearly so heavy. For trade 
purpose,, sovereigns are more economical than 
rupees, because the cost of transmission by rail 
or through the Government treasuries rs less 

And there are plenty of sovereigns available. AH 

good hanks will give their customer, sovereign, 
ifroquired ; whilst tho Government Treasuries 
(in the paper Currency Department) hold near y 
£20,000,000 in sea ereigns at the d„l»s.al ol the 
public, if required. 


Another point is this l^As soon as the peoples 
of India are everywhere lining sovereigns roc -y 
as runoncy, ns tho peoples of Great Hritain do,, 
and so long a, a good stock of sovereigns m 
available in India in tho Paper Currency Reserve 
„„ at present, Piers mill be »» ueressi ty to mmnlam 
London or either, tho potent eoaltfol and 
dnngerons add StUendarel U**™ of over 

£°0 000000. Tlie retain of tins money to India, 
an'd ’its employment in India, for tho boned of 
India, will bo a great advantage which we should 
all strive to secure. 


SCIENCE AND BUDDHISM. 

BY THE ANAQARlKA DHARMAPALA. 


Ills is tho title of a now publication issued 
from the well-known publishing house of 
MacMilhn ami Co., of Calcutta, Bombay 
and London. Tho author is a German scientific 
and philosophic thinker ami a traveller who lias 
peen much of Buddhist countries, whoso first 
work translated from German into English by tho 
Scotch Buddhist Bhikkhu Silacara of Rangoon, 
under tho title of “ Buddhist Essays ” also pub- 
lished by MacMillan and Co., brought Dr. 
Taul Dahlke into promincnco among the English- 
knowing students of Buddhism. “Buddhist 
-Essays ” treated of tho popular teachings of the 
Buddha, received a general cordial welcome 
from the ordinary student of philosophic Bud- 
dhism. It was very useful inasmuch as it treated 
Buddhism from the standpoint of tho native 
Buddhist. Sinco tho time of Spence Hardy, whose 
effort was to destroy Buddhism, there had been 
many European writers on the Doctrine of Bud- 
dha; but they were sectarian exponents, whose 
desire was to please first the Christian patrons, 
whose contributions and donations kept tlieirwork 
of proselytising in operation. We h.u^ the Chris- 
tian Bishop Coplestone who learnt a little of Pali 
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enough to umlei&tiim) the language, whoso one 
aim was to destroy the faith so opjiosed to his 
cherished collections of “ God,” “ Soul,” und a 
“Vicarious Saviour.” We had philologists who 
attempted to interpret Buddhism and failed. 
Barthofemy St. Hiihro appreciated tho stupen- 
dous self-abnegation of the Prince Siddliartlia 
hut failed to compieliend the teachings of the 
Buddha. Missionary woikers in Japan, China, 
Slam, Burma and Ceylon whose aim is to destroy 
Buddhism could not he expected to interpret it 
correctly. Dr. Rhys Davids’ “ Manual of Bud- 
dhism ” published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1879, although it has gone 
through many editions, yet does not give a correct 
idea of the Buddha thought. Tho doctnno of 
Karma has been incorrectly explained therein. 
Tho lato Charles Ilenry Warren of Cambridge, 
U. S. A., in his admirable work, “ Buddhism in 
Translations,” was the first to present a compre- 
hensive work on Buddha thought by translating 
portions from various Buddhist texts. But lie 
did not make ft serious effort to interpret Bud- 
dhism. In tho wonderful epic, “tho Light of 
Asia ” Sir Edwin Arnold gave an admirable and 
appreciative description of the teachings of the 
Buddha which has helped hundreds and thousands 
to get some faint idea of the sublime philosophy 
of tho Tnthagata. In India we have a vast field 
and yet how few make the effort to grasp the 
analytical rationalism of the great Aryan Teachei ! 
Having lost their political independence, the great 
Indim people, for nearly eight centuries, Imo 
continued to remain, like the dying traveller in a 
waterless desert, helpless physically and intellec- 
tually. In China the Bhikkhus are contented 
with tlieir social cm ironments. They see that 
Buddhism exists in Japan, Mongol! i, Tibet, Cam- 
Ixvli i, Siam and Burma, and they see that tho us - 
an Is of white missionaries and adventurous com- 
mercial ( roe-boo ters ore working hard, the former 
trying to preach a God, and the latter trying to 


dciunialiso them by giving opium and alcohol and 
taking a leading pait in their Sociological deterio- 
ration. Since 1850, what diabolical methods have 
those Christian nations not adopted to degenei-ate 
tho Chinese people ! Misrepresentation, calumny, 
slander, are the weipnns the white adventurers 
adopt whenever they get themselves ingratiated 
in Buddhist countries to rob the people of their 
inheritance. They have succeeded in Chinn, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Ceylon and only in 
Japan have they failed. At a timo w hen thous- 
ands of European ecclesiastics and laymen from 
European countries are making stupendous efforts 
to destroy the very existence of Buddhist nations 
by their diabolisms, it is a relief, and we welcome 
it as a soothing halm, this translation of “ Bud- 
dhism and Science," .and wo thank Dr. Dahlke for 
the fearless .and uncompromising attitude lie takes 
in making this efi'ort to convoy to the West a 
scientific and comprehensive view of what he calls 
the “ Buddha Thought.” It is ft stujicndous 
achievement beyond the provinco of tho philologi- 
cal scholar and tire metaphysician. To give an idea 
of the kind of grasp which Dr. Dihike has of tho 
“ Buddha Thought ” the following passages nro 
quoted from various chapters, commencing with 
the Introduction. In all, tho book contains 11 
clwpters — 

1 . Wlmt is a Woi Id Theory and Is it neces- 

sary ? 

2. Faith and .a Woi hi Theory. 

Science nn.l a World Theory. 

4 . An I ntrod uction to the Thouglit-Woi Id of 

tho Buddha Gotama. 

5. The Doctrine of tho Buddha. 

G. Buddhism .as a working Hypothesis. 

7. Buddhism and the Problem of I’lijsies. 

8. Buddhism ami the Problem of Physiology. 

9. Buddhism and the Problem of Biology. 

10. Buddhism and the Cosmological Problem. 

11. Buddhism am] the Problem of Thought. 

Conclusion. 
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The iQcoUl poeetty of ^h^Uul «pe- 

,.lo ,rpr....o« io.lho loJ>r * ■<*“ 

fleAOOr P.,.r,lh.»A< r .«'"Y """ s bope A thi. boot 
ofmounotenoi!"™' {"" 'A „p.ilib.m«. ft*- 

H.t, ou«< brook iota 

jneotlj it the •Ughteit P hat are j n thi» *Ute 

Three ^fiPitions th «> . bins occupy bim. The 
•«« thmki"K »»"•*" v'^lftowtioo “How wn.t 

<_&« - im« U’ ena ,r \l 


Tho esseneo o| alt SJImm SjSni^motiw. To 
ness. F.rcry art of access fC ; 9e l cognition, cotnpre- 


Titian “ WhW ■»"» * » ae „ tl0n - To wh« 

r mP v- Tin* ^wh.C V< “ bow," tH. - to "hi.ena, 

h* T ® 1 ...... „# contention M> *'* 1 


Thu-wiwt, -ii nraUHife. 

, h ,...,.fb..»bi-u z* „ th. t 

It l* the neg»l>’f U,V ®*. h 4a *„«wcr to the»a 
Wither faith nor «««£ ^V.ok.nK »*»• **“ “l! 
f/ncotion* a* f*o •*”*”, , -how that a aolution of 
pont.te U»V of tl>U book ^ * uh £ d |n lh „ lJudJh* thought 
thoae three «|Or*tion« • a M t«iffht. that until now it 
h„< In. form Tr.l..J 

h*a achieaed f>0 pr»cuc i pU „ e know not 

.IMl, ta IrtMli™ *3^ "... thi. 
how l„ tM0«l*Ui into «‘*" r • Nu( „ Mt tj „„ke of » 
tmiliM of thought. ■ ,j bIe ,^a 0 ^«« and jet «» 
Nirraoa - the epitome mlkB 0 j , hirm» that 

h«*rer>. \Yo know "0‘ h ^ „„ M(VC a to eiutenee end 
from beRienlOB*'”"*" ' * tr „,, t 0 f ,11 learht'K*. «"• 
jrt i« no aoul. And 1 .o the tr bj „atar»l 

comprehended bj phj* nrfK |, n f our time. 

ieienee, U tort to iioddhum h,« 

* - • - of ^ u ' 

"SE-Trcs* 

u»d«r.tnod.-l»<r‘»‘*« ,Mm * ., 

“Wlut i* * " orl>l Tlioon 


r ^.."^ l .r’S-rX‘ ee G .i.-. — 

Tboesecnce ot Atbte by 

“T«~ d»rt« “iho IMJI- o^”'” 

Dthlt. write “In one o[ tho IJutltUtAWt mort f. 
eh into there ore.tre the l*n«, »>'« *»E|» «»■« 
_l,a think, it «atr Tlti., in low wonl., it wltot 
the Uti'l'iltt tiiil. lie thought out to tm owl, tote 
thonght — the thought ot trenWeney I w.l not 
ml, hi. ttwiiing th« gttinilr't or tfc. *>op« to 
.,1 wuet Ontn.1. liltoort'O to IlcmUttn,. 
t,-«rl.in S of tlio All iireomittR i . loop, >*“»*''• " 
vvitow towltini! of tlio All-ono in Ilrahm.n; 
to, tho toitchinj! of tho lt.nhlhn it more then this 
_ it „ arioiti. Through thi. it obtain, thnt rnilly 
rentpoUing riinnwtx’r .noli it. I. l—w"! 'V 
tmlity niono. For there i. only ono ll.u.R tl,.. 
|. romt.llinft truth ; (mil there i. ono tinng th.t 
i» trno-nctnilily 


(n tho 
l)r, DhUJko nrit^ 

Now it if ?'* u ’*.‘. ! 


» tho 


from «f»r h»» •ernteJ tho imj'ort of 
thnllodlh* ,nd T hi* teidiinp. mu»t feel llhit hero ho hi* 
K w.th .orret.tinp whnlly nni.p.r. On, c» ? pl.eo on 


i not pet - 

,,«.tn , 1„, bat IttUo twtter 

meoninp »nd . tl (u ji iW -ki to the mill »»d 

IhAnodonfery Ih.tdr.C.t'' ><<loRwh ^ tt ,„ onB 

Uio empty one. " 1 J t „ riy .l.pntiy *• , men to 
Cte ■< in th* other. ..onifirenee of life. H it lhi» 
trek not tho mr*nin*i»d.'l?"‘ D< - 

U not »H |)(k V.ere I not bore. »>«J 

Thil I her* « * * h tb | »„ T brevb hire 

am here. i'» u *’ s . .v r )h~t I iin here, but 

i‘‘; r.»,“r ta"",;.teoe. I. the •« l-I"—' 


•mrethinp wholly uni‘|ue. »r.. c — — 1“ , 

,t only ill tho rrlipion* of tho world but *1.0 


i «nd imentillo iy.tema, ind upon 
the* other llu'l^hUm will Uhnjte pl«|o ®; Jf'lt-ta*. 


VV~W.’ i”’ H : re h" found SoTrere, “.‘fi! 
!.,rwl ridllr that the chorua otitaido thcee mocVInply 
' nV ltVo lr> «om* oracle of I>l,»hi it ono ind tho 
aaiMt Hme rrreilinR tnd ronrenllng. 

n H ,l . IMrm Ulh* l,nthl«a of nriwtitt* *nd It- Ian- 
cuacoilao-the r»l.-ia regard, content Of irtuility, 

takre , leading pl»«r imon R Un K n. ro- 


ll! ti»a» 


Copter " Frill. '»n.l » Wo.U Tte.wy " 
„,ol '• ISnlhei-... in H* n"ht.-t tare., tint «f 
V."t ...to, en.liwtn.ir. ta w>t*l *“ 

meren Inf nt if J-- r'"'? 

nrsratiac ternw. Dnt tlw f »mwf w t.— 

•• thU, not thi.," «f tlm Uirti»*l**K i< * 
tMtion too. *ml »o * Umiwtion." 


Itutiw M>udt*vlnnt«ar" 1 *M U * hr f? 

oHlMnirl"* t<y ,hr tluMhn-THminht - ... Thf liuihtha 
f ZJx.7 rf birth* Without beginning, without end i« 
Ihia S»mair». A brpinning of *ocomp**«yl by 

nearirnre who. fettered hy tho tturat for life, p*M On 
ever nr^r birth*, aerily i« not to bo prrreive.1. 

Wo liave i|ti<ite<! enough to show of the kind 
of intcUratoal jaHmbnri tint i*> in storo for tho 
render of l>r. X>diiko « * Sdencn ami lliuMhi-m.” 
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HEART THOMAS COLE8RQOKE. 

»v 

MU. HUUMIKlO CUUMDV.lt DI'.Y. U A , 0. !» 

lkirnjMau iaao well known for liN <t*-**|» 
ifc nml mviirnto liiowlnlg" of Himkiit, now 
' Ii is iloi»« m> mill h to in iLo Hindu low in- 
telligible to foreigner*: n«li«‘, ton, rnnitiniiiN mi 
mm Ii riS'jxvt or ftijojH no nmrli plain for In* 
in-uufoV\ ItlxMitn in tlj<' field «t IUihIh k-wnlni! »* 
tli'i illustrious subject of this abort memoir. Cole- 
brouki'V is n name to rotijuro with, mol oieryone 
who ha.s tlm w i tfaiw of In. In at ln-.irt, should 
devote, ixt bust, wniKi |Hirt*mn of Ins lime to tlm 
htinly of |iis work* ’lint oim who Ins micIi n 
brill! mt record to show of glut mu* literary 
triumph* mol who, though dead long ago, in still 
regirded with revnrcnro duo to such no eminently 
mi|iorinr soul, richly iWrws to Invo tho story 
of his life total over mol mer nyiin, aloes not ml 
mitof any dispute or doubt. In fart. th« more that 
is recorded of Mich an important [leiwoiiality the 
lietter it is for the pool of tho cniliwsl world To 
scholar* in generd, mid to Hindu buyers in jrvrti- 
cular, Cnlchroohe’s mine mast always remain 
dmr; and Indian sages and savants who are 
deeply read in Hindu lore, really wonder at the 
many very important discoveries which a foreigner 
from tho Fnr West 1ms made in tho tnino of theii 
own intellectual treasures. 

Henry Thomas Colelirooko was Imm in ‘ famous 
London Town* on tho lf*tli of June, 17G5. His 
grandfather, .lames Colelirooko, was tho proprie- 
tor of a flourishing hanking firm till his death, 
which took placo in 1752. Not long after, Cole- 
brooke’s f ither, Sir Ocorge Colebrooke, succeeded 
to the management of tho firm, lint tho trading 
concern did not engross his attention ; lie mixed 
in polities and obtained a seat in Parliament. He 
uKo did Mime aery valuable services to tho East 
Indi i Company, for which ho was appointed its 


I'lniii man in 17l>t* Thi« niij*"tfs«it *dhr»* b<* b* 
fni n brm of four yean., during nhiih he did 
n good turn to Wan vn Hastings, who after* 
ward* roM- wi vny high. CubdirookeV mother 
«.i* n n-liiat Labia' 1 uly, nbo jsism-sm*! td<-nt> of ft 
high nnleriunlfl|MM!bj.|ay»sJ mnaMmbV pH •cue' 
a.f tuiii 1 ! rmt ajuiUi omnium in h>r w*. JjLc Fir 
William .lull.-. Cob binoL o on ist hN sfixrtig low of 
Hiding more to l.isinothei than to fit* father. 

Voting Henry «»». inner nt nny* mIio»> 1. H** 
waa I'dumUri at home by n tutor, and when only 
fifteen je.im of oge, lira had attained n fair inn*- 
lery mer the rlawinl lafigii igee, n gi«-nt cninm-and 
of Frcm-li, nml miiii* knowledge of (Jciin.in. At 
tills nge, too, he had lild the foundation of pro- 
fiiiind ninthematieal tittaimnenta (ii which ho 
afterward* so highly di-tingoii-hed hbiiMlf. Fir 
(bs.rgt'V fanner connect inn with the Ea»t Indi i 
Coiu(nny enaldivl him to procure tlm «pjKiinlrneiit 
of his two youngest mn» m ‘writer*' »'• the 
llengnl esf.ahlishmr nt James Elw.ml, who after* 
ward* Micrepilel to the Harotietry, prwded Id* 
yoiing»T brother to Indit by some years, and ws* 
woaiii after bin nrrisnl ajipoiiitod .to an oflico of 
confidence by Wnrrvn Hastings. Henry, the 
yuuiigevt, followed his Imitlierin 1782. Hmrrived 
at Madras in April, 1783, and, afterwards came 
to C.dcutLa, where lie put up with his brother, 
Edward. lb* remained unemployed in C driitta for 
nearly a year, after which lie was given ft small 
situation in the Hoard of Accounts, whicli pave 
him only a scanty emolument, and which he held 
until he was appointed Assistant Collector of 
lie venue in Tirhoot,* in 1780, where he pur- 
sued! his studies in Eistern Science and Litera- 
ture, with such excellent result. 

From Tirhoot, Mr. Colehrooke was transferred 
to an office of the same grade in Purneah. Tliis 

•Mllhila, of which Tirhoot (TimlKuitl of the 
Sanskrit writer*) form* a principal part, t* and hai long 
bean a famous scat of Rtniknl learning. Enn Natad- 
wip itaelf haa to bide it* diminished head before it. 
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H.talcv, retook r L,c» in Arril >»; . « 

alike solicitation of the Collector ot the 

l.tter pl-.ee, »l,oeee a, «io»e Tor the 

ol oMwhiM iei»'t»'l»" l° r official abilities was 
now well-known. While in rnrneah, Mr. Cole- 
brooko invebtigntol the re-wces of that pet 
the country, and wrote his RmarU on U* ««• 

L,*» Jl Comma"* 0 / &»jal* ™ « luch “ d ; 

“mlL trade between Greet Britan and 
India, thereby becoming nhnoxione to moot of the 
Directors of the Eaat India Company. 

From rnrneah Mr. Colobrook. .was sentto 
Nnttore, where he ..rived in the m.ddle of An 
1 J 93 lie was charged with tl.e colloct.on of the 
revenne. of the villages .lependenton th.e stntmn. 
The jmlicial authority, Urn ** * ° 

z.r:.o“r^„ «w— - »» 

W.il. Mr. Colobiooho was at Katto.e, «h< . repn' '* 

Of lotto,, sudered a gr»t lose .nt ^ 

Willum Jones, which took place 

June 1704. In a letter to In, lathe. Mr. Colo- 

look. thus alluded to the. melancholy event. 

B.ac. 1 »"■««“ ”s,r Jo” « • 

parable loss in the death o f or hi, amiable 

iudg.,«*co U »titi.t»Ml h#Te ^ lort w;t h 

quilitiee in pnval. JJJl .. . I,t.r«r 

JSefrele ..It moot” loog before 

• f ■” S coco. .1 l»e.*>“', 11 "" 


‘‘“'he death of Jones caat npon Caleb™*. 

, . . ver y difficult one, no doubt, 

the task, J e Kge , t of Uinda Law, 

HZ the condemnation of lh» 

, gir william had taken in hand, but 

lulu had Ieftnahni^^^__^_^i1]1_^_^!rm5l-- 


Thi. book tJoUfurtSS*^ “■ “• 

brooko remaio^ klreo^.^^ r , niernor Q ( Siogipore, 


' >0 1Xo‘S l . n olorf.s”"" li “” ti”" rn ". r 7' 


tian of Pandit J.gannath Tarkap iiieh-W. 
rank Bhangarwirn* or tl.o sea of tl.e so u loll 
of Legal Disputes. The svoik is, like the lloman 
Digest, a rich repository of terta on Hindu Law 
and is, therefore, not so useful to the lie, .cl. as to 
thollur. Arcoiilingly, it Isas boon not unhappily 
cliaractci-e.l as ‘the best law-book for Counsel 
and tho worst for a juilgo. 

1,17..* , n whatever degree ” say* Sir Thomas Strange, 

•> J^ga-matha's Digest may Lave fallen m '“£,"31°^ £ 
a book to bo unod with advantage i • . 

miecialW to tlie Southwards, it remains ft mine 01 jnr 
dical leaning, throwing light upon every 'luchtio.i on 
wnicb it treats, whatever attention it may require 
trading it.’’t 

Mr. William Motley, also, testifies to tlio worth 
nnd importance of Jag-mnatb’s wotk. llo stys : 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion ol the 
Vivada Bhangarnava, pronounced by its learned transla* 
wind others there is no doubt but that it contains an 
immense m!s ’of most valuable information, more spe- 
danroo tTe kw Zf contracts, and will bo found enn- 
nentW useful by those who will tako tho trouble of 

tafim.ns with th. .alba.'. al,l. and 

method <of arrangement. 

At any late, tho book gives almost nil tho im- 
portant texts of almost alt the ancient and modern 
works, with comments or expositions so nume- 
rous, curious and inteicsting that no work in 
existence can impart half the information or 
knowledge winch Jagnnn.ith’s Digest does. The 
value of tho work is, also, considerably enhanced 
by the fact that though professedly written for 
Bengal, it would bo found to contnin doctrines 
and principles which are in vogue in tho other 
schools. Had the case been otherwise. Sir Tho- 
mas Strange, whose treatise on Hindu Law is 
chiefly intended for tlie Southern schools of India, 
would not have cited as authorities Jagnnnath 
and other authors of Bengal in almost every page 
of his work; and Sir William MacNaghten, too, 
would not have based his chapter on Conti.ict, 


lire haw "° U,ll i*'" l ”lltlro.o s “ Si. Than... 

g'SCnl Lit- Cf l /.an, »“ 

1873, p. 10- , .. 

i See Colcbrooke s Life, pp. 71. *- 


* Curiously enough that while the original of Hal* 
bed’a Gentoo Code was called ViTada Bhvngarnava actn, 
Jagannath’a Digest which was later in point of time and 
wm intended to supersede that work, was simply called 
V, tail* Bhangarnava. Justice and propriety require 
that they Bhould have exchanged their names. 

■ t See Elements of Hindu Law, Vol. l,pp. XV1I»X1X 
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which is foi all tho R'li«ol», upon JiifjHiiii.iU/a 
Digest.* Only n few month* iiftoi Mr. Cole* 
litooku li.ul tikt-ii cli.irgo of the tr.uthl.it ion of 
J<igiinn.it1iV Dion ii men Ul wink lie wiw*tr>iiisfi'iiiil 
to Miizaporuns J mlgu-M ngistnilo. This opi«i- 
tuno triu ihfer w«m u*ry gratifying to !*»»« «" it 
g.ivu him bettor oppmtiuiith** of laving tcnniito 
to tlio literary treasures awl Kivnnt* of tlio holy 
city of Bonnies which w.lk not far from his hi.nl • 
quarters, Oolebiooko entered t)]K>n liis task with 
great zest and zeal. Tho tianMation wn* com- 
pleted in two big volumes, of which tlio fiiwt wn* 
ready in 17117, and the second in tlio year follow- 
ing. It was the fruit of two yearn of incessant 
application, and it took two years moio to piaco 
them before tlio public in printed form 


•Tlio learned author of tho “Vyavastha Oarpana" thus 
accounts for tho unpopularity of Jagannath'a monumen- 
tal work. ](o nays: — “This Digest treats m full of tho 
topics of Contracts and lohontaoco as required , by t> lr 
William Jones. Tho author of tho work was cno of tlio 
greatest Pandits and also ono of tho most ingenious 
logicians of tho ago. Instead of reconciling contradic- 
tions or making anomalies consistent, ho has m many 
instances attempted to display his proficiency in logic 
and pioiuptitudc in subtle ingenuity, and has thus rend- 
ered tho work an unsafe guide for a reader not already 
well versed in I,ow. Such a reader will often find in it 
several discordant doctrines on ono and the same point, 
and will bo at a loss to know which to follow ; and if bo 
follow whatever doctrine ho finds at tho first sight, with- 
out knowing what doctrine is recorded on tho same 
point at another page, ho will, perhaps, do wrong, lor 
there may bo in another place of tho mama book another 
doctrine, perhaps tho just one, and tho former may have 
been founded only on subtle ingenuity, lie will, more- 
over, Bee that in one place doubts are ingeniously thrown 
upon established doctrines and principles laid down by 
unqestionablo authorities, and in another he will find a 
corroboration of the aamo doctrines and principles. He 
will very often find no decision on a point, but only the 
discordant opinions of several authors of Boreral 
schools. Under such circumstances ho only who knows 
the established doctrines of the different schools can 
safely make ubq of the work. It is for tho above and 
other reasons that unfavourable opinions have been ex- 
pressed by the European scholars who bavo written on 
tlio Hindu law." 'Chat Jagannatli waa the greatest 
Pandit of bis ago does not admit of the slightest doubt. 
Mr Justice Dwarkanath Mittcr in bis brilliant judg- 
ment in the great Uncbaitity case thus testifies to bis 
Uncommon ability and learning : — “ That Jagannath 
Tarkapanehanan is one of the most learned pandits 
whom Bengal has ever produced and that his opinion on 
questions oi Hindu Law ig still regarded with high res- 
pect by the millions of Hindus residing in that country, 


As a striking proof of the high regard in svliit.li Jaj’sn- 
natli was held by Auglo-lndians of great eclibrity, we 
say on ll.o authority of I'amlit Arnbii a Charali Vldya- 
ratua, a distant descendant of the great man, that siitb 
wen as Kir William Jonts, liarinptoo «r Atitilyiiii fame, 
and Colcbrooko himself ©u( asiouilly paid him visit* at 
Ills i ountry residence in world-renown**! Inborn, the 
’ Dakshin i'rayig ' of Hagburiandan, situate at tliecon- 
fluim co or rather divergence of the three aatml rivers, 
B.raswafi, tlanpes and Jumiina. 

Aftri 5li.Colcbrookelj.nl Jitiinhed lii* truiisJ »* 
tiou of tliu IH'jest, Jit) vv:i* sent on an ruilttv.)' to 
Nagpur itt 1798. Although diplomacy w.m sjiiito 
mitongeni il to bin turn of mind nn<! t-i*t«‘, bo un- 
grudgingly responded to tlio c.ill of duty nn <1 exe- 
cuted tlio tru»t, w Licit huh confided to him, in tho 
best way lie Lould. Tho object of Jus mission was 
to it mtain extent gnine«l, but ho could not in- 
duce tho H.ij-i of Borer, Nnglmji-Bhonslo, to come 
to a treaty of defensive nlhanus expressly against 
tho then veiy |s»w erf nl M irhattn chief Saudi.*. 


are propositions which do not, in niy opinion, admit of 
any doubt or dispute. His knowledge of the Hindu 
KhasUrs is proverbial, snd 1 may add on tho authority 
of my own personal experience that even now a Hindu 
inhabitant of Bengal, who wishes to repudiate the *‘Vy*- 
vast*" of any particular individual in regard to any point 
connected with those Khasters, may be heard to say, why 
am 1 bound to follow that man’s opinion, he is not » 
Juggernath Turkapsnchaua.’ Uis lordship goes on W 
say .— “ I yield to no ouo in my veneration for Urn great 
and illustrious name of Sfr. Colobrooko ; but as the only 
test for determining whether a particular miter is to bo 
considered os an authority on questions of Hindu LaW 
in any particular province of the country, is the estima- 
tion in which his opinions ate held by the Hindu inhabi- 
tants of that province, 1 venture Voafljrtn that with tho 
exception of the three hading writers of the Dcngal 
school, namely, the author of the “Dayabhaga," the author 
of the “Dayatatwa," and the author of tho “Dayakram* 
Bangraha,” tho authority of Juggernath Turkapancbanau 
is, so far as that school is concerned, higher thin that 
oi any other writer on Hindu law, living or dead, not 
even excluding Mr. Colebrooke In rose) I * (sco It) W. R. 
p. 304) The learned author of “Hindu Law and Usage,** 
after quoting this passage from Mr. Justice Mitter’S 
judgment, remarks as follows ; — “It certainly seems to 
me that Jagannatb’s work has fallen into rather unde- 
served odium. As a repository of ancient texts, many of 
which are nowhere else accessible to the English reader, 
ills simply invaluable. His own commentary is re- 
marked by the minute balancing of conflicting view* 
which is common to all Hindu lawyer*. Hut as bo 
always gives the name* of his authorities, a very little 
trouble will enable the reader to ascertain to whnt school 
they beloDg. Ills own opinion Whenever It can bo as- 
certained, irtay generally bo relied on as representing the 
orthodox view of the Bengal school,** (Mayne'e “Hindu 
Law and Usage," Sec. 3i) 
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Failing in that, ho quitted Nagpurin May, 1801* 

At this pitted of Indian administration Lot.1 
W.lM.y, having found that tho Supremo Council 
could not well copo with tho Appoala from the 
Provincial courts which then lay to them, cta- 
UUhcd a superior court of api»»l, capccially for 
that purpose, known a, tho Sador Biwn,,. and 
Kiramat Adalnt. A» a reward for tho god ter- 
vice, which Mr. Colebroolro had done, 1.0 was 
given a seat in that court. II. was also appointed 
to tho Honorary Pretesorahip of Hindu Law and 
Sanskrit at tho Collogo, recently established at 
Fort -William for the training of the young Civil 
Servants of tho Company in Indian law. and 
languages. Colebrooko delivered no oral instruc. 
tion, hut he acted for sometime as Eiaminer in 
tho rersian, Hindustani, Bengali and Sanskrit 
language-?. 


Hr Colobiooke acquitted himself very well on 
the Bench, as appears from the Reports of many 
important ease, decided by him. This was not 
unknown to Oovernmont, and It is, therefore, no 
wonder that four years later, that is in 1805, t he 
was placed at the head of the court. This lift 
was attended with .. small increase to his salsry 
as l'uisno Judge, which led him to resign tho 
personal allowance which ho had received pretty 
long for his labours in tho field of Hindu Low. 
Though by taste and pursuits a man of science and 
letters he bore unflinchingly tho onerous duties 
of his high office. The sittings of the court were 
heavy and sometimes absorbed his whole time. 
But in truth ho wo. as enthusiastic in ids labours 
as a lawyer as in determining abstruse questions in 
Indian literature. 


Supreme Council ; this I.opo was realised in 1 807. . 

Hut though his duties tints became njuilnistm. 
tire, still in addition thereto ho had to take a 
share in tho judici.l labours of the Court, over 
which he continued to preside, one or tho mem- 
bers of tho Council being, as the law then stood, 

ex-ojJUio member of the Court. Somo poition of 
his timo was regul illy devoted to sittings in Court 
and tho fruits of his lahouis nppear in its pub- 
lishetl Reports. 

As the Digest of Hindu Lav) was defcctivef and 
incomplete in somo respects, Colebrooke thought 
of bringing out a supplement to it. This was no 
ordinary undertaking. lie proposed to recast the 
whole law of Inheritance, so imperfectly treated 
in tho Digest, and to supplement it with a series 
of compilations on tho several heads of Criminal 
Law, Pleading find Evidence, as treated by Indian 
jurists. The Sanskrit text war complete, but he 
did not live to complete tho translation. 

The translations of the Dayabhaga and the In- 
heritance portion of the ifitalshura appeared in 
1810.J Thcso two works are of very gteat value 
and importance, and are indispensable to one 
who has to deal with Hindu Law. The Dayabhaga 
owes its origin to Jimula Vahana, forming r- •* 


« In this year be was alao appointed President of the 
Asiatic Society in succession to Sir John Shore. Tims, 
he was the third President, the famous founder being 
thn first. 


Colebrooke had hoped to find a seat in the 


* Ilis essay on the Sanskrit and Prakr.t languages 
appeared in this year. 


iptirw m w 11 " J™' ■ 

tln-this Tear appeared his Sanskrit Grammar {unfl- 
pilhS) and 7 ess." on the Vedas In 1308 -Ppeared h.s 
excellent essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry. 


t The defect lies only in tho arrangement of the work, 
and Colebrooke'* condemnation does not go further. As 
Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter say* at the conclusion 
or his masterly judgment in the Great Unchastrty case : 
" All that Mr. Colebrooke says is that the arrangement 
of the Vivada Bhangamb ia defective, inasmuch as the 
author has mixed up the discordant opinions mentioned 
by the lawyers of tbe several schools without distin- 
guishing in an intelligible manner which of them is the 
received doctrine, but there ia a wide gulf between that 
statement and a statement to the effect that the opinion 
of Juggernath Tureopunchanan ia entitled to no weight 
whatever. I wish to add that the Vivada Bhangarnub 
of Jaggernath Tureopunchanan ia distinctly mentioned 
by Sir William MacNaghten as one of the authorities 
** chiefly consulted ” in Bengal (see 17 W. R. pp. 394, 


J In this year also appeared his important paper o 
tho sources of the Ganges. 
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oiitliiseucvllent UansUions of the fl,.ynM»S» 
a„J the IfitaHbw, Mr. Colehro»k.n,ame,l Me, 
Hizuboth Wilkinson, whom he met nt the ho, K o 
„I hi, friend, Hebert l'c.cy South, Echos 
Smith ns ho was familiarly called, who was then 
Meocnte-Gone.nl of Bengal. The girl was of a re- 
tiring disposition and proved n good mate to such 
a literary character. 

Mr. Colebrooko hold hi, seat in the Council for 
’ the stated term of Hvo years On quitting ” 
Council ho reverted to hi, seat in the Sod.r, winch 
ho held for only six months lie '* 

pointed a member of the Board of Revenue, an 

office which he occupied till the close of the yea 

1814. 

Throe sons had been vouchsafed to hi. 1 
the grace of God ; but the loss of those dcar young 
on., told so very severely upon h» w, to that 
betere his preparations for depart.., o w o 
over, ,1.0 died in Octobor, 1814 Two men h 
after, ho Killed for homo. In England* ho kept 
uphla studio, in Indian subjects and wrote many 
paperst and pamphlets thereupon. Inin, atto 

r, ,,o was bowed down by many fam.ly 
citysi.ewa mwiaH Ho died of 

nnd ultimately lost his y ° . , . , 

influenza on tho 10th March, 1837, 'n Ins seventy 

second year. 

a , i i„,i o life of literary activity 
Mr. Colebrooke le<l a Hie o j 

and wa, saoedly devoted to tb. canse o 
literature and law. Like OUvcr aolUmBh ha 
adorned whatever subject be touched 
won laurel, in scvc.nl deportment, of knowledge, 
■won laurc respects has been ccbps- 

Bat his fame .uall^hcr^pceb ^ ^ ^ 

ed hyhis ,. M y literary fame must 

arid in one of ins lotto ; 

depend on my Sar^Kri^ 

returned to EnRlna™ m . PBHa y on ITindn 

• Among oth... ''• “““‘“nnen ol U,. 10,.! A.i.Uo 
Courts of Jn«tiee t0 * „ , contribution was on tho 

Bod.,, i« Iff- 
Philosophy of th« 111 ' ,au * 


Granfo.d, in supporting the l.heral ->** 

Colehr ooko had ndrocated in his unpuhh-l.od M- 
m „rk, on (let Ihabamlty ami Omnmm of l>en<jal, 


wrote : . 

:.d°Vi:f”. a m.a o, enhghtoa- 

ed ttnd comprehend re view*. 

Indeed, tho subject of this memoir was a very 
remarkable man and his knowledge was cosmopo- 
litan. His reputation was almost world -wide ns 

appears from tho fact that at the time of Ins death 
ho was a Fellow of the Iloyal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, a Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, of tho Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, and of tho Literary Society of Bombay; 
Fellow of the Astronomical, Geological, Linnaean, 
Zoological Societies; Foreign Member of tho 
Royal Academy of Paris, of the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburg, and of tho Royal Academy of 
Munich* 

An estimate of the character of Mr. Colebrooko 
ns a diligent worker in the inexhaustible mine of 
knowlelgo will fittingly conclude tins sketch, 
short and imperfect ns it is. As we have aheady 
observed, his was a cosmopolitan genius : it was 
not confined to this branch or to that, but took 
in almost all branches of learning. Law, litera- 
ture, sciences and arts, all came within its sphere. 
Deep knowledge of literature and sciences is sel- 
dom found to be in the same person ; but the case 
was otherwise with this important personality. In 
him they lived in amity and peace, thereby mark- 
ing him out as a special favourito of Minerva. 
Mathematics, Geology, Botany, Zoology were 
found in him in close companionship with classi- 
cal lore and linguistic attainments. But what en- 
gaged his attention most was taw, more espe- 
cially Hindu Law, the knowledge of which was so 
much in requisition among the Chil officers in the 
* Colebrooke'* Life, p. 383 
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hitmen A joint stock <>«-oci«tion »"' 1 » c0 ' o l’ , ' r '" 
tivo society being Unis forgotten. 

In onler to temetly tlio-e ileiect, mul systeom- 
tiso the wot It of the diffore.it co operative societies 
tho necessity of a central organisation rannot bo 
over-estimated. Our present Registrar has been 
trying to organise central bonks in our prov.neo ; 
his efforts in this direction will no doubt stiinu- 
Into tho movement and lay tho basis of a great 
improvement in future. Wo want central banks 

in every district having a three-fold task to dis- 

chnree (1) to receive deposits from tin. affiliated 
societies, (2) to lend them money, and (3) to ins- 
pect and audit their accounts and give them advice. 

The last function will be hound to prove very 
valuable. ' Managers of local societies often show 
lack of knowledge and experience. The Central 
Btnk will he to them a veritable informal, on 
office and such .ese.ve of available has, ness know- 
ledge as it might command mil surely ho pnxed 
by local societies. The central bank ..11 «b» 
serve a. ngene.nl Banker, and equal, ser ef local 
excess ami want of «sl, and an futermedmr, tor 
obtaining cred.t from outside sou.ee. The 
central bank might also provrde money to lend 
mortgage. Mortgage cred.t has been orguuacd 
both more simply »nd more effectively 0 „ co- 

operative lin« than on an, other m suri. coun- 
tries in Europe as Prussia, Bulgwn. and Hungary. 
Money is required for agricultural '» * 

sufficiently long time for twenty o, even thirty 

-rears The central bank cannot possibly lock up 
its ordinary funds for so long 1 hot it ought raw 

the requisite money by debentures. The money 
raised by and. financial transactions may be 
locked up with impunity- The borrower sliouid 
apply for his loan to tho local society which 
, PP y . . ^perty. The locnl society if it ap- 

r,™dSiratio» to the ventral bank. 

Applicant’s property. This system has 


been adopted with gu»t »*“«** in Europe. 
Tho Hungarian Land . Credit Hank i* n. gre.it 
national mortgage Kink in tl.o count, y. Up 
to tho close of 1003 tho Bank advanced no 
1 cm than 602,500,000 Crowns on mortgage 
and in addition 74,100,000 for improvement - 
proposes. Tho Statu endowed the Hank with a 
loan of ono million Crowns fico of interest. The 
Hank makes advanros on agricultural real pro- 
perty at a moderate rate of interest, up to Imlf 
tho ascertained value of tho property, repaying 
itself gradually by a sinking fund. Tho system 
shaped on the mo<lel of tho Prussian ImwU- 
chaften, ia genuinely co-operative became all tho 
proprietora stand together pledging all their pro- 
perty in common as security. Thus ,tho central 
bank has kept co-operative societies supplied with 
cash on reasonable terms and for long periods, 
even in times of sovero stringency. Again a fui- 
tlicr most valuable service that tlio central bank 
can perform is in tho direction of propagandism. 
The central b ink can collect the statistical data 
relating to co-operation in tho whole country, 
publish newspapers and pamphlets on co operation, 
circulato them freely and endeavour to attract tho 
attention of the upper classes and especially of 
tho students of tho Universities. These are 
directions in which our co-operativo financo can 
be greatly improved. t 1 

There is another important phase of this re- 
markable movement besides finance. In addition 
to Credit Societies there is in the continent of 
Europe a considerable number of co-operative 
societies for carrying on particular forms of agri- 
cultural enterprise in common. There are socie- 
ties of ono sort or anothor for the purchase of 
agricultural implements, seeds, manures, etc., or 
tho production of agricultural commodities and 
finally their sale. The advantages to the indivi- 
dual cultivator from such co operative purchase 
are (1) wholesale prices instead of retail; (2) better 
quality of goods ; and (3) lower railway rates 
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service of the IlonoumWo East India Company. 
But that Law was immensely difficult for a foreig- 
ner to master, as it was, to uso the eloquent words 
of Sir William Jones “locked up in the saciod 
language of the Hindus," namely, Sanskrit. Mr. 
Colebrooke commenced studying this language of 
languages with his usual caro and diligence, and, 
at last, succeeded in thoroughly mastering it to 
the wonder and admiration of all, Indians and 
Europeans alike. Thus fortified, he plunged into 
the ocean of Hindu Shastras and began to gather 
ono by one its rare untohl-of treasures. Not 
satisfied with merely hoarding them in his own 
mind he proceeded to give them English dress for 
the edification of his fellow-countrymen. The 
Institutes of Manu had been translated by Sir 
William Jones, and as the execution of the trans- 
lation was well worthy of the reputation of its 
author, Vie turned his attention to the other part 
of the Hindu Law, and there and then produced a 
translation of the Picada It/uxngamava of Jagan 
rath Tarkapanchara, and of tlio Daynbhagn and 
the Mitakshara of Jimuta Vahan.a anil Yigyna 
neswara respectively. All these self imposed 
tasks, if one might say so, were done with remark 
able ability, and they soon attained great fame 
which, it is gratifying to observe, still exists In all 
its pristine freshness and glory. Indeed, Mr. 
Colebrooke’s labours in the field of Sanskrit learn- 
ing stand out in strong relief and form, as ho 
lmnself says, the main basis of his fame as an 
orientalist. But law did not engross his atten- 
ti6n. Philosophy and Political Economy, also 
camo within the range of his study. Indeed, ho 
was a wonderful man and his fame as a very able 
and erudito scholar and lawyer will always bo held 
in the highest regard by tlio reading public in 
general, and by Indian judges nnd practitioners in 
particular. 


ROTES OH MOBIL & RELIGIOUS EBUCSTIOIt. 

BY 

MB. M. KRI8HNAMACHARYA, B. A., L. T. 

COM PLCTE EDUCATION. 

qfjflHAT Education should we give to our boys? 
iJlT Obv iously what would make them physic- 
ally, mentally, morally, and spiritually 
strong and woitliy. That means: an many sides 
as human nature is made of, as many faculties as 
there are to bo drawn out and strengthened, so 
many branches should a complete system of educa- 
tion possess. 

TOE PILES EXT SYSTEM. 

The system now obtaining in schools nnd colleges 
cannot be Raid to bo complete ns it docs not tend 
to develop all the faculties in tlio individual, as it 
Lays too much stress on acquisition of knowledge, 
and too little on the building of character. The 
present system does not provide adequately cren 
for bodily training. It unduly elevates physical 
above mental and moral sciences. It breeds selfish- 
ness, irreverence, cynicism ; and deserves therefore 
to be corrected immediately in individual as well 
as national interests. 

FACTORS OF EDUCATION. 

Education may be defined as the adjustment of 
the enivronment to act upon the child’s unfolding 
idiocyncracies to the best possible ad vantage. Tbe 
child’s own growing nature being the basis, tho 
environment consists of four factors : community, 
home, playmates, and teachers. Their rcspoctiic 
influence in tho building of tho child’s character, 
during school ago (G to 18 years) may roughly 1x5 
represented by the arithmetical proportion 5, 20, 
25*, 50 per cent. The teacher lives best and longest 
in the child’s mind. 

TIIE INFLUENCE OP HOME AND COMMUNITY. 

It is sometimes urgod that moral and religious 
education is„n matter for the homo or the com- 
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Inanity In look oft™. «'« following con- 

tMsmtionl are against tl.U vi«w : 0 ) Tli » ,n ""‘ 
ence of theie factor* is in many c-.ioi little nn.l in 
any rare krai than that of the teacher. («) The 
training at school, rightly or wrongly, n looked 
n[x.n »i more important than the training at home. 

(in) Moral and religious training, no leu than 
physical and intellectual, can 1* .ucoe, ifnily under- 
taken only hy those roiiesaing special aptitudes 
and eWter. (iv.) The child's mind » - 
orginic wholo ; all its faculties, generally sfamking, 
grow concurrently; the heart has to ho ennehed 
at the same time tint the intellect is dovciopod ; 
if the seeds of irrevercnco are sown by the semdar 
tawher no amount of homo inlluon™ can grate 
eradicate them, (v.) The teacher i. always the 
..ample for the pupd to follow. The one.™ 

sftam df Orrel.drawra .n..d,fmd to soli prerant 
dry circumstances, uhereby each teacher shall 
hare a number of pupils to look aftei Isitli wit uu 
school met without, em alone produce sntlefnctoiy 
results. The ideal should m fict !«• to draw away 
the pupil,., far as possible, fur . eertn.n portod, 
from outside influences. 

me FMruiYMn.iT or .renat ,ir.t..o.of, 

ixsTun’roax 

, , ,1 s„i,» f-rr m instruction is 

Tins way 1*> nil n„ht * , . 

^ i ...» m unless th« soouUr and rcligi- 

eonccrncd. , . 

. t»> harmoniously arranged 

ous courses of hw'J , '' T . . ... 

quite cli-hing bled. «i« •“ l"*-" 1 "' “ ' "" 
pupils; (3) unless the religious in-truetor bar. 
smpl, »r, unities to lb. and move free ? » tb 
the Is," he cannot !»<««. them rharimtor 
spi'cs i ddy ; (3) this ,s c. ideucs! by case, where 
I’undits, ll.hl, '-teachers, etc , ara entru.tol ndh 
religions instruction '(f) i" fact htt.e gowl^dl 
result unless tho teacher w * ,n ** 

• . t _ .lurinline in the ciss*. 

initniction can enforce m-«I »o 

kino or on-mu that ««««■" » 

Moral and raligious duration during sd,„! 
..... ,,, , 8 „ra) should strictly be confined to 

drawing out and strengthening, by precept and by 

50 


example, tlm host impulses in tho child’s nature. 
Distinction on ceiemoui.il dogma, oi philosophical 
speculation, should ho carefully eraliened ; tho 
touching should be rational mid bused on moral 
and religions biography, on telling stories ind 
anecdotes drawn from actual life. The aim should 
be toculti cate revcience, self-respect, love of sendee; 
to strengthen the will and ennoble the healt. 

HIGIIT VIEW OF SCHOOL AND TnACIIF.il. 

Hie School must be regarded as a templo of 
learning, Mid the teacher as a holy priest thereof, 
tie should be trained to have ft high nenso of his 
responsibility, and to prepare carefully Ms work, 
as the moulder of the pupils’ character. Tho 
view that tho average Indian teacher is no good 
is quite erroneous. However ill-paid, ho is in 
character not worse than his neighbours ; ho trill 
j»rore much letter still when tho demand is made 
upon him, ns is now not iliitirutly made, that in 
his own conduct he should bo an cxamplo for his 
hoys to follow. 

RESULTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. ' 
English Higher Education has lived in this 
Lam! for nomly sixty years now. During tho first 
period it was regarded purely ns an accessory for 
employment — a view still held hy tho. common 
pcoplo ; it did not in any way affect tho lives of 
those who received it, who were generally as 
orthodox as their non-English-edueated neigh- 
bours. During tho second half it has destroyed 
the old lieliefs, without putting anything of equal 
ralm’ in tho place of tho old. Educated Indians 
now live a kind of double- life — one within homo 
and another without, And are true to neither 
That certain great me n Invo Iwen turned out 1ms 
been in spite of, not on account of, the present 
system, which has not yet hilled out spirituality 
from the land ; hut which, if unchecked, is bound 
to do it in course of time. 


t in course of time. 

THF. IDEAL TO BE AIMED AT. 

A harmonious nilmixtnre of thesriratific know- 
'eOgonf tho West with tho spiritual . life of tho 
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Again implements which am too custly for tlio 
inil ivid n il peasant can bo .purchased in common. 
The spirit of association Jms always been stiong 
among our people ami them aro many instances 
of co o | iorativo enterprises which nie traditional. 
The manufacture of gur Ls peril ipstlio liest evam- 
plo of the application of co-operativo methods in 
our rural tracts, Tho fact that tho sugarcano 
growers are in one locality where a laigo 
contiguous acerage makes the average supply 
of cane juice largo in amount contributes 
to develop tho spirit of co-operation. In 
villages we usually find that the cultivators 
who grow sugarcane own one or two cane-mills 
together. If the cultivators do not own the mills 
themselves, they hire it in common and pay, ray 
Re. 1/- per day’s work of tho mill. The canes mo 
not allowed to lio in the fields for long, but are 
crushed in tho common mill as soon os they are 
cut. Each of the cultivators has a pair of bullocks 
which drives the cane mill by turns. All the 
cultivators aio engaged in one kind of woik or 
another. Some assist in the boiling process, one 
taking out tho scum in Karahi, another stirring 
the liquid in another Karahi, while the rest con- 
trol tho fire in the furnaces or are engaged in 
crushing sugarcane. Thus tho manufacture of 
gur is carried on efficiently in the traditional 
system of co operation. 

Such co-opemtivo enterprises have to be multi- 
plied in our country. The sizes of our firms arc 
small and it is easy to organise them ou a co-oper- 
ative basis. The cultivators being mostly tenants 
with secure tenure can bo more easily organised 
than farmers, e. g. in Engl mil; who move from 
district to district basing little practical owner- 
ship of the lands they till. Thus agricultural 
co-operation is bound to take firm root in rural 
tracts and work should be begun in n spirit of 
earnestness amongst the villagers. Everywhere 
we should establish, as they bare done in the 
West, Co-operative sugar and oil presses, co-oper- 


ntivo threshing and milling machines, Co-o{<era- 
tive O'Jicrics and co-operative dairies, Co-operative 
societies coinfsjseil of fishermen for the combined 
equipment of boats and nets and of means for tin* 
preservation of fish nro especially required in our 
country, tliu fishet men being now entirely in the 
hands of the middlemen tho Nikaiis and the 
Guris. We need co-operative societies preserving 
mangoes in common, societies for turning 
honey, fruit and vegetables to better account, 
co-operative societies for improving the breed 
of cattle or for keeping bulls for common 
use. Co-operative societies for the purchase of 
manure, feeding stuff, machinery and imple- 
ments, Co-operative societies for the preven- 
tion of malaria and co-operative jungle clearing, 
drainage irrigation and live stock insurance 
societies are not only most desirable but are 
actually indispensable to restore our agriculture. 
In Holland, Belgium, Germany, lower Austria, 
Bohemia and Moravia, such co-operative enter- 
prises have proved very successful. Co-operative 
enterprises there arc exceedingly varied in form 
and character and they show how wonderfully 
adaptable co-opcration is iu connection with agri- 
culture. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
It is a sound teaching of the science of economics 
that specialisation and organisation of Largo busi- 
ness are pn^iblo where tho different processes of 
production permit of being carried on simulta- 
neously. 

This feature of industry is almost entirely 
lacking in wli it may be called the ‘ culture 
industries,’ agriculture, horticulture or piscicul- 
ture, which have therefore defied nil attempts at 
minute specialisation. Only by a system of co- 
operation can the small industry in these cases 
secure the economics of pioductlon without which 
it cannot survive in the stress of economic 
struggle There is indeed no other means by 
which our villagers tin own into tho whirl of 
economic stiuggles, can resist the economic <!i»- 
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,„ptiono,,.lg>tber strength then by 
the forces «.nl c,Ui,,li, S mi H, » energies. tho 
pcopl. by adopting not merely U» l™» 
spirit of co-operation. , 

[„ «,» matter of rale Co-opom,.vo m.rUtnv, 
cwrrco » *1.1, lo nnd permanent market end cheeks 
the evils of individual con.pctit.on 'vine ”™ 
the rase of fresh finite and vegetables. 

r::: *— «** *« r y 

frequently to go to the markets in th. jork.ng 
season to sell the agricultural 
causes an enormous oast, of labour the -g, ..Beane, 
of srbicb is often forgotten. The system of co- 
. operative marketing will not only prevent 
lete of labour but will also ensure the sale at mono 
remunerative prices. Already a few gram storage 
societies have been started in the couut y T1 y 
have proved to 1.0 extremely useful for he ale of 
F J th.v bid fair to make the agriculturists 
r« .Indent of tb. middlemen. 

In some eases where on account of the monopoly 
of production, the advantage - 

is very groat the Government should rnter.eno f 
ZZ7o arc absolute, y ticking in a.i aptitude 
for ^co-operation, '.n Gie.ee in spit, o, na.iona, 
monopoly of currants, *•«—£££ 
not sell currants with advautsge. state has 

now compelled the p.olueers to stock a 
portion of the crop (20 p. e.) m Government 
W . „ Tto stork so returned bocomes .;«« 

warehouses. The _ s „ cll stock i, not 
y„cIo the prefer y ^ ^ establishment. 

' “L„ owner, enter into » roveuaut not to export 
I„y of it, hut to consume it.11, under ateto auper- 
“L in their own estahlishmeute. The yield of 
“la after deducting management expense, 

, . ranital of the bank which is 
. becomes the working capital 01 

• in truth nothing hut an enforced co-operative 
.society of producer. distributing the d.vrdcud 
amen them. In our country a eo opera.rra soe.^ 
for the rale of juto will ho most beueBcrsl, jute 
, being our monopoly. The profit of the poil.r. 


and M,»ri. will he intortoptod. the jute grower, 
will bo able to sell wit], the gmatest nd.nntagr, 
while the cultivation might also imp™™ ,f the 
society .urhes advances to the joto grower, end 
.up, die. them with ncrosrary materials. 

Not only our iigrici.lt, ire hut our small induct- 
riox can ho recreated by co-o,ierutio.i. Throiigh- 
o„t the country the village handicrafts have now 
becu tlncntcnod with imminent extinction in the 
competition with European manufacturing in- 
dustries. Mr. Collin stated in 1890 that except 
in wood work, brnsswnre, mat woik, and common 
pottery, the Eengal manufactures had been almost 
entirely supoi>cded by imports from Europe. 
Indeed bnii-swaro seems to lw the only industry 
which has not suffered from competition. This 
has l>ecn corroborated by tho different industrial 
enquiries of the Government in »«cnl years, 
in different provinces, in Hen gal by that of tho 
Hon’blo Mr. Cumming. Wherever our small 
industry is suffering tho main cause is its want of 
convenient credit. Co-opemtivo finance will pro- 
vide cheap credit and thus relievo tho artisans in 
their economic struggle. Again tl.o tools which 
our handicraftsmen use are defective which in- 
volve much extra Labour and their methods are 
crude which ought to bo obsolete. The easiest 
methods of introducing new toolb nnd scientific 
process is the adoption of industrial co-operation. 
We want Co-operative Societies among our 
village industrials, amongst small masters and 
independent artisans for the joint purchase or 
hire of fly-shuttlo looms, planing benches, motor 
prime movers nnd various kinds of machinery 
and perfected appliances which in this way can be 
mado cheaply accessible to them. There should 
also he societies for the joint purchase of raw 
materials and for the joint maintenance of ware- 
houses for the sale of their articles. Indeed there 
is no other efficient method of saving our cottage 
industries in their struggle with the large manu- 
facturing establishments of Europe as well as of 
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our own countiy. Clinilm Gidn, nn nnthmity on 
tho co-opointivo movement in Km op, has re- 
marked tliat co-operative association under the 
different foims of piodnctivo associations, socie- 
ties for tlio puivlinso of raw m.itemls or for the 
salo of finished goods, or societies for mutual 
credit aided by inechanic.il inventions that imi 
substituting electric power for ste.im and enabling 
us to transport motive power Cioin tlio place of 
its generation to tlio place of its application, will 
permit new forms of industrial enterprise cajnblo 
of resisting successfully tbo encroachment* of 

largo scale industry Co-opcnitivo societies 

possessing tlieir own machines, oil and gas engines 
and providing elect lie light and power for tho 
artisans (by tho employment of a rapid river 
o.s motive foico) will secure tho samo economies 
of pi eduction and opportunities as to invention 
and improvement of piocossos and utilisation 
of waste which rogtllirly inhere in large scale 
industiies. Thus the advantages of large scale 
production are scented while tho small producci s 
do not sacrifice their autonomy, initiative and 
personal interest — nil powerful incentives to pi o- 
d action. 

Co-operation in our country has been a boon to 
our indebted peasantry, but tlio poor weavers car- 
penters and black-Bmitbs, the resourceless potters, 
silk-reelcrs and chamais, who work in their lints 
and constitute the main portion of our industrial 
population also demand our sympathy and help. 
If India is and will nlw ays remain a country of 
cottage industries, co-operation lias up-to-now 
neglected tho field in which it can bear tbe richest 
harvest. Our industrial population is organised 
into castes marked by a spirit of association and 
solidarity and co-operation in soci d dealings. Tho 
caste traditions and tho character of the people 
are thus distinctly favourable to co-operation for 
induxtri d purposes. These latent forces hive nowto 
bo utilised in order that the soil may 3 iehl a good 
harvest, It has to be realised that if we delay 


sowing the weds now, the field will lie devastated 
nl together «s the lexiilt of the economic disinte- 
gration which is going on all over our find. 

Another shipo in which co-ojx-nitiou can bear 
rich fruit is in tlio common purchase of the neces- 
saries of life. Distributive societies have been 
01 g, mixed in di Hi-rent jviits of our country and 
they have berved to cheapen commodities ns well 
as improve theii quality. In Itdy nnd Switzci- 
land there are co-ojienitivo societies which let out 
their 1 iliour nnd undertake contracts for public 
service in common, such ns laying stones nnd do- 
ing other road work, agricultural labourers’ socie- 
ties producing or else letting out their land in 
common, educational societies promoting all kinds 
of educational woik among tho labouring classes, 
such as instruction in music, technical and other 
instruction out of school hours, provident socie- 
ties and Pharmaceutical societies. 

Such societies if organised in our country will 
prove tho most efficient me-uis ns in tho continent 
of Euru|>a for tho economic reorganisation of 
society. 

Hut tho economic results of co ojwratioii are far 
less important th in its general effects on the rural 
life. Co-operation constitutes an admirable , 
means of popular social improvement. It tends 
to check the petty quarrels and bitternesses of 
village life, binds together men into friendly re- 
lationship nnd trains the people to work in con- 
cert for a common end. Co-operation in Europo 
is wot only recreating agriculture uwd the email 
industry ; it is helping to recreate society. The 
co-operative society tends to become tho very cen- 
tre of a social and economic movement by means 
of which tho rural life is revolutionised and the 
lower strata of society raised from their position 
of misery and stignntion. And these results can 
easily Vxj accomplished if co-oj'e ration is associated 
with 1 nral education. It should also l»o observed, 
on the other hand, that no scheme of popular 
industi Lai or agricultural education in our country 
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c,m bo sncce-sful if it is not associated with to- 
opemtion. Tho necessity of new inanniw or up 
to date industrial toots anti appliances might be 
taught hut these cannot ho cheaply introduced 
among working folk without co-operative finance. 
Indeed without tho spread of popular cdncation 
with special reference to the facts of rural 
economy, the co-operative character cannot 1» 
formed and Co-operative work i>ccoincs meaning- 
less. Wo want not only tho form hnt the ftpint 
of co-operation. Unfortunately in our country 
the peoplo do not know the most elementary 
matters of business. Very few if any of tho co- 
operator.? have attended weondajy or primary 
schools of the Government, and oven if they have 
attended 'tho schools, tho books which are used as 
well as the school-roasters tell them nothing 
about co-operation. The general press takes no 
intciest in it and tho Government also has not 
yet taken any action to propagate co-opeiativo 
education. The object of co operative education 
should ho tho formation of co-operativo character 
and opinion by teaching tho history and princi- 
ples of co-operation and also tho training of men 
to take part in industrial and social reforms. 
Such work has to be undertaken immediately if 
wo hope for any progress. As we have no educa- 
tion Act in force in our country let us organise 
Co-operative Educational committees in centres 
where co-operative work is undertaken. Let 
these co operative educational committees organise 
freo night schools and technical classes, establish 
general libraries and circulate books free of Cost 
and pamphlets bearing on Co-operation. Let 
them invito teachers, school- masters, and Pio- 
fossors of our schools and Colleges to address 
the working folk on subjects connected w ith co-. 
operation and its social and economic importance. 
The students of the university should also he 
encouraged to take part in the work of co-opera- 
tive education. As long as there is no wide 
diffusion of popular education, it mustbo plainly 


owned by nil honorary organisers of our co-ojw'ia- 
tivo credit societies that their work of teaching 
is far more important than organisational work, 
their chief task is not so much to swell up tho 
co-operativo credit I airiness to the biggest possible 
hulk as to make tho agriculturists understand tho 
principles of co operation and credit. Where the 
educational work J»ns born 1 neglected credit banks 
are organised on unsound co-opcrativo principles 
and tho progress nT tho movement is retarded. 

In a village 16 miles east of Berhranpottt an 
experiment has beon made to associate co-opcra- 
tivo work wit)* popular education. TJiero aro 
10 Co-operative Credit societies which nro near 
ono another nnd in tho office of the Central Co-, 
oj>crativo Credit Society nicely situated on the 
bank of tho Chota JUuiimb, wo have started a 
free evening school. Tim Uboum s aud agricul- 
turists assembled in a general meeting of tho 
Central Committee and passed a by-law compel- 
ling all members of tho credit societies to attend 
the evening schools. If any member duo to old. 
ago or for cogent reasons is unahlo to attend 
school, ho should send his sons or any other adult 
members of tho family to tho school. Thero is 
al-.o a piot of lam? on which agricultural experi- 
ments are carried on. Thus the advantage and 
economy of green manuring for many crops is 
demonstrated. Sugarcane cultivation was un- 
known in these parts of Murshidabad Districts 
and is now being introduced. The value of salts 
of ammonia as manures is shown. Remedies for 
diseases of plants and crops are suggested and 
pure seed often distributed among the peasants.* 
Thus the co-operativo society with its freo even- 
ing school and garden for agricultural experi- 
ments is now tending to be tho intellectual nnd , 
moral centre of that portion of the district. 1 Co- 
operation is beating rich fruit under the foster- 
ing care of tho sister movement, Education. 

I have indicated in an outline the suggestions 
as to tho future development of co-operation in 
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our countiy. Then' is no occasion hen* to <lis uss 
them in detail. Romo of these Miggestious indeed 
appear to bo dreams to many. Hut it is time 
for us to choiNh dreams. Tiio crying need 
of the movement nt the present day nru 
dreamers and idealists, men "bo are drunk with 
the co-operative faith in whom a religious 
enthusiasm is mingled with n sound business 
knowledge and practical skill, who continually 
prcacli the co-oporativo ideal from village to village 
and from door to door and live unseen and un- 
known amongst humhlo villagers in order to 
Bootho their woes and sufferings. Kvery one 
knows how it was ono or two men who made 
English Ravings Ranks what they are, or the few 
mtisans at llochdalc who laid tho Iwsis of ro- 
operntivo distribution, and ono or two enthusiastic 
men in Franco who revolutionised French ngrirnl- 
tuvo by organising tho Co-operative supply anrie- 
ties. I have no doubt that such men will l>o 
found in our country too. Some day in the near 
future a Zamindar who has seen his peasantry 
impoverished and overwhelmed with debts 
from generation to generation and his lands 
deserted and overgrown with weeds, or perhaps n 
student of the university who has watched closely 
and thought deeply about the economic evil which 
is fast disintegrating our rami life will be fired 
with enthusiasm and philanthropic fervour and 
bestow his time, money and energies freely upon 
this good cause of helping tho poor to help tlicm- 
solves. With such men lies the future of this mo\ e- 
inont. It is only tho idealism of tlioso "ho are 
intellectually superior, or are placed by fate in 
easy circumstances that can solve tho social and 
economic problems of raising morally and materi- 
ally the impoverished industrial and agricultural 
population of our country. 


SIB TARAKNATH PALIT. 

BY 

SIR. PRATAP 8EN, R.A. 

HR events in the life of a great man need not 
nlwayn lxi extraordinary. On tho contrary, 
most of those who have left their' traces in 
history, lives! lives that cm scarcely bo called 
cither sensation, nr in any way uncommon 
compared to tlioso of their humbler follow beings. 
The life of .Sir Turaknatli 1’ulit whoso recent 
Ix-nef.ictions to tho University of CulctitLi has 
earned for him a name hwiimred in and outside 
India, dcx*s not really claim to lie nnjtliingout of 
the ordinary. Sir Tamk was l«om of v ery w orthy 
pirentsin the year 1840 in Cilcutti. Ilia father 
was the 1 ito Kali Kinkci Ptlit whoso name has 
always been associated with his unrestricted 
charity and Wnciolenee. Ilis mother was tho 
gniml-d » lighter of Sitamm Ghose, a wealthy 
eitiren of Calcutta, who lived towards tho middle 
of tho Lost century and was ft ptominent figure in 
liis time. Sir Tarak’s father, Kali Kinker, enroo 
from a village called Amarpore in tho District of 
Hoogldy, where ho was not only the first man in 
rank amt wealth but was the most esteemed and 
loved for his kindly heart and many other noble 
qualities. The little village owed a great deal to 
liis benevolence. Ho established no less tlnn two 
public schools and a charitable dispensary in the 
village and nt a considerable expense built ft broad 
highway from Ilooghly to Amaiporc, the only one 
that Btill connects tho two pi ices. Ho had largo 
sympathies with education and many a poor student 
w-as given shelter under his roof and was liberally 
helped by him in tho prosecution of his study. 
As a pions Hindu, ho had great respect for 
Brahmins and spent lavishly in feeding tho poor 
on festive occasions. 
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Though belonging to the village of. Amniforo, 
where he had a palatial building, Kali Ki nicer 
Pal it lived more often in his Calcutta residence 
which is now known as No. 2, Cornwallis Street 
and has since passed into other hands. In this 
hon<o was born Sir Taraknath seventy* three years 
ago. Ho was born, it may be said, with a silver 
spoon in his mouth and brought up in luxury. 
And notwithstanding the fact that he lost his 
d<wr father while lie was sexrcely a child of three, 
ho never for a moment experienced a single pang 
of want or distress. Ills father could not leave 
him much having given away most of hia effects 
in charity, but Sir Tarak inherited the Estate of 
his grand father and was as well off ns ever. 

Sir Taraknath received his early education in 
the Hindu College, where he made a name by 
his fine parts and strong, independent mind. 
Among his early school friends, mention may be 
made of Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, tKe first 
Indian Civilian and the eldest hi other of the poet 
Tagore, with whom Sir Tarak lias ever been bound 
by on unbroken tie of the closest intimacy. 

On leaving college Sir Taraknath turned 
towards Law and served his apprenticeship in the 
well-known firm of Messrs Rutter Co., the 
Calcutta Solicitors. Rut he was not there for 
long, when circumstances helped him to fulfill his 
long-cherished desire of taking a trip to England 
and in 1867 lie found himself in one of the Inns of 
tbartf qtciWyrngfur tin; ftar. After having spent 
four years in England, Sir Tarak returned to his 
country in 1871 to join the Calcutta Bar where 
his career was uniformly brilliant. The fact that 
he lwd not to sit idle for a single day and that 
briefs were forthcoming in any number from the 
very day he was enrolled is sufficient to illustrate 
how he courted success in his profession. Sir 
Tarak last appeared in a case in the year 1902 and 
retired from the Bar owing to bad health and he 
still continues in indifferent health. 

Cl 


This, in short, is tho unpretentious biography of 
Sir Tnraknnth Pal it. 

In reviewing the career and the many-sided 
activities of this distinguished son of India no- 
thing strikes one more forcibly than the one 
principle which guided him in all thn t^he did— a 
principle to which ho passionately and unfalteringly 
adhered through life — vi*., substantial work silently 
and unostentatiously done. Scarcely has thoro 
been a single useful propaganda in tho country 
to which Sir Taraknath did not devote his 
mofit serious thoughts ; scarcely an organisation 
worth the name which ho did not support with 
his genuine encouragement nnd material help, 
no was, os has been said, n towering figure behind 
every national movement. Yet in all these Sir 
Taraknath always kept himself scrupulously and 
steadily in the back-ground nnd seldom allowed 
liis name to be exposed to public gaze. 
Work, genuine and substantial work, was all that 
he wanted. Shallowness and superficiality, he 
abhorred. Nor was lie to be led away by 
momentary impulses or sentimental appeals. Good 
and solid arguments such as would stand 
the test of the severest scrutiny of a thoroughly 
logical mind — were the only things that found 
favour with him. Approach him with a proposal 
about which you have yourself a ha 13 ’ undigested 
Rort of notion, or to which you have not given 
tho best possible thought and you ore bound to 
fail. To convince him of the merit of your sug- 
gestion you must be sure of what you are going 
to say, you must have weighed its pros and cons 
carefully nnd diligently, for the minutest flaw in 
it would not escape his scrutinizing glance. Rut 
once convinced of the reasonableness of an idea, 
its place nnd value in the long scheme of things 
and of life, Sir Taraknath would do his best to 
help in giving practical shape to * it. Sincerely 
and enthusiastically, devoting, if necessary, all his 
time and energy to it, little eating for opinions 
and criticisms ho would work like a demon till the 
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with Judges who in Jiis opinion were men of 
shallow brains and poor understanding. IgnO’ 
ranee, fallacious reasoning, dogmhtic assertions 
and want of common sense were things he could 
never tolerate and his whole spirit was roused 
whenever and wherever he met with them. 

It would ho wrong to infer from the above, 
however, that Sir Tamk in his private relations 
must be a man of « stern and unapproachable sort 
of temperament. Just the reverse of it. In his 
private relations — though equally characterized 
by great independence and strength of mind,— lie 
is one of the sweetest and kindest of men. 
His ardent and sincere devotion to his 
friends, the thousand and one instances of 
self-sacrifice and genuine endeavours to i elievo 
their troubles anJ see them bettor placed, are 
things his freinds lovingly and gratefully cherish. 
The warm and hearty reception he accords to 
his merest acquaintances strikes ono as rare in 
these days. His earnest solicitude even in his 
rick-bcd for the comfort of Ids servants and atten- 
dants astonishes one and bespeaks the heart within. 
Even In tho extreme agony of his illness he has a 
Emile and a sweet word for everybody. He loves 
to talk and smile to you and feels very uncomfort- 
able if anything stands in tho way. Very recently, 
during o rather serious attack of illness when he 
Was prohibited by doctors from receiving visitors 
or speaking to anybody he found lifo really un- 
bearable, and likening his condition to that of ono 
in the cellular jail in tho Andamans, ho prayed in 
writing to tho attending physicians for a speedy 
teleaso 1 Ilia wit and humour have become prover- 
bial among his friends. He would make fun in 
apparently impossible circumstances and compel 
you to laugh in spite of yourself. 

Tho giving away of fortnno worth nearly fif- 
teen lakhs — a uniquo gift in the history of educa- 
tional benevolence in this part of tho country 

did really astound many, but it was an e«sy thin"- 
to do for a man of Sir Taraknath'a stuff. His 


feelings for his country and countrymen, specially 
•his solicitude for the proper upbringing of 
the rising generation have nil along beeii very 
deep and sincere. . And side by aide with this 
noble feeling ho had the iron will to do his 
best in this respect. Tho result was that by 
two memorable Heeds he gave away the whole of 
his largo fortune to the University of Calcutta, tho 
only public body in whom he could ultimately 
bring himself to believe ns being really capable of 
carrying out his long-cherished schemes and ideas. 
An Anglo-Indian Journal likened Sir Taraknath’s 
gift to one of those frequent with tho American 
nsilUonaitee who gite array hrga fortunes for 
public causes. But as was rightly pointed out by 
an Indian daily as well as by Sir Ashutosh 
Murkerjee in his special Convocation Speech, tho 
analogy was a bit incorrect. For, while the 
American millionaires give away only portions and 
perhaps very Bmall portions of their proverbially 
large fortunes for such purposes, Sir Taraknath 
gave away the whole of his, reducing his condition, 
as he himself remarked on the morning he signed 
his second Deed, to that of a pauper. • ’ 

It was but meet on the part of the Government 
to havo readily ’ appreciated Sir Taraknath’s 
munificence in the way it did. It was meet also 
on the part of the University to have conferred the 
liighest honour at its disposal on its large-hearted 
benefactor. Seldom havo honours been in this 
country so rightly placed. These honours, how- 
ever, are of little consequence to a mind which 
never gave any thought to them, far less, had any 
cravings foi them. And it is a Fact that they 
have very little permanent value compared with 
the large facilities for education tho Trust, in 
question is expected to place within the reach 
of the rising generation and of posterity. At tho 
same timo, it cannot be ' denied that in ‘ all 
human relations, social as well as individual the 
expectation of some sort of recognition of services 
rendered, if not an adequate return, will always bg 
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desired end was ronchcd. Tim astounding diligcnco 
with which only tho other thy in spito of Jus old 
ngo nnd invalid condition ho wen Led for tho Bengal 
Icchmc.il Institute, tho indefatigable energy and 
whole -hearted nos* with which he tried to make it n 
success, would l>o to all who knew him in this con- 
nectionn standing illustration of his earnestness 
nnd devotion to a noble cause. Ifo was convinced 
tint scientific and technological education on a 
liberal and extensive liasia was the crying need of 
tho country, nnd setting himself vigorously to 
givo effect to his conviction in this respect, ho 
founded tho Donga! Technical Institute, tho first 
of its kind in tho history of tho province. And 
after having founded tho Institution at a conri- 
dcrnblo personal sacrifice, tho energy will, which 
ho threw himself into woik for its success, was 
almost incredible for a man of his ago and health. 
Night and day ho brooded over it; night and day 
ho planned nnd worked for its more efficient 
management and greater success. Form floor to 
door ho won! bogging for subscription., indifferent 

to comforts, irregul ir at m col,, of 

health ; converted his friend, » n< | oetpuintoncc 
tok.ownidrn, .storied sympothy nnd pr„ mi ,„ 
of help from nil he met, nnd nhove „1|, „ ppI ;„, „ 
considerable portion ofld, fortune to™,* t|,„ 
teepof the institute. Thin Institute;, now, tad 
But loot up nny report or lito.ntor. t I„t 
nmy yet be extent denling ,vith tb „ 
ndmimstrntion of tho Institute nnd y„„ „ni b „ c 
htemlly to hunt f„ , b „ „„ mG of , 

Bir Tnrnknnth, till pcrh.p, yon still stnmhle npon 

St fnr iloivn in tise list „f the m embers , h< 
Erecut™ Committee. IE, remnrtnbl, ch»„- 
rter.stic has orcr been to deny himself prominence 
even svliero ho amply decreed it. H„ , ldigl|lGll 

b “* °' T "“ ke ' entered hi» 

, h ”'’ “">■> bo inliueneod in their 

“ “ 1,7 t '" U!c H*™ -r censure. Hi sbl . 

Mdn7-7 7™"'“'"’ ““".ml honest, 
bold nnd .ndepondont, Sir Tnmtnath neuld carry 


a thing to its practical conclusion, irrespective of 
what others might say or think, and never 
sacrificing tho sounder principles of his life to 
mere sentimentality or impulsiveness. 

Ami tins singular trait of Jii* character, — - this 
bold htnughlfonvnrdness, raro in«lcjx?ndenco and 
remarkable sincerity of pm-jm^o — has j>n**ed inton 
provci b among tho tnemVrs of tho Cnlcutta Bar. 
Flioso who had tho privilege of knowing him jn 
his timo testify to it anti tho prepent 
generation find much in it to gather lessons from and 
iruitato ns an ideal. Among tho most prominent 
figures at tho JLir — at a timo when it shone with 
raro luminaries, — Sir Tnraknatli by his oxtraordi- 
mry lov o of independence, his shrewd logical 
acumen and brilliant |wwcr of argumentation 
secured for hims.-lf an,! ] ie |j^l to secure for tho 
liar a position second to that of no man and no 
profession whether in these days or in liter time*. 
IIo would not tolerate tho least injustico or dis- 
play of arbitrariness either on the part of the counsel 
on tho other side or on tlint of tho presiding 
Judge. Compromise or accommodation at the 
sacrifice of just principles ho could never think of. 
He would hive his lawful rights asserted to tho 
full, cost what it might. And it did indeed cost 
him a great deal. For ho could have added much 
more to his earnings if he had twisted hLs princi- 
ples u bit to suit the convenience of his clients or 
hid been a little more pleasant nnd accommodating 
to the bench lie addressed. Hut his nature and 
temperament alike made this impossible. Ho would 
not waive his rights an inch when he was sure that 
his claim was just and would stick to his point 
doggedly till he gained it. It was a sight to see 
him argue. Never yielding, never receding, firm 
and undaunted, he would stand unshaken on his 
own _ ground like a man tint knew no fears nnd 
was indifferent to fate. He his been described ns 
a terror to Mofussil Magistrates and even in the 
Uigh Court of Calcutta, we all know, he felt his 
patience sorely tried at times when ho had to deal . 
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with Judges who in his opinion were men of 
shallow brains and poor understanding. Igno- 
rance, fallacious reasoning, dogmlitfc assertions 
and want of common senso were things he could 
never tolerate and his whole spirit was roused 
whenever and wherever he met with them. 

It would be wrong to infer from the above, 
however, that Sir Tarek in his private relations 
must be a man of a stem and unapproachable sort 
of temperament. Just the reverse of it. In his 
private relations — though equally characterized 
by great independence and strength of mind, — he 
is one of the sweetest and kindest of men. 
His arden 1 ; and sincere devotion to his 
friends, the thousand and one instances of 
self-sacrifice and genuine endeavours to relieve 
their troubles and see them better placed, are 
things his freinds lovingly and gratefully cherish. 
The warm and hearty reception he accords to 
bis merest acquaintances strikes one as rare in 
these days. His earnest solicitude even in his 
sick-bed for the comfort of his servants and atten- 
dants astonishes one and bespeaks the heart within. 
Even in the extreme agony of his illness ho has a 
smile and a swcot word for everybody. He loves 
to talk and smile to y on and feels very uncomfort- 
able if anything stands in the Way. Very recently, 
during a rather serious attack of illness when ho 
was prohibited by doctors from receiving visitors 
Or speaking to anybody he found life leally un- 
bearable, and likening his condition to that of ono 
>n the cellular jail in the And imans, he prayed in 
writing to the attending physicians for a speedy 
release! Ilia wit and humour have become ptover- 
bial among hia friends. He would make fun in 
apparently impossible circumstances and compel 
you to laugh in spite of yourself. 

The giving away of fortune worth nearly fif- 
teen lakhs — a unique gift in the history of educa- 
tional benevolence in this part of the country— 
did really astound many, but it was an easy thing 
to do for n man of Sir T.uraknath’s stuff. His 
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feelings for his country and countrymen, specially 
•his solicitude for the proper upbringing of 
the rising generation have all along been very 
deep and sincere. And side by sido with this 
noble feeling ho had the iron will to do his 
best in this respect. The result was that by 
two memorable Deeds he gave away the whole of 
his largo fortune to the University of^Calcutta, the 
only public body in whom he could ultimately 
bring himself to believe as being really capable of 
carrying out his long-cherished schemes and ideas. 
An Anglo-Indian Journal likened Sir Tarnknath’a 
gift to one of those frequent with the American 
millionaires who give away large fortunes for 
public causes. But as was rightly pointed out by 
an Indian daily as well ns by Sir Ashutosh 
Muikerjee in his special Convocation Speech, the 
analogy was a bit incorrect. For, while the 
American millionaires give away only portions and 
perhaps very small portions of their proverbially 
largo fortunes for such purposes, Sir Taroknath 
gave away the whole of his, reducing his condition, 
as ho himself remarked on the morning he signed 
his second Deed, to that of a pauper. 

It was but meet on the part of the Government 
to hiivo readily ‘ appreciated Sir Tnraknath'a 
munificence in the way it did. It was meet also 
On the part of the University to havo conferred tho 
highest honour at its disposal on its large-hearted 
benefactor. Seldom have honours been in this 
country so rightly placed. These honours, how- 
ever, are of little consequence to a mind which 
never gave any thought to them, far less, had any 
cravings for them. And it is a fact that they 
have very little permanent value compared with 
the Urge facilities for education the Trust in 
question is expected to place within the roach 
of the rising generation and of posterity. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that in all 
human relations, social as well as individual, the 
expectation of some sort of recognition of services 
rendered, if not an adequate return, will alwavs ho 
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ix ttnmg liimitivo to H\i*nig« m**n — -tor ll»» raw* ‘T 
Kir Tunilumtli J*«lit 1* an i*xv**plfoh whiili pim*** 
thn rtiln— mul fiom this point of view wo may w**U 
congratul it« tint (!nvnmun*iit *n*l th« worthy 
ftyiuliiii of tin* UiHx»T»ity #f Ciliutla itj*on tlieir 
prompt recognition of tin* v^iwU" wniwx mi'K 1 
t?<l by cmr mm**l nn<l Ultirtrion* rotmtrjinah. 
Very unfortunately, Fir TamVnaUi h.t* for year* 

I wen in an invalid utile and ha mU fervently pray 
that Ik* mny lx* rputtxl for ixJ«*ig tlnm jet to 
mt joy tlm tiuiipn* p*»iti'in Ik* lit 1 * won for him* 
re If in tho limit* of hi* countrymen. 

\mm \% tke army, 

l»Y 

MU. 3. R. PF.SNtSOTOIt, I.C.8. (Ititirnf) 

— 

N the Hpeci.il Number of tin* Iiuliitn A’m/m, 
for Docimler li**t the Editor Im* u-!de<l to 
bin many jmblic tertien a mo»t comprehen- 
sive account of wlmt ho* been done, (ami espe- 
cially Vfluxt baa not been done,) to ini]>rovo tho 
position of educated Indians in tho aervice of 
tlieir country, anil lie insist* throughout on 
tmuulbineous examinations in IhtgLtnd and Indin 
na tho i«niccn for tho evils under which the 
country still sutlers. Well, I hive said twyee 
ipl TMiWount that I don’t believe in diinulhuio- 
oua examinations at all as a remedy, and aiu 
pleased to finft two such distinguished men as 
Fir Bankamn Jsair ami Mr. Hinlux on my siJe. 
As I Mid tho other day in a letter to Ea»t and 
West , -I should have no objection to a prelim i- 
n iry examination in India to select a suflicient 
number of men to fill, say, half tho vacancies 
every year, to be pent to England (at the expense 
of India) to compete in I/ondon, ; but, after all, 
tlio service can only lxi open to Indian*, " so far 
as is compatible with the supremacy of Great 
JJrituin In India ” and, us Mr. A. K. Connell one© 


atid In « jiijs-r n.*d IxTui* the Indi-t Ah^o- 

mtiou many jeim ugo, “it fe linjxjwible to 
M-jvimte the mj>i*-m* <ixil and militaiy | towel* In 
tin* abit**; so that, if the Army is to remain for 
the most jwrt in Kurojs-nn hinds, tin* civil 
administration mn»t lx* lontruHM by IturojssxtM* 
nl*o.“ That i* to say, n bn Ulxmi* of Kuropwan* 
i» js-ihajs, more than rur iudi»js-nsal>le f mid the 
only ri-swinablo tjttwrtion i» «s to tin* exact strength 
«>f that Imcklxjnr, I hit that d'x-n not tnciM Jhat 
Indiana should tn-xer riw to the highest office* in 
the state. | think they should, am! I lm*C 
J*oitit<-<| out often enough how the two rus-x might 
I** Helilnl togi thor Into a co-ojs*rative govern* 
incut, t. ij. in En»t and UrA for January 1012. 

Tim*, however, is not tho object of this jwper. 
Wluat 1 mn anxious to call attention to now i* n re- 
in ukablc statement made hy J/nd Miritn, (whew 
presiding at a meeting of the IVl India. Asm*' 
mtion at which Sir William Wow den, K.C.8.I.. 
read a pajier,) with reference to Commissions in 
the army for Indi.in gentlemen ; mid, that there? 
nn*y be no mistake, I will quot* first w lint Sir 
William said on tho subject “whiih," lie said, 
“ must lx? face*], however, un)xipulnr it may be.” 

** 1 refer, lie continued, **to the larger »hire on the 
military aide to which • native gentleman ought “to be 
able to ••pirn." ....** XVhat la the po«ition at 
prevent ? lou have » large body of soldiery drawn from 
the fighting cluiti of the country whoae cceaplcuoua 
gallantry and fidelity have been evidenced on wary a 
stricken field. How can you deny to theae men higher 
position* In their own aerriee than thoae to which they 
can a] ready mount? Vou have no atich instance *• * 
native officer commanding a regiment, nor iv there any 
known caao of a native officer on staff employ. Can you 
expect the native gentry to be content, it they enter yoor 
military service, with such n poiition of thin^a P And 
here I am not at tho mouicnt considering what ■* • con- 
spicuous difficulty, that of patting a native gentleman a* 
»n officer in a ilrlli.h corps, though two there, 1 dou l 
think, (but there nro many who can apeak much wore 
confidently on Ibis point thin I can.) that the British 
soldier would object to Uke orders trom n native gentle- 
man. We know how completely, in the ranks, the rifle- 
man, and the Ghurka have been friends And one knows 
of casca where men not of (pure t) British Wood, and in 
colour hy no mcana different from our darker friends in 
India, havo held comnuaaiona in one British regimant, 
and have been followed with alacrity by tho Bn- 
tnh soldiery, i recollect a cave of one, a Eurasian, 
who held a eooimiviioo in one of our cavalry regi- 
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„„ , ... 0( tenr.s, not only with hi« 

, mentis, who was on ith tbo troopers of his own 

brother-officers, but al , hat t h e Utter called him 

squadron. It i* 5 ult ® . .imply as a term of endear- 
• Jut black man but .that , v» 8 . P J a(ld w brill.ant 
raent, because his \ h g h U modesty and his line 
s^ordamanKb.p, w, “ n tbe ir hlt.ng. When one 

temper, had compiet J ; ce rendered to us in 

thlnV. or the k ” , K’.n ». S”nt *»• “» 

times of stress by men ' Crawford Chamberlain, 

Major of a cavalry «P that t hero may not be 

one can hardly think it posa ^ thit character and 
seme way of °? enln « ^ieher appointments than they 
with such qualification* big PV ^ the Btory of 
are now able to hold. y u WM told mo by 

BorkutAHisnotknown to W #| ^ Bfellto ,o 

Crawford Chamberlain witbm y uou8i cb , mber Um S 

Which Burkut All was SO n f ^ Multan by John 
regiment 1,ad b * e ", art un der its distinguished leader 
Lawrence to take IW in Multan. They had 
in disarming tbo mut nous f retaining to Lahore, 

succeeded in their object a wa ,led serai in 

and had encamped for the 6 night they were 

the district of Ougair*. ^ r#beU * who , e nt in 
belea gored by a ™ y , calling upon them to destroy 

emissaries to the regiment calling rebe , torceB wlth 

their Ens';* ”®'"! “to D JrUut Al, they <,»«.*• *■“ 

tho Mogul at Delhi. ^ rebe) array, and they 

position ot * Oe»« information which they 
accompanied their “ .nfluence their answer. They 
srere certain would UrgMy«HaM. ike bim , e „, was an 
told him th *V»J e .,alS regiment, had been hanged a 
officer of a native cava y g rr ,ti»h Officer at the 

few days earlier by ord« « ml l.s 0 , Delhi, and 

former's own house, w.tf. „ „ brother of the 

they appealed to ( . B “ r '' ,, ed hlI0> to join them with his 

murdered man, ss theT e ]n Uje „hape of a written 

men at once. Tina oiler c ^ th6 i etter » t orico to 
communication. Burkut bim what waa to he 

Colonel Chamberlain and lhe communication 

done, pointing to the latter p j n regard to 

in regard to the execution of h-» o o^ &n|wer elcept 

that, Chamberlain could g ^ h(j M Colonel, know 
that probably it v ' j, dld not hesitate fora 

nothing about ‘t Burk comniander . .Whatever ha. 
moment. He sai . no difference tome; I 

happened to iny brother makes ^ ^ ^ f . lthlul ; 

have eaten the Company . ouUide the acral 

The result was the ^ chamberlain with his men cnnti- 
were driven aw.y, and Lahore. One knows 

nued his inarch satii.laeio^ y answ „ had be<n other- 

very well that if Bu , English officers would not 
wise Chamberlain . and hit BJR Lawrenea himself re- 
have lived to tell that tal . by this brave 

cognized the e*traordi y mMnB of awarding him by 
native wUwr. Jut 1 ie b^ having alreadyatUined 

giving him extra i rank , w w r9 ach. There are 

the highest description, and 1 should like to 

cumbers of men of th P the coloroBn d of one 

are the experiment * >uch a msn Burkut 

£Sr“i£" or men of a higher 

>* At present our 

K d dSu\o select one or* two where the officering 


*\i%z sftrsa 

the .,uert,oo of ^ 1 ® hich our (lurcrniuent 

6“ U ™“ "uu u „f„ rtuu.te ttat it 

b... uueblo SKSW 

action in this matter. . 

Sir WillLura Plowden served through tho Mutiny 
„J ennnot be uecused of not knowing wh»t ho is 
totting About, so thit his muturod opinion at tho 
«oo of 80 is thoroughly deserving of consideration, 
and it w«s startlingly dramatic to find that Lord 
Minto, whoso Indian career began only a few years 
before Sir William's ended, was not only in 
thorough agreement with him, but had actually 
sent in a scheme to the India Office for raising a 
Regiment to be Irvliar, 0 tnlW 

,„r» who would generally have been educated in 
the Cadet Corps. Who is responsible for burking 
that scheme ! Lord Minto's remarks on this very 
delicate question are worth much more considera- 
tion than they appear to have received. 


u curious, (*■ be ..id,) tk.t Brlu.h opluiou uf 
to J.S « “tort. tb. pofsibility ut .ranting 
“ rt..a',d th.n ,t ... . gener.tion .ju, . Tbo ..... 
of ,„.nj p.npio of to-d.y .re much behind tie times in 
conip.nsnn tho- ^ sir „„ r , 

“r«, d “ S the que.tiom Bub.eqa.utly, W 

distingiiivbed officers admitted that . great injustice W«» 
being perpetrated in w.thhnld.ng such commissions 
I^ev maintained that young Indian gentlemen should 
b«.ve creater opportunities for military dl.t.nction, but 
at the same time they all Hid down that they must not 
command Bnt.sh t/oopv, and ttat the «to »" £ the 
difficulty was the raising of special Indian regiments, in 
' which Indian gentlemen should receive commissions. I 
arraid that racial antipathies, however narrow many 
of ua may think them, are much stronger in India than 
Lhev are at home. I do not know why. But, at any rate, 
we certainly cannot do away with these racial antipa- 
thies by word of command ; the only way to lessen them 
is by Example, and by constant sympathy for our Indian 
fellow-subjects. By force of example and by constant 
svmpathv let us hope that racial prejudices may gradually 
disappear. Under existing conditions it would, in my 
opinion, be a grave mistake to appoint a young Indian 
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<it (hjoA family to a BrltUli against the "Uli of 

(t« UrllMi of!t< era. U would ml; er«at* fritUon. and 
wo should bu »orij of? th»n we were Iwfore I foujd.t 
this question in India o»pr and o*er apslo. and Lefore 1 
came awav ttio (losertimnnt of India, ihaCoutniander-lu- 
Chief and all ray Council wtra In agreement with P« 
that Ui# rommUdom alioutd be granted. We therefore 
framed a achem* for the raising of a regiment to tx 
effii'ercd by tele' ted Indian gentlemen who **OulJ gene- 
rally bate reoeWed a tnlbury education In the Cad*t 
Corn*. Our proposal was that (be regiment abould 
begin with a akcUtnn of a few HrttUH «Pl-«r* to giro It 
a Hart, and that young Indian offleera aboul I be psretUd 
to It In Uioorlinarr way, with lonn./l'lt cmmnWalona, 
which wonll rise in duo course of promotion; whilst 
the Ilrltlsh skeleton should gradually dlssppcsr and an 
Indian officer would erentuatly obtain command of Uo 
regiment, which would bo in the rourae of 20 year* or 
ao. The acbenia waa aent borne, and it waa my rarncat 
hope that it would recti ra official (auction before 1 left 
India. | am sorry to aay 1 do nnt know what baa 
happened to Italnee then. I fret, howtarr, that It would 
bo unfair to the Uorcrnment of India not to taka thi« 
opportunity Of aay log that, aa far aa they were concerned, 
the necessity for the commissions waa recognized an-1 
the difficulty waa dealt with. Ttio opposition tu our 
propo«al waa at homo! Ttio whole (juration ia a tcry 
difficult ona. In the meantime 1 bare beard that thero 
ia an Idea In U upland— certainly not iu India -with 
which l do not at alt agree, that ttio eoggraUd atbetno 
of an Indian regiment doea not go far enough, and 
that It would bo bettor to bring young Indiana hero 
to bo educated in tbia country, to paaa Sandhurst, 
and then to bo appointel to Untiah regiments In 
the uaual waj. I may say that I ara entirely opposed to 
auch a propoaal, not oclr on military groundi, but on 
other grounda aa well, t am much arerao to the bring- 
ing of young Indiana to thla country and educating them 
here, young Chief* In particular. I am convinced that It 
ia much belter for them to mate their homea in India, to 
look after the affaira of their catatca, and to abaro intbe 
hfo of their own people. No doubt an intelligent young 
Indian gains much ilaeful knowledge in England, 
though ho often takes back to India with him Impres* 
aioaa which are far from desirable. My experience i* 
drawn aomowhat apecially from my Intimacy with the 
cadets of good familiea. They sisit England and form 
friendships hero, and then return homo to Bnd them- 
oelrca out of touch with their own people and their 
natural surrounding*, and in great difficulty aa regards 
VhoYr future We. Careers should be open to them in their 
own country, and aa regards the grant of commission*, 
wo should do well to fallow the ad rice of the distin- 
guished aolj.era I hate referred to who all fully recog- 
nized tho injustice of the present position and with 
whom my Council entirely agreed In recommending the 
raising of a special Indian regiment on the lines 1 hare " 
described." 

Even further buck than Sir Henry Lawrence ft 
still greater man, Sir Thomas Munro, said much 
the same thing in one o£ tho last minute* bo over- 
wrote nt the eml of hit eventful 40 years’ service 
in India, and, nfter all, there ia nothing new ia 
tho idea of the lloiley-MLato reforms. It has 


Lon All “Met* 1 fur aLuit n cv»tu»y and «Wrh 

lire lit L‘t !lWt«-ril1»/J-(1, Km> the 

JhnjH-rnrr, who vu-jo never eo firmly 
in tho country n» the Jlritnh nrv now, were fievrr 
afraid of juitting Hindoos in ihe very highest 
Civil and Military njijointiuents, though no douht 
they jiftejj Mifh-M-l K-rimtely liy doing ro ; nnd 
M»t)y we jimxJ ImiD no fear of the result if we 
only hold the sreW evenly. That L our true 
mission in Jitdiv, ns long as «e stay time end to 
(jufife NirTiiorma Mutiro ngnin, “It would ccrtAin- 
ly Is* more <1 red ruble wo should Iso eXjs-lSod ll’)«i 
the country altogether fhm tint otir >)>tJ*«i 
nf gov eminent should bo such im t« mil in the 
nlnremnit of a who!* jvojde." 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION. 

iiy - a journalist- 


a cBttT ixicrn-wtiTrit. 

Ci OBEAT leader-writer ha* passed away in the 
death of Mr. J. C. Him, of tho Tima. Tew 
' men even in joumili«tic circles knew much 
of him personally, nnd to tho outride world he vn* 
nlmoit wholly unknown; but for the hut thirty 
yearn he had been n**pon«iljlo for the principal 
Wding articles in the Tima on British politics, 
e«peci illy on que-lions with nil economic aspect, 
nnd have also written much on American affaire 
wnd scientific subject*. To those who knew, hi* 
peculiar gift of striking out memorable phrases 
often betrayed the authorship of articles. In one 
case it cost the Times dear for tho moment, though 
matter* were amicably settled afterwards. Tint 
via* when, in diectivsing the high price of looks, 
in connection with the recently published letters 
of Queen Victoria, he tlcc larcd that Mr. Murrey 
laid “ coined tho national Interest into thirty-two 
piccos of rilva-." The Times had to pay jC 7,300 
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in tho libel caso arising out of that. Mr. Rosa 
leave, a .on, who edit, the “ Engineering Supple- 
ment" of the Timet. 

x.irel. 

Apropos ol libel ea.es, there is an extraordi- 
nary number of eases again.t Madras papers in 
progress nr imminent at the present time. It 
would bo well for journalists to study the Law of 
libel more closely than most of them do and the, 
may bo recommended to acquire The Law of 
libel, ». affecting Newspapers and Jonrnnhsta 
bv Mr. IT. V. Ball, which is a practical guide. Of 
course,’ the journalist who imagines that the study 
of books of that Wind can render him quite 
pendent of legal advice is deluding himself. But 
• ft is much to have a clear understanding of the 
general principle, of the Law on th. s»b,^ 
some acquaintance with precedents. Just as these 
word, are written a Madras paper » about to 
take action against a Bombay paper for annoim- 
cine that a libel suit was being brought sgainst it , 
W ,° refrain from giving names lest the BomUy 
paper should sue us for saying that a Madras 

paper was about to sue it for etc.! 

rHICE OF FArERS. 

A good deal of discussion in London Journnlis- 
tic circles ha. been .roused by an article in tl.e 
Unify 3/aii which seems to suggest on tho part 
of its conductors an intention of r.rsrng it. 
price to a penny. Strang, as it may sonnd, there 
1, really some prospect of dearer papers. The 
average issue of a popular Loudon daily involves 
tho „•« in paper of as much wood-pulp as can be 
derived from about 30 acres of forest, and tho 
paper outlook is not cheerful, though, of course, 
there is no immediate prospect of shortage in 
supply. As it is, » paper like the Daffy Moil 
„„,t lose heavily on sales, and half penny 
newspapers generally cost appreciably more than 
their price to produce. It is, of course, wholly 
from advertisements that profits must coma in 


the case of elicap papers all over tho world In 

India, all things considered, prices are not high. 

A four penny paper may shock the tourist 
hut what paper in India has a c, relation that 
would bo thought worth mentioning in Europe 
or America! Peison.lly, the present writer 
believes it to bo impossible in India to get 
below the one-anna level without injurious 
economy in remuneration of staff, expenditure on 

new, and cost of paper used. Moreover then. n. 
probably not a paper in India that could be sure 
of doubling its circulation by halving its price. 

Of course even a moderate increase in circulation 
justifies raising advertisement rate, ; hut in India, 
unfortunately, a large proportion of advertiser, 
seem determined to spend only a fixed amormt 
annually on advertising, so increased rates mean 
fewer advertisements from them. In short, tho 
conditions which have justified lowering of tho 
price of papers in the United kingdom do not 
exist in India. For years to come, at any rate, 
one anna must be regarded as the minimum prico 
and four annas as a perfectly reasonable maximum. 

IXFLUENCE OF TIIE PRESS. 

Mr. Asquith paid notable tribute to the influ* 
enco of the Press on international relations in liis 
speech on the 23rd April, at the dinner of the 
Foreign Press Association, a body composed of 
the London correspondents of tho principal foreign 
journals. The Premier described his hosts ns 
“ unofficial amb.issibors a happy phrase. But 
England does not treat these ambassadors very 
well. The British correspondent in any of the 
great foreign cities is officially regarded as a 
person of some consequence. For example, an 
Englishman known to the present writer and 
representing one of the chief London dailies in 
Paris has on se% oral occasions been given inter- 
views by French statesmen when they were refus- 
ing to see tho majority of French journalists. 
Again, the British correspondent abroad finds 
admission to Parliamentary chambers perfectly 
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(Current Events* 

BY RAJDUARI. 


mcE ycaoTUTioN-s wtAcmso. 

IIOUGH Scutari is now no longer tho 
obstacle in the path of tlio negotiations of 
tlio ambassadors of tlio Great Powers, 
there has beon no material progress timing tho 
month towards n satisfactory settlement of tho 
future of the Balkan Provinces and of the Near 
East politics. As wo write tho ambassadors seem 
to bo somewhat hampered by Gi eoco and Scrvia 
both of which have been delaying tho signing of the 
preliminary agreements for pence. Tho Serb and 
tho Bulgar are undoubtedly at loggerheads, their 
interest in the Balkans being of a conflicting 
character. Op the other hand tho Greek and the 
Serb are determined to act in concert and have 
their own line of future policy towards Bulgaria 
which is greatly dreaded lest it should in tho long 
run overpower them. And though Montenegro 
and Greece are quito friendly, the former stands 
little chance of diplomatic or any other success* 
individually. The brave mountain principality is 
negligible. Already it has lost more than a third of 
its population, the very flower of youth. Thcsacrifice 
this small state, which is not larger than that 
Of one of our Kathiawar Chiefs, has undergone 
is tremendous. It will take years to fill the 
serious gap in the population and recuperate its 
resources. Indeed, so far as resources are concerned 
every one of the Allies stands in sore need of 
borrowing large sums from the great lending 
Powers. The economic losses of each during the 


peanr in London aro all imbued with the one 
contrnf idea of tho preservation of European 
proco. Tho conflicting interests of tho Great 
Powers in themselves mo a guarantee of solid 
peace, 

the covriN'Evr. 

Barring the negotiations for peace now slowly 
flagging on their length in London, all seems to 
be quiescent for tho moment. Tho Vesuvius seems 
to take rest, but there is no knowing when It may 
burst into activity emitting Lava and brim-stone. 
Tho tension between Austria nnd her eastern or 
north-eastern neighbour is somewhat less. Both 
havo suspended that mobilisation which a few weeks 
ago looked so ominous and aLarming. Italy, not a 
disinterested on -looker, has been playing a waiting 
game albeit that her military operations in Tripoli 
do not jet seem to redound to her credit. Tho Arab 
in tho hinterland leaves no stone unturned to 
harass her. The guerilla warfare is taxing and 
vexing. At home, however, Italy is fast progress- 
ing in her industries and manufactures and bids 
fair to revive the glories of her medieval times. 
Genoa is fast becoming the emporium of her great 
trade.' Financially, too, she is doing very well.’ 

Germany is quiet and what is moro refreshing ls 
to notice the agreeable rapjyroacJiment between 
her and the late “ perfidious Albion " of German 
fanatics and extremists ! The Reichstag is still 
somewhat recalcitrant nnd the extra burden of 
armaments seems to be vexing the soul of the 
pacific Socialists. As we write the Emperor is 
engaged in a most interesting social function 
which has taken to tho capital many a prince and 
potentate, including his dearest and nearest 
-msmen, the King and Queen of England. 
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the Emperor has a.". » moat gracious thing by 
releasing tho three British Officers who hail been 
imprisoned for spying. Tire release ha, g.ven 
tho greatest satisfaction to England. It could not 
have been mad. at a happier hour. Let us hope 
that is the turning point and tho panah press 
of both countries trill cease to barlr and yell an 
hunt for fresh topics to induce bad feeling 

Mon.Poincaie is lmppy at theElysee. " better 
he i, uneasy like those who wear the crown or .a 
happy after the head of the St, tea of the W, 

. specially at Washington, cannot bo m. 
ariy how Parliament and people are pleased utb 
him.ndhe.ith them. Only there* one .trie 
rift in the lute. The Conscription Bill, winch baa 
passed, may yet give rise to some trouble rn the 
Chamber of Deputies. Other.... France pal tm bo 
France, U iorgiag ahead, thanks to the tin ft 
and industry o! tho nation which a.e annually 
swelling tho national wealth. 

The disease of Repression, on tho other hand, 
seems again to hare broken out at St. Petemhnrgh 
and Moscow. That .gam is moat disgusting. Tho 
unhappy people seem to had no rest. JW” 
aud imprisonment, these seem to be the two 
potent instruments of the Russian bureaucracy to 
Vonduct the ordinary duties of Qo.erameat. 
They only rereal the rottenness of the governing 
machinery. As such Russia is no better than 
European Turkey, albeit that .ho call, herself 

Christian and “ Holy.” 

BRITISH rOtlTICS. 

British politics are for tlio nonce quiet. Parlia- 
ment has adjourned for three week, and minis- 
ters are abroad trying to make tho tat of a hnef 
kolidav. The Marconi enquiry has thrown 
enough mud on the Governments The nation is 
eielrof the revelations, albeit vastly exaggerated 
■ by an inimical Press intent on bringing down tho 
Government to make way for tlieir own Party 
Tapers and Tadpoles. The militant suffragettes, 
too, are a thorn in the side of all. It is a matter 


of i egret they could not bo effectually curbed and 
controlled as to he out of l.a. in's way. Venly they 
are now growing a post and their outrageous 
devices really deserve that they should m future 
he known as “ Outragettes " lather than suffra- 
gettes, Rut nil these are minor matters. duo 
one hroad feature of a most gratifying character 
is the prosperity of the nation. Trade eta 
is going forward by leaps and hounds which 
hive enabled tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
to announce a budget of 105 millions sterling, 
and that without increasing taxation I Such an 
unprecedented budget is no doubt one for national 
exultation. But there am cycles of prosperity as 
well as cycles of adversity. If there are commer- 
cial booms there are also commercial crises. Tho 
nation, BO the impartial onlookers say, is living on 
inflated credit. Higli prise* stimulate trade 
which is fed by the credit bankers ■ give. 
The moment credit sullere a lapse the whole odii 
gee i, bound to collapse, the aftermath of which 
will only signify bankruptcy and liquidation. Tho 
atmosphere just new is fully charged with elec 
tricity. When it may explode is only a question 
of time. Meanwhile Liberal Cnance is gloating 
over its prosperity though wise economists regret 
and denounce in vain the intolerable burden of 
Army nnd Nnvnl expenditure. 

PERSIA, CHINA AND THII1ET. 

Poor, unhappy Persia! Her deliverance sebms 
to bo as remote as ever. Is she to bo mado to 
die inch by inch, say, by a kind of lingering poli- 
tical illness, consciously or unconsciously -watched 
by her two diplomatic Hakims 1 Ono of tlie Ha- 
kims has borne an unique character how to kill 
a dying Stato. His inhumanity is notorious. His 
sympathy is lip sympathy, while his skill as an 
expert in the art of killing people inch by inch 
rhasn woi Id-wide reputation. But what are we 
to say of his colleague, the other' Hakim whose 
sympathy is genuine and who doei uant to see 
the patient levive and he restored to that' political 
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visitor could never got the official; * ^ 
selves down to, an: -»»' »"fT our u!l Hug- 
occasion he toot the «■!»•» 

****** **rr?z1£L. 

otter noon m order to con }iav „ an 

“ That is impossible,” he was to ■ ^ mu5t 

■ z:: l zizxi^ 

— r't „:c e — " 

went accordingly ; « nd L„ g^d 

lolling about on the fronUents £ J° off f the 

"s'the^r important meeting * 1 
morning. That was their imp 
A CIVIC LEAOCE. 

Mr Dudley Myers has been writing to «,e 
Calcutta papers euggesting the ,««£*»» 

..Civic 1^,."--- Europeans 

torafogiurdth. rights a roa „ Mrth ,t 

when these ereettmte ^ ra „„ot tat. 

ft, European ^ what fto European 

the matter up. V, ^ , f ngita t„j„st 

Deleuce A-*"*' MKmot for the com- 

such grievances. Th < J ept i„„ accorded to the 
pvratlve flatness „ ltot wdiat w. want 

suggestion. The w u es as me n. In 

in Calcutta U ghauts did not 

.fte old ^- "ftsaearly every I— 
rush home for t ^ th# gantry of their 

„ho,e “ home m ^^pdftg rlairac- 

odoption— -there .tody of local,u»- 

to stand upfortbeir 

“ “? ” thes , wore threatened. But th. pro- 
rightas.hentl.es damns does not 

sent generation of E» F . Un „ , „ al i„tc r - 
mate the riighte.tjre ^ I<uJUn!i although 
,est in local po. ' „*, m somehow to 

, they ar. ton .^nst fte 

kclv weight . ^ ^ , to to of things would 

“ut, a combination o, fte politic, 


genius of the Indian with the solidity and 
determination of the European ; bu as rego r 
.1 t it is to ho feared that the tamo >s not 
yet ripe. It is disappointing to note that, 
Although Europeans and Indians dine together 
" greater footing of sociato^y 
than was the case ten years ago, the Europe, 
etm to » profound distrust of th. educated 
Indian as a political force. He cannot bring 
himself to believe that the Indian hs. any other 
objective than th. ultimate expulsion of »1 
Europeans from India, and th. Brad, cation of 
British civilisation from th. country. He IS 
strangely Hind to the fact that by his aloofness 
and auspicious he is creating tho very atmosphere 
of which he is most afraid. 

ANARCHISM. 

The recent outbreak of anarchism ha. of course 
a great deal to answer for in this connection, 
Theanarchist’s ..shortcut” to the liberal, or ,of 
his country, like a great many short cuts, will 
prove, it is to be feared, the longest way round. 
Expulsion of tho British is not a practicable 
policy unless in conjunction with a world-wido 
up-heaval which would damage India at least as 
„„oh as Great Britain. And if tho British are 
here as the supremo power for some time to Como 
it is evident that there is nothing to be gained by 
the levying of a kind of anarchistic war against 
them. The only effect of the anarchist out-break 
hns been to postpone the era of a complete and 
paternal understanding between Indian and 
‘ Anglo-Indian. But do not let us lose heart. I 
is bound to come in time. 


Morley’s Indian Speeches- — An enlarged 
and up-to-date collection. Price Re. 1. To Subs- 
cribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Q. A. Natesan Sc Co n ; Bimknratna Chetty Street, Madras, 
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health which may rejoice the liberty-loving world. 
The salvation of oppressed nationalities has been 
tho mission of England for years. Then, why is 
England becoming tho entspaw of Russia and 
assenting to every cunning device of tlio latter 
which obviously enough has only one object — tlio 
slow and steady disintegration of Persia. Verily, 
wo begin to lose all faith in British statesmanship 
and diplomacy. If only Great Britain takes into 
her head to restore Persia to her national inde- 
pendence and freedom she can do so easily to tho 
great satisfaction of the civilised world. Why 
then is Sir Edward Grey halting and faltering? 
Why will he not give that larger loan which Persia 
wants, the loan which will not only relieve har of 
her indebtedness but enable her to place the ad- 
ministration of the country on a sound footing by 
means of disinterested British organisers of 6nance, 
.police, army and so on ? To tell the truth, tho 
part England is playing in Persia is far from 
being creditable to her as a great nation. For 
England to be n plastic tool in the hands of schem- 
ing and land-grabbing Russia is humiliating. How 
we wish Persia was soon relieved from her linger- 
ing ailment and restored to sound health, 
politically and financially! Or, is it that Egyptj 
Bagdad and Persia are sooner or later to be 
British possessions — one more stage towards the 
certain decline and fall of the British Empire. Is 
there no Augustus or Trajan to restrain England 
from further extending the bounds of Empire 
unwieldy as they are ? Or is it the Evil Destiny 
that is luring England to her certain fate? 

. The CWnese settling down. The most gra- 
tdying feature of the month in Chinese politics is 
the generous and whole-hearted recognition of 
the youngest republic by the oldest and the most 
rowerful in modem world. It speaks volumes to 
the far-righted and beneficent statesmanship of 
the American President that he has been the aery 
first to recognise her. All honour to Dr. Wood- 
Ww Wilson whose first most important act of 


foreign policy will bo recorded by History with 
Jess mixed satisfaction. When is England to go 
and do likewise ? Or is she hero, too, to be dic- 
tated by the interested Powers? Verily, we seem 
to bo displeased with ourselves nt the want of 
backbone and grit shown by Kir Edward Grey, 
nover mind what his apologist* and friends may 
say in his praise. He has been the weakest Foreign 
Minister of EngLmd for over a century. It is well 
that the Crisp syndicate operations have hastened 
tho final agreement touching tho quintuple loan - 
of 25 millions. The republic is now well put on . 
stable footing. It remains for the people them- 
sehesto show by their patriotism and political 
sagacity how well they deserve of the civilised 
nations. Yuan-shi-kai is a great personality. He 
may not be thoroughly disinterested, nye, he may 
bo over-ambitious. All the same lie is the only 
person who can keep Chinn tolerably united and 
work out her destiny as 0 new republic. It is a 
great pity that Dr. Sun Yat Sen should bo 
endeavouring to undermine his authority. What 
is wanted is sinking of personal differences and co- 
operating in harmony for the great national cause. 

Tibet has been lively for some time so far that 
it has rejoiced by diminishing the power and in- 
fluence of Chinese suzerainty which she cannot 
shake off t'n tolo even with the silent assistance of 
tho British fire-eating chauvinists who are for 
ever agitating in the London Press for the eman- 
cipation of the Thibetans from the so-called hated 
Chinese sovereignty. But Lord Hardinge is a 
strong Viceroy and so loDg ns he holds the port- 
folio of tho Indian Foreign Office these chauvi- 
nists at whose head are Colonels Younghusband 
and Yate, can never succeed in forcing tho hands 
of the British Foreign Office. Meanwhile a greater 
portion of the Chinese military have evacuated 
Thibet and are 1 etui ning to China via Calcutta. 
Their Commander, General Chung, i-> now there. 

Let us hope his stay may be every way a harbin- 
ger of peace and good-will and that British rela- 
tions with China in the matter of Tbiliet may be 
p aced on a firm and statesmanlike footing which 
shall over-iide the insensate cry of the fanatical 
jingoes of the London Press. 
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diary ol the Month, Jprll-Maj, 1913, 

April 21. Sir George Pairii presullog at a 
siting of the Bn* India Association to-d.y 
arid that India i> enjoying unexampled proeponty 
and strongly oppose<l the 'iswing of mere paper 
currency without bullion behind it. 

April 22. The remains of the kite Sir A. 
A. A pear were interred this morning at the 

Armenian Church, Calcutta, quietly and without 

any ostentatious ceremony. 

■ April 23. Mr. Montagu replying to a senes 

if question, in the House of Common, to-night 
regarding New Delhi said that the «tes n the 
new office, would to compulsorily acqiumd but 
that a fair price would be given. 

April 24. The lion. Mr. A. Mmrhead, C.I.E. 
Agent, South Indian Railway returning from 

Ceylon after a Conference with the Govemor ot 

the island said to a pres, rcpremnUtm* , to day 
that the Indo-Ceylon Railway would >»> fimsh 


it was derided that the standard for ,i pas,' to 
left ns at present. * 

April 30. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Arnold Word asked why the Central India Horse 
had been withdrawn from Shiraz to which Sir 
Edward Grey said that there was no further use 
for them. t 

May 1. A strike broke out among the Post 
commission jetty coolie, early this morning and 
1607 men walked out of the various gates on the 
Strand Road, Calcutta, _ _ ( 

May 2- In connection with the marriage of 
the heir-apparent to the Kashmir Raj with ft 
princess of Rajkot four special trains with troops 
an d bands left Lahore this morning for 
Rajkot. 

May 3. A meeting of the coramitteo of Lady 
Grover’s Hospital Fund for Officers’ families was 
held in Simla to-day when the annual 'report for 
1012 was considered. 

May 4. The second two squadrons of the 
TW«r the Persian Gulf arrived 


before November. . . . . . 

, April 25. A tomb letter w„ reccrved to-d»y 

. in the Empire Office, Calcutta, .ddre, red W the 
Editor. llaprily there wa, no explosion. 

' April 26. The Tort of the Indian Companies 
Act Amendment Bill i» published tide mornmg 

in the Corel!, «/ S“ i “ at Simk ' 

April 27. In connection with the JHy 
Prayer for China, a special .ervico was held this 
evening at the old Mission Church, Calcutta. 

April 28. Mr. Montagu speaking at Cam- 
brid-e to-day critici.ed Mr. Bouar tow', reference 
to India and preference, lie mid, to increase 
the coat of living lor the people of Indo. would 

to a greater danger than to iucrouo ,t rn bug- 


tana. . _ . 

April 29. At a meeting of the Law Facility 
held in the chamber of Sir Arthur Reid, Chief 
Judge, Lahore, to consider the question of tlm 
restriction of admission to the Legal profession, 


at Bombay this morning in the R.I.M.S., Duflenn 
There were six British and nine Indian ' Officers, 
233 Non-commissioned Officers and men, 170 
public and private followers, and horses, mules and 
camels. 

May 5. At the Anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London to-day M. Joseph 
Chailly paid a tribute to the Government of India 
and Governors, such ns Lord Rcny. India; 
he said afforded tin excellent field for researches 
such as tho<e conducted by the society in many 
things recent in time but ancient In spirit and in 
some respects, the atmosphere in India was that 
of the eleventh century. 

May 6- Lord Sydenham made his> first speech 
after return to England piesiding at a meeting 
of the Sociological Society to-day in London 
when a paper was read by Dr. Mann on “ The 
Untouchables of Poona." ‘ - 5 
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May 7. At the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Biblo Society to-day in London, Sir 
William Lee-Warner said that they had to gain 
the devotion and the best of the religious mind 
in India. They had to raise the untouchables to 
a sense of their rights as citizens. 

May 8. At a preliminary Meeting of the 
Indian , Currency and Finance Commission in 
London to-day it was decided not to take evidence 
in. public following the precedents of the Her- 
schell and Fowler Committees. 


May 9. Mr. Rabrindranath Tagore to-day 
read his unpublished lyric poem “ Chitra,” to a 
large audience in London. The Hon'ble E. S. 
Montagu, in proposing a vote of thanks, said that 
Mr. Tagore, as a teacher of beauty, love, religion 
and patriotism, was doing a great — almost incal- 
culable-service to the Indian people. 

May 10. Over 8000 workmen of the Gowri- 
pore Jute Mills struck work in a body on account 
of the dismissal of a Sirdar from the firm. 

May 11. This morning the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta awarded the King's Medals to 
fetation officers, Frederick and Little of the fire 
Brigade, for bravery in wring several hies at a 
recent fire in China Bizoat Street. 

lla wJ 2 ' c 1110 Union Hou«e of Assembly 
nmfft C Scc *°. n ‘ l rea,lin S of the lmimgretion 
Bui after negativing Mr, Fichanlt’a 

•o «(«■ a. Sin to ; g.!«, 

l 13 ' J^Slli is nnnoiincwl of Sir 

John Tylor, C.I.K., m London, r.rm.,1, In.LZ 
Lcnornl of Pn-on, i„ «„ UmM 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this section.] 

Tales from the Story of India. IlyP.T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. The Oxford University 
Press, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

This small book compri-es some twenty stones 
illustrating the various stages of culture and civi- 
lization through which* India has progressed. 
These are essentially chapters in the ancient his- 
tory of India and as such their historical value 
cannot be gainsaid. Besides, they portray dis- 
tinctly the character of the civilization, the life, 
thought and culture of the Indian peoples in the 
various stages of Indian history. The stories are 
presented in a delightful and simplo style and 
though they are complete each in itself, a sort of 
chronological order can bo observed. The stories 
are illustrative only of what is commonly known 
as the Hindu period of Indian history'. 

Songs and Ballads of Greater Britain, 
Compiled by E. A , Heljts. J. if. Dent and Sons 
Limited, London. 

This is a volume of select poems compiled 
from the wn tings of both colonial and Indian 
poeta. English literature has expanded with the 
growth of the British Empire. While India and 
the Colonies are profiting from the study of the 
literature of the mother country it is but natural 
that they should add to 'the variety and charm of 
the “King's English.” English poetry can no 
more bo insular as in days of yore. The Aus- 
tralasian bush, the Indian bulbul and the Cana- 
dian pnurie, the vigorous life in the heart of South 
Africa may not all these add to the splendour 
of English song? All the poetry in the 
volume is redolent of open-air life. And lack of 
grace or foi mis more than compensated by the 
freshness and virility of the songs which only the 
nurses of the open sea and the preen fields can 
nng. The compiler deserves the gratitude of 
all lovers of literature. 
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MakuU Bandha. ITitt KngliA Translate ly 
)Ir. T. X. Xarati mhachsriar, Sarutrit Tandit, 
Presidency GoUeye, Madras. 

Th. author 1ms choson tho umqu. event ot 
H I It’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi ns tlie sub- 
ject of his work, ami the book is written partly 
in verse amt partly in prose in the style at Cl.am- 
„„ Kavyns in Sanslrlit. The work consists only 
„[ two chapters and aims at brevity and clearness 
in which it lias succeeded admimbly. Every line 
„! the hook breathes loyalty to the throne, not 
only as an expression of the author. pert..nally 
but .Iso of the large mas, of Indian people whose 
sentiments he hi, clothed in beautiful lyncal 
strains . 


can Germany Invade England, *£ 
lend It. It. Ilannn. >!>*«'* end O, Imien. 
The author who is himself »n esprit 
authority on tho subject discusses in a sene, ot 
chaptem the relative strength of the two conn- 
tries with regard to their '.strategical position, 

their number both in the army and m the nay 

and other circumstances which help or hinder heir 
respective resources. After a careful s „dy of 
detail, lie conclude, that the superiority of Eng- 
land's resource, outweigh, all consideration, of 

the gigantic equipment, of Germany. He pmves 

that of the two countries England., least likely 

to suffer in comparison in spite of th. .mmendou, 
German improvement, and that the peril of th. 

meat may play on our fear, for the Sake of « 

advantages which it think, .he can catort from 

them 1” 


Thirty Songs from the Punjab and Kash- 
mir. Recorded by liatan Devi and translated 
by Dr. A. K. Kumarasicami, Old Bourne Press, 
London. Price 10s. Gd. net. 

Thirty Indian songs is perhaps the first book' 
in English that has tried to convey an idea of 
words and music as an artistic whole in tho Euro- 
pean manner. Dr. Knmaraswami'fl translation 

shows sufficient care and tasto, though of course 

without some knowledge of the Indian langungo 
and a fair acquaintance with the Indian life and 
literature they remain at times somewhat obscure. 
Most of tho songs herein collected are very pleas- 
ing and the Mahomedan tunes will' be easily 
appreciated by the foreigners. The Hindu 
psalms are characteristically complex and demand 
more subtlety of taste and keenness of discern- 
ment. The foreword by Mr. Rabindranath Ta- 
gore is an excellent study of music in general in 
the East and in the West and of Ratan Devi and 
her songs in particular. The book is illustrated f 
this first attempt at a systematising of Indian 
music and making it more familiar to the Euro- 
pean laymen deserves all the success which it is 
sure to achieve. ' ' ' ' 

The Government of India. By Sir Courtenay 

Ilberl, K. C. S. I. The Oxford University Press, 

Ilomby Road, Bombay. 

■\Ye beg to acknowledge with thanks the second 
edition of this well-known book. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the importance of such a volume as it 
is already in high favour with the citizen public.’ 

valuable handbook of reference not 


only to those interested in politics and law but to 
every layman that desires to have a knowledge of 
India and her recent history. The complicated 
machinery of the Indian Government and its ' re- 
lations with all the powers both iii and out of 
British India are carefully brought 1 out. The 
digest of statutory enactments is of permanent 
interest and as such it is an indispensable volume 

r— - 1 r • 
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The Dhammachakka Pavattana Sutta 
or tho Establishment of tho Reign of Law. 
Translated by D. Alex irielmiwiiin^, Colombo. 
This small book is a translation of the first 
Sermon of Lord Buddha sinco ho attained tho 
Supreme Enlightenment. Tho work, though n 
short one, is of groat importance since it embo- 
dies tho FourN obloTruths that form tho very basis 
of Buddhism. For tho benefit of the render he has 
also appended a translation of this Sutta by Mr. 

0. W. Leadbcator ns also a few notes concerning 
tho 3 altya Muni and his teachings. 

History of English Literature. By Mr. 
Compton Rieketl, T. C. and B. C. Jack, London. 
This book is an attempt by the well-known 
writer and lecturer, Mr. Compton-Itickett totrnco 
the history of English Literature from its begin- 
nings to the present day. Though the treatment 
is necessarily short, 6paco is found for the discus- 
sion of overy name and tendency which is signi- 
ficant and a Chronological Synopsis and Index 
combined are added to facilitate reference. 

A Love Story : By Arthur Applin : G. Bell <fc 
Sons, Ld., London : 

The old story of the true love, which never 
doth run smooth, framed in a modem setting, 
which if rather unconvincing as to details, besides 
being bizarre and improbable in the general 
scheme, furnishes nevertheless interesting and 
absorbing reading for some hours. The heroine 
Mollie Majendie is brought up in seclusion in a 
remote Irish village by a distant uncle, and ia 
the intended victim of a plot to marry her to tho 
worthless and impecunious son of a deceased 
banker, who had a hold on her equally worthless 
father. The hero of the story, Richard Branscombe, 
who falls in lovo with the girl during a fishing 
excursion near her home of exile, succeeds in 
thwarting tho plot with the help of hia friend Sir 
Robert "VTingate, ' •. 


Mr. G. S. Ar undale, late Principal of the C. /'• 
College, Benares, by Mr. B. Sanjiva Kao, b. a. 
(Cantab.) 

This book is tho outcome of n general feeling 
on tho part of those who, as teachers or student*, 
liavo learnt to know anil lovo tho Principal of tM 
Central Hindu College, Benares, that something 
should bo done, now that ho ia leaving India 
nfterten years’ disinterested service in our mid*>t, 
to place on record their own sentiments towards 
him personally and tho character of tho work lie 
has dona in that institution. Tho personality of 
a teacher, it has been assumed, has more to Ao 
with tho inveterate habits and attitudes of the 
students than oven tho most advanced culture 
and discipline that have ever been invented to 
drill tho minds of young men. If tliat i3 so Mr. 
Arundalo has by sheer force of character ’ and 
personality earned the gratitude of many » n 
Indian youth. The sketch before ua which i» 
appropriately dedicated to Mrs. Annie Besant 
gives a vivid and true account of Mr. Arundale « 
early life and career, his association with hia 
Illustrious “ Mother ” and his services to England 
and India by his admirable work as educationalist, 
spiritual teacber and * inspircr of young India- 
Mr. Sanjiva Kao has given a detailed account of 
Mr. Arundale’s personality, his method of instrue* 
tion and the way in which he won the hearts of 
his pupils and inspired them with lofty ideals of 
character. Above all the editor I>as carefully 
chosen representatn e opinions of a variety of 
people who have known Mr. Arundale at close 
quarters either as colleagues or pupils. Tim 
latter half of the book u hich contains pen pictures 
of the devoted principal from various sources 
affords many a feature of hia character and 
achievements otherwise unobserved by tho public.' 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Public Services Commission. 

The Contemporary Heetew for . p 

burnuu thocbieCCana^sfov tl-. *£ 

■ commit™ to I»K»n ****»™? A 
’ to tho ev.cntWclnn.cter of P"*'* ™' e 

l„ 10,11.%, • n highly burcn^-We 

ministered on autocratic hue- by » P r ■> 
elm. of foreigners,’ end quoting ^rU and John 
Stuart Mill nboi.t tho defects of the system S.r 
Willi, .m , mints out that the apparent anomaly of 
Kiichnsyetem having grown »P mob. erpH.ne .1 by 
tho historical riro.unstnnees under winch .t or.g.- 
natod. A utoerntio personal government by foreig- 
ners, almost without any control, was practically 

„ necessity in the early day. of Bnt.sl, rule. Hut 
tho evils of aucl. despotism «oon manifested them- 
sel.es, and as a consequence there came th. sue- 
reive n.tional inqui.itiona and the log.slat.on n 
Pitt which established tho Hoard of Contort. »d 
constituted tho Indian Civil Senior. S.r M.l .am 
We.ldorl.urn notes the new cond.t.ons tint lia.o 

to be taken into account-thc anachronism of a 
foreign autnemry, the largo number, of highly 

qualified Indians now available, and the irresisti- 
ble demmd that the Indi.n people should have « 
rconablo .bare in tl.o administration of tl.o.r 


• tn f„ ilnn nubile opinion, and especially to tlio 

ss~ ££ fers 

Commons, w no t the Commission in 

hS!irrtl°”a”dVf.irtorJl the parties concerned. 

Tho exclusion of Indians fiom high Oilice Is >n 
direct contravention of llritish policy, statute and 
Ito).il plmlges. Sir William quotes in suppo.t of 
Ids contention several passages from the historic 
documents and shows hosv in practice they have 
all Isscn disregarded. With regaul to the infusion 
of tho Indian element he ways 

Undoubtedly th. public S'jiSj, j. 

me ”■ drawback*— tha consolidation ot bureau- 

rellwautSty, and lb. grave loss ta Iha popular cause 
?r Sl’Sres, irsder. ^ bc,^ d = .wsy^sad 

SSru« 2 the dcSotinn which crushes the Rumman 
S H excised by Russian ; and that a centr.Wd 
bureaucracy la hot a good Torm ot government even 
when U U administered by their own countrymen. Tho 
w.t ot aalvation muat bo sought through decontraW 
tion and the development ot local .elf-governraent-.n 
ihndutrict and the province— on the line* 
! h a s..t '^Lord liipou 1 “a the vill. S e, a. tb. so.i.l 
XStouHaKsm pertaining e.elu.iv.lr tu tbo riling. 

should be'ldrainistcred by .1,. rill.g. Cai.ar.l , sod tb, 
administrative district should be reorganised on tho 
nodel ota well-ordered Native State, with arepresenta- 
n °e District Council, a* proposed in h.e evidence betovn 
the Decentralisation Commission by the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhile. 

After admitting that tho contention n* regard* 
the monopoly of higher offices appears to Imre 


own niuirn. 

Sir William coutinuas that tho Indian Public 
hors ire has for long been tlio master of tho pub- 
lic inste id of its servant, as it ought to Is- ; and 
tbo great centralised departments, which hare 
created for themselves in India an imperim in 
i.qvrio, resist and resent any enquiry into their 
duties, slid any interfereneo with their privileges. 


Ho hayw : — 

uroooiit.on is that tho Jmban Civil Service ia 
m »k?oR w£ul vnistako in taking up this position advrvwe 
-uim*. tV »o doing it illustrate* forcibly tha 
worst feature ot tbo present system, which Is its anU- 
W 


Service, Sir YVilliim Wedderburn goes on to con- 
sider the machinery in England for the control 
of tho (Internment of India in its development 
from tlm eighteenth century. lie urges that, 
following the line of historic evolution, the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council should consist of one-third • 
of experienced offitUN, one -third of Indians, and 
one-third (ns proposed hy Thirko) chosen “fiom 
among the most trusted men” in the United 
Kingdom unconnected with tho Indian administra- 
tion. 
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Industrialism in the West and in India. 

Tho artirlrt on Western Industrialism by Mr, 
Wilfred Wellock finds n leading 

pi ico in tlio Modem J'eview for April. It l*nra 
on ono of tlio most pregnant problem* of tho 
ngo and is lnillhntly written and closely reasoned 
out. Tho writei, while sinceiely ladieving that » 
brouter and brighter hoi iron is oj*?ning out 
before India, is anxious to strike a note of 
naming against tendencies, ideas, and mom- 
menta which are hound to lend to disaster and 
decay, There is a newly awakened spirit of self- 
consciousnoss and tho desire to live mom fully 
and mom vitally is becoming gi eater everywhere. 
Hut to livo this larger and licher life, more 
wealth is needed and this necessarily involves 
an extension of t ratio and comnieiec. 

Tho great question that the writci proposes is: 
will India tread tho path trodden by tho com- 
mercial nations of tho West or will sho profit by 
the warning given by the trend of commercial 
progress in tho West? The problem tliat confronts 
India to-day is 

Essentially a moral problem, being a choice between 
allowing a comparatively few men to make unlimited 
wealth at the expenso of tho phyaical and moral well- 
being of .the many, or insisting on tho moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual advancement of the entire nation. 

To this position serious exception is taken by 
a school of thinkers in England that believes 
that the sole determining factor in industry is 
economic cheapness and that nil expansion of in- 
dustry must needs be along that line. History doc 3 
not give warrant to n view of this kind vvliilo it 
furnishes testimony to tile fact that when a nation 
centres its attention on things, material and 
temporal, it is going tlio downwnrd path. The 
.Industrial revolution which is leckoned ns n great 
epoch in tho history of Britain lias set on foot 
certain tendencies and impulses that defy control 
or regul vtion now. What Engl rod needed W 
fore a stupendous change of that kind wns 
A moral revolution, the development of a new and 
broader moral code, a more intensely social morality, a 


grander social and spiritual ideal, as • preparation for 
the fuller and freer condition of democracy towards 
which khn im inarching. 

This is a lesson that India should lay to her 
hftitt mid provide for u fair play of tho moral 
fiu tor in it* industrial development. To nuli-c 
the importance of this inond element, mi intimate 
knowledge of the eotnmeirial history of the Wes- 
tern tuitions is absolutely necessary. 

India should escn|*o the fascination of the 
theory that it is (ho tight of any jierson or tnt‘s 
of persons to extract from tho community ns 
much wealth ns it can nnd lay liny means what* 
over. Tho factor) - system that cninijM individua- 
lity is tho b.inn of tho English system nnd no 
cllbrt.s sliouhl Ik* spat ed to prevent the establish- 
ment of such n system in India. 

In India wo need liUnty — the right to live ns 
freo lieings lint tho individualism to lie evolved 
hero should have n moral basis. How is this 
indejioiidcnco so sacted nnd dear to the man of 
industry to lie attained ? 

Once tho ideal of aelf-help and the art of soIf-eiprM- 
aion had been learnt, the people would begin to find, 
new avenuea of self-culture in tho production of all 
manner of beautiful things. 

Besides furnishing adequate moral safe-guard*, 
tho task of enlightening nnd regulating public 
opinion should bo undertaken. Whit then is 
India’s great need ? 

Without doubt India must teach her sans and daugh- 
ters a new social idealism ; teach them that life ia an art, 
and show them what the true conditions of well-being 
aro. And both in England and in the East there is 
great need to strike a heavy blow at that tremendous 
be, that foundation principle of Western economics — 
that tho object of industry is to make unlimited wealth 
for onesolt and one’s family. 

In words pregnant with meaning nnd solemn 
in strain, the nuthor nddressps a warning against 
the growing spirit of Commercialism in the world: 

Of all the fovera to which a civilised nation is subject, 
the fever of commercialism is tbo most insidious, the 
most dangerous, Ilia most dehumanising and demorali- 
sing While it rages, the great products of civilisation— 
liberty, the free institutions of a free people, established 
through centuries of strenuous effort and bard hstt- 
ting — aro in jeopardy, and tend to vanish, speefie-likc, 
3 f * cr nth or, until nothing is left but • memory, 

tbo shell, as it wore, of a reality that once wse. 
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The Services of Theosophy to Hinduism. 

I„ the monthly entitled • Theo-opl,, in India’ 

lor April, 1013, 11-" - ' T'‘ ' “ 

nnmven.<ry whlrms'lelirered hy Mr. V. P. Madlin- 
, . IU„, ex.De.an oi My-o,«, to the memhemot n 
llmh.no Vidyo Lota in Knmbokonmn. 

With the advent ol a ItnsaL.n Lady and on 
American Colonel the., n.n.e to *■“ 

meaaige of hope and uplift when rim h.nl or- 
gotten her E lorio..» I**"* herpmeleaaapmt.ml 
trcaanres. Tho 6 Ud tiding, they preached helped 
to arrest the procea. of dcn.tionalimtion and te- 
nded young India o! the folly of going after the 
dazaling olij.cta of wnw, aac.lOc.ng the.r gnat 
sniritunl heritage. 

The symbolism and nt.wl of Hinduism came to 
be interpreted afresh. 

J«3a£l , SWVS3 2S* C -;{J- 
"r'Crii" rvsr .1.6 

treasure* that we (twn. 

Tlifi discovery of tho Sanskrit langiugo anil 
Smihrit SL. and the tmnafmm.tUon of 
WeaUin Philosophy nt the tout!, of the I hilo- 
Konhyof tho Hist hio among tlic gsins of the 
West. Tho quickening am! inspiring effect of 
Rtnskrit on Western thought anti life * thus 
oxpres.sf-1 by the devout admirer of the fiucinating 
creel of Theosophy 

- In (art Its far ns the Western rations *rc concerned, 

’ .. „• Q._,l, rl t may ho »«ld to have had IbO 
■am o effect on the spirituality ot the West as the fall ot 
Co^tantmopio and the d./por..on ot the holder, of 
n{ OreeV and Homan learning had o- the ltonai.sance 
of Fnrolto. Sanskrit learning has already given l.uropo 
or Fnroi Imnittiaco and folk-lore, and is now 

l ''° dually supply inn its religion with solutions of the 
giadua J PP J ^ dogmas and doctrines with 

■ Klrt uAlta & ..SkttSth. t^chiar. o. Ch.,.1 

bate been found unable to gite. 

Another sign.il service rendered to llintluism 
by Theosophy is that it 

-Has been instrumental In throwing open to all castes 
the liicher spiritual truths of Hinduism, and in cultl- 
vatinR* hsbit of sympathy and Tel low- feel mg between 
the different eastes. They all meet now on a common 
platform, and the benefit to the community .. immense 
The Parana* had done this in tho past and Uetormers 
like Ramanuja had worked towirds the same end. Cut 
there is a tendency in humsn Institutions to get rigid 
after a time, and we want rousing now and then. 


Agriculture in India. 

In tho April number of tho Hindustan Jleview, , 
Sir. Mukat Relinri Lai Rharguv* discuses tho 
problem of AgricuUmo in India. Ho reviews tho 
condition of the peasant classes, discovers tho 
causes of their fallen condition, and suggests ways 
and means for bettering their lot. Tho resources 
and possibilities of agricultural areas have 
been Used to tho utmost. The law of dimi- 
nishing returns lias had its full courao in India. 
Has Indian agriculture not seen brighter days ? 
India has been a prey to Nature’s capricious laws 
in the past : but tho compensating factois that 
had existed then aie no longer existent now. 

The safer conclusion would of course bo that other 

concomitant factors of apncultural life wero moro fa- 

Tourable at that time. For instance agr, culture was 
assisted by other domestic industries which have almost 
wholly disappeared now owing to the keen competition 
with machine-made products of tho V est. 

How is this ovil to bo corrected and what the 
remedy ? 

The proper remedy for bettering tho condition of 
Indian agriculture is, paradoxical though it may at first 
sight appear, the gradual replacement of the arts by 
manufactures and industries. 

Another remedy would be to protect the ryot 

fiom over-assessment. 

Legislation may relieve the indebtedness of tho 
ryot as it has done in tho Punjab. Lands should 
not be sold save to bonafule ryots; or else they 
would pass into the grip of the sowcar. 

If h better solution were wanted, it is this : 

A better solution, however, of tho problem of agricul- 
tural indebtedness is the establishment of Village Land 
Hanks and Co-operative Credit Societies. Buch banks 
and societies servo a two fold purpose. In tho first 
place the peasants are enabled to borrow money at low 
rates of interest and in tho second they discourage the 
peasants’ tendency to borrow imprudently and to spend 
the loan on unproductive purposes. 

Pusaand Cuwnporo should be tho training ground 
not of interested students but of the genuine 
agricultural chs«es who may profit better by it. 

Hut illiteracy and general ignorance stand a 
great deal in tho way of the spread of agriculture. 

Tbe Free and Compulsory Primary Education Bill oi 
IlonTde Mr. O. K. Clokhale is tbe proper remedy for 
this serious drawback and if it is pasumi it will be a 
great step towards tho regeneration of India. 
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The Illiteracy of India. 

Tlio Bov. .1, Know Win thoQn.utorly Hevimvof 
Th’fJmlantl the H«sf for April describes tlio 
extent of ilHter.icy, investigate* const", and 
suggest* remedies for consulting it. 

lias literacy uindo any advance nnil whit chanc- 
es Ins it in time to come of making rapid pro- 
gress t Lot statistics speak : 

Tho GaztlU uf India nUti>a that “tlio total number 
ol scholars in publia institutioux >D l'JlO-l'.Ill, wx* 
4,1)30,081 males and 7i>3,G4G femalos,” so that in all India 
probably only 8 pet cent, of boye ol school-gotuR ago 
and 1-3 per cent, of girls of school-going age aro under 
instruction. 

Even when pupils enter on school education, 
the loyalty to education is not by any means 
strong. The relapse into illiteracy is hard to 
resist. 

But if, as. Mr. Montagu suggests, the teaching 
in schools if improved and given a decidedly 
practical turn may help to lotard tins process. 

That national ignorance is a dwgraco ns well n» 
a weakness may be gathered from a comparative 
study of Japan and India. 

Tbo uontrsst between tha two countucs could not 
well bo more striking — id Japan 03 per cent, of tlio 
people can road and write ; in India U5 per ceot. cannot. 

Wliut according to the writer is the chief cause 
of Indian illiter.icy ? 

The chief reason — not tlio only reason, but tho chief 
reason — for the illiteracy of India is the extremely com- 
plicated characters of tho numerous Indian scripts, 
Elementary education is a consummation so 
devoutly to bo wished but how many are the 
difficulties in the way of its adoption ? 

When it is realised that the illiterates number more 
than 295,000,000^ speaking more than 200 languages and 
dialects, employing over fifty different complicated 
scripts, eaoh haring from 600 to 1,000 elaborate sym- 
bols ; that the illiterates are scattered over an area of 
abovo 1,500,000 square miloi, living in over 800,000 vil- 
lages with an averago population of about 3G0, with ono 
school to axx villages- and that tho people, being igno- 
rant, aro indifferent to tho value of education, it is seen 
that tho Momentary education of India will be an arduous 
and costly undertaking, 

Tlio considerations advanced so for point to a 
common Indian Alplialiet ns onci of tho most jio- 
teiit remedies for conquering this gient evil. 

Tlie I io»t interests of India Call for a national alphabet 
• _ which will commend itself to the people of India, meet 
the needs of Indian speech representation, help to form 
an Indian nationality, and promote education, commerce, 
Imperial unity, and international intercourse. 


A Teacher's Indian Pilgrimage- 

III tho April issue of tho Posit hint Mr. 

I'\ J. CJould chi unities his experiences during his 
six weeks' sojourn in the Bombay Presidency. 
Dining thisoventful and inspiring tour, the ‘moral 
pitceptor gave public illustrations of methods ot 
impairing inonil and civic instruction on a 
basis of neutrality — such as is adopted in 
France and Japan. Wherever ho demonstrated, 
it was with a elms of Indian English-*] inking 
High School Iwys, a black board in front and an 
adult nudicnco behind. 

Tho first thing that struck him was the rc- 
niatkablo similarity of young minds and audien- 
ces all over tho three continents. 

The time difficulties puzzle, tho same humour amuse*, 
the same appeals to good non so succeed, the *ame ex- 
amples of valour, generosity and self-denial kindle 
admiration. 

This missionary of the twentieth century often 
took jiart in debates of an animated ch iracter. 
In Karachi and Hyderabad in particular the con- 
troversialists evinced a 6ort of Scottish joy in 
philosophical analysis and tho at t of heckling. But 
wherever ho sojourned, ho felt spiritually quite at 
home. Tho three things that distressed him most 
are : the comparatively low status of the Indian 
teacher, tho paucity of women teachers, and the 
ominous decline of home influence in India. 
Feminine emancipation, in the largest and 
noblest sense, can come only through the entrance 
of women more largely into the teaching profession. 

What touched the preacher of morality most 
was the condition of the depressed classes. I*' 
Baroda he visited tho Antynj.i Boarding School 
where 1 liberation is given to those that sit in 
darkness.’ 

The immense proletariat— of fiO millions of 
untouchables— they interested him more deeply ’ 
than the professional classes or the ptudvh 
women. If anywhere on our planet, say s the 
sympathetic sojourner, there is n m.ass of huma- 
nity needing (to adopt Comte’s plirnso) incorpo- 
ration into society, the untouchables are such a 
mass. 




Education in Germany 

Mr Price Collier contribute, .a very informing 
anil interesting article on tl,« “>“““7'^" 
of Germany to tl.o January number of the info 
ra.J«--inr. He eaye that fev. eta, lento m 
Germany raid. doting their whole »«tee of atud, 
nnivereity. the atndent year m.l.tnW 
into two so-called tomo-ters. the stmlen 
main,, ary, in Heidelberg two year. «r^-pv 
less and then moves on, let us nay, to Borim, or 
Gottingen, or Lcifuic, or Kiel, to hear lecture, hy 
other professors, aud to get to sro someth og 
of tk0 best work io law, tbe.fogy, merhrme, to- 
tory.orMto-MW. along tho hoc of hr, 

‘'siTrrieo Collier thioks tlrat thbAsysten i» as 
much to the advantage o! the student a, to 
the Universities. A, each student pys e.ch 
Professor wlioso ledum, ho attends, the frofes - 
ships «.« often very luemtiv. ,0 Germany and 
there aro some Professors whose rncomes are ns 
high as I! lakhs of ropers a yrsrr. There Mr 
allot HI universitres hr Germany wrtl. a total 
number of CG.308 students. 

H„ then gives detrils regrrdhrg the cr.mcuhrm 
andsUtistic, of the nomt«r of «l,ool, and stu- 
dent. and teacher, end the largo amount spent 
annually on the maintenance of the system. Hot 

his observation, oo higher e.l, matron a. the pass- 
port to all public service will ho intcesfog to u, 
in India where » «miHr system is in vogue. 

.rsaJarf 1, .re mesa- > a.plm.t.e or ..a.al.r 

life, in short, T* 10 uneducated man 
.'."' •‘i ^Gormany dons not exist, cannot exut. 
ot ’ Phantom, but a real terror. The 

This i'r therefore, * JP t won ln education and a 

EiST thS? f » .™,'Vt , ~dV.to tor' ..r, e.vt 


Mr. Price Collier writes in the highest terms 

of tiro excellence of the teachers in Germany. 

As foi tbo results lie bays : 

Th „ pupils .boat h, r 

*?“*• Emap.au history well. 

thej hare upon what they have been taught. 

The writer also points out another feature 
of school life of Germany, viz., the incessant 
ali ,l insistent emphasis l.ud upon patriotism. Not- 
withstanding the strict discipline of the German 
schools there seems to bo n general opinion tlrat 
the students who go up to the Universities especi- 
ally in the largo eities and towns arc soniewh.it 
Black in their moral standards. Here Mr. Tnco 
Collier gives an interesting picture of the Ger- 
man University student. He concludes : 

it „ * very strenuous and economical evmtei.co 
however for everybody, and it requires a politically 
Umo population tebe thus dr.ven, .Tho dangerous geo- 
graphical S.tuaUon of Germany, ringed round by CM. 
mies has made submission to hard work and to an iron 
autocratic government necessary. To be a nation at nil 
it was necessary to obey and to submit ; to «*nn 
to save. ThcKO thing* they hai e been taught a* have no 
other European people. Greater wealth, icereMcd 
cower, a larger role in the world, are bringing new pro- 
blems. Education thus far has been in the direction of 
fitting each one into his placo in a great mach.ne, and 
, rR( s Attention haB been paid to the development of that 
elasticity of mind which makes for independence : but 
men educate themselves into independence ; and that 
time is soming swiftly for Germany. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDUCATION— By J.X.ho- 
Fr**<?r, M.*.. (Oron.), Principal, Secondary Training 
College, Bombay. Price He. 1 To Subscribers of the 
“Indian Iternew” As 12. 


O. A. Natcean & Co„ Sunkiirama Cbetty Street, Madras. 
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Tata Iron Works. 

T1m> April number of Cimier'a Matjazinc con- 
tains » \ ul u tblo futiclo l»y Mr. Axel Kitilin, 
describing the Tati lion Woilo. nfc S ikthi. 

In 1902 tho idea uf a largo Indian iron and stocl plant 
was organized by Jauisctp Tata, a Parson flnancicr. Mr. 
Tata h»d previously started and sussenstully developed 
a very prosperous cottoiMndustry. 

To obtain advice Mr. Tata made a voyage to Europe 
and tho United State*, where ho consulted Mr. Julian 
'Kennedy, tho well-known Engineer in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Kennedy advised a thorough geological research of 
tbo poi lions of tho country within reach of tno Jhema 
coal field. Tho work was confined to Mr. C. P. Perm, 
of Now York, and hi’ assistant, Mr. C. M. Weld, both 
able and experienced Mining Engineers. Those gentle- 
men received most valuable assistance from Sir Thomas 
IlaUam, who was then in charge of tho Geological 
Department of tho Indian Government. Following his 
suggestion they made a thorough soarch for minerals in 
tho Contra! Provinces, Behar, Orissa end Mahurbanj, 
and located a number of very important properties. 

, Tbe principal of these are tlia mines at Dhulleo, in tho 
Rajpur district, where the hematite ore contains 67 per 
cent. Fe, and the iron hills of Goramaishim, in the 
State of Mahurbanj At this placo four mountains ate 
covered by strati of CO to 03 per cent, iron ore. On 
the slopes of tho mountains are found many millions of 
tons ol such ore, broken up into lumps ready for throw, 
ing into radway wagons. Good dolomite in largo 
quantities was located at Pamsoosb, in Orissa. Exten- 
sive borings and examinations were also made in the 
Jherria coalfield, and largo coal samples were sent to 
Europe and America for coking tests. The earnest 
efforts of Mr. Tata wero encouraged by the Indian 
Government, who undertook to give the new national 
iron and steel industry exceedingly low freight rates. 

With the help of the Government the move- 
ment was thoroughly successful. Thereupon in 
1900 a prospectus for the new company was 
pi iced before the financiers of London and Pans. 
A part of tho capital was secured but intei est 
lagged and the cntei prise was for a time 
aUindoned. It was then decided to appeal to 
Indians themselves. 

The appeal was received with enthusiasm, and within 
throe weeks a capital of JEI.C 10,000 has been subscribed 
by 8,000 native Indians. Not a penny of British capital 
entered into tho enterprise. This sum was so&lciont for 
the construction, but when laterfurthcr operating capital 
was required, the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior sub- 
scribed alono the entire bond issue of £400,000. 

The wovk* wero laid out for a capacity ol 180,000 tons 
Of coke, IGO.000 tons of pig iron, 100,000 tons of steel 
ingots, 70,000 tons of rails and shapes, and about 30,000 
tons of bars and hoop. 

The dilViu ent depvrtments ire however operated 
hy di(l\ i cut n itionilitiev. Americans, Germin’, 
Englishmen, Chinese and Indians, are all employ ml 
■without distinction. x 


The Japanese in California. 

Stull is one of tho topic* of profound inU*f»t 
dealt with in tho Jajxtn Mi ujrtzine for April 1913: 

It i» easy to find out how tho JnjKinehG made 
C.iliforni i tin’ll f.ivourito rottloincnt r 
California is Japan’s next neighbour across fho Paci- 
fic, and naturally the majority of the immigrants found 
settlement thcro. Not only so, but the climate of that 
state is moro hko that of tbeir own land than any other 
part of America, which is a supreme attraction to lovers 
of sunshiuo and flowers, like tbo Japanese. 

Tho .uiti-nticu legisl ition in America has con- 
siderably restricted the inflow of the Jajmicse into 
tho United States. 

It will lie no exaggeration to say that the Japa- 
nese nro tho soul of agricultural California. 

To those who want to realise what the Japa- 
nese tiro to California, let tho following extract 
give tho needed picture : 

No one that has witnessed tho operations of tbi« great 
district in spring-tirae and harvest can ever forget the 
impression limitless reaches of green alfalfa, endless 
acres of orchard bloom, and then in the autumn the 
measureless vistas of gulden gram, and trees laden with 
aunnped fruit. The wealtn of wild flowers that streak 
the rooadowsis in itself a vision to be remembered. 

Not only as agrarian vvorkeis aro tho Japancbd a 
factor of note in California In commerce and tho 
piofeswons they are not less successful: only as 
traders, they hav e to cater to their own men and 
have a rather tough fight of it. 

The Japanese are very anxious for the educa- 
tion of their children. But the difficulty Is they 
have to keep halting between Japanese' schools 
and American schools and in this state of hesi- 
tancy their children often go nowhere. Tho 
Japanese have spared no pains to bring education- 
al facilities within the easy reach of all : 

They also have established schools for tho teaching of 
language, cooking and crafts. In fact thoy are doing all 
within their ability to fit themselves to take an intelli- 
gent part in tho groat civilization in which they find 
themselves placed. 

The Jnpaneso have strengthened their right 
to live in America by their high and lofty stand- 
ards of Mx-ivl ethics and religion. 

Shill the Japanese wait on the outvkiitsof 
America or is there nny chinee of tlieir incorpom- 
tion with the Americans t This is tho question 
awaiting solution. 
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The Unrest of Transition. 

Mr A. J. Fnwer Blair tan an artielo in the 
April m.ml#r of tl.o Co !««» E > ™» 'losing rvi«> 
tho “ Economic D.ngc, of Tmmit.on. After 
explaining that the paper -van -vritten Wore l.o 

tail l,a,l an opportunity of reading R.r Theo-loro 

Mori -on's no.k on » India in Transit, on, Mr. 
IlKir devotes eevcml porngraplis to the "" 

, -l.icl. l.a» overtaken tl.o middle etau* 
in Dental, and express Urn opinion that «- 
pl.eno.amon i, rommoa to all U.-tern rountue, 
litl. any pretoneo to cirilimtion. If. 

All tbh appear, to b. S 

civilizations-the advanced civ , Nation of the Eaat. 

WMt and th® more ’"^^ one of timee drastic medi- 
Rnr.ipoan cWdiMtion h o A(Jml|)|1|tMed t0 peoplo 

ci«e» which * llh ®' ^'”5 Ameno*. the Maoris of New 

a ^ ? %'SwsKjf isssajsir’sc 

of life on a h'„her p y . ,c . rapidly in number* and 

of hi» fecundity and h po^ BO uroo of perplexity 

d'ri. rthnoloeiwl gulf between the Indian or the 

» wide ethnologic g him are envisaged 

’ Chinese *nd the Ncg . “ f * lMt > on of West, and tho 
by the coinple them is equally simple They 

aftcrnatue preaented to them » ^ * U .em U ia 

mtiat either » MI ^' * . .H ,u. ] a tter alternatiye is not 
m'Jte L’a pp“ 'a"l It la bL.n.o »r form.r altaa.l.r. 


tndo of thB ^ ob J®"! .ft °Tl,e 0 pVohlcm ia nothing mnro or 
less than inis v of European civilization 

|„.n loroJ te“»l“ri •?;' t;" h £ 

rhl Hea that Eastern ideal a are necessarily 
from Western. As regards material prosperity 
the aim. ~n” ob£t* of all the obM ««. are becom- 
« h o more and more alike. In time the non-cmlizcd race* 
1 ?M^ eihn™ and the eir lined races, haring been 
levelled »P by the steam-roller of improved comm, mica- 
lions, per fee tod mechanical contrivances and the adoption 


SH«Hr. 
=S£C Erj£SS 23 £at 

!,"otaJ!,“5^L«u™on.oaul |1 no. J»M»1»>" 

U„|or.»»oU.rr«d.t.v... , , , 

and sutferin g such as tho pun of a Dickon, or a Israeli 
alone could do justice to. Neither the economic nor 
tho poiitical ^^o^r^ nl ore Suo than they 

Li rrrr zL&xrst is t " ■$ 

thou^it. oJp^|th»l;ctm|»..™i»«th« 
situation in India to-day one cannot help admitting that 
they arc ereu more liable to lead to politic, compli- 
cations than those obtaining in England a century ago. 

T. e Governments of China and Persia are confronted 
ynth tho same difficulty and tho same danger a» our own 
Contact with the West at so many point, has aet np new 
economic and political ideal", towards which their 
cc0 p| c »re pressing with ever-incrcvamg eagerness. 
Under the roost favourable conditions tho period of 
transition roust bo a time of storm and stress. Gut in 
China and Persia there is no foreign government to 
complicate the economm movement with inter-racial 
issue*. Tim problem as I have said, is common to all 
those Eastern countries, but in India it is beset with 
peculiar diffi lulties and dangers. In the limits assigned 
to mo I cannot do more than glance at these. But, 
.peaking generally, the main danger is that there may 
be some gigantic popolar upheaval as the result ot 
economic-net political-stress ; and that this economic 
earthquake may bo taken advantage of by political 
intriguers to overthrow tho British Government. Ro 
far as we can see the result of such a catastrophe 
would ho to set back the economic development of 
India and p! lingo her, for a time at all events, into a 
state of political and economic chaos. The economic 
revolution is bound to come in India a* in other 
countries. Whit is to be deprecated is that it should 
bo accumpaaicd by » political revolution which would 
interfere with its orderly and pacific accomplishment. 

In this matter it seems to me that tho Government has 
a Urge numlier of natural allies in the educated classes, 
particularly in the growing body of Indians who have 
adopted English ways of living. Itis they who are best 
acquainted with the various stops in the transition pro- 
cess They are best qualified to pioneer their fellow 
countrymen from ono civilization to the other. But 
naturally they are- precisely the class which is most 
ambitious of political and social recognition. To any 
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QUESTIONS OF IHPORTfiHCE. 

Organisation of Village life- 

5S53;3SA?fg55 

MMiS^ 

1 ", ' , ' .ears n "0 and the conclusion was come to 
that it'was mcA ilesirablo alike in tlio interest, 
rf Decentralization and in onler to 
people with ft. tjkrt ££ anJ 


ruinrlnVftts is most urgently caneu i«r, «««• «• 
Government of this Presidency has not seriously 
attempted tho task hitherto, though tho question 
tats been' already taken up in other provinces. n 
h f Arm or other. We have only to look at tho 

Smo-work of JUml depirtmonte of aoremment 
the minute elaboration of lull" for «.o 
?. id mro of subonlinat. officers m tho di«[«wal of 
Sn rvlating to tho vilL.ge Tim lleven.,. 
TVmitmcnt, it will lx* conceded, us tlio one 
department which ia in daily fud. with the rum! 
pnLutinn, and if you will ea-am.no tho rule, in 
kkr.1 to the di.pos >1 of waste land, nnanthor.«ed 
ition of Cover, .ment land aangnment of 
n-linqui-lnnenta ami si.W.via.on of 
lmldin"s the village officer, and the Revenue 
Inspectors arc now tho medium of communication 
Rni i nre ni-.ctiewlly supreme. A number of ap] *als 
nmiinst the decisions of tlio Talmldnrs is provided 
ond there is no provision anywhere to asceitaio 


tho collective opinion or Kontiment of the village. 

In matters pertaining to irrigation, it is au ow 
that the officers of Government should not inter 
to in tho internal distribution of water but 
should leave it to tho villagers themselves. Thcio 
i, however, no constituted authority m the village 
to deai°with this matter, andwhei.vor there ,, a 
dispute— and disputes about tho distribution of . 

water are very fioqnontotl.o Rovom,. In^oetol- 

and the suhordioales of the Public Works Depai t- 
ment heroine the all-importaut factors and mani- 
pulate and corrupt village life endhavo practically 
[he [lower of doing what they like. An orpni-a- 
tion in the village to discharge some of these 

functions and chosen by tho villagers themselves 

must necessarily strengthen the causo of law and 

order Rural Sanitation and Education, will also 
receive better attention from tho people Gentle- 
men, it has been stated that it is now the fashion 
to advocate the punchayats, as a panacea lor all 
administrative evils. A good deal of misunder- 
standing still exists as regards tho nature and 
scope of these proposals. The Latest pronounce- 
ment on the subject by tho Honble Sir John 
Atkinson at the Budget Debate last “°nth re- 
vealed the usual misconceptions. He stated that 
“tho Government was asked to undertake to 
revive an institution which was in existence for 
many centuries and which has censed to exist and 
the request was akin to reviving a dead person. 

I am afraid ho has misunderstood our aim. It is 
not our puiposo to revive the old patriarchal rule 
of tho punch.ayut, but to bring into existence a 
now organisation founded on a representative 
basis and having at its back the United voico 
of the village, a new unit in the administration 
to undertake somo of tho functions now being 
performed by subordinate officers of the Govern- 
ment, and suited to tho present conditions. Tho 
giowtli of individualism and tho operation of 
the individual ryotw.ari system will not now 
tolerate tho time-honoured pnnehayat, mid it will 
be a grievous mistake to fashion tho punch.a) at 
on tho old lines. If it is to succeed it must be a 
i epresontative body selected by the villagers out 
of their free will. After a most extensive enquiry, 
the Decentralization Commission recommended 
the constitution of the general punchnynt to 
exercise jurisdiction in petty Civil and Criminal 
cases nii-dng in the village and to have power 
to deal with tho construction and repair of local 
minor works such as ifells and drinking' water 
tanks, the cleaning of the village roads and of 
buildings such as rest houses, the management of 
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village cattio pounds and village markots. Vari- 
ous other functions in regard to revenue, agri- 
cultural loans, and in regard to the distribution of 
water, liavo also boon suggested. How necessary 
sueli an administrative body in the village 1ms bc- 
como, can bo scon from the proposals made from 
time to time in recent years in regard to village 
sanitation, rural credit, the growth of the petty 
Civil and Criminal litigation and education in 
rural areas ; and the remedies cither suggested 
or discussed will on a careful examination, bo 
found dcfcctivo and faulty in that there is no 
existing org miration in the village that can In; 
entrusted with the work. Whether the punchajat 
is a general body or of a functional typo is another 
question which has been very much discussed 
from many points of view. Legislation in regard 
to the constitution of the punchayat lias been 
either already undertaken or is tinder considera- 
tion in some of the provinces. In the Punjab, 
tbo Government undertook Legislation in 1911 
for the constitution of punchnyats dealing with 
potty Civil litigation. In Bengal similar legis- 
lative measures are now under active contempla- 
tion. I must also mention an interesting experi- 
ment in Mysore in this direction. The Mysoro 
Tank Puncliayat Regulation I of 1911 is a bold 
depirture in regard to the solution of one of the 
most vexed questions of village administration. 
The Tank Punchayat Committee constituted un- 
der that regulation, is a body elected by the 
ryots paying an annual assessment of Rs. 20 
on wet or garden lands in the village, or Rs. 10 
on dry lands, or paying an annual moturpba tax 
of Rs. 5. The Tank Punchayat has the power, 
having regard to tho quantity of water available 
in any tank under its control, to determine tbo 
portion out of all, or any of the wet lands, of such 
tank to bo 'cultivated with wot crops, and to conti- 
nue the supply of water to such portions or to 
select a compact and suitable block and to parcel 
it out among nil the ryots who are desirous of 
growing sugarcane on such terms, as regards the 
rent or share of the produce to be paid to the 
holders of the lands comprised within tho block, 
as may appear to it to be reasonable. IF the land 
assessed ns wet is not supplied with water for 
iirigation in consequence of tlie above arrange- 
ment, the holder of the land is entitled to re- 
mission. Tho Tank Punchayat is empowered to 
regulate the time for the commencement of the 
issue of water from the tjfbk, the period of time 
the supply of Water is to continue, the quantity of 
water that is to be let out of the tank, and also 


to undertake tbo construction, restoration and 
improvement of minor tanks and is nssigned a 
portion of the irrigation cess fund and any other 
grant that the Government maynsfign to tho fund, 
ns well as of the income from tho sale of fishing 
and grazing rights in the tank-beds. I do not 
propose to deal further with this subject, but tho 
regulation contains the germs of the solution of 
one of tho vexed questions affecting rum I economy, 
first in regard to tho most desirable reform of 
withdrawing from the snlwialinnto officials of 
Government, the power they now possess in the 
mntter of the distribution of water and tailing 
the until i) control of the supply of water ton 
duly constituted punchayat and automatically 
providing for remission ; and secondly in obtaining 
the co-operation of the village in regard to the 
maintenance ami repairs of works of .irrigation. 
The Government of Ceylon seem to liavo gone n 
step further in providing against the inteiforenee 
of the ordinary machinery of the Government, 
in tho internal economy of the village. Tillage 
communities and village tribunals in that island 
seem to exercise some of the more extended Judici- 
al functions allotted in this Presidency to ordinary 
tribunals, and if you examine the provisions of 
the ordinance. Criminal offences more or less of a 
petty character now being tried here by regular 
courts, go before those village tribunals and 
Committees, including breaches of the rules framed 
in regard to irrigation, and cultivation. In 
administrative matters, the Ceylon Committees 
seem to possess power to frame rules relating to 
a variety of matters bearing on the well-being of 
the community. For example they have power to 
make rules for taking care of waste and other 
hinds set apart for pasturage of cattle or for 
nny other common purpose, for breeding of 
cattle, preventing cattle trespass and cattle 
disease, and for tbo prevention and abatement 
of nuisance, for making it an offence for the 
holder of a license or the keeper of tavern to 
sell to females any description of spirits including 
intoxicating liquor as well ns the produce of the 
cocoanut or other description of palm, or sugar- 
cane, for imposing and enforcing an annual tax 
payable on labour, for the maintenance of village 
roads and village school houses, village tribunal 
court houses and so on. It will therefore be the 
duty of the Conference, to urge upon the Govern- 
ment in a most emphatic manner, to undertake 
legislation for the constitution of village punclia- 
yats as early as passible. The hesitation and 
unwillingness to take a pew departure, and an 
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PleSil 

breaches of !o «, “ j> f Govcl . nmcn t agreed 
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Resolution on Mnliomedan Education 

1l,0 Government oi ™ A n-il 

following circnl.r loiter, >l»te,l tint 3«l *P"> 
Toll to all Piovincinl Governments . 

’ tam dtottod to -ddre- yon on tho -uhjta of 
Mnh, . mo, hm Ed, mutton. A. 

ESSSSj&'sm! 

SnSES 

r„S‘ u5r lion -till I— •«*- “j 

srtMciwton, ( ..i >i inn Tho Government 

, lno vidcd for the education of this 

wtwnr,l community on, 1 bkn thh opportunity 
of In, V, outing tho .lireotion. In -tel. -jury ,nd 

STwWgo dU »»< re "7 h ;.;°u" 

„, m | m l. When ono or more ol ttoo tin 
"i!!,., to to ho -tu.li.ol in «UH»n. to . 
Politic vern icul.tr. tho lluhomnlin popl tt 
, «- Tit ere nro also difficulties of ft 

hxntliranssl. men 

reltcious nature. homo iwuuy »• 

^ often insisted on K-foiti wcuhr education is 
1 , ,no«l ami tlm regul vr career l< thus started 

‘ tTxn ' ?T eS' of other communities. 

•rimtext-fiooUs n-ed in the vernacular xboob 
noin» times distaitef n! to Mahometan feelings. 
1 „ M m« provinces these difficulties have been 


lo.tmiiy.- by 

schools for Mahoinedai , fe J Maktnbs), in 
indigenous typo (MuUascooi, 

.Chioh . -““ 1 X , und2unTtlmtthc.omn 
Government of lmlm orteu-ion 

iugehodyofopmrau^n too ^ fct 

of thu. ry-tem. There n ™. . „„d 

t'leiweeetoUo^of the J^^^by (u.tl.or 

Station of tho curricula nndtott;^ to 
enit tlioir needs. £ 1 in 

Sita*ll to. entirely ft-W-l «■« 
trso of Iltilu, and it it inil.on.tbIe to lny down 
r ri 'ie lino of policy tor every Province 01 
h ot a Province. The following general 
;™S“may however, with ndvantogo be com 
ciifered — (1) The encouragement of Maktnbs to 
ailopta necul.tr couno which will appeal to Maho- 
meilanc and will not prevent the ttohing o 
simnlc Unln where necessary and of tho lvornn. 
(ov P Fncilitiea tot the teaching of Urdu, where 
Urdntv -till a vernacular hr praetirel purpose*. 

(a) The framing of apccial toxl-lmoto for "™* 
pccular Malt tain. (4) The mch.aton in the tort 
book. tor ordinary Kltool;, in arcaa where Mah. • 
mwlanv are mitnoreui, of -tone- winch .ire not 
dMaatof.il to Mi.homodi.nv .mil of a certain nm,.- 
lwr of -toiica of particular mtcrcrt to them It 
i, not, however, intended to tnggevt that the tra- 
ditional vtoriev of the Uindu religion ahonld ho 

erchidril. Tho delusion either of Islamic or of 
Hindu storica would roll tho hooks of much of tlm 
value anil interest. The inclusion of both is cal- 
cul ited to remove the complaints "inch aro Mmo- 
times made by Mahoincdans on this score. (0) 
The provision of Mnliomedan teachers where pmc- 
ticable. (G) The provision of a separate inspect- 
ing agency for Mnhomedans. 

3. Tho reasons which have retarded tlio upload 
of secondary education ftmbng the Million) edans are 
the poverty of tlie community, the linguistic 
difficulty, the demand for religious instruction and 
want of Mahomed m representation on the 
governing bodies of educational institutions. The 
first has !«cen to a large estent met by special 
Government scliol irsdiips and by endowments. 
This is essentially a matter for the local Govern- 
ments and the community themselves. I am 
merely to observe tint in parts of the country 
where Mahomed itis are slow to cuter institutions 
for technical and industrial training and it has 
been notice! tliat very few Mahcimedatis have 
been selected for the State technical schol indiipB 
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it may Ini found desimblu to idler some tq » ei d 
ficilitu* liy way of stipends or Nh«I.ii^iij*N. As 
to tlm .second, it is alleged that Muhoim-duiix 
btiilt t when they li.iu) to study laigli-li thtuiigh 
llio medium of ii IVnktitii mnuutvr with width 
they uro littlo uiqti liuted. Sisti.il reboot* nr 
clv*sos in ly go far to imot the difficulty. Tim 
iWnsul Cor religious instv ucli»»n row Immrsutgvd 
fm in pi ivnloly umuaged hostels alLulu-rl to 
Govci iiuiont institutions, it is k , |iii > m.'|iUiI tint 
in cm Lain parts of tlio country tho grant ni.ajuiily 
of sou mil ary schools nro m ranged by Hindu lmdies 
mid it w.is recently observed tb it among tho on® 
bundled ordinary incml»erH of the Calcutta 
Senate, only six were Mabomcd »us. Tlie tMn- 
blishment of special Mnhomcdan Schools and 
College!* would simplify these matters. Hut tins 
*> wn tAntYi Sot (tu.m'il reasons mraiiA 

l>o adopted, generally. And whole it is not 
feasible, a good deal may lie done by le-erving i* 
certain number of vacancies for Mahomedan pupils 
in institutions V.lncl» by reason of their repo* 
Lition draw many applicants foi admission and 
by safeguarding tho interests of tbo community 
in other ways. A subsidiary dilliculty which may 
sometimes present itself is that of an advancO 
flora a scmi-socular Mnktab to tm institution of 
higher grade. This, however, is a nmttei of 
arnmgeincnts in tho codes of various Provinces. 
Tho suggestions which tho Government of JndiA 
think way bo of practical utibty in tbo matter of 
secondary and collegiate education ate (1) The 
improvement of existing institutions foi Mulio- 
Uiodans rticli as the Calcutta Madi.ua, the IsLnnic 
College, Lahore and Islamic schools (2) Th® 
establishment of separate Mnhomednn institution® 
in places where tliis can bo done without detit- 
ment to cllicioncy or disci plino and without 
unreasonable expense. (3) When this is not 
possible (and it is apprehended it will but 
seldom be possible) the addition to tho staff 
of a school of a teacher or tcaclien», who will 
bo either to tench classes in English through 
tho medium of Urdu or to give special help to 
Mahomedan boys, where knowledge of some other 
vernacular ia desirable either for tho study of 
English or for general reasons. (1) Tho main- 
tenance of hostels for Maliomedans under private 
mungemont with religious teaching. (5) Tl 1 ® 
appointment of a reasonable number of Mali® 
medaiis to tho Committees (where such exist) of 
tho Government institutions and to the gov tun- 
ing bodies of aided institutions. (6) The provi- 
sion of Mahomedan teachers and Insnectoxs. 


I. i am l*i ini'! lliid the qiw-lioii n lid her 
religious text lung can !»■ |joi united in Gumn- 
iDi-ii t il(*-t**l> luiuiilul only by Mahomed »ii*, 
nnd, if m», undci whit condition*, is om-, which 
limy huh ciiiently Is* initial of in tin* cum mu men- 
tion on religious and moral ni-trm lieu ffL*d 
foi in my letter So. I -<17 — 126 i, dated the 
4i.lt KepL-mlier Hill, ot ifth.it commuuwatioii 
has nil cady lucn ilc>lKiU-htal in a then wjMiato 
litter. 

5. Tho Government of Jndit would «I*> hie 
local Governments to consider whether any fuither 
system of ivrhoIatwhi|>s is » (jitiicd foi )*K»r M«ho* 
mcd.iii* at tho dillemit stage* of instruction. 

fi. No *y*tem of Mahomedan education will I 1 ® 
complete without arrangements for tho education 
of gills, 'll da form of education i* attended with 
sju-cial difficulties in cctlain parts of the country 
and pi-olnbly cv eryw hero tho ftHctest arrange- 
ment* for puidah will be necessity. Tlio several 
principle* which tins Government of India desire 
to see adopted in the matter of the education of 
gtils me detailed in paragraph* 10 — 18 of the 
Resolution No. 301 c-d. dated the 21st February 
1013. 

7. Willi tins general oWnation I nmtocom- 
mend the whole question to tho careful con- 
sideration of I/Ocal Governments with the sugges- 
tion that a Committee should be npj>oiiited to 
make lecommcmhtions. The Government of 
India will bo glad to be informed in duo 
course of the general conclusion which I/oca! 
Governments have reached. They do not 
desire to receive jvirticular schemes, hut they 
are deeply interested in the question from 
the Impennl point of view and they will be 
glad to know in connection with the allot- 
ment of any funds which may bo nvailvbl® 
vvliat financial help is desired from Imj>cri.al 
revenues. Fmthermore the Secretary of State 
has recently suggested that the annual rej*oi t* of 
public Instruction might w ith advantage deal w itli 
tho progress of Primary Education among Hindus 
and Maliomedans respectively. This treatment 
us regards MahomeJnns might well be extended 
to some special mention of their advnncement in 
difl'erent branches and grades of education. Atten- 
tion is invited to the supplementary tables regard- 
ing Mnlioniednn education in the rejoits from 
tho Madras Presidency. 
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UTIERSNCES OF THE Dll. 

Dr. Gliose on the Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions. 

lie Toim IMt Calcutta on trvl"ll <*« «<'■ 
iWiionl Or. Jla i/. hsfcin OVnno mol .— 

Gimtlomen, — I - G'-' ‘° *•* ‘>T 

Ued ta to-dnynot t„jK..s»0/-tnn r .l 

auction or to not for nny political conrec.on or 
Lr frinul- wouM ray toc-iure no m M UuU- 

,en for the moon, but only to nslt tl.« Goten.n.ent 
to reileem the solemn r M(S» g.von to the country 
more than fire ycira ago to repuoto Jiulicul flora 
Koculivo functions. On tho Mtliof March 1908 
Sir II irvov All muon mill from his place in tho 

Yco oT4islati.o Council:-- Tlra .ncvitsUe 
result ft tho present sjstcm in that criminal trials 
affecting the general reace of the district, are not 
al.ayn conducted in that atmosphere of cool im- 
partiality which should rclYuile a Court of 
Justice. y Nor iloe. this completely define the , 
which lies not so much in what is done, as in 
what may to suspected to bo done, fo. It is not 
enough that the administration of justice elioeM 
to pure ; it can never to tho bedrock of our role 
unless it is also above suspicion He also pointed 
out in a closely reasoned speech that the repira- 
lion of judicial from ciecntivo functions would not 
in any way weaken tho power or the prestige of 
tho District Magistrate. The Home Memtor was 
not also I tujxy mention, afraid of openly expressing 
fd, sympathy with the much-reviled Indian 
liwycr, who, ho mid, devotes Ins energies towards 
making the .«l ministration of justico as good 
both theoretically anil practically in this country 
as tho administration of justice in Lr.gUnrt. Iho 
combination of judicial and executive functions, 
added Sir Harvey Adamson, docs not enhance 
tho prestige of the executive in the country it 
tot ,,ls to weaken it and he ended by saying that 
the Government luul decided to make a tenUtive 
nnd cautious advance towards introducing the 
experiment in places where tho conditions of the 
country were favourable. 

AS VSDMlftMtMS COMBISVnOS. 


Sir Harxiy AiUmson, I m«.l raft remind you, 
svas not the Gr't man w I.« comb-nmi 1 the system, 
llio pre.vmb^j to R« gidition 2 of 1793 show s that 
the combination of U.i two functions was even 


thun considccl undesirable ; and whenever •Men- 
tion sum drawn to it in the course of adminis- 
trative enq.ii.ics, it was denounced in unequivocal 
terms. Sir Fredoiic Hnlli.lay, Sir John Inter 
Giant, Sir Haitle Frere, Su Cecil Hendon, Sir 
Rimes Peacock nil joined ill condemning- tho 
sistem. Loid Kimbeiley, Secret.uy of State for 
India, a Litoral, and laud C.osS, Secretary of 
sure for India, a Conservative were also of tho 
snine opinion. Again in 1899 a mo. cored sees 
presented to tlic Secretary of State to. India 
umii" the separation of the two functions signed 
by° 6uch distinguished men ns Lord Hobhouso, Sir 
Richard Couch, Sir Richard Gaitli, Sir John 
l»hear, Sir William Markby and others equally 
distinguished. .. „ 

Some members of tho Indian Civil Service, 
however, still seem to think that tho separation of 
the two functions would lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. In their opinion, whatever is w right 
in this best of all possible administrations, though 
India to them is only a land of regi ets and 
of rupees. The evidence of these gentlemen 
befoie tho Public Services Commission i walls 
to my mind one of Lucian's dialogues in 
which that irreverent bcoffei describes the dismay 
in tho Pantheon when the Olympian gods saw 
that men were gradually ceasing to believe in 
their omnipotence and feaied that if not believed 
In, they might cease to exist. I can, howevei, 
AFsuro those nervous gentlemen that neither law 
nor older would be imperilled if this blot on tho 
administration of justice is wiped out. Neither 
trade nor commerce would leave the count iy nor 
young Englishmen cease to compete for tho 
Indian Civil Servico if the two functions aro 
separated. These gentlemen, I see talk of 
prestige but do they know the true meaning of 
tho word so frequently on their lips ? It literally 
means, ns I said on tho budget debate in 1907 an 
enchantment or illusion. It is a word of evil 
parentage as a distinguished Conservative 
statesman said on a memorable occasion and 
even in its best sense means something, I need 
not be more explicit, of which those who speak 
of their prestige have no reason to be proud. 

It is said that an Augur and a Senator, in the 
time of Ctesar, lamented the declining state of 
tho Republic. “ The times, indeed, are very b.»d,” 
raid tlw Senator, “we Jiavo reason to tremble for 
the libei ty of Rome.” “ Ah ! ” said tho Augur, 
“ that is not the gi eatest evil ; the people now 
begin to lose tho respect which they foimerly had 
for our order, wo seem barely to bo tolorated { 
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wo cease to bo nocc.sK.iry, Some Generals luivo 
tlio assurance to give b.ittlo without consulting 
us ; and, to complete om misfortunes, those who 
sell us the sacred pullets begin to reason.” “ Well 
and why don’t you reason likewise?” replied tlie 
Senator, “and since the dealers in pullets in 
the time of Ca»sar are more knowing tlmn 
they were in the time of Numa, should not yon 
modern Augurs be better philosophers than those 
who lived in former ages ?” 

THE ENGLISH CHARACTER OF ADMINISTRATION. 
Gentlemen, we have been bearing a good deal 
lately of the necessity for maintaining the English 
diameter of the administration but this does not 
mean, os some of the witnesses beforo the Public 
Services Commission seem to think, the employ- 
ment of Englishmen exclusively in all the higher 
offices. It means this and this only. The ad- 
ministration must be based on English principles 
and I would ask these gentlemen to read in their 
moments of leisure if they happen to have any — 
for we all know that they are overburdened with 
work— a notable speech made by Lord Shaw only 
the other day. Liberty and order, said Ihk Lord- 
ship are complementary functions of English 
social life kept together and unified by that 
justice which proceeds from the judicial realm. 
Order is to be conserved by the magistrate and 
liberty by judges who would not bow either to 
Royal favour or to populir clamour or even to 
the executive Government and who would 
throughout consider that they have a higher and 
nobler task to conserve against than all that the 
community demands, liberty of the subject which 
is concerned with older and which forms the 
peace and security of the people. The executive 
Government in England, I may remind these 
gentlemen who talk so glibly of the British tone 
of administration, do not override the decisions 
wf tha High Court. They daTe wot do It. Rot 
if they ever ventuied to do anything of the kind, 
would they think of declining to publish the 
official pupeib. 

A REPLY TO SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S CRITICISM 
IN COUNCIL. 

Gentlemen, in the course of the debate which 
recently took place on the motion of Babu 
Siivenilranath Banerjea, the Home Member Sir 
Reginald Craddock complained that no definite 
scheme had lieen laid beforo him. My answer is 
it was no business of the non-official members to 
frame scheme* of administrative reform. That is 
clearly llio duty of the Executive Government and 


is not I imagine a ti.sk above their collective wis- 
dom. Sir Reginald Craddock I find refenvd to tlie / 
coinujKindenco which had Liken place between the 
Sect etary of State and the Government of India 
nnd when he was asked whether it had reference 
to dctuls or to principles, said that it concerned 
both, the details being mixed up with the princi- 
ples and ho declined to produce the con oi>- 
pondenco. I sincerely trust that the reticence of 
the present Home Member does not indicate any 
desire to depart from a policy definitely 
announced nnd a pledge solemnly made in 1908. 

Sir Haivcy Adamson clearly laid down the 
piinciplo which should regulate the inauguration 
of the experiment. lie said: — “The general 
principle outlined is that the trial of offences nnd 
the control of the magistrates who try them 
should never devolve on officers who have any 
connection with the Police or the Executive.” 
In order to carry out this principle we submit the 
judicial machinery both civil and criminal should 
be placed exclusively under the control of the High 
Court presided over by a Minister of J ustice. 
Further all the High Courts as in the case of the 
Bengal High Court, should have diiect relations 
with the Government of India. The extension of 
the s} stem of trial by jury is a necessary corol- 
lary to the reform which wo propose. I am, how- 
ever, bound to say that we cannot expect a radi- 
cal improvement in the administration of justice 
unless the whole judicial machinery is over- 
hauled. 

A WORKING SCHEME. 

I am not now in a position to place before you 
a cut and-dried scheme but I may call your atten- 
tion to a scheme which has been formulated by 
my friend, Mr. Provasli Chandra. Hitter and 
which to my mind would be a decided improve- 
ment on the present system, 

1. All executive officer*. to he. relieved of their 
judicial duties. 

2. The subordinate Judges and Munsiffs 
should be given magisterial powers so that the 
same judicial officer should administer both civil 
and criminal justice. 

3. There should be a separate higher judicial 
service for the whole of India. 

4. This service should l>e recruited partly by 
ft competitiv e examination held in London — only 
candidates who arc possessed of some knowledge 
of law to be eligible. The test should be ft fa illy 
Reaching examination in law. 

The remaining portion of the service should be 
recruited partly fiom the bar in India and paitly 
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by promotion iron, the PrevincM 
’ 5 The candidates svlio are recruited by era 
mirmUon in London should have n special pro], mi- 

”7 ‘ The Ste of the Indian Judicial service 
should have a training in trying original civil 
Sees Wore they » entrusted with appellato 

V '7 'some senior subordinate Judges as also 
some members o! the Indian Judicial servme 
(after they have gained experience of original 
Sle»-cMan.l criminal for at least 5 ymin,) 
should to given the povvem of » D'vtnet "*8“' 
trate and of Actant Sessions Judge. 

8 The Judicial service to lw wholly subordi- 
nato to the High Court in all matter,; namely 
appointment, pay, promotions, transfer etc. 

1 1 ijhe (JCTSTIOS or cost. 

Onovvoni more. It may to avid that this 
schemo will involve enormous cost and some oh. 
lection is raised to the sop, ration of judicial and 
executive functions. It ha, however been shown 
by Mr. Homed, Chandra Dutt and recently by 
Mr. I’rovnsli Cl.under Milter that them wool, to 
no material addition to the cost of ad ministration 
and that oven if it did involve any additional ox- 
ponditliro, it could to easily met by savings or 
economics in other directions. 

In his memorable speech at the Cahntta St. 
Andrew’s Dinner in which he sneered at the edu- 
c ited classes as a microscopic muiouty, Lord Dnf- 
f jrin a distingidsheil diplomatist, raid with refe- 

r sari 

whicMio was ready to subscribe. Hut he added 
— “ And hero nl»o we have a question of money. 
The evils complained of are not of recent date; 
they existed long before my time and hnd they 
Wen Intolerable as is now stated they would 
have been remedied while the existence of sur- 
plus funds rendered this practicable, but, ns tins 
wis not done, it is f.iir to argue that, even admit- 
tuv* there is room for improvement, we ran afford 
to consult .times and «m«oire in carry mg out 
these improvements into effect. 

I wonder if that time and that season will eser 
come. Thera is a season it seems for everything. 
Them is a season for Seditious Meetings Acts, 
there is a season for Press Acts, there is also a 
season for Conspiracy Act«. But is there no 
season wo nxk with hearts sick with that sickness 
in which the iron sometimes enters into the soul, 
Is there we n«k no season for the redemption of a 
solemn pledge 1 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Tlie South African Problem. 

The following is an extract from the Presidential 
Address of the Hem. Mr. M. Ramachandra Rax at 
the Twentieth Madras Provincial Conference. _ _ 
Before I close, I would with your permission, 
make a brief reference to the South African pro- 
blem. The fight for our liberties, for our national 
honour and the removal of the disabilities of tlio 
Indian settlers in South Africa, began nearly 20 
ycara ago. Wo have not mado any appreciable 
advance whatever during all theso years. After 
an epoch-making visit to South Africa in Septem- 
ber last, the Uon'blo Mr. Gokhale has described 
the situation as truly pitiablo and heart rending. 
The lot of our countrymen in South Africa was 
had enough in the days of the Transvaal Republic 
and has become much worse since it became a Bn- 
tish Province. I n Natal and in the Capo Colony, 
the position of our countrymen lias gradually 
changed for the worse mid to-day it is stated that 
the position is one of extreme insecurity. Tho 
relentless oppression of tho Indians in various 
ways is causing great and continued anxiety to 
all of us. The heroic struggle of our countrymen 
in South Africa amidst unparalleled difficulties 
has touched every heart and affords many lessons 
to us in this country. Wo has o to fight hero 
very often against a policy in the field of politics 
based on obvious injustice and unreasoning preju- 
dice. Our programme of educational work and 
of industi i il development is besot with difficulties, 
which at first appear insurmountable. Social 
work of all kinds and amongst nil classes of the 
communities is awaiting us. The stupendous task 
of uplifting the masses now steeped in ignorance 
and superstition, tho result of ages of neglect, has 
jet to bo begun. In all these spheres of national 
service no progress or no emancipation is possible, 
without every ono of us putting his shoulder to 
tho wheel. In solving this problem of national 
regeneration and reconstruction the patience, tho 
self-sacrifice, and the glorious work of Mr. Clandbi 
and our other compatriots in South Africa will 
always serve ns a stimulating example. 2,700 
of our countrymen went to prison last year 
rather than submit to degrading indignities 
in South Africa. In this unending fight with an 
unequal foo, on behalf of their native land, our 
South African countrymen need our sympathy 
and help. 
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feudatory of imoia. 


The Mineral Wealth of Gwalior. 

Tlio natural f-rcilitioa of tlio Gwnlior State lend 
thpmselvrs readily to oxploitotion. Tl« principal 
minisuls of economic Tallin idiich «.o fou.,,1 1" 

tho state aro iron, maasanete, leail, copper, ca - 

dam, aluminium, silicates, mite, mrictosot days, 
ftbsostoe and kynnito. will, tlicsoan.1 other natural 
advantages it is pleasant to think that II. II. tlio 
Maharajah is endeavouring to promote the indus- 
tries of his State. With refeience to the Mahara- 
jah Sindhia'a teal for the ivelfaio of tl.o State His 
Honor Sir Urns Dane said on the occasion of 
opening the Loner Ilwi Do ih Canal - 

it "We h ivo exhausted natuie's supply in the 
anosr fields and glaeieis of th, Himalaya,. Wo 
most now get control of the great (tails in tho 
rains, alien water worth It,. 1,000 per eusee, per 
annum rushes to waste in millions of eustea.n «lm 
m In doing this we shall secure an almost infi- 
nite amount of potential electrical rnergy-that 

white rani whirl, all nations nro striving alter. 
With this aim I havo wandered over tho outer 
Himalaya in acarrh of possible sites for stomgo 

,„ms. At first I was derided aa a more or less 

harmless lnaatic. Iam, however, used to tin., 
„,„1 it is tin. fate of all men with now ideas. Iio- 

aides, I am In good company. Hi, Highnros tho 

Mnlruojn Sindhit, with one of our old Punjab 
irri cation offirire, Mr. Preston, is putting op 
somewhat siaiii.r dams near Gwaher." 

Social Legislation in Travancore. 

Tha Trovaneore Oovernmrnt. an wo have more 
than once said, is at present most active in legisli- 
t,ve work for social amelioration of castes and 
communities. Tl.o Nile Marriage Rrgi,l .lion ha. 
W followed by tlio Christian Succession Regula- 
tion, and now n Rill t»r Hu- improvement of tho 

Marital customs of the Nanjanad VelLilas is pro- 

jroscu.^ to t>o introduced. - 


The Nawttb of Bahawalpur. 

We le.irn that tl.o young Nawnb of H.ihawal- 
pur sailed for England last month in company 
with Mr. Atkins, formerly Political Agent, Phul- 
kian States. It is state i that this visit has been 
undertaken in the interests of tho education of 
the young Nuwab, and that tho Council of Re- 
gency has sanctioned a monthly allotment of Rs. 
2,000 for the purpose. It is, however, wo confess 
not clear how far an English training can benefit 
a Iwy of such tender ago, as tho Nawnb Sahib at 
present is. His Highness, no believe, is not 
more than seven or eight yearn and ono can easily 
appreciate the feelings of his mother, the Dowager 
Begum at the separation. The whole procedure 
(.reins extraordinary and the public nro certainly 
entitled to an explanation of the matter from tho 
Council of Regency . — The runjalee. 

Paper Manufacture in Cochin. 

In reply to questions relative to the manufac- 
ture of isipcr from wood pulp, bamboo, etc., the 
Cochin Dm bar is pieparod to grant hnd that may 
lie requited for tho factory buildings, freo of as- 
sessment, Tor a period of 1 2 years, a supply of 
Inmboo necessary for tho manufacture of pulp for 
a period of five years at tho actual felling and 
transport charges from tho bamboo-producing 
areas to tho Mill rite, a supply of fuel that may 
bo required for tho factory at actual collection 
charges according to prevailing rates for the first 
five years, anil at 8 annas profit per ton to 
Government for tho remaining seven years, and 
exemption from royalty on tho pulp manufactured 
for tho first fivo years, after which a charge of 
only ono rupee per ton will lie charged. Tht> 
Darbar wifi bo prepared to consider favoui ably 
any other alternative proposals for concessions 
such aa leasing out bamboo-producing lands for 
long periods for purposes of extracting bamboos 
for paper manufacture and for growing certain 
selected grades of bamlioos in tho.se areas. 
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The Pearl Carpet of Baroda. 

'* Tlie Pearl Carpet of Baroda, * according to 
Professor Beaumont, who lias licen lecturing on 
the subject at Carlisle, expresses n degieo of liixu- 
ri ince nml lavishne^s in the ii'O of priceless ma- 
te rials undreamt of in Western schools of art timl 
design. Tlio idea of making such a carpet, n 
magnificent tissue of pearls, rubies, sapphires and 
diamonds, instinctivcty emanates from tho East. 
Designed as an offering to the tomb of Mabomet 
at Medina, it was w rouglit in the reign of Oaok- 
war Kliando ltao by tho master craftsman and 
skilled embroiderers of 11 iroda, who were engaged 
in the task from 18GG to 18G9. It is said to have 
beon valued at XI, 000, 000 sterling, mid of this 
sum only X 2,000 was expended in labour. The 
caipot consists of four panels. One of these is 
loaned to tho Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, by the present Gaekwnr, tho other 
three and also tho Pearl Veil are presen oil in tho 
B iroda Stato Museum. — Statesman. 

The Gaekwar on Representation. 

At the close of tho last session of tho Baroda 
Legislative Council His Highness tho Gaekwar 
made an interesting speech in tho course of which 
ho give some valuable advice to tho Councillors- 
ITis Highness expressed satisfaction that tho 
Councillors were addressing themselves to prob- 
lems of public interest and the enlarged Council 
wns fulfilling its functions properly. His High- 
ness was emphatic in his denunciation of tho 
principle or communal representation. Refer- 
ring to tho question of communal representation 
His Highness said that ho could not favour 
one community or ensto, however “high” it 
might bo considered, at -the expense of .ano- 
ther, however “low." Ho wanted all com- 
munities to lw> equally well-represented. His 
Highness wished in pniticuLir that the agri- 
cultural classes and tho depressed chases should 
be well represented. Tho agricultural dosses pre- 
ponderated in B trod i and they were tho pillars of 


tho State. Tho agricultural classes also ought to 
ho enabled to nmko their voice heard in the Coun- 
cils of tho State. Graduates, Vakils and other 
educated classes could easily nmko their views 
heard by the Government. By this His Highness 
di<{ not mean to put a low estimate on tho value 
of representation by tho literary eltsses. But 
His Highness wanted to know nlso the needs and 
aspirations of tho common man. He wished to 
hear tho voice of not one class only but of .all 
classes of liis subjects. His Highness exhorted 
the Councillors to bo nlwujs broad-minded and 
sympathetic, to discord narrow clannish views and 
to look on all classes of jieoplo with n fraternal 
eye. If, unfortunately, so mo classes of people, 
occupied a lower position than themselves, let 
them not treat these lower classes with contempt. 

The Mandi State- 

The following proclamation was issued on the 
20th April. — Tho Govern or- General in Indii in 
Council announces to the pooplo of the Mandi 
Stato that in consequent of the regrettable death 
of His Highness tho Raj i Bhawani, without leaving 
any male heirs of his body, or nny adopted son, 
the Governor-General in Council has, with tho 
approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State, been 
pleased to select his nearest natural male rel v- 
tive, Mian Jogindar Singh, at present a minor, as 
chief of the Mandi State. Minn Jogindar Singh 
is hereby acknowledged by tho Government of 
India as Chief of the Mandi Stato in succession to 
His Highness Raja Bh.awani Sen, under tho title 
of His Highness Raja Jogindar Son. During the 
minority of Ilis Highness, tho raid State will be 
administered in His Highness’s name by the Bri- 
tish Government. When His Highness shall at- 
tain to the period of majority, that is, tho nge of 
twenty-on© years, and if Ills Highness shall then 
bo found qualified for tho discharge of the duties 
of his resjmnsible position, the administration of 
the State will l>e entrusted to him, subject to such 
conditions as may Ixi determined nt that lime. 
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The Late of Sr Kirti Shah of Tehn 

Highne't* Maharaja S.r K.rU Slmh, K. 0. 
s 1 who died recently of apoplexy 
horn in January 1874 and vres educated at BanP 
illy and the Mayo College at Ajm.r. &s '*«■" 

« while Sir Kirti w« .till a hoy. The a^o 

the Stato »• manage 1 ! hy a Conner, »f B. 
gency presided over hy hia mother *>■» G«U. 

The late Maharaj r war, installed .» »«* >“' 
an,, hi, =1 yearn’ reign ha, been a reconl c» 
timrous progress for the Slat, of Tchr. G.mvhnl. 

Not only ,li.l Ufa llighue,, initiate the co^tn«; 
tion of extensive waterworks rn the State but he 
also introduced electric power. The poor are 

Stl.U.hinrtortho.I.ningofnn.ne^a^ 

rtenorrie,, while a large number of well-equ.ppd 

school, testify 

State shanhl »h>re >" »'* <*•“"«- «' u “* 
tion to which ho owe, l to much II„ K'S'™^ 
patriotic enterprise waa further evrnced by the 
rahing "f » company »f Imporial Seme. Troop. 
The young chief's assiduity in hts autre, wo. .orly 
recognised hy the Oove.nment winch rewaoM 
him with the Knighthoo,! o( the Star of In, hr 

on, I a seat on the Unite, 1 Province. Council. A, 

, prorineial Councillor Ire exhibited the wrnre last 
lor pro-re., ami enlightenment that he showed™ 
the management of hi. State. Hi, Highness fur- 
ther won the esteem of Emope.m resident. by hi, 
manly inter, at in all forms of sport,. 

The late M rh.ataja mn.ris.l the daughter of 
Clencvul Pa, lam Jang, Uro son of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Nepal, and i, succeeded hy hr, eldest son 
Teka Sahib Naremlm Sleah. A, the latter, how- 
ever, i, still in his minority being only 15 yearn 
ol age, there will probably be another spit of 
Urgency. 

The Dcwan of Cochin. 

It i- i»wler*tood that Hi-* Iliglin«« the Ibija of 
Cochin h.i« retiue-<te»l the Government of Madras 
to extend the term of the l)ewan, Mr. A. It. 
Eshunerjen, 1. C. S., by another tno years. 


HtDIISTRIAL ftSD COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


The Indian Silk Industry- 

The silt industry in India 1>»* been going 
downhill for son., time in most centre., with 
occasional revival, hr others; hut the geno.nl 
tendency, it is to he feared, is 

ward,. From time to time apusmod.o, thou 1, 

well-meant, efforts have been erode to stem the 
ebbing tide, hut not with very much success It 
seem, to have been taken lor granted all along 

that the inability of Indian silk to compete wrtlr 

that from Japan was due to internal cause, winch 
could bo remedied hy special attention to tiro care 
and proper selection of worms, hy extending the 

mulberry supply, and so forth. No doubt some - 

at th. decline may ho rightly attributed to such 
causes, hut reeeat investigation, seem to show 
that tiro conker lie, mud. deeper-that the de- 
cline in tho Indian silk industry is principally 
due to the lavish expenditure of money in 
J.tpvnon various improvements in growth and 
manufacture and in the establishment of condi- 
tioning houses. There seems to bo no valid rea- 
.on why India shonld not produce just as good 
talk as Japan, hat there appears to be no one hero 
who is preprroil to spud tho neeossary amount 
ol money to .lift tho Indian silk industry right 
out of tho slough of despond. The Salvationists 
have shown how silk can bo made to pry in 
Mysore ; but to follow suit requires a fair amount 
ol energy, money and dogged perseverance. They 
have these requisite, in Japan and aro succeeding, 
a fair quality of Japanese silk being now retailed 
in the Indian bazaars at as low a price a, twelve 
anna, a yard. When equal conditions prevail in 
India in respect of Urpital and the personal ele- 
ment, one should hear no more of the unenviable 
state of one of India’s oldest industries. — 2Vre 
Pioneer. 
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The Pearl Carpet of Barodu. 

“ The Pearl Carpet of Iluodn,” uccording to 
Professor Beaumont, who lias lioon lectuiing on 
tlio subject at Carlisle, expresses n degico of luxn- 
riinco rind lavishneSs in tho u«-o of pi iceless, ma- 
terials undreamt of in Western schools of art and 
design. Tho idea of mating such a carpet, a 
magnificent tissue of poails, mliies, snpphiies and 
di vmonds, instinctively emanates from tho Eist. 
Designed as an oH'eiing to tho tomb of Mahomet 
at Medina, it was wrought in the reign of Gaek- 
wir Kliando lino by the master craftsman and 
skilled embroiderers of Biroda, wlio were engaged 
in tho task from 1800 to 1809. It is said to have 
boon valued at XI, 000, 000 sterling, and of this 
sum only X 2,000 was expended in labour. Tho 
carpet consists of four panels. One of these is 
loaned to tho Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, by tho present Gaekwnr, the other 
throe and also the Pearl Veil nre presen ed in the 
Raroda State Museum. — Statesman. 

The Gaekwar on Representation. 

At the close of tho Inst session of tho Raroda 
Legislative Council His Highness the Gaekwar 
made an interesting speech in the eottrso of which 
be gave some valuable advice to tho Councillors- 
His Highness expressed satisfaction that the 
Councillors were addressing themselves to prob- 
lems of public interest and the onhrgcd Council 
was fulfilling its functions properly. His High- 
ness was emphatic in his denunciation of the 
principle of communal representation. Refer- 
ring to the question of communal representation 
llis Highness said that ho could not favour 
one community or casto, however “high** it 
might be considered, at -the expense of ano 
ther, however “low." lie wan tel fom . 

munition to lw equally well represented. His 
Highness wished in p-irticuhr that the agri- 
cultural cl tsses and tho depressed tlissos should 
Is? well represented. Tho agricultural classes pro- 
ponderated in Raroda and they wero the pilhrs of 


llin State. Tim agricultural i lasses nlhO ought to 
bo enabled to make tlieir voieo hoard in the Coun* 
oils of tho State. Graduates, Vakils and other 
educated chsses coidd easily make tlieir views 
heard by tho Government. By this His Highness 
did not incm to put a low estimate on tlin value 
of representation by the literary classes. Rut 
His Highness wanted to know also the needs and 
aspirations of the common man. Ho wished to 
hear the voice of not one class only but of all 
classes of his subjects. His Highness exhort dl 
tho Councillors to ho always broad-minded and 
sympathetic, to discard narrow clannish views and 
to look on all classes of peoplo with a fraternal 
eye. If, unfortunately, some classes of people, 
occupied a lower position than themselves, let 
thorn not treat these lower classes with contempt. 

The Mandi State- 

The following proclamation was issued on the 
29th April. — The Governor-General in India in 
Council announces to tho peoplo of the Mandi 
Stato that in consequence of the regrettable death 
of His Highness tho Raja Rlmwani, without leaving 
any malo heirs of his body, or any adopted son, 
the Governor-General in Council has, with tho 
approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State, been 
pleased to select his nearest natural male rel »- 
tive, Mian Jogindar Singh, at present a minor, ns 
chief of the Aland! State. Minn Jogindar Singh 
is hereby acknowledged by the Government of 
India as Chief of tho Mandi State in succession to 
His Highness llaja Bhawani Sen, under tho title 
of llis Highness Raja Jogindar Son. During the 
minoiity of His Highness, tho said State will be 
administered in llis Higlmoss’s name by the Bri- 
tish Government. When His Highness shall at- 
tain to tho period of majority, that Is, the age of 
twenty -ono j ears, and if llis Highness shall then 
bo found qualified for tho diselmge of tho duties 
of his responsible position, the administration of 
the State will be entrusted to him, subject to such 
conditions as may l«e determined at that time. 
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The Late of Sir Kirti Shah of Tehri. 

u; s Ilighnesji Mnhnrnia Sir Kirti Slab, K. L. 
s l „bo did lecentfy of apoplexy ", 
horn in January 18T1 and "■>•< dncatd »t Bar., 
illy and the Mayo College at Ajmir. Dm lather 
died while Sir Kirti 'ran etlll a hoy. The a * 
the State were mnn.ige.1 by . Connell of Re- 
gency proaidcd over hy hie mother R-m Ci U, 

The late Malinmjv was instnllcil in March 189- 
and Ilia 21 ycxre' reign ha» boon a .ecord ot con- 
tinuou, progress lor the State of Tehri Gnrwhal. 

Not only did Hi. Iligll.ieee initiate Cm cun.tri.c- 
tion of extensive waterworks in the State but he 

aW introduced electric power. The poor a., in- 
debted to him for the opening of numerous dis- 
pensaries, whiloa huge ...lather of PI»1 

echools testify hie anxiety that the yeutl. o - 
State .1.01.1,1 .hate in the ble-ing- of that edn - 
tion to which 1,0 owd .o math. 1I» '['g 1 ™ 
mtriotic enterprise w,is further evinced by the 
niLing of a rominny of Imperial Semrco Tioofe, 
The young cliioP. nssiduity in his duties wa. early 
, cognised by the Oovernment which rewarded 
him with the Knighthood of the Star ef India 
an.! .i seat on the United Provinces Council. As 
a provincial Councillor he exhibited the eamo bet 
for progress and enlightenment that he .liowed in 
tlie management of hi. State. Ilia lfighne- tor- 
tl,„r won the esteem of European roe, deaf by hi. 
manly interest in all form, of .port.. 

The late Maharaja , named the daughter ot 
Cennad Pa.lain Jang, the »n of tlm Prime Mims- 
tor of Nepal, nn.l ii .urcreilod by his cldrot .on 
Teka Sihih Narendrw Sli ih. Ax the Utter, how. 
ever, i, .till in hi. minority being only 15 you. 
of age, there will probably !» another .pell of 
Regency. 

The Dcwan of Cochin. 

It i, under. tood that 111. Highnew tlie llnj i of 
Coclda b.« roqueted the tlorornme.it of Madras 
to extend tlie term of tbia llewan, Mr. A. R. 
liannerjeu, I. C. S. t by another tiaoyearn. 


INDUSTRIAL AND C0HHERCI6L SECTION. 

The Indian Silk Industry. 

The silk industry in India has been going 
downhill for some U™ in m0! ‘ “f"”’ ‘ 

occasional revival, in others; but the ge.ie.al 
tendency, it is to bo feared, is emphatically down- 
wards. Prom time to time spasmodic, though 
well-meant, efforts lia.e been made to stem tbo 
ebbing tide, hut not with very much success. It 
seems to have been taken for granted all along 
that the inability ol Indian silk to compete with 
that Iron, Japan was due to internal causes which 
could be remedied by special attention to the core 
and proper .election ol worms, by extending the 
ninlbeny eupply, und eo forth. No doubt some - 
Of the decline may be rightly attributed to tilth 
oiuac., but recent investigations seen, to show 
that tbo canker lies much deeper— that the de- 
cline in the Indian silk indust.y is principally 
,luo to the Uvi.il expenditure of money in 
japan on various improvements In growth and 
manufacture end in the establishment of comfi- 
tioning houses. There seems to bo no valid rea- 
son why India should not produce just as good 
silk iw Japan, but there appears to be no one here 
who is prepared to spend the necessary amount 
of money to Jift the Indian silk industry right 
out of the slough of despond. The Salvationists 
have shown how silk can bo made to pay in 
Mjsorc ; but to follow suit requires a fair amount 
of energy, money and dogged perseverance. They 
have these requisites in Japan and are succeeding, 
a fair quality of Japanese silk being now retailed 
in the Indian bazaars at as low a price as twelve 
annas a yard. When equal conditions prevail in 
India in respect of capital and the personal ele- 
ment, one should hear no more of the unenviable 
state of one of India’s oldest industries.— 27ie 
i’toneer. 
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The Need for an Economic Enauiry. 

The followin') is an extract from the J’ residential 
Address of the Hon. Mr. M. llamachantlra How at 
the Twentieth Madras Provincial Conference. 

For a good long time this Conference lias been 
raiding its protest against tlio principle of tlio 
laud -rev enuo settlements in this Pi esidenty. Tlio 
Indian National Congress year after je.tr li.ib also 
discussed the subject adnauseutn. Tlio period!- 
cal revisions of tho land settlement and the prin- 
ciples upon which the re-settlements are conduct- 
ed, have formed tho subject of anxious enquiry 
in the past. The Land-revenue Policy of tho 
Government was reviewed by Lord Cuizon in 1903 
and tho economic condition of the ryot lias been 
the bono of contention between two opposing 
schools of thought. Since the reformed Councils 
came into existence, the matter has been pi essed 
upon the attention of the Government both in 
the Impel ill and the Provincial Councils in some 
shape or other. In a country like India where 
the mass of people live by agtkiiltme, an assess 
incut of 50 pei cent, o! the net piolits will leave 
very little to the cultivator and any substantial 
chango for tho better in Ins economic conditions 
is jrrima facie not possible. I do not think the 
time at my disposal will enable me to cover 
the whole ground in rcgml to tho principles of 
land assessment or their application to re-settle- 
ments in recent years. But I would invito jour 
attention to ceitam features of this question, 
which call for an exhaustive and careful enquiry 
into tho economic condition of tlio ryot. Tho 
total uuiuber of sinclo and joint pattas m this 
Presidency (tlio latest available figures of fasli 
1315) was 5,851,699. Of these, tlioso paying an 
assessment of Its. 10 and less amount to 2,451,697 
ie, far above a third of tho total number of 
puttadars, and they' hold approximately a little 
more than one fourth of the total occupied area 
in this Presidency. It will be seen therefore that 
nearly one- third of the cultivators of the soil 


paying nti assessment of Ils. 10 awl Ions and in 
possession of neatly u fouith of tho occupied area, 
hvve to subsist solely upon what they can make 
out of the soil. I do not wish to cow f >!ica to the 
case by a consideration of tho condition of the 
ryots who pay mate than Rs. 10 as annual assess- 
ment to the Stile. But confining our attention 
to tho one- third that pays Its. 10 and less, run 
it bo contended that their position is anything 
hilt that of tho most abject poverty and that tho 
Government are pui suing the right policy in 
demanding from these hei editary tillers of the 
soil 50 [>er cent of their net earnings from tho 
land? If a person pays an assessment of Rs. 10, 
tho procedure adopted at tho settlements indicates 
that his net profit allowed to remain in liix hands, 
is an equivalent of tho assessment, hut even on 
tlio assumption that a man who pays Ils. 10 ns 
assessment is likely to save its. 20 after excluding 
the assessment, there remains the fact that the 
asset tion made on behalf of theMadms Govern- 
ment that the lyot lays by the profits of a good 
year to meet tho demands m a lean year cannot 
bo made out at least in the case of one third of 
tlio agriculturists in tlie Presidency who cultivate 
their holdings. The fixed recurring demand of 
50 per cent, in the case of these ryots, is one of 
tho greatest economic evils of this Presidency. 
It is urged that the ry ot has tho benefit of tlio 
rise iu the prices, but this certainly cannot be a 
help to this class of cultivator whoso produce from 
tlio Land will in many cases not be enough for bis 
domestic requirements and c\ en if ho gets more 
for Ins grain, lie has to pay more for what lie 
purchases. In dealing with the co-operativ o 
movement I have referred to the extent of loan 
transactions evidenced by mol tg-iges below 
lls. 100 and stated that the bulk of the transac- 
tions coming before the Registration ol lice re 
belong to the pooler classes. It will probably 
bo found on investigation, that most of these 
belong to the class of agriculturists. It is con- 
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require tint thehmilen" *^ ry therefore, 
should be lighten^, « nd a to the 

period nnd principles „ido departure 

K,ve to bo woNB * • *^ UoE ^ l&g>t to the i^.er 
from principle, to 0 wh olo question of 
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Free Trade for India- 

Mr Montugu, speaking at Cambridge, on the 

o 8 ;„ ultimo, ciiticised Mr. Honor Lowe reference 
India and preference, nod appealed t. in heor- 

1 to resist the elfortsef the Cense, •vativepnrty 

to show tlm WO, Id that the heart of tlio Empt, 
was asking its children for payment for favours 
received. To increase the cost of livn.g for the 
people of India to beneiit a few manufacture,, 

Sdb. an even greater crime than to increare 
it in England. Protectionists nr India did not 
me.,n by protection what Mr. Bonar law mean 
They wanted preteetion against Englin, as we 
„ s against foreigners. Liberal, believed that 
Free Trade would boas right for Indta 08 for 
England. . , 

Rural Industries. 

Moel. could be .lone for small holders m 
the way of suWdiary industries, such as agi.cul- 
t„„. cri silk-worm re,, ling, etc. Subs, duly 
industries would make for » higher stand- 
„,d of living among o„r poasants. At present 
they could pay but little for most of tho modern 

necessary luxuries of life. It is a mistake to 
think th.it the stupendous progress of machinery 
in the West lias dealt a deathblow to cotta go in- 
dustrics. It .nay he tho case in England hut is 
certainly not true of the continent. Indeed ob- 
rervera say that there is a distinct movement to- 
wards more cottage industries in Germany and 
Austria- Ilungary. Therefore those who nay that 
in the wholesale adoption of machinery alone lies 
tho salvation of India, have not a correct idea of 
the problem. This retrogression, if retrogression 
it bo called, towards cottage industries, on the 
continent is largely due to the enormous eipan- 
„ic„ of co-openvtive credit. Wo feel sure that in 
India, too, tho salvation lies there, and there are 
signs in plenty to show that tho long ana of co- 
operative production will one day take tho Indian 
countryside by storm— Tin LauUr. 
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Cotton Drills and Twills. 

Kt» ijn'A cotton drills iunl twills mo in incio ising 
demand, Tho majority of makers will 1x» fully 
Migigwl until ttm wtmmei. India is now one of 
tho chief maikcts for 8ln|xsl drills, fsjss , LiIly in 
finished fancy designs in 24-yanl lengths. A 
tomplnto change in also noticeable, s.iy h the 
Manch/mler Guardian, in tho routine moots for 
Imliu, tho jil tin striped oflocts being now neglected 
in favour of tho mom oDImiato designs in four 
ami fivo column. The iccent advance in price 
twoms also to have stimulated tho demand, and 
full rates are lasing pud, p.uticul.uly for quick 
delivety. ri.tiu Bized chills for Bombay and 
Calcutta, on the other hand, art* exceedingly dull 
tho of lets hy wilts being much Mow making 
ptices. It is stated that tho impot tois of 
American drills have tmntly sold fan q„ u .ttties, 
especi illy of tho “ lVppeiell ” and othet h.gh- 
<l.is« nnrks, at coitipti itively low rates. (Jinn i 
H ,,mv ““ i » c »*-»MMg consume! of fancy striped 
twilled . airing cloths, and irumifactuteis of theso 
goods are well under cider. Hong Kong conti- 
nues to be tho principal poit foi this style of 
cloth, although htiyeis fo, Shangha, «,„1 the 
no. then provinces me now taking a fa.r number 
of cases. Ordinary g,oy drills show but little 
improvement, «« morel, mta n,o buying th* lighter 
mid purer 20-iecd jeans in preference to the si,ed 
18 by 12 chills. Mnntt fact mem also complain of 
this dilhculty they experience with their weavers 
of heavy siml goods, 

Nidamangalam-Maimargudi Railway. 

K met ion has been accorded to the construction 
hy tho Agency of the South Indian Railway 
, Oompuiy, on bolialf of the District Hoard of 
^anjore, of a branch line of milvcny on tho metro 
®^t«e from Ntd uunngnl tin, a station in the South 
lluliati Railway to MauiiAigtidi. Tliis lino will 
Iss known as the XMmmnp.l.m-Mnm.atgudi 
Hallway. b 


Motor Fire Engines in India. 

During tin 1 List fivo ) oa rs the use of motor fire 
engines h is been making considerable headway in 
Indi i, and apparatus of this kind is .now to be 
found nt Calcutta, Ilomlwy, Madias, Delhi, Luck- 
now, AllahnUul, Hyderabad, Rangoon, Basscin, 
Mottlmcin, etc. Tho Bombay Eire Brigade, under 
KuiH-iintcndent Oieenop, jk>sscssc.*> 11 motor 
iniclmies, all of Merry weather manufacture, and 
tho last tin eo of theso liave just been delivered. 
They comprise a motor “ Fite King" steam fire 
ongino of 400 gallons per mmutu capacity, and 
two l«--trol “Hatfield” fite engines each of 
capacity of 450 gallons per minute, with arrange- 
ments for cm rying n' fire'escafie. A motor “ Fire 
King of 400 gallons capacity per minute* bis 
ftlso j"' 1 l* 0011 acquired hy tho Hyderabad Fire 
Brigade, and included in its equipment is a 
portt oleum heater, by means of which steam can 
l»c maintained in the boiler of the engine in order 
to secure a quick turn-out .— Indian Textile 
Journal. 

New Cotton Mills in Bombay. 

lho largest Cotton Mill Company just ptojcct- 
c*d in Bombay is the Tata Mills, Limited, with n 
capital of one croro of lupees, of which Rs. C5 
1 »khs will l* required for the start. Of this sum 
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• o oeen issued in 5 j per cent. 

Rs . 500 Mclli and Ks 30 
KUn In or.linn.-y eh.u-ee „f Bo. 500 inch. Tho 
former wore nil u„, Written by Dr 0I , 
Sor.,,, of tho Spoeio , lo mb„y, „ M| . tbo 

W o tho ontinary Bharcs Here token up 
I r ! " "' K an<1 ooounintnnces of the pro- 
”. ta t, '“ *** re.-isW on 

l eluuary 24th, 1913. 

The fnctnry ..if, b. electrify driven , . 

. " tll ' >l " modern, np-to-.lato, nml 

Mibstnnt'nl wi” ho introduced in tho mill, rind. 
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Steam -ploughing in India- 

The reasons why tho steam plongli lias not 
been generally adopted in India are various. 
Cheap and plentiful is the first ieason ; but with 
the growth of industrialism, there will bo a 
temicncy for the agriculturel labourer to migrate 
imluatiia! centre,, where he cal. »l»y. he aure 
of obtaining better avnge, tl.nn in tho fiel.l, Thu', 

tlmti.no wan, lil «eom to to not far iliata.it when 

tl.e steam plough trill to a. ooinmon in Indian, 
in European com, trie,. Tho ,ccoml, and most 
important ,ea,on i, that, nUllough there nro 
enormous area, that could to cheaply ploughed 
by .team, they belong to cultivators whoso lioid- 
ine, „,e too small for the individual owners to bo 
aide to contemplate the purchaao of the oipensive 
steam plough. Tim., the general conditions 
under which cultivation by power i, desirable arc 
where deep ploughing is needed ; where largo 
areas have to to dealt with; where serondaiy 
operation, nro needed immediately after deep 
ploughing ; where power cultivation i, cheaper 
than” other method., or doe. better work; and 
finally, where cattle or manual labour i, insuffici- 
ent in any ea.e to do tho wort otherwise.- 
Englishman. 

Fodder Scarcity in the Punjab. 

Tho following press communique has been issued. 
In view of tho scarcity of fodder in portions of the 
llissar district tho Government of Indio have de- 
cided that with immediate effect and until tho 1 5th 
July, 1913, the freight on all consignments of 
fodder, excepting fodder for the Army Department 
booked to Vhftna station from any station in the 
Punjab shall bo recovered from the consignor or 
tho consignee at the rate of half nn anna per 
four wheeled and one anna i*er bogio waggon per 
mile, and that the balance or the freight charges 
calculated at the ordinal} tariff rates shall bo 
paid by the Government and debited to tho head 
33 Famine Belief ” in tho accounts. 


X 
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The Progress of Agriculture. 

In the Government of I ndia's rcpoit on the 
progress of agriculture in India, many interesting 
achievements in the work of the department aro 
discussed. It Is stated that in Hominy about 
20,000 acres have been sown with improved 
cottons, with the seed of which it is expected 
ultimately to influence somo 2,000,000 acres. In 
tho Madras Presidency tho increase of area of 
cotton during the past two years amounted to 
GOO, 000 acres, and the present area exceeds that 
of any previous year by nearly 1,00,000. In tho 
Punjab, preparations are being made for the 
spread of improved varieties, and the new Canal 
Colonies about to be opened offer facilities for 
production of high-grade cotton on a large scale. 
The improvement of the wheat crop, both in res- 
pect of quality and yielding power, continues to 
engage the attention of the Government. Dr. 
Parker has made a collection of tho important 
sugar-canes of India, and raised a largo number 
of new seedlings, which will soon bo experimented 
upon in the development of the sugarcane indus- 
try. 

Punjab Agriculture. 

Details aro now published of a scheme worked 
out by Mr. Barnes, Agricultural Chemist, for the 
reclamation of lallar or alkali infected lands in tho 
Punjab. Tho largest tracts of Lallar land aro 
found along tho north bank of tho Jhelum in 
rind Dodan Khan Tahsil, around Ilafizadad in 
Qujranwala district and throughout the Chonab 
Colony. Mr. Barnes’s scheme follows tho lines of 
experiment successfully carried out in Utah, 
U. S. A. The method is to supply adequate drain- 
age and literally to wash the salts out of the 
soil to a depth that they cannot collect at tho 
surface again within a short period. With this 
end in view a mole plough and steam engine liavo 
been ordered from ITome. Mole drains 200 yards 
long, at a depth of 2J feet below the surface, will l>e 
ploughed at intervals of about eight yards across 


the lallar land to be cleaned. These will enter into 
a central ditch drain. Tho hud will he Hooded hea- 
vily enough to wash tho salts out of it. It Ls ex- 
pected that 3J times tho ordinary supply of canal 
water in tho first year and twice tho ordinary 
supply in tho second year will he chough. 
Tho alkali under water will flow along tho 
central drain into a shallow tank, where tho salts 
and solution will ho collected. If thero is podium 
sulphate present in sufficient purity and quantity 
to render it marketable for alkali manufacture, it 
will l»o sold. It is calculated that the cost, in- 
cluding the price of water, will bo from Rs, 27-12 
to Rs 32-12 an acre. Land values are now so 
high that this is but a small fraction of the differ- 
ence between lallar land and good irrigated land. 
In tho first two j ears the work will lie entirely 
experimental. An area of atioiit 100 acres on the 
Chenab Canal will be taken in hand. 

Cotton Cultivation. 

The report of tho Director of Agriculture in 
the Bombay Presidency for last year states that 
owing to an unfavourable season the cultivation 
v of cotton in tho Presidency proper received somo 
check, and tho nrca under tho crop receded from 

4.239.000 acres in 1911 to 3,950,000 acres, or by 
G'8 per cent, though it was still about 33 per 
cent, over the normal, fn Sind it advanced from 

274.000 to 336,000 acres, or by 22 per cent over 
the previous year. Under the stimulus of high 
prices and favourable early rains tho crop was 
grown to a larger extent in all districts of Gujarat 
except Ahmed.ab.od, but the increase wns in- 
sufficient to make up for tho largo deficit in tho 
latter district. In tho Native States tho crop 
withered except where helped by irrigation, and 
elsewhere it suffered from deficiency of moisture 
and unfavourable winds. The outturn, therefore, 
worked out to 802,000 bates only, or 52 '3 per 
cent, lower than in tho previous yoar. 
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Sepnrtmental meolews-mift notes. 
LITERARY. 

PROTESSOR DOWDEN. 

The world of books has suffered ft great loss in 
the death of Edward Dowden. Even in Ws under- 
graduate days, Dow den had made Ids m.uk as a 
critic, by an address which lift delivered before 
tho Dublin University Philosophical Society, which 
won favorable notice from Sainte-Rcuve. ire was 
appointed to the Chair of English Literature in 
Trinity College at the age of twenty-four, and 
eight years Later he published “Shakespeare- His 
Mind and Art,’ a work which many critics regard 
as the most valuable contribution nude to Sliakes- 
porian commentary sinco Coleridge. His ' Life of 
Shelley,' published in 188G, was tho cause of an 
ironical essay by Matthew Arnold, but tho book 
is still acknowledged to bo the Stand ird biography 
of Shelley. Dowilon himself thought more highly 
of a small volumo on ‘ Southoy ' which he contri- 
buted to tho ‘ English Men of Letters ’ Scries. 

Apirt from his works on Shakespeare and 
Shelley, Dow den’s contributions to critical litera- 
ture we’re wido in range and in sympathy. He 

wroto notable essays on French, German, and 
Italian authors and thinkers, and ho was almost 
the first of our critics— anticipating John Adding- 
ton Hymonds — to rccogniso Walt Whitman. 

* p ovv critics showed greater skill than Dowden in 
presenting the essence of an author's spirits by 
morns of a mosaic of quotations pmbodded in a 
running interpretative commentary, or in sum- 
ming up the salient characteristics of an epoch. 

Hisessiys on ‘The Transcendental Movement 
and Literature’ and ‘The Scientific Movement 
ami Literature,’ and his book, ‘The French 
Revolution and English Literature,’ are good ex- 
i nmples of this litter faculty, llis chief admira- 
tion in English literature after Shakespeare was 
prolmbly for Wordsworth, and in French Utera- 
,\ turo for Montaigne . — The Gallon. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Among the noteworthy addresses delivered at 
the January conferences in London not tho least 
remarkable, as coming from a leader in science, 
was Sir Archibald Geikie’s on the relation of 
literature to science in schools. Literature, ho 
thought, ought to remain predominant in any 
wisa system of education, and the combination of 
literary and scientific studies provides the most 
perfect scheme of education which can he at pre- 
sent devised. Jt will bo noticed that Sir Archi- 
bald speaks of literature without qualification, and 
rightly, for tho education given by literary 
studies is essentially tho same, whatever Imj tho 
literature studied. Literature and scionco are tho 
real antithesis, not Greek and Fcienco, and tho 
claim of literature to bo tho prelominant element 
rests on tho simple fact that its study is tho 
study of tho mind of man, as expressed both in 
word, and (if we includo history, as wo should do) 
in deoil, and that it is the branch ' of learning 
which brings us into tho closest relation with tho 
world and most powerfully affects the springs of 
conduct . — The Scliool World. 

T1IE EDITOR OP TOE “ CORN'IULL." 

Mr. Reginald J. Smith, K. C., head of tho firm 
of Smith, Elder and Co., it may not bo generally 
known, has edited the “ Cornhill Magazine ’’ 
sinco 1807. Ho has supplied “Great Thoughts ” 
with some particulars of tho number of manus- 
cripts which pass through the firm’s hand every ^ 
year. For tho “ CornhiU Magazine ” alone between 
two thousand five hundred and three thousand 
manuscripts are read and considered every year, 
but on an overage only ono in every two hundred 
is accepted. The general manuscripts which aspire 
to lieeome books amount on an average to about 
six hundred in the year, and of these something 
under 2 per cent, are accepted. Mr. Smith point- 
ed out that Lady Ritchie, a contributor to the 
“Cornhill,” is almost the only living person who 
rememl>er3 Charlotto Bronto and Sirs. Gaskell, 
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ISDUV EXOINT.F.RINCI (STUDENTS IS GREAT DRITAIN. 

Tho following memorial lias been piesented to 
tlio Marquis of Crowe, Secretary of State for 
India, signed by nearly 120 Indian Engineering 
Students. 

May it please your Lordship, 

Wo, the undersigned Indian Engineering Stu- 
dents at the different Universities and Institu- 
tions in Gioit Britain, most respectfully beg lease 
to approach your Loidsliip with this our humble 
representation, for your Lordship’s favourable 
consideration - 

There are about 140 Indian students study 
ing Engineering Science in Great Britain, and a 
course of practical training is essential to tho 
attainment of efficiency m the profession ; but 
unfortunately, they find it extremely difficult to 
got into Engineering Firms and Works, due to 
the lick of pioper influence. They are more 
adversely placed than the nativ es of this country, 
who can easily arrange for their work, and mostly 
without paying any premiums, through tho 
influenco of their parents, friends and relatives. 
The few of us who can arrange for such practical 
experience have to pay heavy premiums. 

But tho case of the Students belonging to some 
oT the Scottish Universities (numtiering about 
lialf the total) is more deplorable, Under tho 
Sindwich system, tho Engineering Departments 
of these Universities remain closed for six 
months from April to mid -October, to enable 
tho students to gain practical experience in 
Engineering Filins and Workshops, so that the 
theoretical training at the college may go side 
by side with practical knowledge outside ; so tint 
it these students cannot arrange for Practical 
Weak, the spirit of tho system is wholly neglected 
and they arc forced to sit idle during six months 
in tho year. 


[May 1013. 

Now wo am convinced that through tho India 
Office arrangements can bo made for our train- 
ing without any difficulty, and l*eg your Lord- 
ship's leave to suggest that the Indian Govern- 
ment make a nilo (as it is done by thp 
Japanese Government) that every Government 
Contractor or Engineer must take a nundtfr 
of Indium (recommended by tho Professors) 
into their firms ns apprentice Engineers 
and give them facilities to learn the vvoik. This 
will not place the Indian Government under 
any financial or other obligations (ns no firm "ill 
hesitate to accept this rule as part of the specific- 
ations) hut will bo of immense advantage to the 
Indian students. ' 

In tho year 1009 the Secretary of State for 
India in Council made a rule that a maximum of 
10 per cent of the appointments for the Imperial 
Service of P.W.D. should be given to Indians, if 
otherwise found fully qualified. Since then the 
number of Indian Engineering students in this 
country has increased fourfold, and therefore we 
feci bound to approach your Lordship to so 
modify tho rule ns to give Indi ins a substantial 
share in the appointments referred to. 

A number of Engineers arc appointed every 
year in the covenanted service with an agreement 
to servo a limited number of years in India (most 
of whom are nftcrvv ords transferred to Permanent 
List); Indians up till now had no share in these 
appointments, and we beg leave to suggest that these 
and other Temporary Engineers l>o appointed in 
Indi\ from qualified Indians (whether trained in 
this country or in Indii). 

Tho existing distinction between the 
Imperial and Provincial Engineering Service is 
wholly prejudicial to the aspirations of the Engi- 
neers belonging to tho latter service, and we 
strongly request your Lordship to remove the 
present bat Her, throwing open the Impel ill 
Service to the members of tho Provincial Branch 
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Toe Law or Criminal Conspiracy. 

The following i« an extract from the VresvUnlin 
M„„ of the lion. Mr. U. Ham,rhml,a loo 
ut the TrrmlMh Madras Vro.miml Confirmer 
Thi, Dill him been justified on the ground that 
ttae nrc rimiUr provisions on tlio Statute Book 
of Engiind, deling with the law of conspiracy. 

The similarity between the English law an 
the law as now enacted here, is not so com- 
plete as is claimed on behalf of the measure. 

But ns ha, been pointed out, the great evil 
i- that while it is necessary to assimilate the 
Indian law of conspiracy to the English law, the 
safeguards thnteri.t in England for the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice and the machinery for 

securing the liberty of the tubject are wanting 

i„ this country. Otherwise if those safeguard, 
existed l.e.e, It would not bo po-sible in this 
country to have a deportation law, the punitive 
police law, the law relating to seditious meet- 
ings, and the law lelating to the control of the 
TrcL; nnd these enactments which went beyoDd 
the spilt and the traditions of English law were 
Sought to he justified on the ground, that the 
pculiar conditions of Indar icrpired a departtuo 
from tlm accepted British notion, »r legislative 
interretenco. As regards the necessity for tins 
measure Sit llcghmld Craddock went on to state 
tb.it it was within the knowledge of t,le Imperial 
Council that con-puaeie, for murdering certain 
Cl.sscsof llis Majesty’s subjects had come into 
existence in which such of the conspirator, as 
l,.,,! „ot taken any steps in the prosecution of the 
common object of the conspiracy could not 1m 
bt ought within the dutches of the law. It was 
impossible, be lurll.er stated, for the Government 
to di-close all that it might know of the 
continued existence ol thc-c conspiracies, hut 
that it has a knowledge that they do exist tho 
Imperial Council wa. asked to take on trust. 


The public at large whom tin* legation 
affected so vitally and the members of the 
Imperial Council who passed this measmo have 
therefore bad no mateiials l-efove them from 
which it could be judged whether tins most 
oppressive legislation was lequhed m tins 
country. In fact there was nothing in the pro- 
ce tidings of the Council that went to show that 
it was either suggested or asked for, by any of 
the local Govern luonts or by the High Courts or 
was necessitated by any circumstances that had 
transpired in iccent years. Tho Dill was even- 
tually passed into law on the 19th March last, 
15 days after the introduction of the measure 
and several amendments designed to limit the 
operation of the measure to State offences and to 
offences against the Army and tho Navy, for 
securing trial by jury in the case of non-cognis- 
•vble offences and for placing the power of 
sanctioning tho prosecution in the hands of a 
Judicial officer, were all opposed and rejected. 
Two of our distinguished public men made a 
valiant fight against this measuio becoming 
law. It is lamentable that legislation of such 
vital importance was rushed through the Imperial 
Council in this way, its necessity and urgency 
having been neither adequately discussed, nor 
fully disclosed. While we have every sympathy 
with the Government in its anxiety to cope with 
enme and disorder, it is also our plain duty 
to raise our protest against the tendency of the 
Government to utilise the Legislative Councils 
for forging weapons for the use of the Executive 
authority in this country, on the bare assurance 
that they are required. The introduction of the 
English Law of Conspiracy, is not likely to take 
us one step further in the icpiession of ciiine, 
but if H is necessary to Lave it, it was equally 
necessary to have tho most essential safeguaids 
tluit exist in England to protect tho people 
against oppression and nbuse of power by tho 
executive authority. , 
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don't r.vr rsuxs iii’nory. 

A prolific cause of chronic indigestion, *ny* 
Dr. Butler, is eating floin habit, ami simply 
because it is meal litno, and other B urn eating. 
To eat when not hungry is to cut without 
relish, mul fowl taken without relish is worse 
than wasted. Without relish tho salivary 
glands do not act, tlio stomach juices arc 
not accictcd freely, and tho best of fowls will 
not 1 h> digested. Many perfectly hn unless dishes 
mo condemned severely for no other reason tlum 
that they wore eaten perfunctorily and without 
relish. Hunger makes tho plainest foods enjoy- 
able. It causes vigorous secretion and outpour- 
ing of all tbo digestivo fluids, without a plentiful 
supply of which no foods can l>o digested 
perfectly. 

EXGMSI1 DOCTORS’ MANIFESTO to INDIAN DWTOUS. 

We have pleasure in publishing tho following 
manifesto in view of tho extreme importance and 
urgency of tho matter it deals with : — 

Tho medical practitioners of tho United King- 
dom desire to call the attention of doctors in 
India to the following facts : — 

(1) Inoculation of cow-pox docs .not protect 
against mitigated small-pox. 

(2) Many unvnccinatod persons have small-pox 
very lightly, .whilst others do not have it at all, 
even though exposed to the infection. 

(3) There is unimpeachable evidence -proving 
that ft variety of inoculable and many incurable 
diseases are induced by vaccination. 

(4) That no lymph, whether human or animal, 

or Adulterated with other substances, cambo guar- 
anteed as free from danger. “ 

(0) Tho statistics made use of to recommend 
vncciflition tire often incorrect tmtl sometimes deft- 
heralebj faked. 

(5a) That cow-pox and syphilis show symptoms 


which piovu them to be identical ill origin and at 
limes to 1*> iiidMingiiislinldn from each other. 

(C) Many of the greatest scientist* of tho day 
Into opposed vnciinatiun and some noted dot tors 
bate testified ugiinst the practice. 

(7) The history of vaccination nnd Miiall-pox 
all over tho world prove* the truth of tins anti- 
v.iccinUt contentions. 

(8) Itelinnco on tho practice of inoculation, or 
tho Universal Ppresid of diswisc Among healthy 
persons, has had the cflret, during the list 200 
yean, of diverting attention from nitiomtl method* 
of prevention na ptojiOMsl liy Hast, Ilaygirth and 
Faust, in tho 18 th century. 

(9) Those who vnluts truth and honour will 
study tho vaccination question impartially, with- 
out rcgirtl to where their study will lead them. 

(10) It is for doctors more than any other cliss 
to lio well-informed on this question, seeing tluit 
it is on their advice that compulsion is retained. 

Hooks relating to tho subject may ho obtained 
from The Cherag UJftee, l'ntcl Street, .Fort, Iloml «y. 
the Fitnsn Ain CUKE. 

“ I Imo known,” writes “ An Outsider,” a se\c- 
i-al cases, especially those who«o occupation was of 
a sedentary naturo, always studying their diet in 
relation to health, nnd ever ailing, who have emi- 
grated, nnd turned to the soil. In their own 
words they expressed themselves thus : they never 
felt they had a stomach except when hungry 
quite healthy nnd always ready for their corn. I 
have often noticed that out-door workers, espcoi- . 
ally those in tho country employed in the open- 
air, find no necessity to study absorbing nerve and 
brain foods. In fine, I think those ever on tho 
search for foods containing such like mysterious 
compounds ns phosphorous, lecithin, etc., do not 
tend to improve their health, as it keeps their 
mind nlwajs dwelling on their condition.” .Un- 
fortunately, we cannot nil live in tho open-air* 
and ono man's euro is not always that of ano- 
ther’s. 
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A KEaARKABLK MVEOTIOS. 

An important invention, it it -total, lias boon 
submittal to the Admiralty, which * 18 ' | f" ^ 
will do away witl. tho destructive power oi lmrnhs 
dropped on warships and magarines by lrost.le a.r- 
.l.ip, or aeroplanes. So tavounrhly is the inven- 
tion regarded that a series ot oflieial testa* now 
being carried out at on. of tiro princ.yuvl m.eunl 
bases in the country. Although details ot the 
invention have not been divulged it may 
ted that it consist, ot an apparatus winch urn 
easily be erected on a warship or over a magamro 
when hostile airer.it. am '-known to bo about. 

The apparatus is so contrived that tho bomb is 

projected without exploding out ot the danger 
zone. 

lives wrrnour air. 

While the snail has lungs, heart and a general 
circulation, and a, in every respect an air breath- 
ing creature, it urn nevertheless exist indefinitely 
without inhaling tho lest breath ot air, the ele- 
ment that is usually considered ‘he essential to 
existence in.ll cre.itu.es supplied with lungs- To 
all organised creatures," said I-PPert, the 
removal bt oxygen, water, noumhment and beat 
c „„„, death to ensue." When that statan nt 
was made Lepp.rt did not appear to consider the 
■ snail as on. among the great heat of -organised 
■ creature.,’’ t°r experiments by Spoilsman, have 
.provedthatanyor.il the usual He eoed.thm. 

L, be removed lathe case ot the snail without 

terminating it. existence or in anyway impaumg 
'1 ■ functions. Tho common snail retreats .ato 
. . - „„ the approach ot frosty weather, and 

thelening or mouth ot its shell is hermetically 
' , Tima secretion which is of a silky texture 

and absMutely impervious to air and water In 
W* 1 , i, „l.un that it is -deprived of 

thlTthe tom elements of life mentioned 
above — air. water and nourishment. 


A PLANT THAT COUGHS. 

All hnvo read of carnivorous plants, of laugh- 
ing plants, and of plants that weep i hut who has 
hid of a plant that coughs! There is th. autho- 
rity of ,a French botanist, however, for the state- 
ment that a plant in various tropical regions ac- 
tually possesses the power to cough in the most 
approved manner, the fruit of this plant resem- 
bles the common broad bean. As soon ft, ft few 

grains of dost am deposited on its leaves, the air 
chambers that cover their faces and uro the res- 
piratory orgaas of tho plant become filled with 
gc swell, and ead by driving out tho gas with a 
sli-ht explosion and a sound that resembles so 
much tho cough of n child mile, ing from a cold 
a., to can-y a most uncanny sensation to tho one 
beholding the phenomenon . — Science Siftings. 

SIR J. 3s THOMPSON. 

The discovery of a now gas, which ho line prow* 
siondly named X3, by Sir J. J. Thompson is only 
tho List of many remarkable achievements in the 
same held which have won fame for the eminent 
piofessor of physics at Cambridge University. 
Sir Joseph becamo Cavendish Professor at Cam- 
bridge in 1884, in succession to Lord Rayleigh, 
whose predecessor was Cleik Maxwell, and these 
thiee will always bo ranked among the greatest 
physicists . that Great Britain, or, indeed, any 
other country, has produced. Professor Thomp- 
son’s researches have been largely concerned with 
electricity, especially in connexion with the 
conduction of electricity through gases, and it was 
in tho -course of these particular experiments that 
he demonstrated the existence of “ corpuscles ” a 
thousand times smaller than the smallest chemi- 
cal atom — units which are possibly _ the ultimate 
components of all matter. As a piece of expeii* 
mental research this achievement lias, ( perhaps, 
never been surpassed, lienee Professor Thomp- 
’ son’s nickname as “ The Man of Ion,” and-nlso ns 
“ The Man Who Split the -Atom.” , 
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A \crms lUSOMBSMAK. 

We learn with mui h borrow of the death of 
Mr. J. Olios.il of Calcutta, tho vetemii Cotigir*.*- 
nuti. Tho «l« cased wus u pnlilie-npilited man 
who Rinio emly uiuU'r tho inlhienco of Mr. Humu 
mul gave ungrudgingly of his time ami energy t« 
tho muse of tho Congrc**, of which ho nttomhsl 
all Missions hut tho l.stnt Bankipore. Nothing 
but disabling illness could lnvo stopped him oven 
1 vst year from going to the Congress. Mr. Gliosnl 
was ono of tho secictarics of all tho sessions of 
tho Congress hold at Calcutta except the last one 
when ho was a Vice-president of tho Reception 
Committee. For Mr. llume Mr. Ohosal's revet - 
cnco was him ply unbounded as was Ins devotion 
to tho Congipss. Mr. Ghos.il w.t* also connected 
actively with several public movements at Cal- 
cutta, and served for many years as a municipal 
commissioner and an honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate. Ilo was one of the 28 independent com- 
missioners who i esigned ns a protest against tho 
Into Sir Alexander Mackenzie's strictures on tho 
honesty of tho Indian non official members, 
among others who went out with him lining 
Messrs. Kali Nath Mitter and Nolin Behai i 
Siicar, Surcndrannth Bancrjea and Bhupcndra 
Nath B.vsn, Noiendra Nath Sen and N. N. Chose . 
Mr. Ghosal was for some time a resident of our 
city, having been editor of the Indian Union 
newspaper. In fact ho attended the first Con- 
gress at Bombay as n delegate from Allahabad. 
Ho was a son-in-law of tho celebrated Maharshi 
Devcndm Nath Tagoro. Ilis wife, Srimati Svama 
Kumari Devi, is one of tlio most charming and 
accomplished of tho daughters of Bengal, and a 
gifted writer in Bengali. She has been among 
v the v cry few lady delegates of the Indian Nation- 
al Con gi ess. She bungs out the well-known 
Bengali magazine, the Bkarati . Mr. Ghosal’s 


Min, Mr. Jyob-tia Nath CJJiosal, is a lueinlier of 
the Indian Civil Nervier*. Jfe joined tho wrvico 
in lHilf* and in now a Collector and Magistrate in 
tho HumLiy pi esidency. Among Mr. Gliosal* 
daughter* is Siiimiti Banda i)uvj, wife of Pandit 
11 linbliaj Dlltt Cliall'lbli of Lahore, wild fa too 
well-known to iiwl any intro>luction to th« 
Indian public, and Mi*. Mukcrji, "bo too In* 
applied lnwlf to nwfiil public work in Bengal 
Wo oiler our sympathy to the tnetnl«r» of the 
Iwreavcd family. — Tl \f. Isa>ltr. 

Mil WILLIAM MKYKR. 

Tho appointment of Sir William Moyer to suc- 
ceed Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson a.s Finance Mem- 
ber i* of course Jn no way unexpected. It is 
satisfactory, however, to know for certain that 
the direction of the financial poJicyof tho Govern- 
ment of India i* to lie in tho hand* of ono fio 
eminently qualified by ability and experience for 
the task. Sir William Meyer's career is too fnmi- 
lluly known to the public of this Province for a 
retrospect to bo necessary ; but we may remind 
onr readers that from 1898 to 1 907, with but 
bhort breaks, lie was connected with tho Financial 
Department of tho Government of India, and that 
as‘a member of tho Decentralisation Commission 
lie enjoyed excellent opportunities of getting an 
insight into the problems of every Province of 
India. Wo are disposed to think that his financi- 
al policy will differ very appreciably from Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson’s in regard to Provincial de- 
mands. It is possible, too, that bis attitude to- 
wards military expenditure, into which he lias 
been enquiring ns a member of the Nicholson Com- 
mittee, may be rather different. For the rest we 
may count with some confidence on an enlighten- 
ed policy. Sir William Mcjer knows his own 
mind and is skilled in the exposition and defence 
of his view-*. Ho is not nt all likely to be either 
a colourless or an excessively pliant Finance 
Member . — The Madras Mail. 



